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PREFACE. 


In  this  work  on  Acute  Contagious  Diseases  the  writers  have  endeav- 
ored to  present  a  practical  treatise  for  the  guidance  of  students  and 
practitioners  of  medicine. 

Perhaps  some  explanation  may  be  sought  for  the  adoption  of  the 
title.  We  have  somewhat  arbitrarily  included  in  this  work  but  a 
small  group  of  diseases,  particularly  those  with  which  we  have  had 
experience  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  The  use  of  the 
term  "infectious  diseases"  would  have  necessitated  the  inclusion  of  a 
great  number  of  maladies  upon  which  we  do  not  feel  specially  qualified 
to  write.  Furthermore,  the  group  of  contagious  diseases  is  distin- 
guished by  great  transmissibility,  being  communicated  by  the  merest 
contact  or  even  by  proximity,  and  therefore  the  term  in  its  strict 
etymological  sense  appears  to  us  to  be  justified.  Vaccinia  is,  of  course, 
not  contagious,  but  its  relation  to  the  prophylaxis  of  smallpox  makes 
the   consideration   of  the  two  inseparable. 

The  comparative  infrequency  of  epidemics  of  smallpox  renders  it 
quite  possible  for  accomplished  and  otherwise  experienced  physicians 
to  be  somewhat  unfamiliar  with  this  disease.  We  have,  therefore, 
flevoted  to  this  affection,  and  particularly  to  its  diagnosis,  an  amount 
of  space  not  usually  accorded  to  it  in  text-books  of  medicine. 

We  have  furthermore  endeavored  to  elucidate  the  subject-matter 
with  numerous  photographs  of  patients  under  our  care.  The  text  is 
based  upon  a  personal  study  of  over  9000  cases  of  smallpox,  9000 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  10,000  cases  of  diphtheria,  in  addition  to 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  the  other  diseases  discussed,  all  of 
which  have  been  treated  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia 
during  the  past  thirty-five  years. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


VACCINIA. 


S3rnon]rinB. — Latin,  vaccinia,  or  varioloB  vaccina:  (Jenner);  English, 
cowpox  or  kinepox;  French,  la  vaccine;  German,  Kuhpocken, 
Impfpockeny  Schutzbldttern;  Italian,  vaccinia;  Spanish,  vacuna. 

Definition. — Vaccinia  is  a  disease  communicable  only  by  inocula- 
tion, and  is  characterized  by  one  or  more  skin  lesions,  according  to  the 
number  of  insertions  of  the  specific  virus,  running  through  the  stages 
of  papulation,  vesiculation  and  pustulation,  ending  in  desiccation  and 
falling  of  the  crusts  at  the  end  of  the  third  week.  The  process  is  attended 
by  slight  febrile  disturbance,  and  when  completed  confers  immunity 
against  smallpox. 

History. — When  Edward  Jenner  was  pursuing  his  professional  studies 
with  his  master  at  SodJbury,  a  young  country  woman,  on  hearing  small- 
pox mentioned,  immediately  observed,  "I  cannot  take  that  disease, 
for  I  have  had  the  cowpox."  This  incident  created  a  deep  impression 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  medical  student,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  awakening  impulse,  which,  after  years  of  patient  study  and  experi- 
ment, culminated  in  a  discovery  which  has  conferred  the  greatest  bene- 
fits upon  the  human  race. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  life-saving  value  of  Jenner\s  discovery 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  fearful  mortality  of  smallpox 
in  the  prevaccination  days.  It  was  the  most  dreadful  of  all  scourges, 
not  excluding  the  plague,  for  that  disease  came  but  rarely,  while  small- 
pox was  always  present.  Admiral  Berkeley,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (in  1802)  to  investigate  the  petition  of  Jenner 
for  a  Parliamentary  grant,  in  an  eloquent  speech  said:^  *'The  discovery 
of  Dr.  Jenner  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  for 
the  preservation  of  the  human  species.  It  is  proved  that  in  these  united 
kingdoms  alone  45,000  persons  die  annually  of  the  smallpox ;  but  through- 
out the  world  what  is  it?  Not  a  second  is  struck  by  the  hand  of  time 
but  a  victim  is  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  that  most  horrible  of  all  dis- 
orders, the  smallpox.'' 

King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  stated  in  1803  that  40,000 
j)eople  succumljed  annually  to  smallpox  in  his  kingdom.  The  French 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  reporting  on  vaccination  in  1811,  estimated 
that    1 50 ,000  persons   died   annually    in    France   from  smallpox.      In 

'  Quoted  by  Baron.    Baron's  Life  of  Jenner. 
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Russia  smallpox  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  2,000,000  lives  in  a 
single  year.^ 

The  mathematician,  Bernouilli,  calculated  that  not  less  than  15,000,000 
human  beings  di^  of  smallpox  every  twenty-five  years,  which  would 
give  a  yearly  average  of  600,000.  Dr.  Lettsom  estimated  that  Europe 
alone  claimed  210,000  victims  each  year.  When  to  this  number  are 
added  the  deaths  produced  by  devastating  epidemics  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  the  aggregate  estimate  mentioned  is  seen  to  be  conser- 
vative. The  early  records  of  the  London  Asylum  for  the  indigent  blind 
showed  that  three-quarters  of  the  inmates  had  lost  their  sight  through 
smallpox.'  De  la  Condamine  says  that  this  disease  destroyed,  maimed, 
or  disfigured  the  fourth  part  of  mankind. 

Traditions  Oonceming  Oowpox  Protection. — The  fact  that  cowpox  con- 
ferred protection  against  smallpox  appears*  to  have  been  noticed  by 
dairymen  in  England  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  observed  by  these  people  that  when  smallpox  prevailed, 
those  who  had  been  accidentally  infected  by  the  matter  exuding  from 
certain  sores,  known  as  cowpox,  which  often  appeared  on  the  teats 
and  udders  of  cows,  resisted  the  infection  of  smallpox. 

It  is  said  that  Benjamin  Jesty,  a  Yetminster  farmer,  was  the  first 
person  in  England  to  employ  cowpox  virus  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
against  smallpox.  In  1774  he  vaccinated  his  wife  and  children  with 
matter  taken  from  the  teats  of  cows  that  had  the  cowpox.  In  about  a 
week  the  arms  became  inflamed  and  considerable  constitutional  dis- 
turbance was  present.  The  children  were  later  inoculated  with  small- 
pox matter  without  result. 

In  Germany  the  protective  influence  of  cowpox  was  known  and  prac- 
tised prior  to  this  date.  Jobst  Rose,  a  government  oflicial,  called  atten- 
tion (General  ConverscUians  of  Goititigen,  part  39,  May  24,  1769)  to  the 
fact  that  the  protection  conferred  by  cowpox  against  smallpox  was 
recognized  by  reputable  persons.  He  says:  **I  am  reminded  of  the 
not  unknown  attacks  of  cowpox  which  were  prevalent  in  this  country, 
and  to  which  to  this  day  milkmaids  are  subject.  In  passing  I  wish  to 
remark  that,  in  this  country,  those  who  have  had  the  cowpox  flatter 
themselves  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  danger  of  getting  smallpox,  and 
assert,  as  I  myself,  to  have  heard  this  same  statement  made  by  entirely 
reliable  persons."' 

In  1791  a  school  teacher  by  the  name  of  Piatt,  who  lived  in  Starken- 
dorf,  near  Kiel,  vaccinated  several  children  of  his  landlord  to  protect 
them  against  a  prevailing  epidemic  of  smallpox.  Several  years  later 
they  escaped  smallpox,  although  intimately  exposed  to  the  disease.  He 
was  prompted  to  perform  this  procedure  by  the  popular  belief  concern- 
ing cowpox  protection  that  prevailed  in  Saxony  and  in  Holstein.     A 

1  Woodville  on  Smallpox.    Quoted  by  Baron. 

*  According  to  Sir  William  Aitkcn  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  blindness  mit  with  in  the  bazaars  in 
India  are  due  to  same  disease. 

•  Quoted  by  KUbler,  History  of  Smallpox  and  Vaccination,  Berlin,  1901.    KUbler  sUtes  that  the 
writer  of  the  above  commentaries  waita  man  with  practical  experience  in  farming. 
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Holstein  farmer,  Jensen  by  name,  is  also  said  to  have  employed  prophy- 
lactic cowpox  inoculation. 

The  same  tradition,  according  to  Humboldt,  existed  in  certain  parts 
of  Mexico  for  many  years,  and  similar  statements  are  made  concerning 
this  belief  in  Baluchistan. 

But  it  remained  for  Jenner  to  crystallize  this  half-forgotten  tradition 
into  a  scientific  theory,  and  then,  by  painstaking  study  and  experiment, 
to  establish  its  truth  and  prove  it  to  the  world. 

Referring  to  the  vaccinations  performed  prior  to  Jenner's  time.  Dr. 
Baron  says:  ''They  did  not  advance  the  knowledge  or  the  practice  of 
vaccination  beyond  what  casual  observation  and  popular  rumor  had 
rendered  common  in  many  districts;  if  indeed  they  ever  took  place 
(which  I  think  more  than  doubtful)  they  were  quite  unknown  to  Dr. 
Jenner,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  publication  they  never  would  have 
been  drawn  forth  from  their  obscurity." 

Early  Practice  in  England. — Edward  Jenner  was  born  in  the  vicarage 
at  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1749.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Stephen 
Jenner,  rector  of  Rockhampton  and  vicar  of  Berkeley.  He  exhibited 
an  early  taste  for  natural  history,  and  as  a  boy  interested  himself  in 
zoology  and  geology.  After  his  scholastic  education  was  finished  he 
removed  to  Sodbury,  where  he  became  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  an 
eminent  surgeon  there,  to  be  instructed  in  surgery  and  pharmacy. 
In  1770  he  went  to  London  to  study  medicine  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  with  whom  he  lived  for  two  years. 

In  1778  Jenner  won  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  chiefly 
through  his  admirable  essay  On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo, 
Despite  his  studies  in  natural  history,  the  tradition  concerning  cowpox 
gave  liim  much  food  for  thought  and  was  frequently  mentioned  by 
him  in  conversation  with  his  friends. 

After  completing  his  course  in  medicine  and  locating  in  Berkeley, 
Kngland,  where  dairy  farming  was  common,  Jenner  gave  close  atten- 
tion to  this  tradition,  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  was  convinced  of  its 
reality.  In  medical  coteries  and  societies  he  frequently  expressed  his 
l>eHef  in  the  protective  power  of  cowpox,  hut  his  views  on  this  subject 
were  alwavs  retjarded  bv  his  confreres  as  idle  fancies  of  an  overcredu- 
lous  mind.  On  one  or  more  occasions,  in  a  certain  medical  society  to 
wliich  Jenner  was  a  liberal  contributor,  the  proposition  was  made,  half 
earnestly  and  half  jokingly,  to  expel  him  if  he  did  not  cease  boring 
them  with  his  absurd  notions  about  the  prophylactic  power  of  cowpox. 
But  the  evidence  he  had  alreadv  collected  from  various  sources  was  too 
convincing  to  be  set  aside  by  such  idle  threats. 

At  length,  after  liaving  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject, Jenner  determined  to  inoculate  into  a  human  being  the  vaccine 
disease,  and  to  test  its  efficacy  by  actual  experimentation.  James 
Phipps,  a  lad  of  eight  years,  has  had  his  name  made  historical  by  having 
l)een  the  first  subject  to  undergo  the  experiment.  The  virus  used  was 
taken  from  a  vesicle  on  the  hand  of  a  milkmaid  named  Sarah  Nelms, 
who  had  been  accidentally  infected  while  milking  a  cow.    This  vaccina- 
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tion  was  performed  May  14,  1796,  and  was  the  beginning  of  Jenner's 
work  which  has  made  his  name  immortal.  On  the  second  day  of  July 
following  Jenner  proceeded  to  test  the  efficacy  of  this  vaccination  by 
inoculating  the  lad  with  smallpox  matter  taken  from  a  patient  suffering 
from  that  disease,  but  no  result  followed.  At  various  intervals  after- 
ward, until  this  lad  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  was  inoculated  with  smallpox 
matter,  in  all  as  often  as  twenty  times,  and  each  time  was  found  to  be 
immune  to  that  disease.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Jenner  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  in  his  treatise  on  vaccinia  that  a  single  vaccination  con- 
fers permanent  immunity  from  smallpox. 

The  course  of  the  vaccine  disease  in  this  case  was  very  carefully 
noted  by  Jenner  each  day  from  the  time  the  virus  was  introduced  until 
the  crust  came  off  spontaneously,  and,  finding  the  affection  was  benign 
and  wholly  unattended  by  unpleasant  results,  he  proceeded  to  subject 
others  to  the  "new  inoculation,"  as  vaccination  was  called  in  those  days. 
All  his  early  cases  were  subjected  to  the  same  crucial  test  that  was 
applied  in  the  case  of  James  Phipps,  to  prove  the  protective  power  of 
cowpox.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  investigations  of  Jenner  were 
conducted  so  carefully  and  thoroughly  as  to  demonstrate  most  con- 
clusively the  value  of  his  discovery  before  he  ventured  to  publish  his 
observations  to  the  world.  Quoting  his  own  words:  "I  placed  it  on  a 
rock,  where  I  knew  it  would  be  immovable,  before  I  invited  the  public 
to  look  at  it." 

It  was  not,  therefore,  until  Jenner  felt  perfectly  secure  of  his  position 
that  he  ventured  to  detail  his  experiments  and  formulate  his  conclusions 
in  a  paper.  This  paper  was  prepared  in  1797.  It.  was  Jenner's  inten- 
tion that  this  should  first  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
but  this  design  was  abandoned  and  the  work  subsequently  appeared 
as  an  independent  publication.  In  1798  he  published  it  as  a  modest 
brochure,  entitled  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  VariolcB 
VaccincB,  a  Disease  Discovered  in  Some  of  the  Western  Counties  of 
England,  Particularly  Gloucestershire,  and  Knoum  by  the  Name  of  Cow- 
pox. 

This  publication  at  once  attracted  great  attention  from  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  London  and  throughout  England.  Like  all  innova- 
tions, the  "new  inoculation"  was  viewed  favorably  by  some,  with 
distrust  and  skepticism  by  others,  while  a  few  resolved  to  test  it  for 
themselves. 

Among  the  first  in  London  to  make  use  of  the  new-  discovery  were 
Dr.  George  Pearson,  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Dr.  William 
Woodville,  physician  to  the  Smallpox  and  Inoculation  Hospital.  But 
the  early  work  of  these  gentlemen  tended  to  impair  confidence  in  vac- 
cination. They  reported  that  vaccinia  was  attended  with  a  generalized 
eruption  more  or  less  copious,  resembling  that  of  variola.  When  Jen- 
ner's  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  he  denied  that  such  a  result 
followed  true  vaccinia,  and,  on  investigating  the  cases  presenting  this 
eruption,  he  found  that  Woodville  had  carelessly  permitted  the  virus 
which  he  and  Pearson  were  using  to  become  contaminated  with  the 
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infection  of  smallpox.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  virus  was  sent 
by  these  gentlemen  to  various  parts  of  England  and  the  Continent,  and 
in  many  instances  its  use  was  followed  by  disastrous  results.  Foreseeing 
that  vaccination  was  likely  to  be  discredited  by  such  carelessness, 
Jenner  remonstrated  against  their  procedure  with  some  vehemence, 
but,  instead  of  being  listened  to,  was  rewarded  by  the  ill-will  of  Wood- 
ville  and  the  lifelong  enmity  of  Pearson. 

When  the  news  of  Jenner's  discovery  had  reached  the  various  civil- 
ized countries  of  the  world  he  became  literally  overwhelmed  with  corre- 
spondence. This  grew  to  such  immense  proportions  that  he  was  forced 
to  neglect  his  private  work.  He  was,  as  he  said,  for  many  years  the 
vaccine  clerk  of  the  world.  All  this  involved  a  large  expenditure  of 
money,  while  he  was  reaping  no  substantial  reward  from  his  discovery. 
Finding  that  his  small  fortune  was  rapidly  diminishing,  some  of  his 
friends  advised  him  to  make  application  to  the  British  Parliament  for 
an  honorarium.  His  claim  was  presented  and  ably  supported.  In 
the  discussion  it  was  contended  that  England  owed  to  this  worthy  citizen 
not  only  her  gratitude,  but  something  more  substantial,  in  consideration 
of  his  great  discovery,  which  had  already  been  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  lives  among  her  subjects,  and  had  prevented  untold  suflFer- 
ing;  and  that  the  author  of  which  was  magnanimous  enough  to  spend 
his  time  and  fortune  in  spreading  the  blessings  of  his  discovery  through- 
out the  entire  world.  The  claim  was  opposed  by  some  members  of 
Parliament  and  by  a  few  physicians,  who  should  have  been  friends  of 
the  claimant.  In  the  opposing  argument  it  was  contended  that  Jenner 
should  have  kept  his  discovery  a  secret  long  enough  to  grow  rich  by  it 
before  giving  it  to  the  world.  To  this  Jenner  replied:  **  While  I  had 
thus  been  employed  in  filling  my  own  purse,  should  I  not  have  indi- 
rectly been  filling  the  churchyard  with  those  slain  by  the  smallpox?" 
Surely  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  And  the  senti- 
ment it  contains  must  have  gone  very  far  toward  convincing  Parliament 
that  its  author  was  a  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  ^ 'great  benefactor," 
and  that  the  claims  made  for  him  as  such  could  not  be  lightly  set  aside. 

After  the  proposition  to  remunerate  Jenner  had  been  before  Parlia- 
ment a  long  time,  and  had  been  fully  considered  by  a  committee,  a 
grant  of  £10,000  was  voted  him.  This  occurred  in  1(S02.  But  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  the  money  was  {)ai(l,  and  its  collection 
cost  Jenner  £1000.  Feeling  that  this  grant  was  very  much  too  small 
for  a  great  country  like  England  to  bestow  upon  her  greatest  benefactor, 
Jenner's  friends  petitioned  Parliament  again  in  LSOT  for  a  second  grant 
of  £20,000.  By  this  time  the  value  of  his  discovery  was  better  known 
and  more  generally  a{)preciated,  so  that  this  grant  wjis  allowed  with 
much  less  opposition  than  the  first;  and  it  was  provided  in  the  act 
that  the  amount  should  be  prom{)tly  paid  without  any  expense  to  the 
grantee. 

Jenner  labored  incessantly  to  disseminate  throughout  the  world  a 
correct  knowle<lge  of  this  life-saving  agent.  In  1799  he  published 
Further   Observation  cni  the   Varwiw  VaccinWy  or  dnvpoXy  in   which 
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he  carefully  pointed  out  the  diflference  between  genuine  and  spurious 
cowpox. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  merit  of  Jenner's  discovery  was  universally 
admitted.  In  many  instances  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  set  a  good 
example  by  promptly  accepting  vaccination,  and  very  soon  arrangements 
were  made  to  confer  its  blessings  on  the  peasantry  without  cost.  Hojiors 
were  freely  conferred  upon  Jenner  from  every  European  country,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  benefactor  the  world  had  ever  known. 
A  letter  from  him  served  as  the  best  passport  one  could  have  in  travel- 
ling through  foreign  countries  in  time  of  war.  As  showing  how  highly 
he  was  esteemed,  it  is  said  that  during  the  Napoleonic  war  two  British 
subjects  were  held  as  prisoners  by  Napoleon,  and  that  Jenner  was 
importuned  to  write  a  letter  requesting  their  release.  The  letter  was 
read  to  Napoleon  by  Josephine,  and  when  she  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  WTiter,  Napoleon  exclaimed:  "Jenner!  Oh,  we  can  refuse  nothing 
to  that  man."  And  the  prisoners  were  promptly  released  and  permitted 
to  return  to  England. 

The  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  Maria,  wrote  Jenner  a  most  com- 
plimentary letter  and  accompanied  it  with  the  gift  of  a  ring  set  in 
diamonds.  In  honor  of  the  discovery  she  gave  the  name  of  "  VaccinoflF" 
to  the  first  child  vaccinated  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  settled  an 
annuity  on  it  for  life. 

In  1821  Jenner  was  further  honored  by  being  appointed  physician 
extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

The  fame  of  Jenner  spread  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world. 
The  most  distinguished  scientific  bodies  vied  with  each  other  in  con- 
ferring honors  upon  him.  From  1801  to  1822  Jenner  received  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  diplomas  from  institutions  of  learning  and  scientific 
societies  in  every  country  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Complimentary  addresses  were  sent  to  him  by  public  bodies  and  emi- 
nent individuals  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  1803  the  corporation 
of  London  voted  Jenner  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  was  presented 
to  him  in  a  golden  box.  In  the  several  succeeding  years,  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  conferred  similar  honors  upon  the 
illustrious,  but  modest  physician. 

Within  a  period  of  six  years,  eight  medals  were  struck  in  Europe  in 
honor  of  the  great  discovery.  In  1804  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Napoleonic  series  of  medals  appeared,  commemorative  of  the  emperor's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  vaccination. 

While  Jenner's  great  renown  rests  upon  the  discovery  and  introduc- 
tion of  vaccination,  he  is  to  be  credited  with  other  notable  scientific 
achievements,  which  would  in  themselves  have  entitled  another  to  dis- 
tinction. Dr.  Baron  briefly  summarizes  Jenner's  scientific  work  in 
directions  other  than  vaccination  in  this  language:  "In  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Hunter  he  carried  on  experiments  illustrative  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  animab.  With  much  industry  and  ingenuity  he 
explained  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  problems  in  ornithology; 
he  ascertained  the  laws  which  regulate  the  migration  of  birds;  he  made 
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considerable  advances  in  geology,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  organic 
remains;  he  amended  several  pharmaceutical  processes;  he  was  an 
accurate  anatomist  and  pathologist;  he  explained  the  cause  of  one  of 
the  most  painful  affections  of  the  heart/  and  advanced  far  in  his  inves- 
tigations respecting  the  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  the 
most  numerous  and  extensive  disorganizations  to  which  animals  are 
liable." 

Jenner  died  of  an  apoplectic  attack  on  January  26,  1823.  Twelve 
days  before  he  expired  he  wrote:  **My  opinion  of  vaccination  is  precisely 
as  it  was  when  I  first  promulgated  the  discovery.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
strengthened  by  any  event  that  ha>s  happened,  for  it  could  gain  no  strength; 
it  is  not  in  the  legist  weakened,  for  if  the  failures  you  speak  of  had  not 
happened,  the  truth  of  my  assertions  respecting  those  coincidences  which 
occasion^  them  would  not  have  been  made  out.'' 

The  Early  Practice  of  Vaccination  in  Other  Ooontries.  France. — ^The 
practice  of  vaccination  had  traversed  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic 
and  was  in  vogue  in  America  before  it  was  employed  in  the  French 
capital.  Valentin  and  Desoteux  were  the  first  French  writers  to  call 
attention  to  the  subject.  Colladon,  of  Geneva,  visited  Paris  on  his 
return  from  England,  and  vaccinated  some  patients  at  the  Salp^tri^re. 
These  vaccinations  were  unsuccessful.  The  failures  were,  however, 
unable  to  stem  the  growing  tide  of  popularity  of  the  new  inoculation. 
Dr.  Aubert  was  sent  to  London  in  1800,  as  the  representative  of  the 
National  Institute  and  School  of  Medicine,  to  obtain  all  possible  informa- 
tion and  to  secure  virus.  In  the  mean  time,  Liancourt  commenced  a 
subscription  to  establish  a  vaccine  institute,  and  secured  the  moral  and 
financial  support  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  January,  1800,  Dr.  Jenner 's  publication  was  translated  into  French 
by  Count  de  la  Roque.  Five  years  later  Napoleon  demonstrated  his 
confidence  in  vaccination  by  ordering  all  soldiers  to  be  vaccinated  who 
had  not  passed  through  smallpox. 

Spain. — In  the  year  1800  the  practice  of  vaccination  reached  Spain, 
through  the  efforts  of  Don  Francesco  Piguileni,  who  performed  the  first 
successful  vaccinations  in  December  of  that  vear.  Dr.  Jenner's  **In- 
(juiry*'  was  translated  into  Spanish  in  the  early  part  of  1801.  Spanish 
colonies  were  supplied  with  lymph  through  repeated  arm-to-arm  vac- 
cinations of  children  on  board  ships. 

IxDlA. — Jenner  endeavored  to  spread  the  benefits  of  his  discovery 
into  Asia  and  Africa.  He  sent  his  publications  and  large  supplies  of 
virus  to  India,  but  the  boat  carrying  these  was  lost  at  sea.  He  was 
alM)ut  to  start  a  subscription  to  send  another  vessel  when  he  received 
the  tidings  that  Dr.  De  Carro,  who  had  introduced  vaccination  into 

>  Jenner  refrained  from  publishing  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  angina  iH.>ctoris  and  the  causative 
underlying  pathology  which  he  believetl  to  be  calcification  or  the  coronary  arteries,  because  his 
friend  John  Hunter  was  beginning  to  present  symptoms  of  this  disease.  Jenner  communicated  his 
views  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  (Mine  and  Mr.  Home,  but  these  gentlemen  did  not  seem  to  thinlc  much 
of  them.  When  Hunter  died,  Home  wrote  to  Jenner  and  told  him  that  the  autopsy  prove<l  his  view 
to  be  oorrcct. 
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Vienna,  had  forwarded  vaccine  matter  from  that  city  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  to  Bombay.  In  a  short  time  from  two  to  three  thousand 
children  were  vaccinated  in  the  latter  city. 

Italy. — ^To  Dr.  Louis  Sacco,  of  Milan,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  disciples  of  Jenner.  In 
1801  he  introduced  vaccination  into  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which  gave 
authoritative  sanction  to  the  practice  and  made  him  Director  of  Vac- 
cination. Sacco  labored  with  unwearied  activity,  and  in  a  few  years 
performed  over  20,000  vaccinations.  In  many  of  these  the  virus  was 
obtained  from  an  animal  with  natural  cowpox,  which  was  discovered 
in  Lombardy  after  a  prolonged  search. 

Sacco  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Jenner,  and  the  esteem  was  recipro- 
cated by  the  latter.  A  letter  written  to  Jenner  in  1801  by  Sacco  begins 
thus:  "It  is  to  the  genius  of  medicine,  to  the  favorite  child  of  nature, 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  write.  The  name  of  Jenner  will  be  always 
beloved  by  all  posterity,"  etc. 

Austria. — ^The  zeal  and  energy  of  Dr.  De  Carro  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  early  employment  of  vaccination  in  Vienna  (1799). 
Besides  being  influential  in  disseminating  this  practice  throughout 
other  countries,  De  Carro  interested  his  friend  Count  de  Salm,  who 
worked  for  the  cause  with  the  greatest  energy  and  activity.  This  phil- 
anthropic nobleman  distributee!  virus  and  literature  gratuitously,  and 
held  out  rewards  to  physicians  who  performed  the  greatest  number  of 
vaccinations.  The  good  people  of  Brunn  erected  a  temple  which  was 
dedicated  to  Jenner,  and  in  which  they  annually  held  a  festival  to  cele- 
brate his  natal  day. 

Germany. — Jenner  sent  virus  to  Prussia  which  was  used  to  vaccinate 
the  Princess  Louisa.  The  admirable  example  set  by  the  royal  family 
excited  a  general  confidence  in  the  measure  and  led  to  its  widespread 
employment.  The  king  actively  interested  himesif  in  vaccination,  and 
founded  a  Royal  Inoculation  Institute  in  Berlin  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Bremer.  The  latter  collected  funds  to  have  medals  struck  com- 
memorative of  Jenner's  discovery.  These  were  given  to  the  parents 
of  vaccinated  children  when  the  latter  were  brought  back  for  in- 
spection on  the  seventh  day.  In  1799  Ballhorn  and  Stromeyer  intro- 
duced vaccination  into  Hanover.  The  former  gentleman  translated 
Jenner's  work  into  the  German  language.  To  Bavaria  is  due  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  country  to  enforce  compulsory  vaccination 
(1807). 

Switzerland. — Vaccine  matter  was  carried  by  Dr.  Peschier  to  Geneva 
from  Vienna,  where  he  had  studied  the  process  under  De  Carro.  The 
physician  who  labored  most  earnestly  in  Geneva  in  the  cause  of  vac- 
cination was  Odier,  who  in  1801  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  subject  of 
cowpox. 

Russia. — In  1801  some  of  De  Carrots  ivory  points  and  threads  were 
sent  from  Breslau  to  Moscow,  where  the  Russian  court  was  assembled. 
Both  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Dowager  Empress  evinced  a  keen 
interest  in   vaccination   and   energetically  promoted   its  employment, 
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The  esteem  in  which  the  empress  held  Jenner  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  gracious  epistle  sent  to  him  in  1802: 

MOKflEUB  Jbnnsb  : 

The  employment  of  vaccination  in  England  having  had  the  greatest  and  most  fully  attested 
Miccen,  I  have  hastened  lo  imitate  the  example  in  introducing  it  in  the  religious  establishments 
which  are  ander  my  direction.  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  success  of  my  attempt,  and  to  acknowledge 
my  gratitude  to  him  who  has  rendered  this  signal  service  to  humanity.  This  motive  prompts  me, 
fdr,  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying  ring  as  an  evidence  of  my  sentiments  of  esteem  and  friend- 
ship, with  which  I  am 

Affectionately  yours, 

Marie. 

Pawlosk,  August  10, 1802. 

Denmark. — In  the  summer  of  1801  Jenner  gave  some  vaccine  matter 
to  Dr.  Marcet  for  use  in  Copenhagen.  His  majesty,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, manifested  a  "personal  soHcitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  people," 
and,  aft^r  receiving  the  report  of  an  investigating  commission  on  the 
subject,  approved  of  all  of  the  regulations  suggested.  The  committee, 
of  which  Professor  Winslow  was  a  distinguished  and  active  member, 
recommended  legislation  the  enaction  of  which  stamped  out  smallpox 
in  Denmark  for  almost  twenty  years. 

America. — The  introduction  of  vaccination  into  this  country  marks 
an  epoch  of  great  importance.  Smallpox  had  been  present  here  almost 
from  our  earliest  history.  During  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  par- 
ticularly rife  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  New  England 
States  attempted  to  prevent,  by  various  legislative  enactments,  the 
introduction  of  smallpox  into  that  section  of  the  country.  In  some  of 
these  States  variolous  inoculation — a  measure  commonly  practised 
during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century — was  pro- 
hibited by  law.  When  persons  residing  in  such  localities  wished  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  smallpox  inoculation  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  dis- 
ease in  this  way,  and,  after  their  recovery,  returning  to  their  homes. 
There  was  some  inconvenience  and  considerable  expense  attending 
this  procedure,  but  it  was  deemed  wise  by  many  to  submit  to  this  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  the  indiscriminate  introduction  of  smallpox  into 
those  States.  In  a  large  seaport  town,  however,  such  as  Boston,  where 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries  was  constant,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  exclude  the  disease  by  statutory  law,  so  that  the  people  of  that  city, 
thinking  they  would  relieve  themselves  of  the  anxiety  attending  the 
constant  risk  of  taking  smallpox  in  the  natural  way,  submitted  by  com- 
mon consent  on  one  occasion  to  a  general  inoculation.  In  order  that 
the  practice  of  inoculation  should  be  conducted  with  as  little  risk  as 
possible  of  the  disease  spreading  by  the  natural  transmission  of  infec- 
tion. Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  the  first  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  Harvard  (^)llege,  published  important  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  practice  of  the  smallpox  inoculation.  Having 
thus  been  engaged  in  considering  measures  for  restricting  the  spread 
of  smallpox,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  physician  should  have  been 
the  first  to  urge  upon  the  citizens  of  Boston  the  acceptance  of  Jenner's 
discoverv. 
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Early  in  the  year  1799  Waterhouse  received  from  Lettsom,  of  England, 
a  copy  of  Jenner's  brochure  of  Variolar  Vaccinw,  and  he  became  at  once 
deeply  impressed  by  the  new  and  wonderful  facts  it  contained.  On 
March  12,  1799,  he  published  in  a  newspaper  of  Boston  a  short  com- 
munication, entitled  '*  Something  Curious  in  the  Medical  Line,"  in 
which  he  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  new  discovery,  referring  to  its  mar- 
vellous protective  power  against  smallpox,  and  predicting  the  incalculable 
benefits  that  the  citizens  of  his  own  town  and  country  would  derive  from 
it.  "But,"  says  Waterhouse,  "this  publication  shared  the  fate  of  most 
others  on  new  discoveries.  A  few  received  it  as  a  very  important  dis- 
covery, highly  interesting  to  humanity;  some  doubted  it;  others  observed 
that  wise  and  prudent  conduct  which  allows  them  to  condemn  or  applaud 
as  the  event  might  prove;  while  a  greater  number  absolutely  ridiculed  it 
as  one  of  those  whims  which  rise  to-day  and  to-morrow  are  no  more." 

Soon  after  this  Waterhouse  received  from  Ix)ndon  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Pearson's  book  (the  second  publication  on  vaccination)  entitled  An 
Inquiry  Concerning  the  History  of  the  CowpoXy  Prinmpally  with  a  View 
of  Superseding  and  Extinguishing  Sm<illpox,  At  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  held  in  the  University  Build- 
ing, and  presided  over  by  John  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  Waterhouse  gave  an  account  of  the  "new  inoculation,"  read 
passages  from  Jenner's  publication,  and  recapitulated  from  Pearson's 
book  as  much  as  he  could  remember,  the  book  itself,  he  tells  us,  having 
been  loaned  and  lost.  The  membership  of  the  academy  included  the 
most  cultured  men  of  Boston,  and  the  communication  was  received 
with  interest  and  satisfaction  by  all;  but  none  manifested  so  great  an 
interest  as  the  illustrious  President  himself,  "who,"  as  Waterhouse  says, 
"  to  a  profound  erudition  in  letters  and  politics  joins  no  small  knowledge 
in  the  science  of  medicine." 

Before  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  academy,  Waterhouse 
received  the  third  publication  on  the  subject  of  vaccination,  which  was 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  William  Woodville,  physician  to  the  Smallpox 
Hospital  of  London.  This  publication  was  entitled  Reports  of  a  Series 
of  Inoculations  for  the  Variolcc  Vaccinae,  or  Cowpox,  with  Remarks  and 
Observations  on  this  Disease^  Considered  as  a  Substitute  for  the  Small- 
pox.  In  lieu  of  a  paper  which  he  had  been  asked  to  prepare  for  this 
meeting,  Waterhouse  read  extracts  from  this  publication.  Having  had 
as  yet  no  experience  in  vaccination,  not  even  having  seen  a  case,  he 
naturally  failed  to  recognize  the  almost  unpardonable  mistake  of 
Woodville.  In  his  publication  Woodville  states  that  a  large  number 
of  persons  whom  he  "vaccinated"  broke  out  during  the  course  of  the 
supposed  vaccine  disease  with  a  vesicular  eruption.  Some,  he  says, 
had  200,  some  300,  some  500,  and  a  few  had  from  1000  to  1500  vesicles. 
An  infant  at  the  breast  died  of  convulsions  on  the  eleventh  day  after 
the  "vaccine  matter"  had  been  inserted,  presenting  at  the  time  of  death 
from  80  to  100  vesicles.  The  explanation  of  this  unusual  phenomenon 
is  that  Woodville  first  vaccinated  a  number  of  persons  and  then,  three 
to  five  davs  afterward,  inoculated  tli?:n  with  variolous  matter.     The 
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result  was  that  these  persons  were  aflFected  by  both  vaccinia  and  small- 
pox. Now,  it  was  the  virus  taken  from  this  source  that  produced  the 
eruption  in  the  cases  just  referred  to.  This  mixed  virus  was  distributed 
freely  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and,  as  already  stated,  threatened  for 
a  time  the  reputation  of  Jenner's  discovery.  Woodville  and  some  others 
regarded  this  generalized  eruption  as  peculiar  to  vaccinia. 

After  Waterhouse  had  collected  together  a  mass  of  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  "  too  great,"  as  he  says,  **  to  be  resisted 
by  any  mind  not  perverted  by  prejudice,"  he  began  to  seek  the  treasure. 
After  several  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  the  virus  in  an  active  state  from 
England,  he  at  length  received  some  from  Dr.  Haygarth,  of  Bath,  by 
a  short  passage  from  Bristol,  and  with  it  vaccinated  successfully  some  of 
the  younger  members  of  his  own  family.  This  virus  was  received  the 
latter  part  of  June,  1800,  and  on  July  8th  he  vaccinated  one  of  his  sons, 
Daniel  OUver  Waterhouse,  aged  five  years.  So  far  as  existing  records 
show,  this  boy  was  the  first  person  vaccinated  in  America. 

Finding  that  the  course  of  vaccinia  in  this  child  was  typical,  as  com- 
pared with  Jenner's  description  of  the  disease,  he  then  vaccinated 
another  son,  aged  three  years,  with  virus  taken  from  the  arm  of  the 
first  child;  next  a  servant  boy,  aged  twelve  years,  with  some  of  the 
infected  thread  received  from  England;  then  an  infant,  one  year  old, 
and  its  nur^e,  both  from  the  arm  of  the  two-year-old  boy.  A  few  of  the 
physicians  of  Boston  and  adjacent  towns  who  felt  an  interest  in  the 
matter  visited  the  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  learning  something  about 
the  new  disease.  The  visits  of  these  physicians  gave  rise  to  a  malicious 
report  that  one  of  the  Waterhouse  children  was  so  ill  from  the  **new 
inoculation"  as  to  recjuire  a  consultation  of  several  members  of  the 
profession.  This  was  l)ut  the  beginnin<j;  of  a  long  series  of  perversion 
of  facts  against  which  this  worthy  man  had  to  contend  in  his  work  of 
introducing  vaccination  into  Boston.  A  ninnl)er  of  persons  now  applied 
to  Waterhouse  for  the  benefits  of  vaccination,  hut  he  declined  to  vac- 
cinate anyone  residing  outside  of  Cambridge  until  he  had  proved  that 
this  new  agent  conferred  protection  against  smallpox.  He  determined 
therefore  to  subject  his  children  to  smallpox  inoculation. 

Dr.  Aspinwall,  who  was  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  Smallpox 
Hospital,  at  once  signified  his  willingness  to  assist  in  the  experiment, 
and  about  two  months  after  the  vaccination  of  Waterhouse's  children 
they  were  sent  to  the  hospital  and  not  only  freely  exposed  to  the  infec- 
tion of  smallpox,  but  also  inoculated  with  fresh  matter  taken  from  a 
patient.  Finding  the  children  resisted  the  disease  absolutely  when 
subjected  to  this  most  crucial  test,  Waterhouse  exclaimed:  "One  fact 
in  such  cases  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments.'* 

Having  now  proved  that  vaccinia  confers  protection  against  small- 
pox, Waterhou.se  was  ready  and  anxious  to  extend  its  benefits  as  widely 
as  possible.  He  labored  earnestly  and  persistently  for  the  abolishment 
of  smallpox  inoculation,  which  was  then  conmionly  practised,  and  the 
adoption  of  vaccination  in  its  stead.  While  he  recognized  the  fact  that 
inoculation  had  robbed  smallpox  of  very  many  of  its  terrors,  yet,  like 
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Jenner,  he  looked  confidently  to  vaccination  to  eflFect  its  entire  exter- 
mination. For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  public  the  danger  from 
smallpox,  the  benefit  of  smallpox  inoculation,  and  the  still  greater 
benefit  of  vaccination,  he  published  in  the  Columbian  Sentinel  a  com- 
parative view,  somewhat  figuratively  stated.    Thus: 

Natural  SmcUlpox.  Inoculated  SmaUpoz.  Kinepoz. 

**  A  contagious  disease ;  1  in  "Contagious ;  1  in  800  dies."  "Non-contagious ;     never 

6  who  take  it  dies."  faUl." 

"It  is  iike  an  attempt  to  cross  "  It  is  like  crossing  the  stream  "It  is  like  crossing  the  stream 

a  dangerous  stream  by  swim>  in  an  old  leaky  boat,  where  1  on  a  new  and  safe  bridge." 

ming,  where  lin 6 perishes."  in  300 perishes." 

Waterhouse  was  desirous  that  vaccination  should  at  first  be  placed 
only  in  careful  hands;  for  he  remembered  that  a  few  unsuccessful  cases 
at  the  beginning  of  smallpox  inoculation  in  Scotland  deprived  that 
country  of  the  benefits  of  this  measure  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Jenner,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Waterhouse  informing  him  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  first  supply  of  virus,  and  detailing  certain  unfortu- 
nate experiences  in  the  hands  of  some  physicians,  wrote:  "I  do  not  care 
what  British  laws  the  Americans  discard,  so  that  they  stick  to  this — 
never  to  take  the  virus  from  a  vaccine  pustule  for  the  purpose  of  inocula- 
tion after  the  efflorescence  is  formed  around  it.  I  wish  this  efflorescence 
to  be  considered  as  a  sacred  boundary  over  which  the  lancet  should 
never  pass."  This  advice  was  so  constantly  given  by  Jenner,  and  was 
deemed  of  so  great  importance  by  him,  that  it  became  known  every- 
where as  the  "Golden  Rule"  of  vaccination. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1801  Waterhouse  received  fresh  supplies  of 
virus  from  Jenner,  Lettsom,  and  other  friends  in  England.  With  addi- 
tional information  and  fresh  virus  he  began  vaccinating  again,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  the  vaccine  disease  presented  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  first  case  in  his  own  family.  He  was  now  anxious  that  the  benefits 
of  vaccination  should  be  diflFused  throughout  this  entire  country.  As 
he  had  received  some  months  before  a  letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  this  high  dignitary  manifested 
considerable  interest  in  the  subject,  Waterhouse  concluded  that  if  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  could  be  induced  to  take  hold  of  the 
matter,  vaccination  would  be  introduced  into  the  South  more  speedily 
and  safely  than  by  any  other  agency.  The  letter  of  the  President  con- 
tained not  only  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  Waterhouse's 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  cowpox,  but  a  very  complimentary  refer- 
ence to  his  humane  work.    The  letter  read  as  follows: 

Washington,  December  25th,  1800. 

Sir  :  I  received  last  night,  and  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction,  your  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  of  kinepock,  and  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  communication  of  it. 

I  had  before  attended  to  your  publications  on  the  subject  in  the  newspapers,  and  took  much 

interest  in  the  experiments  you  were  making.    Every  friend  of  humanity  must  look  with  pleasure 

upon  this  discovery  by  which  one  evil  more  is  withdrawn  from  the  condition  of  man,  and  must 

contemplate  the  possibility  that  new  improvements  and  discoverice  may  still  more  and  more  lessen 

the  catalogue  of  evils.    In  this  line  of  proceeding  you  deserve  well  of  your  country ;  and  1  pray  you 

accept  my  portion  of  the  tribute  due  you,  and  assumncc  of  high  consideration  and  respect,  with 

which  I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Pr.  Watkrhodsb,  Cambridge.  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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In  pursuance  of  his  purpose,  Waterhouse  forwarded  to  the  President, 
June  8,  1801,  some  virus,  together  with  books  and  drawings  descriptive 
of  vaccinia,  and  requested  that  they  be  given  to  some  careful  and  dis- 
cerning practitioner — to  his  own  family  physician,  if  he  preferred.  He 
also  sent  a  lengthy  letter  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  use  of  the  virus, 
and  courteously  reminded  the  President  that  amidst  the  pelting  storms 
of  his  adversaries  Jenner  had  the  countenance  of  his  sovereign;  that 
the  Duke  of  York  was  a  patron  of  the  London  Vaccine  Institution ;  that 
Bonaparte  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  dissemination  of  vaccination  in 
France,  and  so  did  the  German  nobility  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  lend 
his  influence  to  extend  the  blessings  of  the  new  discovery  to  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  believing,  as  he  said,  if  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  it  would  make  a  greater  and  more 
favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  public. 

The  President's  reply  convinced  Waterhouse  that  he  had  made- no 
mistake  in  the  course  he  decided  upon.  The  virus  which  had  been  sent 
him  was  entrusted  to  a  judicious  and  successful  physician,  but  it  failed 
to  communicate  the  vaccine  disease.  So  also  did  the  second  and  even 
the  third  lot  sent  to  the  President  by  Waterhouse.  A  number  of  com- 
munications  passed  between  these  gentlemen,  when  at  last  JeflFerson 
suggested  that  as  the  weather  was  warm  the  virus  be  placed  in  a  small 
vial  hermetically  sealed,  and  that  this  vial  be  immersed  in  water  in  a 
larger  one,  which  must  also  be  hermeticallly  sealed.  The  virus  thus 
conveyed  was  used  on  some  members  of  the  President's  family  by  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  of  Monticello,  and  proved  successful.  This  occurred  August 
6,  ISOl.  From  his  own  family  the  President  supplied  Dr.  Gantt,  of 
Washington,  with  a  small  quantity  of  vaccine  matter,  and  thus  was  the 
seed  of  vaccination  planted  at  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

AH  applications  made  to  the  President  for  virus  received  his  careful 
attention.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  sowing  the  seed  of  vaccination 
not  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  hut  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  States  farther  South.  He  studied  the  process  of 
vaccinia  so  carefully  that  he  was  able  to  advise  others  as  to  the  proper 
time  for  taking  the  virus.  This  period  he  fixed  at  eight  times  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  date  of  vaccination.  His  advice  in  this  matter, 
we  regret  to  say,  was  frequently  disregarded  by  physicians,  who  be- 
lieved themselves  wiser  than  he,  but  never  without  detriment  to  vaccin- 
ation. 

Waterhouse  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  virus  which 
first  proved  effective  in  New  York  City  came  from  him.  To  speak  more 
definitely,  it  was  taken  from  the  arm  of  Governor  Sargent's  domestic, 
who  had  been  vaccinated  in  Boston  by  Waterhouse,  and  thence  was 
inoculated  into  several  persons  in  New  York  City,  on  May  22,  ISOl,  by 
Dr.  Valentine  Seaman.  Vaccine  virus  first  reached  Philadelphia  in  an 
effective  state  November  9, 1801 .  It  was  forwarded  by  Jefferson,  through 
Mr.  John  Vaughan,  to  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  personal  letter  from  the  President,  full  of  valuable  instruction  as 
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to  its  proper  use.  The  first  person  who  is  said  to  have  been  successfully 
vaccinated  in  Philadelphia  was  Dr.  Coxe  himself. 

Soon  after  Jenner's  brochure  was  published  there  appeared  in  abnost 
every  civilized  country  in  the  world  one  or  more  supporters  of  the  new 
discovery  who  adhered  more  faithfully  than  others  to  the  teachings  of 
the  master,  and  consequently  achieved  distinction  in  this  new  field  of 
beneficent  work. 

Waterhouse,  of  Boston;  Sacco,  of  Milan;  and  De  Carro,  of  Vienna, 
were  the  most  faithful  followers  of  Jenner.  Of  his  many  disciples, 
Waterhouse  was  probably  the  ablest  and  worthiest.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  to  say  he  was  so  regarded  by  the  great  benefactor  himself. 
The  published  letters  of  Jenner  clearly  indicate  his  high  esteem  of  this 
disciple.  He  well  deserved  the  confidence  of  the  master;  for,  single 
handed  and  alone,  in  his  own  city,  he  faithfully  and  earnestly  defended 
and  vindicated  vaccination  against  the  ridicule  of  the  profession  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  public  for  seven  years,  or  until  con\iction  became 
too  strong  for  argument,  and  theoretical  objections  were  forced  to  give 
way  to  stubborn  facts.  So  earnestly,  constantly,  and  successfully  did 
Waterhouse  devote  his  time  and  talent  to  the  dissemination  of  vaccina- 
tion in  this  country,  and  always  so  precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  Jenner,  that  he  received  the  complimentary  title  of  the 
"Jenner  of  America;"  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  favor  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  his  own  country,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
London  Medical  Society. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  VAOOINATION. 

In  order  that  a  vaccination  may  pursue  a  perfect  course  and  remain 
free  of  subsequent  complications  it  is  important  that  certain  precautions 
be  observed.  These  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Care  as  to  (1)  purity 
of  the  vaccine  virus;  (2)  condition  of  the  vaccinae;  (3)  asepsis  dur- 
ing insertion  of  the  virus;  (4)  subsequent  protection  of  the  vaccine 
lesion. 

Purity  of  Vaccine  Virus. — Vaccine  virus  may  be  of  human  or  bovine 
origin.  Within  recent  years  the  use  of  calf-lymph  has  become  generally 
and,  indeed,  almost  universally  adopted.  The  German  government*  in 
1884  passed  a  law  that  vaccinations  and  revaccinations  in  the  Empire 
of  Germany  be  performed  exclusively  with  animal  vaccine.' 

Humanized  Virus. — In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  human- 
ized lymph,  it  is  best  taken  from  a  vaccine  pock  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth  day.  Virus  should  only  be  used  from  a  perfect,  primary,  vaccine 
vesicle  containing  clear  or  opalescent  fluid.  Where  there  is  excessive 
inflammation  or  any  other  irregularity  present,  the  vaccinifer  should  be 
rejected.    The  employment  of  the  contents  of  lesions  which  have  become 

^  Resolution  of  the  Imperial  Vaccine  (k)ramlMion  of  1«84 ;  approval  of  the  resolution  by  the 
Bundesrath,  18A5. 

*  In  Mexico  humanlcecl  lymph  is  still  extensively  employed,  and  is  preferred  by  the  physicians  of 
that  country  to  borine  virus. 
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purulent  is  strongly  to  be  condemned.  Jenner's  dictum  was  that  lymph 
should  never  be  taken  from  a  lesion  after  the  formation  of  the  areola; 
this  he  regarded  as  the  "golden  rule  of  vaccination."  The  vaccine 
crust  is  inferior  to  direct  arm-to-arm  vaccination  with  fluid  Ijrmph. 
^^^len  a  crust  is  employed  at  the  present  day  it  should  be  moistened 
with  boiled  water  and  rubbed  up  upon  a  sterile  piece  of  glass. 

The  condition  of  health  of  the  vaccinifer  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
^^^len  humanized  virus  is  employed  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  health  of 
the  parental  antecedents  should  be  made.  The  subject  from  whom 
the  vaccine  is  obtained  should  be  in  thoroughly  good  health.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  determine  that  the  vaccinifer  is  free  of 
hereditary  syphilis.  While  the  transmission  of  this  disease  by  vaccina- 
tion is  extremely  rare,  its  possibility  is  sufficiently  well  established  to 
warrant  every  precaution  being  taken. 

It  is  the  custom  to  obtain  vaccine  virus  only  from  young  subjects; 
these  are,  of  course,  less  apt  to  be  suflFering  from  certain  transmissible 
diseases.  It  is  well,  however,  that  the  infant  vaccinifer  should  have 
reached  the  age  of  six  months  or  thereabouts,  so  as  to  have  passed  the 
period  at  which  evidences  of  hereditary  syphilis  usually  make  their 
appearance. 

To  obtain  human  vaccine  lymph  the  vesicle,  after  having  been  pre- 
nously  cleansed  with  soap  and  boiled  water,  should  be  punctured  in 
several  places  with  a  lancet  and  the  droplets  of  lymph  allowed  to  flow 
out.  These  are  then  transferred  upon  a  clean  lancet  to  the  individual 
al>out  to  he  vaccinated;  or  if  the  lymph  is  to  be  used  later  or  employed 
upon  some  one  at  a  distance,  it  may  be  collected  in  a  sterile  capillary 
tube.  After  the  vesicle  is  punctured  the  tube  is  thrust  through  the 
opening,  the  lymph  filling  the  tube  by  capillary  attraction.  When  it  is 
alwuit  two-thirds  full  the  tube  is  withdrawn  and  the  ends  sealed  by 
heating  them  in  a  Hiinsen  flame.  The  tubes  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place  until  used.  To  expel  the  lymph  from  the  tube  the  ends  should  be 
broken  ott*  and  the  fluid  blown  out  with  a  small  rubber  bulb. 

At  the  present  day  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  bovine  lymph.  This 
material  is  employed  in  two  different  forms — as  a  lymph  and  as  a  vesicle 
pulp.  Lymph,  which  is  the  clear  fluid  contents  of  well -developed  vac- 
cine vesicles,  has  been  in  use  a  long  time.  Pulp,  which  is  a  combination 
of  the  lymph  and  the  interior  epithelial  structure  of  the  pock,  has  more 
recently  come  into  favor,  and  is  at  the  present  time  regarded  as  possessing 
greater  vaccinal  activity  than  the  clear  fluid.  Vaccine  lymph  is  used 
either  in  the  dry  form  upon  strips  of  ivory  or  celluloid  (so-called  "dry 
jwints'')  or  in  sealed  capillary  tubes  in  the  form  of  a  glycerin  emulsion. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  best  observers  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  glycerinated  lymph.  This  form  of  lymph  has  the  sanction 
and  endorsement  of  the  British  Royal  Vaccination  Commission.  The 
method  of  preparation  of  dry  and  glycerinated  lymph  is  elsewhere 
con.sidered. 

Condition  of  the  Vaccinee. — There  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  a 
child  that  constitutes  a  sufKcient  contraindication  to  the  performance 
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of  vaccination,  if  there  be  liability  of  exposure  to  the  infection  of  small- 
pox. We  have  vaccinated  scores  of  children  suffering  from  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  during  the  presence  on  the 
grounds  of  smallpox  cases.  We  have  never  seen  any  untoward  results 
from  vaccinating  these  patients,  but  the  vesicles  have  not  always  been 
as  perfect  as  we  would  have  liked  to  see  them. 

When  smallpox  is  not  prevalent  it  is  proper  for  physicians  to  exercise 
discretion  in  choosing  the  time  for  the  vaccination  of  an  infant.  There 
being  no  urgency,  the  medical  adviser  may  wait  until  the  child  has  reached 
a  favorable  age  and  is  in  good  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  vaccine 
disease. 

Age  of  Child. — In  order  that  the  proper  protection  against  smallpox 
may  be  granted  to  infants  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  vaccinated 
during  the  first  year  of  life.  The  vaccination  laws  of  Germany  require 
that  every  child  be  subjected  to  this  measure  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  year  of  life,  unless  it  is  contraindicated  by  reason  of  poor  health. 
The  age  which  is  generally  considered  most  appropriate  is  between  jour 
and  six  months,  for  at  this  period  the  child  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  process  of  dentition.  If  there  be  danger  of  smallpox 
there  is  no  reason  to  delay  because  of  the  tender  age  of  the  child.  W^e 
have  on  a  number  of  occasions  vaccinated  infants  immediately  upon 
their  appearance  into  the  world,  and  we  do  not  recall  any  bad  effects 
that  have  resulted  from  such  early  vaccinations.  Indeed,  we  have 
been  impressed  with  the  very  slight  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance 
that  has  attended  such  vaccinations.  Where,  however,  no  haste  is 
necessary,  we  deem  it  well  to  wait  for  several  months  until  the  child 
becomes  stronger  and  more  accustomed  to  its  mundane  environment. 

Health  of  the  Child. — It  is  best  to  delay  the  performance  of  vaccina- 
tion (provided  smallpox  be  not  prevalent)  if  the  child  is  poorly  nour- 
ished, or  suffering  from  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  scrofulous  glands,  eczema, 
etc.,  or  if  the  infant  has  been  recently  weaned  or  placed  upon  some  new 
food.  Vaccination  of  such  children  is  prohibited  by  the  regulations  of 
the  English  Local  Government  Board.  In  general  terms  it  may  be 
said  that  when  smallpox  is  not  prevalent  the  physician  may  select 
such  time  for  the  vaccination  of  an  infant  as  may  find  it  in  the  best 
physical  condition. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  VACCIKATION. 

Vaccination  being  in  a  sense  a  surgical  procedure,  its  performance 
must  be  guarded  by  those  precautions  of  asepsis  which  at  the  present 
time  apply  to  all  chirurgical  manipulations.  Laboratory  studies  and 
practical  experience  have  both  shown  that  even  in  the  most  trivial  of 
all  surgical  procedures — the  introduction  of  a  hj'podermic  needle  into 
the  skin — certain  precautions  as  to  bacterial  cleanliness  are  necessary. 
Many  years  ago,  before  the  days  of  bacteriology,  this  truth  was  not 
known  and  consequently  proper  care  was  not,  as  a  rule,  obsened  either 
in  surgery  or  in  the  practice  of  vaccination. 
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Asepsis. — It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  vaccine  lymph  be  free 
of  foreign  bacteria.  In  order  that  all  wound  infections  may  be  avoided 
it  is  advisable  that  the  arm  of  the  vaccinae,  the  instrument  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  hands  of  the  vaccinator  be  perfectly  clean.  Further- 
more, the  vaccine  vesicle  must  be  so  protected  as  to  prevent  subsequent 
infection  at  the  site  of  vaccination. 

Disinfection  of  the  Skin. — Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  thoroughness  with  which  disinfection  of  the  proposed  vaccination 
area  should  be  carried  out.  Some  writers  urge  such  a  preparation  of 
the  skin  as  is  practised  prior  to  an  ordinary  surgical  operation.  Others 
believe  that  the  use  of  strong  antiseptics  is  to  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as 
they  may  destroy  the  activity  of  the  vaccine  material  when  placed  upon 
the  skin. 

We  would  counsel  the  following  technique:  It  is  advisable  for  the 
patient  to  take  a  tub  bath  on  or  before  the  day  on  which  the  vaccination 
is  to  be  performed,  and  to  put  on  clean  undergarments.  (Unfortunately, 
it  is  difficult  to  have  these  measures  carried  out  in  the  very  people  who 
most  need  them.) 

The  vaccination  area,  usually  the  arm,  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  potash  soap  and  hot  water,  some  friction  being  used  so  as  to  dis- 
tend the  cutaneous  capillaries.  Personally,  we  prefer  to  follow  this 
cleansing  with  the  application  of  alcohol,  although  in  cleanly  persons 
this  is  perhaps  not  necessary.  The  arm  is  then  to  be  dried  with  sterile 
absorbent  cotton,  or,  when  this  is  not  available,  a  perfectly  clean  towel. 
The  operator  may  employ  an  ordinary  lancet  or  a  needle  to  produce 
the  necessary  abrasion.  If  the  former  is  used  it  should  be  previously 
disinfected  by  boiling,  immersion  in  an  antiseptic  solution,  or  thorough 
cleansing  with  soap  and  water  or  alcohol.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  employ 
a  needle  for  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  a  new  and  clean  one  can  be  used 
for  each  vaccination. 

The  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  is  the  site  usually  selected  for  the 
introduction  of  the  virus.  The  skin  is  made  tense  through  the  grasping 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  with  the  left  hand.  The  epidermis  is  then 
abraded  over  an  area  of  a  third  or  a  half  inch;  this  is  done  either  by 
vertical  or  cross  scarification  with  a  needle  or  simple  scraping  with  a 
lancet  or  scalpel. 

It  is  important  that  the  abrasion  he  not  too  deep.  The  drawing  of 
blood  is  to  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  it  may  float  away  the  lymph  and 
prevent  absorption;  it  is  further  claimed  that  the  deep  scarification  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  excessive  degree  of  inflammation.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  abrade  deeper  than  is  necessary  to  see  the  little  red- 
dish f)oints  which  represent  the  loops  of  the  papillary  bloodvessels. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  rub  the  virus  well  into  the  abraded 
surface.  The  hasty  smearing  of  the  lymph  upon  the  arm  with  no  further 
manipulation  is  probably  responsible  for  a  certain  percentage  of  failures. 

Some  writers  have  advocated  vaccination  hij  hypodermic  or,  rather, 
inJradrrmic  puncture.  This  is  accomplished  by  expelling  the  lymph  upon 
the  previously  cleansed  vaccination  site,  and  then  passing  a  thoroughly 
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sterile  hypodermic  needle  obliquely  through  the  skin  over  this  area. 
Several  punctures  should  be  made  within  an  area  of  1  cm.  square,  but 
they  should  not  be  deep  enough  to  draw  blood.  The  puncture  carries 
the  Ijrmph  into  the  skin.  The  alleged  advantage  that  little  or  no  scar 
results  from  this  method  appears  to  us  to  be  in  reality  a  disadvantage — 
for  the  presence  of  a  scar  and  its  character  constitute,  as  a  rule,  visible 
evidence  of  the  amount  of  protection  against  smallpox  which  the 
individual  enjoys.  We  therefore  see  no  special  advantage  of  this  over 
other  methods  of  vaccination. 

It  is  best  to  allow  the  lymph  to  dry  upon  the  arm  by  exposure  to  the 
air;  this  will  ordinarily  take  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  Where  it  is 
inconvenient  to  keep  the  arm  bared  for  this  time,  there  is  no  objection 
to  protecting  the  abraded  surface  for  a  few  hours  with  a  loosely  fitting 
shield  made  of  pressed  linen.  It  is  important  that  no  shield  should  be 
applied  which  congests  the  parts  by  peripheral  pressure  or  which  exerts 
any  suction. 

The  vaccine  vesicle  when  formed  should  be  sedulously  guarded 
against  mechanical  violence  or  injury.  Nature  provides  an  excellent 
protective  covering  for  the  vaccine  wound — a  hard,  concrete,  firmly 
attached  crust.  This  crust  is  formed  by  desiccation  of  the  vaccine 
pock.  When  the  vesicle  is  nrptured  by  traiunatism,  some  of  the  con- 
tents escape  and  fonn  an  irregular,  friable  crust  which  is  easily  detached, 
leaving  an  open  wound  which  is  liable  to  infection  with  pathogenic 
organisms. 

Shields. — Various  forms  of  shields  have  been  devised  to  protect  the 
vaccine  lesion  from  injury  and  infection.  Many  of  these  have  failed 
utterly  of  their  purpose,  and  some  have  done  actual  injury  by  increasing 
the  inflammation,  and  by  rubbing  off  the  scabs  and  thus  producing 
open  sores.  Some  writers  condemn  all  shields;  we  have  seen  a  few 
made  of  a  light  metal  like  aluminum  which  appeared  to  protect  the 
vaccine  lesions  from  the  adhesion  of  the  sleeve  and  from  accidental 
injury  without  exerting  any  injurious  compression.  The  use  of  such  a 
shield,  which  can  be  easily  sterilized,  may  be  recommended.  The 
application  of  a  sterile  gauze  compress  over  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  also 
advocated;  there  is  no  objection  to  this  save  where  the  vesicle  becomes 
ruptured,  when  the  crust  will  adhere  to  the  gauze  and  be  torn  off  with 
its  removal. 

Patients  should  be  advised  not  to  allow  the  sleeve  of  the  shirt  or 
undershirt  to  rub  against  the  vaccine  vesicle.  It  is  often  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  thoroughly  clean  piece  of  linen  sewed  into  that  portion  of  the 
sleeve  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  vesicle.  Caution  should  be 
given  patients  against  rubbing,  scratching,  or  otherwise  fingering  the 
vaccination  scab;  manipulation  of  this  character  is  a  fertile  source  of 
ulceration  and  late  wound  infection. 

Number  of  Insertions. — It  is  the  custom  abroad  to  insert  the  lymph 
at  several  sites.  When  this  is  done  the  scarifications  should  not  be  too 
close,  for  fear  of  interfering  with  the  vitality  of  the  intervening  skin, 
thus  leading  to  sloughing.    It  is  best  to  allow  threcHjuarters  of  an  inch 
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or  an  inch  of  healthy  skin  between  the  lesions.    In  this  country  it  is  the 
custom  to  make  but  a  single  insertion. 

When  a  person  has  been  exposed  to  the  infection  of  smallpox  it  is 
well  to  insert  lymph  from  two  or  three  different  tubes  in  different  places, 
so  that  the  fullest  opportunity  of  inducing  vaccinia  may  be  offered.  It 
is  better  that  the  patient  should  suffer  from  a  sore  arm  than  from  smalt- 
pox. 

STUPTOHS  AND  COURSE  Or  VACCINIA. 

Vaccinia  in  the  human  subject  is  always  produced  by  inoculation. 
While  the  evolution  of  the  vaccine  lesion  is  a  more  or  less  constant  one, 
yet  a  certain  degree  of  variation  will  result  according  as  the  vaccination 
IS  performed  with  original  cowpox  virus,  long  humanized,  or  heifer- 
trsnsmitted  virus.     These  differences  refer  rather  to  the  comparative 


rapidity  of  the  process,  the  size  of  the  lesion,  and  the  diaracter  of  the 
rni.st  and  the  resulting  scar,  than  to  any  deviation  in  the  evolution  of 
the   ]KK-k. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  insertion  of  the  vaccine 
vims  no  symptoms  are  observed  beyond  those  incident  to  the  slight 
abrasion  of  the  skin  made  by  the  oi>erator's  lancet.  On  the  third  or 
fourth  day  very  faint  redness  may  be  seen  around  the  site  of  the  inocuhi- 
liiiii.  This  redness  ^radnully  increases  while  at  the  same  time  a  dis- 
tinct papule  is  f<inned,  which  becomes  shghtly  more  prominent  by 
increasing  in  area  rather  than  in  height. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  lesion  bcgiiis  to  l>e  vcsiculnr.  This  is  usually 
obser^■ed  first  upon  the  margin  of  the  inocnlnted  aren.  The  vesicle 
gradually  increases  in  size,  ami  the  lymph  that  it  contains  is  at  iirst  thin 
and  ]>erfectly  transparent.     On  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  reaches  its 
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greatest  perfection;  it  is  then  considerably  elevated  above  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  presents  a  "pearly"  appearance,  although  at  times 
the  vesicle  is  yellowish.  When  examined  closely  it  will  be  found  to 
have,  even  at  an  early  stage  of  its  development,  an  umbilicated  form 
similar  to  that  seen  in  the  vesicle  of  variola.  The  peripheral  portion  of 
the  vesicle  is  bulging  and  prominent,  whereas  the  centre  is  depressed. 
About  this  time  there  appears  around  the  vesicle  an  inflammatory 
band  or  areola.    This  is  most  intense  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 


of  the  vesicle,  gradually  merging  into  the  normally  tinted  skin.  During 
the  ninth  and  tenth  days  the  redness  increases;  streaks  of  redness 
often  extend  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lesion.  Occasionally 
the  cellular  tissue  becomes  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process,  pro- 
ducing a  swelling  and  hardness  of  the  skin  of  the  arm.  The  glands 
of  the  axilla,  when  the  vaccination  is  perfonned  upon  the  arm,  fre- 
quently become  enlarged  and  painful. 
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At  the  same  time  mild  constitutional  symptoms  make  their  appear- 
ance. Slight  rigors  sometimes  occur,  followed  by  moderate  elevation 
of  temperature.  It  is  not  often  that  the  terapeiature  rises  more  than 
one,  two,  or  three  degrees  above  the  normal.  There  are  apt  to  be 
malaise,  impaired  appetite,  and  disturbed  sleep;  but  none  of  these 
symptoms  continue  very  long.  In  recording  very  carefully  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  observed  in  his  first  case  of  induced  vaccinia, 
Jenner  says:  "On  the  seventh  day  he  (a  boy  aged  eight  years)  com- 
plained of  uneasiness  in  the  axilla,  and  on  the  ninth  he  became  a  little 
chilly,  lost  his  appetite,  and  had  a  slight  headache.  During  the  whole 
of  this  day  he  was  perecptibly  indisposed,  and  spent  the  night  with 
some  degree  of  restlessness,  but  on  the  following  day  he  was  perfectly 
well."  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  many  children  pass  through 
the  regular  course  of  vaccinia  without  any  apparent  systemic  disturb- 
ance; our  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  that  in  very  young  infants,  ''«'■  ^ 

particularly  those  but  a  few  weeks 
old,  the  febrile  reaction  is  less  pro- 
nounced than  in  older  children.  At 
times  both  the  constitutional  and 
local  symptoms  of  vaccinia  are 
very  severe,  especially  in  second- 
ary vaccinations. 

It  occasionally  happens  in  severe 
cases  of  primary  vaccinia  that  a 
cutaneous  eruption  appears  at 
al>out  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease. 
'ITiis  eruption  consists  of  a  macular 
en'thcma  similar  to  but  flatter  than 
the  measles  eruption.  The  efflor- 
escence may  be  comparatively 
limited  in  extent  or  it  may  cover 
almost  the  entire  Intdy.  On  ac- 
count of  its  not  infrequent  assm-ia- 
linn  with  the  vaccine  process  it  has  *"'''""'"'"  "jiiTb^^miltiy!"""'"' 
Iieen  called  roseola  vaccinosa.     An 

analogous  and  almost  identical  eniptiim,  designated  roseola  variolosa. 
is  occasionally  seen  in  modified  casrsof  sniallpox  just  Iwfore  the  appear- 
ance of  the  papules.  These  eruptions  seldom  ciiiitinue  longer  than  two 
or  three  days. 

On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  vaccine  pnuess,  ihc  pock  begins 
to  fa<le.  In  its  ileclining  stage  its  contents  become  opa<pie,  desiccation 
appears  in  its  centre,  and  the  areola  sluides  off  into  two  or  three  con- 
centric circles,  varying  in  color  from  a  pale  red  to  a  iiecp  red  or  livid 
tinge. 

liy  the  fifteenth  day  desiccation  is  usually  completed,  althougli  the 
cnist  does  not  fall  oft,  nor  can  if  he  easily  removed  until  tlie  end  of 
the  third  and  frequently  not  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  week. 


The  completed  crust  is  of  a  mahogany  color,  rough  on  its  exterior, 
thin  at  its  centre  and  periphery,  with  a  thick,  circular  ridge  between. 
The  scar  is  at  first  red,  but  in  the  course  of  some  months  becomes  paler 
than  the  surrounding  skin.  It  is  pitted  or  foveolated,  and  not  infre- 
quently presents  an  elevated  centre  from  which  cicatricial  bands  radiate 
to  the  periphery.  A  perfectly  typical  scar  looks  as  if  it  had  been  stamped 
into  the  skin  with  a  sharply  cut  die. 

As  the  analogy  between  cowpox  and  smallpox  is  in  most  respects  very 
close,  and  as  variola  frequently  differs  in  the  duration  and  severity  of 
its  local  manifestations,  so  also  it  must  be  expected  that  the  local  lesions 


Vaccine  vesicle 


of  vaccinia  will  not  invariably  follow  the  typical  course  just  described. 
In  some  cases  the  course  of  the  disease  is  iindoiibte<lly  shorter  and 
init<ler,  while  in  others  it  is  longer  and  more  severe.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  the  pock  pass  through  the  stages  of  papule,  vesicle,  and 
pustule.  Likewise,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  uniform;  they 
may  not  be  present  at  all,  or,  if  present,  may  he  so  mild  as  to  pass  unob- 
served. 

Tardy  Vaccinia.— Occasionally  a  retardation  of  the  vaccine  process 
is  observer!;  usually  this  does  not  amount  to  more  tlian  a  delay  of  two 
or  three  days  in  the  development  of  the  vesicle.    In  such  cases  vesicula- 
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tion  is  observed  upon  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  and  the  areola  does  not 
develop  until  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day.  The  development  of  the  pock 
may  be  postponed  even  longer.  We 
have  seen  patients  present  no  evidence 
of  vaccinal  reaction  until  a  week  or 
ten  days  has  elapsed ;  on  such  occa- 
sions one  is  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
vaccination  is  a  failure,  when,  lo  and 
behold,  the  lesion  assumes  activity  and 
passes  through  the  normal  development 
of  the  vaccine  pock.  We  have  ob- 
ser\'ed  the  vesicle  to  appear  as  late  as 
one  month  after  the  inoculation  was 
performed  and  then  pursue  its  normal 
course.  Instances  have  been  repoite<l 
in  which  tlie  retardation  has  been  much 
longer. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
fresh  lymph  inserted  into  an  individual 
who  has  been  some  days  previously 
vaccinated  with  apparent  failure  will 
often  awaken  activity  in  the  old  sites 
of  inoculation,  and  thus  the  flrst  at- 
tempt and  the  more  recent  vaccination 


will  both  exhibit  lesions  which  run  their  course  at  the  same  time, 
Bousquet  reports  a  case  in  which  such  a  revival  of  a  dormant  vaccina- 
tion is  said  to  have  occurred  three  weeks  after  the  insertion  of  the  virus. 
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A  tardy  development  of  the  vaccine  lesion  occurs  more  commonly 
with  the  use  of  dry  virus  than  with  a  liquid  lymph.  A  retardation  of 
cowpox  in  a  healthy  individual  does  not  in  the  least  impair  its  protect- 
ive power  provided  it  runs  a  regular  course.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  a  tardy  development  of  the  vesicle  in  one  who  has  been  exposed 
to  smallpox  might  result  in  most  serious  consequences,  in  that  the  indi- 
vidual might  develop  variolous  symptoms  before  the  vaccine  vesicle  is 
sufficiently  far  advanced  to  confer  protection. 

Precocious  Vaccinia. — ^This  modification  of  the  normal  course  of 
vaccinia  is  much  rarer  than  retardation  of  the  process.  An  acceleration 
of  the  cowpox  vesicle  occasionally  occurs,  the  development  being  has- 
tened by  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  In  such  cases  the  usual  appear- 
ances of  the  eight-day  pock  are  manifest  on  the  seventh  day.  These 
remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  primary  vaccinations;  in  secondary  vac- 
cinations the  process  is  not  infrequently  hastened  and  shortened. 

A  very  hasty  development  of  vaccinal  reaction  in  a  primary  vaccina- 
tion should  direct  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  spurious  result,  as  such 
lesions  not  infrequently  appear  early  after  the  insertion  of  the  lymph. 

Accessory  or  Supemomerary  Vesicles. — It  occasionally  happens  that 
a  moderate  number  of  supernumerary  pocks  are  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  vaccine  inoculation.  Whereas  but  one  abrasion  may  have 
been  made  upon  the  arm,  we  now  and  then  observe  two  or  more  vaccine 
lesions  develop.  At  times  the  accessory  pocks  never  pass  beyond  the 
stage  of  papulation,  but  at  other  times  they  undergo  the  usual  evolu- 
tion. The  fact  that  such  additional  pocks  observe  a  predilection  for 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  original  inoculation  suggests  that 
they  may  have  resulted  from  absorption  of  virus  through  minute  and 
unobserved  abrasions.  It  is  contended  by  some  writeis  that  they  are 
due  to  transmission  of  the  vims  through  the  lymphatics,  inasmuch  as 
they  commonly  develop  at  a  time  when  the  primary  vaccine  vesicle 
begins  to  fill  with  lymph.  In  rare  cases  vesicles  may  develop  upon 
other  parts  of  the  body,  but  to  this  reference  will  be  made  later. 

Bryce's  Test:  Reinsertion  of  Vaccine  Matter  Five  Days  After  a 

Saccessfnl  Vaccination. — Bryce,  of  Edinburgh,*  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  a  fresh  insertion  of  Ivinph  made  at  any  period  not  later  than 
the  fifth  day  fi-om  the  successful  insertion  of  vaccine  virus  into  a  child's 
arm  would  take  effect  as  surely  as  if  no  previous  vaccination  had  been 
performed.  The  later  vesicles  will  overtake  in  their  course  the  vesicles 
first  made,  and  will  mature  and  fade  at  the  same  time  with  them, 
although  they  will  be  smaller  in  size.  For  instance,  if  some  active  vac- 
cine lymph  be  inoculated  four  or  five  days  after  a  first  vaccination, 
the  vesicles  of  the  second  insertion  will,  by  the  tenth  day  of  the  primary' 
vaccination,  mature  and  be  surrounded  by  an  areola,  although  they  will 
have  but  the  size  of  a  five  or  a  six-<lav  vesicle.    If  the   second  insertion 

« 

is  delayed  bevond  the  fifth  day,  there  will  he  either  no  result  at  all  or 
merely  the  formation  of  a  hard  papule.     Bryce  advocated  the  practical 

»  practioallObsery^^lppji  pu  the  Inoculation  of  the  Cowpox,  Edinburgh,  1802 ;  second  edition,  1809. 
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employment  of  lymph  reinsertion  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  protection 
conferred  by  the  original  vaccination.  He  argued  that  there  might 
be  a  perfect  local  vaccine  result,  without  such  a  systemic  impression  as 
to  confer  absolute  inmi unity  against  smallpox;  he  thought  that  by  the 
routine  reinoculation  of  lymph  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  existence 
of  the  constitutional  protection  might  be  tested.  This  practice,  which 
has  become  known  as  Bryce's  test,  has  not  been  accorded  much  endorse- 
ment, and  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  has,  however,  a  scientific  interest, 
for  it  is  the  analogue  of  the  accidental  autovaccination  which  occurs  in 
natural  cowpox,  as  a  result  either  of  movements  of  the  cow  or  the  manip- 
ulations of  the  milker. 

Spurious  Vaccination. — It  is  deemed  necessary  to  refer  to  a  spurious 
variety  of  vaccine  lesion  which  has  grown  more  frequent  of  late  years, 
namely,  the  red  raspberry  excrescencey  as  it  is  commonly  termed.  This 
growth,  when  seen,  usually  appears  from  three  to  seven  days  after  the 
introduction  of  the  virus,  beginning  as  a  red  elevation  at  the  site  of 
inoculation,  quite  similar  in  appearance  to  the  papule  of  true  vaccinia, 
but  instead  of  advancing  to  the  vesicular  stage  it  remains  hard,  dense, 
bright  red  in  color,  and  nodular  in  form,  looking  not  unlike  a  small 
TUBVus.  A  thin,  friable  crust  forms  on  its  surface,  but  when  this  is  removed 
the  lesion  continues  to  present  the  same  general  appearance  just  described. 
It  is  very  persistent,  remaining  usually  for  weeks  or  even  months;  no 
areola  forms  around  it  at  any  time,  and  it  is  not  followed  by  a  scar. 

This  peculiar  excrescence  was  described  by  some  of  the  earlier  writers 
on  vaccination;  but  during  the  long  period  in  which  humanized  virus 
was  used  exclusively,  it  was  not  observed.  Since  the  introduction  and 
general  employment  of  animal  vaccine  virus  it  has  frequently  been 
seen.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  occurs  as  the  result  of  inoculating  the 
human  subject  with  some  unknown  form  of  inert  or  non-specific 
material,  taken  from  a  vaccinated  bovine  animal.  That  this  is  a  spurious 
form  of  the  vaccine  disease,  and  utterly  devoid  of  protective  power 
against  either  variola  or  vaccinia,  the  writers  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  proving. 

The  vaccine  vesicle  sometimes  runs  an  entirely  irregular  course.  In 
such  cases  it  begins  with  itching  and  irritation;  instead  of  being  flat 
and  umbilicated,  the  vesicle  is  acuminated  or  conical.  The  fluid  is 
commonly  opaque  or  yellowish  instead  of  being  a  clear  lymph;  as  a 
result  the  characteristic  pearly  lustre  of  the  vesicle  is  absent.  An  irregu- 
lar areola  often  develops  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day;  several  days  earlier, 
therefore,  than  in  the  normal  vaccine  vesicle.  A  small  scab  forms 
which  usually  drops  off  about  the  tenth  day. 

Not  infrequently  the  vesicle  ruptures  early,  giving  issue  to  a  thin, 
yellowish  fluid  which  dries  in  the  form  of  a  friable  crust.  This  may 
become  detached  and  succeeded  bv  a  second  crust,  which  results  as 
the  first  from  the  desiccation  of  the  exuding  material. 

Sometimes  the  local  reaction  is  less  pronounced,  the  site  of  vaccina- 
tion inflaming  early  and  scabbing  within  a  few  days,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  a  week  the  process  has  entirely  terminated. 
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Bousquet,  quoted  by  Trousseau,  says:  "True  cowpox  hardly  begins 
to  show  itself  at  the  end  of  the  third  day;  but  the  false  is  much  earlief, 
and  may  be  seen  from  the  first  to  the  second  day  after  the  introduction 
of  the  virus,  a  circumstance  which  from  the  first  constitutes  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  affections.  False  cowpox  sometimes  shows  itself 
as  a  small  pimple,  which  goes  on  increasing  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  its  progress  becomes  arrested,  it  grows 
pale,  and  dries  up.  At  other  times  it  advances  farther,  always  pre- 
senting in  its  rapid  development  a  conical  or  globular  shape,  which  I 
look  upon  as  an  unerring  sign  of  false,  as  the  flattening  and  central 
depression    of   the  pock  are  signs  specifically    characteristic  of   the 

true The  false   pock  is  sometimes   red   and   sometimes 

yellowish.  It  never  assumes  the  brilliant,  silvery  lustre  which  distin- 
guishes the  prophylactic  cowpock." 

Such  lesions  as  those  described,  of  course,  utterly  fail  to  give  any 
protection  against  smallpox.  Inaccurate  observers  have  not  infre- 
quently regarded  such  "sore  arms"  as  successful  vaccinations,  and 
have  been  surprised  to  see  such  individuals  later  contract  smallpox. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  observed  smallpox  develop  in  individuals 
who  have  had  local  reactions  which  were  regarded  by  themselves,  and 
in  several  instances  by  their  physicians,  as  genuine  "takes."  We  recall 
the  case  of  a  stout  woman  of  thirty  years,  who  had  been  vaccinated 
without  result  some  years  previously,  and  who  was  vaccinated  one 
month  before  admission  to  the  Municipal  Hospital.  She  informed  us 
that  there  had  been  some  local  reaction,  and  the  physician  in  attendance 
had  been  for  a  time  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  had  been  a  successful 
"take"  or  not,  finally  deciding  in  the  negative.  The  patient  developed 
confluent  smallpox  and  died  in  ten  days.  Fnnn  an  examination  of  the 
arm  on  admission  we  were  convinced  that  the  result  had  been  spurious. 

A  young  man,  aged  twenty-five  years,  was  vaccinated  for  the  first 
time  about  Christmas  of  1901.  He  stated  that  the  vaccination  was 
inflammatory  from  the  outset.  A  vesicle  was  rapidly  formed,  and  later 
an  areola  and  axillary  tenderness  developed.  A  reddish  crust  remained 
upon  the  vaccine  site  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  The  physician  in 
attendance  recijarded  the  sore  as  a  genuine  "take."  The  patient  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital  on  February  (i,  1902,  about  six  weeks  later, 
with  a  malignant  type  of  confluent  smallpox,  to  which  he  rapidly  suc- 
cuml)ed.  Examination  of  the  arm  of  this  patient  upon  admission  to  the 
hospital  showed  a  brownish-red  stain,  but  no  scar  whatsoever.  In  this 
case,  in  which  the  vaccination  was  a  primary  one,  its  spurious  character 
was  evidenced  not  only  by  the  atypical  development  of  the  vesicle  and 
the  absence  of  a  characteristic  resulting  scar,  but  by  its  signal  failure 
to  protect  against  smallpox. 
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INSUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  VACCINATION. 

Occasionally  persons  are  encountered  who  exhibit  an  insusceptibility 
to  the  virus  of  vaccinia.  The  number  is,  doubtless,  much  smaller  than 
is  commonly  believed,  for  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  vaccina- 
tion are  often  construed  to  indicate  an  insusceptibility  to  the  infec- 
tion. 

Gregory  says:  "The  proportion  of  mankind  who  exhibit  this  singular 
idiosyncrasy  is  very  small.  I  have  seen  thirty  or  forty  such  cases  in 
the  course  of  my  life.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  determine  whether 
this  constitutional  inaptitude  to  cowpox  denotes  a  like  inaptitude  to 
receive  and  develop  the  variolous  poison.  In  the  few  cases  which  I  have 
seen,  where  inoculation  was  subsequently  tried,  the  insusceptibility 
was  proved  to  extend  to  both  poisons,  but  I  have  read  of  instances  of 
an  opposite  kind."^ 

Of  upward  of  9000  vaccinations  performed  at  the  Blackfriars' 
station  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  during  a  period  of 
about  ten  years  following  1859,  there  was  but  1  case  which  on  a  second 
trial  was  unsuccessful.  In  this  case  a  third  attempt  was  made,  but  the 
child  was  not  brought  back  for  inspection,  and  the  result,  therefore, 
could  not  be  ascertained.^ 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  a  person  may  be  immune  to 
vaccinia  at  one  period,  but  later  develop  a  susceptibility  to  the  vaccine 
disease.  Such  instances  of  temporary  absence  of  susceptibility  are  not 
particularly  rare.  Gregory  believed  that  such  failures  might  be  attrib- 
uted to  atony  of  the  absorbent  system  in  children  exhibiting  "slowness 
of  dentition,  imperfect  ossification  of  the  head,  emaciated  aspect  of  the 
body,**  etc.;  in  other  words,  evidence  of  rachitis. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  the  existence  of  certain  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, the  eruptive  fevers,  etc.,  produces  a  temporary  immunity  against 
vaccinia.  This  statement  scarcely  coincides  with  our  own  personal 
experience;  owing  to  the  fact  that  children  suffering  from  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria  are  treated  in  the  Philadelphia  oVIunicipal  Hospital 
upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  smallpox  patients,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  vaccinate  scores  and  scores  of  such  patients.  We  have  found  that 
the  vaccination  is  received  almost  if  not  quite  as  uniformly  in  children 
with  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  as  in  those  enjoying  good  health. 

In  Scotland  (1864r-65)  1  of  every  200  children  proved  refractory  to 
three  successive  vaccinations,  thus  entitling  them  to  a  certificate  of 
insusceptibility.  Doubtless  many  of  these  children  would  have  responded 
to  vaccination  had  it  been  tried  some  vears  later. 

During  the  period  that  vaccination  was  performed  from  ann  to  arm, 
successes  were  so  uniform  that  a  person  who  resisted  three  attempts  on 
three  successive  weeks  was  assumed  to  be  temporarily  insusceptible. 
Such  an  inference  would  scarcely  l)e  warranted  with  the  emplojTnent 

»  Lectures  on  Enjptlve  Fevers,  1851,  p.  244. 

s  Mentioned  by  Beaton,  Handbook  of  Vatcination,  1868,  p.  196. 
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of  bovine  lymph,  particularly  when  used  in  a  dry  state.  Dr.  Spalding, 
Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  writes  that 
he  has  known  eight,  ten,  and  in  one  instance — ^in  the  practice  of  a  col- 
league— thirteen  attempts  at  vaccination  to  be  made  before  a  successful 
result  was  obtained. 

Insusceptibility  to  vaccinia,  or  rather  failure  of  result  after  repeated 
attempts  to  vaccinate,  does  not  of  necessity  indicate  an  insusceptibility 
to  smallpox.  We  recall  to  mind  a  young  physician  who  had  been 
repeatedly  vaccinated  in  childhood  and  youth  without  successful  result, 
who  on  brief  exposure  to  a  mild  case  of  variola  contracted  a  severe 
attack  of  confluent  smallpox.  We  have  also  in  mind  a  young  woman 
who  fell  ill  with  hemorrhagic  smallpox,  although  she  had  had  seven 
unavailing  trials  at  vaccination  made  upon  her,  three  of  which  were 
performed  within  a  year  preceding  the  attack  of  smallpox. 

The  late  Mr.  Spurgin,  of  Northampton,  forwarded  some  years  ago 
to  the  Epidemiological  Society  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  in 
1825,  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  whose  family  was  greatly  opposed  to 
vaccination,  was  inoculated  with  variola  six  or  seven  times  without  any 
result,  that  disease  being  then  prevalent.  The  father  then  allowed 
vaccination  to  be  tried,  and  the  boy  was  vaccinated  six  or  seven  times, 
but  equally  without  effect.  About  a  year  after,  when  at  a  distance  from 
home,  he  contracted  natural  smallpox  of  the  djscrete  kind,  and  went 
through  the  disease  favorably  (Seaton). 

RE  VACCINATION. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  in  a  certain  number  of 
persons  the  protection  from  vaccinia  in  infancy  is  pennanent,  while  in 
others  it  gradually  diminishes,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  years 
may  become  entirely  extinguished.  The  extinction  of  immunity  is  evi- 
denceil  by  the  large  number  of  persons  in  adolescent  and  adult  life  who 
are  susceptible  of  revaccination ;  also  by  the  observation  that  in  all  epi- 
demics of  smallpox  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  occur  among  persons 
who  were  vaccinated  in  infantile  life.  '^Fhe  statistics  of  smallpox  hospitals 
ill  this  country  and  in  England  show  that  from  41  to  78  per  cent,  of  the 
admissions  are  postvaccinal  cases.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  persons  vaccinated  in  infancy  that  fail  of  permanent  pro- 
tection, but  it  is  believed  to  be  not  far  from  7r>  per  cent.  Some  yeais 
ajm  a  verv  careful  observation  in  a  certain  American  citv  showed 
that  of  2362  persons  revaccinated  with  reliable  virus  (no  child  under 
twelve  years  old  with  a  good  scar  being  included  in  this  number)  77.1 
per  cent,  were  susceptible  to  some  form  of  vaccinia. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  age  or  period  of  life  at  which 
the  protection  from  vaccinia  in  infancy  is  liable  to  diminish  or  cease 
entirely,  save  by  applying  the  test  of  revaccination  or  by  noting  at  what 
age  after  primary  vaccination  any  considerable  number  of  persons 
suffer  from  smallpox.  Data  tending  to  demonstrate  the  latter  may  be 
found  in  the  following  table: 
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Under  one  year 


One  to  seven  years  . 


Seven  to  fourteen  years 


Fourteen  years  and  upward 


{ 


Unvaccinated 
Vaccinated  . 


Unvaccinated 


Vaccinated  in  infancy,  good  scan 
"  "       "         fair 

Total  number  vaccinated 


Unvaccinated 


,  Vaccinated  in  infancy,  good  scars 

fair 

Total  number  vaccinated 


Unvaccinated 


Vaccinated  in  infancy,  ^o^  scars 

lair 

Total  number  vaccinated 


Percentage 
of  deaths. 


64.18 
0.0 


41.42 

0.0 

9.00 

6.25 


7.4 
12.75 
25.24 


Among  over  0000  cases  of  smallpox  admitted  to  the  Municipal  Hos- 
pital of  Philadelphia  during  the  past  thirty-four  years  we  have  admitted 
only  two  vaccinated  patients  under  one  year  old.  One  of  these  was  a 
child  eleven  months  old  v^ho  had  been  vaccinated  two  months  pre- 
viously and  showed  a  good  scar.  The  eruption  consisted  of  only  six 
small  vesicles,  and  the  child's  health  was  scarcelv  at  all  disturbed.  The 
other  patient  had  the  disease  so  indistinctly  marked  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  feel  certain  of  the  diagnosis  of  varioloid.  An  exceedingly 
modified  form  of  smallpox  was  occasionally  seen  among  well- vaccinated 
children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  seven  years,  but  no  deaths  occurred 
except  where  there  was  a  serious  complication.  The  child  that  died, 
whose  case  is  classified  under  the  head  of  '*  fair  scars/'  was  a  foundling 
about  a  year  old,  badly  nourished  and  very  feeble,  with  a  disordered 
digestion.  The  eruption  consisted  of  only  a  very  few  small  vesicles. 
Death  really  resulted  from  inanition.  Verj^  little  need  be  said  of  the 
cases  classified  in  this  age  period  under  the  head  of  **poor  scars,"  as 
the  vaccination  in  them  had  been  in  good  part  either  imperfect  or 
spurious. 

The  query  is  often  asked,  What  constitutes  a  successful  revaccina- 
tion?  This  is  a  question  about  which  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion.  Many  believe  that,  unless  the  vesicle  and  areola  observe  the 
course  of  true  vaccinia,  the  effect  is  merely  local  and  devoid  of  prophy- 
lactic power.  But  it  is  evident  on  a  little  reflection  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  we  should  expect  the  vaccine  disease  produced  by  revac- 
cination  to  be  typical  than  we  should  expect  smallpox  after  vaccination 
to  run  the  typical  course  of  variola  vera.  If  there  be  modified  smallpox 
or  varioloid  after  vaccination,  st)  .should  there  be  modified  vaccinia  or 
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vaccinoid.  From  these  premises  the  conclusion  may  be  deduced  that 
as  varioloid  confers  immunity  against  a  recurrence  of  smallpox,  so  also 
does  the  modified  form  of  vaccinia  resulting  from  revaccinafion  remove 
from  the  individual  whatever  susceptibility  to  the  disease  may  be  present. 

It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  in  revaccinations  to  dis- 
tinguish between  irritative  local  reactions  and  lesions  which  result  from 
the  specific  action  of  the  vaccine  principle. 

Coarse  of  Revaccinatlon.— The  degree  of  perfection  of  the  vaccine 
lesion  pnxhiced  by.  a  revaccinafion  obviously  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  vaccinal  susceptibility  remaining  in  the  individual.  Where  the  pro- 
tection conferred  by  the  primary  vaccination  is  still  complete  no  specific 
result  at  all  is  produced  by  a  second  insertion  of  vaccine  lymph.    Such 
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a  condition  obtains  in  the  vast  niajorily  of  children  wlio  have  been 
vaccinated  in  infancy.  As  time  gofs  on  there  iKcnrs  in  most  vaccinated 
individujils  a  gradual  depreciation  in  the  character  of  the  vaccinal  pro- 
tection, and,  pari  jxis-iu,  an  increasing  susceptibility  to  rrvaccination. 
In  .some  cases  the  deterioration  of  the  vaccinal  inHucnce  niav  go  on 
to  complete  extinction,  in  which  event  the  subject  offers  an  ninnoditicd 
su.sceptibility  to  re  vaccination,  and  a  vaccine  lesion  results  whicli  is 
almost  or  <]nite  indistinguishable  from  a  primary  vaccination.  This 
occurs  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  [jcople,  and  chiefly  in  adidts 
whose  primary  vaccination  was  perfonuetl  many  years  before.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  persons  the  phenomenon  of  a  typical  vaccinia  can  only 
l)e  pnxlnced  once  in  a  life-time.  More  commonly  the  vaccine  lesion  is 
much   niodifie<l.    There   nuiy  result   merely  a   papule  or  more  often 
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an  acuminated  vesicle  with  an  irregular  areola  which  runs  a  rather 
rapid  course.  There  is  often  considerable  itching  and  not  infrequently 
marked  constitutional  disturbance.  Severe  systemic  symptoms  appear 
to  develop  more  often  in  revaccinations  than  in  primary  vaccinations, 
although  in  many  cases  they  are  absent  altogether. 

Hervieux,  in  1893,  re^d  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  an 
article  on  vaccinoid,  in  which  he  classifies  the  modified  vaccine  lesion 
as  follows:  "There  are  three  types  of  vaccinoid,  dependent  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  weakening  of  the  immunity  has  advanced: 

"1.  At  the  point  of  inoculation  there  appears  a  pink  papule  hardly 
at  all  elevated  above  the  surrounding  integument,  and  without  any 
areola;  it  disappears  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  leaving  no  scar. 

"2.  There  forms  an  acuminate  papule,  larger  than  that  seen  in  the 
first  type  of  vaccinoid,  redder,  more  distinctly  visible,,  surmounted  by 
a  little  vesicle  at  its  point,  surrounded  by  a  faint  areola,  and  leaving 
after  desiccation  a  little  scab,  which  falls  soon  without  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix. 

"3.  The  vesicle  is  more  distinct,  the  areola  is  more  pronounced,  the 
scab  is  larger  and  more  adherent,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  cicatrix,  which, 
however,  disappears  in  the  course  of  time.  These  evidences  of  vaccinal 
action  are  usually  accompanied  by  considerable  itching,  but  there  is  no 
fever  and  the  process  confers  immunity." 

Hervieux  states  that  vaccinoid  transmits  bv  inoculation  true  vaccinia. 

The  above  classification  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  well-developed 
vaccine  results  which  we  not  infrequently  encounter  in  individuals  in 
whom  the  immunity  conferred  by  the  primary  vaccination  has  become 
almost  completely  exhausted.  In  these  cases  there  may  be  a  well-formed 
vesicle  with  central  umbilication  surrounded  by  an  areola,  but  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  more  rapid  and  shows  some  degree  of  modifica- 
tion. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  the  vaccinal  result  in  re  vaccination 
is  most  variable,  and  that  there  is  no  standard  in  an  individual  case. 
The  criteria  upon  which  the  result  in  any  given  instance  might  be 
judged  are  obscured  by  the  indeterminable  degree  of  existing  vaccinal 
susceptibility. 

It  is,  therefore,  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  know  whether  the  result 
in  a  revaccination  is  specific  and  genuine,  or  spurious.  Such  doubt, 
however,  should  not  extend  to  the  judgment  of  a  primary  vaccination. 
Jenner's  description  of  the  course  of  vaccinia  constitutes  an  ever-impor- 
tant guide.  Any  result  which  deviates  to  any  considerable  extent  from 
the  description  of  primary  vaccinia  given  by  Jenner  should  not  be 
regarded  as  genuine.  Therefore,  while  the  modified  results  referred 
to  might  be  credited  with  l>eing  the  specific  results  of  revaccination, 
they  should  never  be  regarded  as  genuine  in  primary  vaccinations. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  fact  that  manv  local  reactions  similar  to 
those  described  by  Hervieux  are  not  genuine  ** takes."  Such  lesions 
not  uncommonly  show  an  unusual  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  even 
as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day.     Upon  this  area  there  frequently 
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springs  up  with  surprising  rapidity  a  more  or  less  conical  or  globular 
blister,  instead  of  a  typical  vesicle.  This  epidermal  elevation  is  thin- 
roofed,  and  ruptures  readily,  giving  exit  to  a  thin,  irritating  fluid,  which 
speedily  dries  in  the  form  of  a  friable,  yellowish  crust,  the  exudation 
continuing  to  ooze  out  at  the  margins.  After  shedding  of  the  crust 
there  is  left  a  faint  scar,  which  is  devoid  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
vaccine  cicatrix. 

The  proof  that  many  of  these  results  are  spurious  is  in  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  protect  against  smallpox.^  Numerous  cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  lesions  erroneously  interpreted  as  genuine  conferred 
only  a  fancied  and  not  a  real  security  against  smallpox.  Glycerinated 
bovine  lymph  manufactured  by  a  certain  firm  in  1900  was  extensively 
used  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  with  alleged  large  percentage  of 
successes.*  Some  of  the  vaccinated  persons  on  being  exposed  to  small- 
pox a  short  time  afterward  contracted  the  disease.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  persons  upon  whom  this  lymph  had  been  used  were  subsequently 
successfully  vaccinated  with  virus  from  another  source. 

The  following  case  demonstrates  the  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
genuineness  of  revaccination.  In  the  spring  of  1902  a  trained  nurse, 
who  had  been  in  attendance  upon  a  private  patient  suffering  from  small- 
pox, was  brought  into  the  Municipal  Hospital  with  a  mild  attack  of 
varioloid.  She  presented  upon  her  arm  a  poor  mark  from  a  vaccination 
in  childhood.  She  had  been  revaccifiated  a  number  of  weeks  before 
admission  with  dried  virus  upon  art. ivory -point.  According  to,  bej*. 
description,  a  vesicle  formed  in  from  two  to  four  days^  Tib.  itchfed 
considerably,  and  later  became  surrounded  with  an  areola  the  size  oJF  a 
silver  half-dollar.  The  axillary  glands  were  distinctly  tender.  The 
crust  remained  upon  the  sore  for  a  few  weeks.  The  nurse  and  the 
physician  in  attendance  regarded  the  result  as  a  successful  vaccination. 
Upon  admission  to  the  hospital  the  patient  exhibited  a  reddish-brown 
stain  at  the  site  of  vaccination,  but  no  true  scar.  We  were  convinced 
that  the  result  had  been  spurious. 

Value  of  Revaccination. — As  to  the  value  of  revaccination  there  can 
be  no  question.  It  is  the  logical  complement  of  vaccination.  Bousquet 
says  very  truly  that  there  never  has  been  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  since 
the  general  employment  of  Jenner's  discovery  which  has  not  proved  the 
virtue  both  of  vaccination  and  revaccination.  He  adds:  "The  success 
of  revaccination  is  at  the  same  time  the  effect  and  the  proof  of  the  wants 
of  the  system;  ....  when  it  succeeds,  it  not  only  proves  that 
the  protective  power  of  vaccination  is  diminished,  but  it  supplies  a 
remedv  for  this  diminution." 

No  person  should  be  regarded  as  having  been  revaccinated  if  the 
secondary  vaccination  has  not  been  followed  by  a  successful  result. 
WTiere  a  revaccination,  unproductive  of  result,  is  successful  when  again 
tried  after  a  brief  period  of  time,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  first 
failure  was  due  to  the  employment  of  inert  lymph  or  imperfect  technique 

>  Reported  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Runyon,  Clarksyille,  Tenn. 
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rather  than  to  insusceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  The  failure 
of  a  revaccination  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  certain 
immunity,  but  the  process  should  be  repeated  with  carefully  selected 
virus  two  or  three  times  in  order  to  eliminate  all  sources  of  error.  When 
the  character  of  the  resulting  lesion  in  a  revaccination  is  doubtful,  the 
procedure  should  be  repeated,  particularly  if  the  individual  is  liable 
to  be  exposed  to  the  infection  of  smallpox. 

Does  insusceptibility  to  revaccination  indicate  immunity  against  sm^- 
poxf  Jenner  in  his  ** Inquiry"  says:  ''Although  the  cowpox  shields  the 
constitution  from  the  smallpox,  and  the  smallpox  proves  a  protection 
against  its  own  future  poison,  yet  it  appears  that  the  human  body  is 
again  and  again  susceptible  of  the  infectious  matter  of  cowpox."  In- 
stances are  given  of  the  cowpox  twice  or  thrice  taken  by  persons  who 
could  not  be  variolated  either  by  inoculation  or  exposure. 

Our  own  experience  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  insusceptil)ility  to  a  revaccination  carefully  performed  with 
good  lymph  means  insusceptibility  to  smallpox,  and  vice  versa.  The 
English  Royal  Vaccine  Commission  makes  the  following  conservative 
statement:  "No  doubt  the  want  of  success  (in  a  revaccination)  shows, 
if  the  operation  has  been  thoroughly  performed,  that  the  person  is  at 
the  time  msusceptible  to  the  virus,  and  it  may  be  to  the  virus  of  smallpox 
also.*' 

Vaccination  After. Smallppx.4-In  one  of  his  later  publications  Jen- 
.i]ef  pemAtl^t  *'  AtthougR:tf ie»Xiisceptibility  of  the  virus  of  the  cowpox 
isrfoV  the^t«i  part  'Ksl  In  those  who  have  had  the  smallpox,  yet  in 
some  constitutions  it  is  only  partially  destroyed,  and  in  others  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  diminished.  By  far  the  greater  number  on 
whom  trials  were  made  resisted  it  entirelv;  vet  I  found  some  on  whose 
arms  the  pustules  from  inoculation  (vaccination)  was  formed  completely, 
but  without  producing  the  common  efflorescent  blush  around  it,  or 
any  constitutional  illness,  while  others  have  had  the  disease  in  the  most 
perfect  manner." 

We  presume  that  Jenner  in  this  essay  refers  to  vaccination  performed 
a  number  of  years  after  an  attack  of  smallpox ;  such  results  as  he  observed 
are  quite  in  consonance  with  those  obtained  at  the  present  day.  One 
attack  of  smallpox  will,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  protect  against 
a  second  attack  of  the  disease.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  complete 
immunity  is  not  invariably  conferred  against  smallpox,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  permanent  insusceptibility  to  cowpox  will  be  produced. 
Therefore  it  is  quite  possible  to  successfully  vaccinate  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  persons  who  have  some  years  before  passed  through  an  attack 
of  variola.  But,  in  our  experience,  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  success- 
ful vaccine  lesion  in  an  individual  who  luus  hut  recently  Ix^en  the  subject 
of  smallpox.  We  have  rej>eate(lly  tried  to  vaccinate  persons  who  have 
recently  recovered  from  smallpox,  but  always  without  success,  even 
in  individuals  who  had  never  been  vaccinated. 
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RETROVAOOINATION  OR  VAOOINATION  FROM  THE  HUMAN 
8UBJE0T  BACK  TO  THE  BOVINE  SPECIES. 

The  inoculation  of  lymph  from  a  hmnan  vaccination  into  the  cow 
produces  quite  constantly  a  typical  vaccine  lesion.  This  expedient 
was  at  one  time  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  restoring  potency  to  the 
attenuated  lymph  of  long  humanization.  Most  careful  investigators 
concluded,  however,  that  long  humanized  virus  so  transplanted  gained 
neither  in  strength  nor  in  purity,  and,  indeed,  became  more  difficult  to 
retransfer  back  to  the  human  subject,  although  this  difficulty  was 
overcome  in  the  second  human  remove.  Retrovaccination  is  seldom 
employed  at  the  present  day. 

VAOOINAL  SOARS. 

Physicians  are  often  in  doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  a  typical  vaccine 
cicatrix.  We  deem  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 
brief  study  of  the  objective  features  of  vaccination  scars. 

When  an  individual  has  undergone  a  vaccinia  which  has  been  per- 
fect in  every  respect,  there  is  left  after  the  fall  of  the  crust  a  cicatrix 
which  is  characteristicallv  distinctive  in  its  features.  Such  a  scar  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  bearer  thereof  has  passed  through  the 
vaccine  disease  in  its  most  perfect  form.  The  typical  cicatrix  is  round 
or  oval,  distinctly  excavated,  with  well-defined  margins,  reticulated  or 
foveolated,  and  altogether  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been 
stamped  into  the  skin  with  a  sharply  cut  die.  Not  all  true  vaccinations 
are  followed  by  scars  presenting  these  characteristics,  but  the  more 
closely  the  cicatrix  approaches  to  this  standard  the  greater  is  the  assur- 
ance that  the  vaccine  disease  has  been  genuine  in  every  respect,  and  is 
calculated  to  give  the  greatest  degree  of  immunity  against  smallpox. 
However,*  the  appearance  of  the  scar  may  vary  within  certain  limita- 
tions and  still  be  regarded  as  the  sequential  imprint  of  a  genuine  vac- 
cinia. 

The  variety  of  vaccine  scars  is  very  great;  the  most  frequent  varia- 
tions from  the  type  above  depicted  are  the  result  of  the  employment 
of  lymph  which  has  become  more  or  less  enfeebled  by  long  human 
transmission.  Modifications  of  the  resulting  scar  may  also  be  due  to 
abnormalities  or  complications  of  the  vaccine  process,  and  to  mechanical 
injury  or  interference  with  the  normal  development  of  the  vesicle. 

In  1851,  Decanteleu,  of  Paris,  published  an  excellent  monograph 
on  the  subject  of  vaccine  scars,  in  which  the  classification  is  given  after 
the  system  of  Lamarck.^  The  author  distinguishes  fifteen  species  of 
vaccine  scars  and  depicts  these  and  many  suhvarieties  in  well-executed 
drawings,  some  of  which  are  here  reproduced.  These  drawings  represent 
the  type  of  each  species.  Fig.  10  represents  examples  of  perfect  scars 
resulting  from  vaccinations  with  vig()rt)us  bovine  lymph  or  of  an  early 

>  Monographle  da  cicatrices  de  la  vaccine,  par  J.  E.  B.  I>enari>-Decantelen,  Paris,  1A5I.    Quoted 
bj  Dr.  U.  A.  MarUD. 
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human  remove  therefrom.  The  centre  of  the  cicatrix  is  rnuniled. 
smooth,  and  convex,  and  siirroiinfled  by  a  deep,  depressed,  circular 
furrow  or  sulcus,  which  is  traversed  bv  short  ridges  radiating  from  the 
centre  to  the  jieriphery.  Most  of  these  scars  are  round,  but  ocoasionally 
those  of  oval  shape  are  encountered.  Decanteleii  found  this  type  of 
scar  in  24  per  cent,  of  over  five  tbousan<l  scars  esamlneih 


It  is  but  natural  that  vaccine  scars  should  present  variations.  A 
cutaneous  scar,  no  matter  fn>m  what  rause,  is  the  resuH  of  the  destruc- 
tion (if  dermal  tissue.  When  merely  epidermis  is  lost  no  scar  results, 
for  the  cells  of  the  r6te  mucosinii  proliferate  and  restore  the  complete 
integrity  of  the  cuticle.  When,  however,  a  portion  of  the  cutis  proper 
is  destroyed,  repair  takes  place  through  ihe  formation  of  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue,  which  is  scar  tissue. 

The  appearance  of  a  cicatrix  will  depend  upon  the  character,  extent, 
and  depth  of  the  tissue  loss,  and  sometimes  upon  certain  personal  pre- 
dispositions. 

The  minute  foveoUUions  or  pits  which  are  commonly  seen  in  vaccine 
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scars,  and  which  are  regarded  by  some  as  essential  to  the  perfect  cicatrix, 
represent  the  dilated  orifices  of  hair,  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  if  the  vaccine  process  destroys  the  skin  to  a  sufficient 
depth  the  hair  follicles  and  glands  may  be  obliterated  and  the  resultant 
scar  may  be  devoid  of  the  pits  referred  to.  It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  see  scars 
from  bums,  ecthyma,  and  perhaps  also  furuncles,  which,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  numerous  pittings,  present  an  appearance  which  closely 
simulates  vaccine  cicatrices. 

The  peculiar  foveations  or  large,  excavated  pits  seen  in  the  peripheral 
portion  of  a  vaccine  scar  probably  result  from  the  specific  histological 
changes  in  the  vaccine  vesicle,  each  excavation  doubtless  representing 
the  floor  of  a  dissepiment  or  cellular  compartment. 

The  greater  the  vigor  and  activity  of  vaccine  lymph,  the  more  inflam- 
matory is  the  process  and  the  deeper  is  the  tissue  destruction.  Animal 
lymph,  which  is  more  vigorous  than  virus  of  long  humanization,  pro- 
duces a  larger  and  deeper-seated  vaccine  lesion  and  consequently  a 
larger  and  more  pronounced  scar.  The  cicatrix  following  the  use  of 
long  humanized  virus  is  often  quite  small  and  but  little  depressed 
beneath  the  level  of  the  skin.  The  depth  of  involvement  of  the  true 
skin  appears  to  be  inversely  proportionate  to  the  number  of  human 
removes  from  the  original  cowpox  source. 

Sise  of  Vaccine  Scars. — Of  3493  round  scars  examined  byDecanteleu, 
2758,  or  about  75  per  cent.,  had  a  diameter  of  6  to  9  mm.  Sixty-three 
measured  4  mm.,  eleven  measured  20  mm.,  while  the  remainder  had 
intermediate  dimensions. 

With  the  animal  lymph  now  in  use  the  average  diameter  of  the  scar 
is  certainly  greater  than  those  studied  l)y  Decanteleu.  It  is  not  rare 
to  observe  scars  measuring  half  an  inch  (12  mm.),  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  (18  mm.),  and  even  one  inch  (24  mm.),  and  scars  below  one-third 
of  an  inch  (8  mm.)  are  uncommon. 

We  occasionally  encounter  much  larger  scars  which  are  smooth  and 
glossy  and  devoid  of  foveations,  which  have  evidently  resulted  from 
sloughing  of  the  skin.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  vaccine  process 
in  such  cases  has  conferred  protection,  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  scar,  to  be  sure  that  such 
is  the  case.  A  large  scar,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  good 
scar. 

In  some  individuals,  particularly  negroes,  scar  tissue  tends  to  become 
hv'pertrophic  and  keloidal  in  character.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
dark  race  to  see  the  vaccinal  scar  smooth  and  elevated  like  a  button, 
instead  of  being  excavated  or  depressed.  This  change  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  protection  which  the  vaccination  confers,  but  does  obscure 
to  .some  extent  the  true  estimate  of  the  perfection  of  the  antecedent  vac- 
cine disease. 

Upon  spontaneous  detachment  of  the  vaccine  crust  the  underlying 
scar  tissue  is  seen  to  l)e  (juite  reddened.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
hypenvmia  or  excessive  amount  of  blood  in  the  skin.  In  the  course  of 
some  months  the  color  fades  awav  and  the  scar  tissue  becomes  whiter 
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than  the  surrounding  skin.  While  the  redness  persists  the  scarring  is 
not  so  easily  perceived ;  later  it  becomes  more  visible. 

In  the  course  of  many  years,  however,  the  vaccine  scar  often  loses 
some  of  its  distinctness  and  becomes  less  conspicuous.  Indeed,  where 
the  original  scar  has  not  been  pronounced,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  fade 
to  such  an  extent  that  after  a  lapse  of  many  years  it  may  no  longer  be 
visible,  but  disappearance  of  the  scar  is  not  likely  to  result  where  the 
original  vaccinia  has  been  perfect  in  every  respect. 

Scars  After  Revaccination. — ^The  degree  of  perfection  of  a  revac- 
cination  depends,  as  has  l>een  previously  stated,  on  the  extent  of  vaccinal 
susceptibility  remaining  in  the  individual.  The  more  nearly  the  sec- 
ondary vaccination  resembles  a  primary  vaccinia,  the  more  closely  will 
the  cicatrix  conform  to  the  standard  described  above.  Rievaccinations 
are,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  considerably  modified.  They 
produce  what  has  been  aptly  termed  vaccinoid.  This  modified  process 
is  usually  followed  by  a  scar  which  commonly  presents  upon  its  surface 
minute  pittings.  Where  but  little  vaccinal  susceptibility  remains,  and 
the  process  is  greatly  modified,  it  is  quite  possible  that  no  indelible  scar 
will  be  left.  IJsually,  however,  a  pitted  scar  marks  the  site  of  a  suc- 
cessful revaccination. 

Discolorations  are  not  infrequently  seen  after  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  vaccination  or  revaccination.  These  are  sometimes  of  a  brownish 
color,  representing  an  increased  deposit  of  pigment ;  at  other  times  the 
pigment  is  lost,  leaving  a  white  spot  which  is  neither  elevated  nor  de- 
pressed. Occasionally  the  lines  of  scarification  produced  by  a  pointed 
instrument  will  remain  visible  for  a  long  time,  although  the  vaccination 
has  been  unsuccessful. 

Prognostic  Import  of  Vaccine  Scars. — It  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
the  degree  of  vaccinal  protection  is  proportionate  to  the  perfect  evolu- 
tion of  the  vaccinia.  Marson  and  others  of  large  experience  have  found 
that  smallpox  is  less  fatal  among  patients  who  bear  unmistakable 
evidence,  in  the  form  of  typical  scars,  that  the  vaccine  disease  has  run 
a  perfect  course.  While  Jenner  never  said  very  much  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  scar,  he  nevertheless  constantlv  insisted  that  the  vaccinal 
process  should  observe  a  certain  definite  course  in  order  that  the  pro- 
tection should  be  perfect. 

In  examining  the  vaccine  (Mcatrices  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  it 
is  found  that  the  scars  difl^er  considerably  in  appearance  and  degree  of 
perfection;  the  question  arises,  Can  protection  be  measured  to  any 
degree  by  the  different  characteristics  of  the  scars?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  persons  with  (juite  inferior  vaccine  marks  are  fairly  well 
protected,  or  even  enjoy  inmiunity  against  smallpox,  while  some  with 
typical  marks  prove  to  be  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  indeed  some- 
times perish  from  it.  But  such  results  must  be  regarded  as  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  When  a  large  number  of  patients  are  examined  and  the 
results  tabulated,  the  degree  of  protection  is  found  to  bear  a  very  close 
and  direct  relation  to  the  character  of  the  vaccine  cicatrices. 

All  of  the  patients  represented  in  the  subjoined  tables  were  carefully 
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examined  on  their  admission  to  the  hospital,  and  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  their  vaccine  scars  at  once  recorded.  At  this  time  it  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  foretell  the  final  outcome  of  the  disease.  The 
scars  are  divided,  according  to  their  quality,  into  three  grades,  which 
are  designated  in  the  tables  by  the  terms  good^  faiVf  and  poor.  Under  the 
first  head  are  included  all  cases  presenting  typical  vaccine  cicatrices — 
that  is  to  say,  cicatrices  which  are  distinctly  excavated,  with  well-defined 
margins,  reticulated  or  foveolated,  and  altogether  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  stamped  into  the  skin  by  a  sharply  cut  die.  Under 
the  second  head  are  included  all  cases  with  scars  having  the  same  general 
characteristics,  though  much  less  distinctly  marked.  Under  the  third 
head  have  been  classified  all  cases  having  scars  which  were  said  to  have 
been  the  result  of  vaccination,  but  which  in  very  many  instances  were 
so  indistinct  or  uncharacteristic  as  to  make  it  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  recognize  them  as  vaccine  scars. 

In  the  cases  classified  under  the  heads  of  both  good  and  fair  marks 
the  patients  had  all,  doubtless,  passed  through  a  well-marked  or  reason- 
ably well-marked  course  of  vaccinia  in  infancy.  We  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  very  many  of  the  cases  classified  under  the  head  of  "poor 
cicatrices"  were  never  successfully  vaccinated.  Very  often  we  felt 
fully  convinced  at  the  time  of  making  the  examination  and  recording 
the  vaccine  condition  that  such  was  the  case,  but,  as  the  patients  insisted 
that  they  had  been  vaccinated,  we  could  not  reject  their  testimony 
without  being  considered,  especially  by  the  enemies  of  vaccination, 
partial  judges.  It  certainly  does  not  detract  from  the  reputation  of 
vaccination  to  know  that  when  the  vaccine  process  is  irregular,  imper- 
fect, or  spurious,  the  protection  is  dirninished  or  absent.  As  the  mean 
death  rate  of  the  cases  showing  good  and  fair  cicatrices  is  8.»^4,  and  the 
death  rate  of  those  showing  poor  scars  is  22.64,  it  is  evident  that  not  only 
very  many  of  the  latter  had  been  imperfectly  vaccinated,  but  that  a 
large  numl)er  had  never  been  subjected  at  all  to  the  vaccine  influence. 

As  tending  to  show  that  the  degree  of  protection  can  l)e  measured  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  c|uality  of  the  vaccine  scais  borne  by  per- 
sons, the  following  table  of  cases  of  smallpox  treated  at  the  Municipal 
Hospital  is  presented: 


Vaccinated  in  infancy,  ffood  scars 

fair 
poor 


II        11 


Postvaccinal  cases 
Unraccinated     " 


Total 


Cases, 


110.') 
1.VJ4 


Deaths. 


l.VJ 
135 
H4o 

632 
l.>rj 

■2174 


Percentages 
of  deaths. 


6.r) 
12.l.'l 
22.64 


12.53 
41.82 

25.13 


The  opinion  has  been  advanced,  more  especially  by  Marson  and 
other  English  writers,  that  the  degree  of  vaccinal  protection  in  an  indi- 
vi<iiial  is  directly  pr()[)()rtionate  to  the  luunbcr  of  in.seitions  made. 
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Marson  based  this  opinion  upon  an  extended  experience  with  small- 
pox, in  which  he  found  that  the  disease  was  less  severe  and  less  fatal  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  vaccine  scars  that  the  patient  presented. 

The  following  table  published  by  Marson  gives  an  analysis  of  all  the 
cases  of  smallpox  admitted  into  the  London  Smallpox  Hospital  between 
the  years  1836  and  1855: 


PatienU  admitted  with  smallpox. 


1.    Having  one  vaccine  scar 


2.    Having  two  vaccine  scars    .    . 


8.    Having  three  vaccine  scars  .    . 

4.    Having  four  or  more  vaccine 
scars. 

6.  Stated  to  have  been  vaccinated, 
but  having  no  scar. 

6.  stated  to  have  been  vaccinated, 
but  particulars  of  cicatrix  not 
noted. 


Number 

of 
patients. 


Character 
of  scar. 


Total 


2001 

{ 

Good 
Indifferent 

1446 

« 

Good 
Indifferent 

518 

Good 
Indifferent 

544 

{ 

Good 
Indifferent 

870 

17 

4896 

Rate  %  of  moitiility 

from  smallpox  after 

deducting  deaths 

from  superadded 

diseases. 


n:w}7-78 

8.84/*'" 


28.57 


6.6G 


6.56 


In  addition  to  Marson's  statistics  the  English  Vaccination  Commis- 
sion presents  observations  on  6839  other  cases.  The  figures  are  as 
follows: 


Scan.  Oau9. 

1  scar 1357 

2  scars 1971 

8  scars 1997 

4  scars 1514 


Deatht. 

Ptreentages 

85 

6.2 

115 

5.8 

75 

8.7 

84 

2.2 

In  summing  up,  the  Commission  says:  **The  evidence  appears  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  the  number  of  marks  the  greater  is 
the  protection  enjoyed  by  the  vaccinated  person  in  relation  to  smallpox. 
This  further  indication  also  seems  to  be  afforded,  that  while  the  dura- 
tion in  this  respect  between  those  with  one  and  those  with  two  marks 
is  not  very  great,  there  is  a  very  marked  contrast  between  those  with 
four  or  even  with  three  marks  as  compared  with  those  with  either  one 
or  two.'' 

Our  own  experience  on  the  comparative  protection  conferred  by 
multiple  scars  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  that  of  the  English  writers, 
as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  following  table: 
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Cases  of  Smallpox  Treated  in  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Hospital 

FROM  1871  TO  1903,  Inclusive. 

Number  of  yaccine  scars  and  death  rate. 


UnTacdnated 

CUdmiiif  to  have  been  yaocinated  ;  no  visible  scar 
Vaccinaied  WTen  days  or  less  before  variolous  eruption 
"         longerthan  seven  days  before  variolous  eruption 

Vaccinated  in  infancy,  one  good  scar 

•*         *•       "  **    poor    •*  .*       .       .*       !       ! 

Total  number  stiowlng  one  scar  .       .       .       . 

Vaccinated  in  infancy,  two  good  scan 

**         **       '•  ••    poor     ••        !       !       !        .       ! 

Total  number  showing  two  scars 

Vaccinated  in  infancy,  three  good  scars 

"         "       ••  ••     fltir       •• 

••         '•       '•  ••     poor     " 

Total  number  showing  three  scars 


Vaednatcd  In  infancy,  four  or  more  good  scars 
• ••      ••      fair      •• 

.1  ..  .1  •<  •<  ••  pOQJ.  II 

Total  number  showing  four  or  more  scars . 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

Percentages 
of  deaths. 

3220 

1392 

43.23 

258 

150 

68.18 

106 

89 

38.79 

264 

39 
84 

14.77 

1282 

6.55 

695 

90 

14.89 

1176 

298 
467 

28 

24.83 

3153 

14.81 

486 

5.76 

182 

19 

10.44 

153 

30 

19.61 

821 

77 
11 

9.50 

183 

6.01 

65 

4 

6.15 

72 

14 

19.44 

320 
291 

29 
25 

9.06 

8.58 

95 

11 

n.67 

105 
491 

12 

11.42 

48 

9.77 

We  believe  that  the  quality  of  vaccine  scars  is  a  far  more  reliable 
index  of  the  degree  of  protection  than  the  quantity.  The  table  shows 
that  when  the  scars  are  typical  it  makes  but  little  difference  whether 
they  are  single  or  multiple,  the  protection  being  almost  the  same.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  vaccinia  characterized  by  a  single  typical  vesicle  confers 
immunity  against  smallpox;  it  is  impossible  for  multiple  vesicles  to  do 
more.  We  have  seen  some  adults  with  smallpox  who  bore  upon  their 
arms  as  many  as  twenty  scars  from  an  infantile  vaccination;  they  appeared 
to  be  no  better  protected  than  individuals  with  one  scar  of  equal  quality. 

We  have  seen  a  girl  of  twelve  years  who  had  six  vaccination  scars 
from  infancy  contract  smallpox;  the  six  insertions  did  not  seem  to  confer 
greater  protection  than  one  ordinarily  does. 

However,  as  a  safeguard  against  failure  when  the  danger  of  variolous 
infection  is  imminent,  it  is  advisable  in  vaccinating  to  make  more  than 
one  insertion. 

The  English  Vaccine  Commission  report  indicates  that  patients  with 
foveated  scars  enjoy  an  advantage,  both  as  far  as  the  fatality  and  the 
mildness  of  the  disease  are  concerned,  over  those  with  unfoveated 
scars.  The  data  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based  are,  however, 
too  limited  to  warrant  any  too  great  importance  being  laid  upon  this 
point.  Furthermore,  in  the  statistics  of  some  outbreaks  the  figures  were 
by  no  means  conclusively  in  favor  of  the  foveated  class. 
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There  was  some  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  there  was  superior 
protection  according  as  the  area  of  the  vaccination  marks  was  larger. 

VAOOIMAL  0OMPLI0ATIOM8  AND  INJURIES. 

The  chapter  on  vaccination  statistics  will  indicate  the  great  life-saving 
power  of  vaccination.  During  the  past  century  there  have  been  probably 
more  than  fifty  million  human  lives  preserved  through  its  beneficent 
influence.  If  accidents  have  now  and  then  attended  the  practice  of 
vaccination  and  deaths  have  resulted  therefrom,  deplorable  though 
these  results  may  be,  they  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  inestimable  benefits  conferred  by  this  procedure. 

In  discussing  the  complications  and  accidents  of  vaccination  we  have 
tried  to  preser\^e  a  fair  judicial  attitude.  We  present  the  entire  list  of 
injuries  that  have  been  claimed  from  time  to  time  to  result  from  vac- 
cination. The  list  is  a  long  and  formidable  one  and  calculated  to  con- 
vey the  impression  to  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced  that  vaccination  is 
a  dangerous  procedure.  We  desire  to  point  out  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  enumerated  conditions  are  excessively  rare,  and  that  others  are  not 
the  result  of  vaccination  at  all,  but  are  inserted  in  order  to  be  fairly 
discussed. 

Vaccinal  Mortality. — ^The  practice  of  vaccination  is  a  measure  which 
is  not  absolutely  unattended  with  risk.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
vaccinia  is  an  infectious  disease,  and  that  some  danger  attaches  to  the 
mildest  diseases  of  this  character.  Furthermore,  vaccinia  is  compli- 
cated by  the  presence  of  a  wound,  and  cutaneous  wounds,  particularly 
if  neglected,  are  liable  to  infection  with  disease-producing  germs.  Even 
a  pin  scratch  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  given  opportunity  for  an 
infection  which  has  resulted  in  death. 

Most  of  the  injuries  and  fatalities  that  from  time  to  time  result  from 
vaccination  are  preventable.  Already  the  use  of  bovine  lymph,  special 
methods  of  preparation  and  preservation »  an  improved  vaccination 
technique,  and  care  of  the  vaccinated  arm  have  taught  us  how  to  avoid 
most  of  the  vaccinal  complications. 

Deaths  have  from  time  to  time  resulted  from  vaccination,  but  the 
number  is  exceedingly  small  when  compared  with  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  vaccinations  performe<l. 

In  England,  where  antivaccination  prejudice  is  strongest,  the  alleged 
death  rate  is  the  highest.  According  to  the  Registrar  General's  return 
from  1881  to  1889  the  number  of  deaths  certified  as  connected  with 
vaccination  was  476,  or  about  53  a  year.  Inasmuch  as  6,739,902  pri- 
mary vaccinations  were  performed  during  this  period  of  nine  years, 
we  have  an  average  death  rate  of  I  to  14,159  primary  vaccinations. 
Admitting  that  vaccination  was  really  accountable  for  all  of  these 
deaths,  the  mortality  rate  is,  as  Ac-land  has  pointed  out,  still  far  below 
that  attendant  ujK)n  the  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anu'sthetic.^ 

»  The  deaths  from  chloruforui  in  EiigUnl  are  alnmi  1  in  every  iuou  unieMhesias ;  ln)m  elhcr,  1  in 
20,000. 
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The  mortality  of  vaccination  in  Germany  carefully  estimated  by 
Voigt*  is  stated  to  have  been  35  in  2,275,000  vaccinations  (a  ratio  of  1 
death  to  65,000  vaccinations),  including  both  primary  and  secondary 
insertions.  Of  the  deaths,  19  were  due  to  erysipelas,  8  to  gangrene,  2 
to  cellulitis,  3  to  "blood  poisoning,"  and  3  to  other  causes. 

Voigt  himself  during  an  experience  of  twenty  years  vaccinated  over 
a  quarter  of  miUion  of  people.  Within  the  last  five  years  he  has  vac- 
cinated 100,000  people  with  but  a  single  death.  This  is  an  evidence 
of  the  results  that  may  be  expected  when  all  precautions  are  taken. 

Kiibler'  states  that  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1885  to  1897  there  were 
recorded  113  deaths  among  32,000,000  vaccinations  in  the  German 
Empire;  46  of  these  deaths  were  shown  to  have  been  caused  by  subse- 
quent wound  infection  through  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
In  only  67  cases  was  there  a  connection  with  the  vaccination  itself;  even 
in  these  cases  the  relation  was  not  proved,  but  it  could  not  be  disproved. 
Admitting  that  all  of  the  113  deaths  resulted  from  vaccination,  this 
would  give  a  rate  of  1  death  in  every  283,177  vaccinations. 

WTien  this  mortality  is  compared  with  the  hideous  loss  of  life  from 
smallpox  in  the  prevaccination  days,  and  when  it  is  recognized  that 
properly  repeated  vaccination  is  an  absolute  safeguard  against  small- 
pox, the  virtues  of  this  procedure  can  be  properly  appreciated. 

It  is  a  judicrial  weakness  of  human  judgment  to  confound  sequence 
and  consequence;  and  the  medical  mind  even  in  matters  medical  is  not 
exempt  from  this  failing.  It  is  scarcely  to  he  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  laymen  with  but  a  hazy  comprehension  of  medical  theory  and 
practice  should  view  a  succession  of  events  in  tiie  light  of  cause  and 
effect.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  prove  to  the  average  individual 
that  a  cutaneous  disease  appearing  within  a  few  days  after  the  perform- 
ance of  a  vaccination  wa.s  not  the  result  of  it. 

Vaccination  is  more  universally  practised  throughout  the  entire 
world  than  any  other  medical  procedure.  Probably  three-quarters  of 
all  civilized  people  submit  to  the  inoculation  of  vaccine  material  in 
order  to  be  granted  immunity  against  smallpox.  In  Germany  alone, 
from  1885  to  1897,  32, 000 ,000 people  were  vaccinated. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events  it  must  occur  that  among  millions  of 
people  there  will  be  some  in  whom  the  vaccination  will  have  just  pre- 
ceded the  development  of  some  disease  or  other.  Laymen 'and  even 
physicians  are  too  prone  under  such  circumstances  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  Vaccination  immunizes  only  against 
small[X)x;  it  will  not  protect  one  from  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  skin  dis- 
eases, etc.  Therefore,  as  these  are  common  diseases,  it  will  of  necessity 
happen  that  they  will  from  time  to  time  attack  persons  who  have  been 
recently  vaccinate*!.  We  do  not  desire  to  convey  the  impression  that 
vaccination  never  does  any  harm,  but  we  are  convinced  that  many  mor- 
bid conditions  are  attributed  to  vaccination  which  bear  no  relation  to  it 
save  a  chronological  one. 

•  Quoted  by  Holt,  Discaiieii  of  Children.  -'  Ui>lory  ol  SiimlliH»x  and  Vaccination,  1901. 
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Vaccination  and  Cutaneous  Disease.— The  following  classification 

of  skin  diseases  associated  with  vaccination  is  a  modification  of  that 
formulated  by  Malcolm  Morris  and  later  revised  by  Frank: 


I.  ErapUons  attiibatable  to 
the  YACcIne  Tirai  pare 
and  simple. 


Local. 


{ 


Constitutional 


II.  Eruptions  attributable  to 
mixed  infection  at  time 
of  vaccination  or  later. 


Local. 


Constitutional 


Normal  vaccinia. 

Erythematous  dermatitis  (areola). 

Generalized  vaccinia. 
Diflftise  vaccine  erythema. 
Vaccinal  roseola. 
Vaccinal  lichen. 
Vaccinal  miliaria. 
Purpura. 

Erythema  multiforme. 
Urticaria. 

Erysipelas. 
Impetigo  contagiosa. 
Furunculosis. 
Vaccinal  ulcer. 
Ix>calized  gangrene. 
Cellulitis. 

Disseminated  gangrene. 
Syphilis. 
Leprosy  (?). 
Tuberculosis  (?). 


III.  Eruptions  sometimes  fol- 
lowing vaccination. 


Eczema. 

Bullous  eruptions  (acute  pemphigus,  dermatitis  bollosa, 

dermatitis  herpetiformis). 
Psoriasis. 
Furunculosis. 
Urticaria. 


The  above  classification  is  doubtless  faulty  in  many  respects  and 
open  to  criticism,  but  will  perhaps  serve  the  purpose  of  indicating  in  a 
general  way  the  etiological  factors  in  the  production  of  the  various  der- 
matoses that  may  complicate  vaccinia. 

Generalized  Vaccinia. — ^This  is  perhaps  the  only  eruption  among  those 
enumerated  (with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  normal  vaccine  dis- 
ease) which  may  with  positiveness  bi*  attributed  to  the  pure  vaccine 
virus.  There  are  two  varieties  of  generalized  vaccinia — 1.  Spontaneous 
generalized  vaccinia  (vaccinal  eruptive  fever,  vaccinola).  2.  Greneral- 
ized  vaccinia  from  autoinoculation. 

Spontaneous  generalized  vaccinia  is  an  extremely  rare  condition; 
many  cases  formeriy  regarded  as  instances  of  spontaneous  diffusion 
of  the  eruption  are  in  all  likelihood  cases  of  autoinoculated  vaccinia. 
The  eruption  appears  usually  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day  after 
vaccination  and  most  often  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  dav. 

The  lesions  appear  in  successive  crops  and  pass  through  the  stages 
of  papule,  vesicle,  and  pustule.  The  eruptive  lesions,  being  of  different 
age,  may  be  seen  in  varying  stages  of  development.  Complete  subsi- 
dence of  the  efflorescence  usually  occurs  before  the  twenty-first  day. 
The  lesions  may  be  few  or  numerous  and  may  appear  upon  any  portion 
of  the  body  surface.  Fever  is  absent  in  some  cases  and  present  in  others, 
being  usually  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  eruption  and  the  asso- 
ciated complications,   particularly  glandular  enlargement. 

The  causes  of  generalized  vaccinia  are  but  poorly  understood.  An  ab- 
normal susceptibility  to  the  vaccine  virus  has  been  invoked  as  a  cause. 
The  administration  of  the  vaccine  material  through  the  digestive,  cir- 
culatory, or  respiratory  system  is  regarded  by  Adand  as  capable  of 
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inducing  a  generalization  of  the  eruption.  This  writer  mentions  an 
observation  of  Etienne  that  a  generalized  vaccinal  eruption  had  been 
produced  in  children  who  had  sucked  their  vaccination  pocks;  general- 
ized vaccinia  has  also  been  produced  by  the  intentional  feeding  of  pow- 
dered vaccine  crusts  to  subjects  previously  regarded  as  insusceptible 
to  vaccinia. 

Chauveau  was  able  to  produce  a  generalized  eruption  in  horses  by 
subcutaneous  injection  of  vaccine  lymph  and  also  by  administration 
through  the  respiratory  and  digestive  tracts. 

Generalized  vaccinia  may  present  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
variola.  It  may  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  an  initial 
stage,  its  occurrence  after  vaccination,  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
in  crops,  and  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  lesions.  Its  differentiation 
from  inoculated  variola  is  rather  more  diifficult. 

Generalized  Vaccinia  from  Antoinoculation. — ^This  form  of  generaliza- 
tion of  the  vaccine  lesions  is  by  no  means  rare.  Many  writers  at  the 
present  day  are  inclined  to  regard  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  general- 
ized vaccinia  as  due  to  external  inoculation.  French  writers  have 
reported  a  number  of  instances  of  diffusion  of  the  vaccinal  eruption 
over  an  extensive  cutaneous  area  the  seat  of  a  moist  eczema.  Unless 
there  is  danger  of  exposure  to  smallpox,  it  is,  indeed,  advisable  to  post- 
pone vaccination  if  the  subject  is  suffering  from  a  dermatosis  in  which 
there  is  denudation  of  the  skin.  The  number  of  lesions  may  be  but  two 
or  three  or  there  may  be  a  profuse  eruption.  The  development  of  a 
few  supernumerary  lesions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  original  vaccine 
insertion  is  by  no  means  uncommon;  this  may  occur  even  when  there 
is  no  demonstrable  abrasion  of  the  skin.  The  virus  may  be  transferred 
by  the  patient  himself  through  scratching,  or  it  may  be  conveyed  by  a 
second  person.  Fig.  12  represents  six  vaccine  lesions  upon  the  face  of 
a  woman  which  were  produced  by  the  finger-nails  of  an  infant  in  arms; 
both  the  mother  and  child  had  been  vaccinated  upon  the  arm.  We 
recall  the  case  of  an  infant  born  of  a  variolous  mother  at  seven  and  a 
half  months.  The  child  was  immediately  vaccinated,  the  insertions 
**  taking'*  well.  From  eleven  to  fourteen  days  after  the  vaccina- 
tion, lesions  indistinguishable  from  vaccine  vesicles  appeared  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  thigh,  the  left  loin,  the  middle  of  the  back,  the 
hip,  the  splenic  region,  and  the  scrotum.  These  varied  in  diam- 
eter from  five-eighths  of  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  were 
depressed  in  the  centre,  the  depression  later  acquiring  brownish  crusts. 
Sixteen  days  after  the  vaccination  a  half-doxen  firm  variolous  papules 
developed  upon  the  face,  neck,  scalp,  and  foot.  The  infant  was  feeble 
and  died  a  few  days  later.  In  this  case  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  multiplicity  of  vaccine  lesions  was  due  to  circulatory  diffu- 
sion or  antoinoculation.  Accidental  vaccine  lesions  may  appear  upon 
any  portion  of  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surfaces.  They  may  even  occur 
upon  the  conjunctiva  or  upon  the  eyeball.  In  the  latter  case  there  may 
be  loss  of  vision.  One  of  the  writers  recently  saw  in  the  practice  of  a 
medical  friend,  an  ophthalmologist,  a  case  in  which  a  vaccine  lesion 


had  been  nccideDtally  produced  upon  the  bulbar  conjunctiva.  The 
family  phyaician  while  vaccinating  several  children  was  requested  by 
the  mother  to  remove  a  foreign  body  from  her  eye.  The  physician, 
without  cleansing  his  hands,  everted  the  eyelids  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  the  offending  substance.  In  the  due  course  of  time  a  vaccine 
vesicle  appeared,  accompanied  by  tremendous  chemosis;  the  eye  was 
saved  only  after  prolonged  skilful  treatment. 

The  lesions  in  vaccinia  generalized  by  autoinoculation  appear  at 
intervals  after  the  original  vesicle  is  well  advanced;  they  seldom  con- 
tinue to  make  their  appearance  after  the  third  week. 


Sore  Ann. — I'iuUt  iIus  (■apti<m  we  shall  <liscuss  a  condition  which 
onlv  in  its  severer  phases  is  to  lie  rejiardeil  as  a  complication.  .\  certain 
amount  of  inHanini.tlory  reaction  (areola)  iiixiut  the  fully  develope<J 
ve.sicle  is  to  be  viewcil  as  a  not  undesiniMi'  and  im)habh-  an  essential 
part  of  the  normal  evolution  of  the  vaccine  lesi()u.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  instead  of  a  nuKierato  erythema  and  ivdema  of  the  skin, 
these  phenomena  are  present  to  an  excvs>ive  deprce.  Now  and  then 
the  inflammation  about  a  vaccination  rfailus  a  violent  decree  of  inten- 
sity and  spreads  over  a  considerable  [Hirtion  or  the  whole  of  the  affected 
arm.     In  such  cases  the  cellular  tissue  may  become  implicated,  giving 
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rise  to  a  diffuse  cellulitis.  The  arm  under  such  conditions  is  r«d,  swollen, 
hot,  and  painful,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  some  associated  systemic  dis- 
turbance. 

In  other  coses  the  inflammation  is  more  circumscribed  and  its  force 
is  spent  upon  the  vaccine  lesion  and  the  skin  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, lu  such  cases  a  necrosis  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous 
tissues  may  occur,  with  the  formation  of  a  slough.  When  this  is  thrown 
off  an  ulcer  is  left  at  the  site  of  vaccination.  In  other  cases  the  vaccinia 
may  pursue  a  normal  course  to  the  development  and  decline  of  the 
areola,  but  instead  of  the  formation  of  a  typical  scab  an  excavated 
ulcer  app>ears,  covered  by  a  soft,  thin  crust,  which  frequently  falls  off 
and  is  renewed,  the  ulcer  persisting  in  this  manner  for  a  long  lime.    Mar- 


iBammator]'  vacclni 


tin,  of  Boston,  repealeiily  observed  this  irregular  course  upon  arms' 
which  had  been  vaccinated  with  long  humanized  virus,  whereas  upon 
the  opposite  arm  on  which  Iwvine  virus  had  been  simultaneously  cm- 
ployed  n  perfect  result  was  obtained. 

This  observation,  as  well  as  the  soieiilific  i n vest ipa lions  of  iater-<!ay 
observers,  suggests  that  the  excessively  "sore  arm"  is  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  something  in  addition  to  the  pure  vaccine  virus,  and,  further- 
more, that  this  additional  something  is  of  the  nature  of  extraneous 
micro-organisms.  The  lAt'icet  Special  Commission  on  Glycerinated 
I.ymph'  says  that  "the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  organisms  in  an 
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active  vaccine  lymph  renders  the  local  lesion  more  severe/'  and  that 
"many  of  the  bad  results  obtained  in  vaccination  are  due  to  imperfect 
sterilization  of  the  skin  and  want  of  protection  against  the  invasion  of 
the  weakened  and  abraded  tissues  by  extraneous  organisms."  It  is 
also  stated  that  "one  of  the  most  certain  methods  of  producing  severe 
oedema  is  for  the  patient  to  use  his  arm  freely  and  to  bring  about  per- 
spiration just  before  and  after  the  vesicles  have  begun  to  form/' 

Tt  is  not  uncommon  for  the  arm  to  become  very  "sore"  as  the  result 
of  thoughtless  or  accidental  traumatism  on  the  part  of  the  vaccina. 
The  vesicle  is  frequently  ruptured  by  a  blow,  friction  of  clothing,  scratch- 
ing, and  other  like  causes.  Where  the  vesicle  is  unprotected  the  shirt- 
sleeve often  becomes  glued  to  the  vaccination  lesion,  and  attempts  at 
separation  cause  a  detachment  of  the  crust.  All  of  these  forms  of  trau- 
matism doubtless  act  in  the  same  manner;  they  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  firm,  compact  crust  which  is  nature's  protective  covering  of  the 
vaccine  wound.  By  opening  up  the  wound  they  permit  of  infection 
with  extraneous  germs  which  may  produce  merely  excessive  inflamma- 
tion or  may  lead  to  ulceration  or  other  more  severe  vaccinal  complications. 

Inasmuch  as  we  can  obtain  a  lymph  which  is  rendered  free  of  extra- 
neous germs  by  the  process  of  glycerinization,  by  proper  care  of  the  arm 
before,  during,  and  after  vaccination,  we  should  be  able,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  to  prevent  the  development  of  "sore  arms." 

Vaccinia  Hemorrhagica. — From  time  to  time  cases  of  vaccinia  are 
seen  in  which  the  areola  about  the  vesicle  at  the  acme  of  its  development 
becomes  hemorrhagic,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  diffuse  ecchymosis. 
In  some  instances  the  skin  beyond  the  areola  may  present  a  bluish 
appearance.  In  rare  ca^es  there  may  occur  scattered  petechice  and 
ecchymosis  and  hemorrhages  from  some  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
The  cause  of  this  complication  is  obscure;  it  is  doubtless  not  so  much 
due  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  lymph  as  to  some  underlying  systemic 
condition  favoring  hemorrhagic  extravasation,  such  as  scorbutus. 

Vaccinal  Ulceration. — Ulceration  at  the  site  of  insertion  of  the  lymph 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  complication  of  vaccinia.  Acland  says 
that  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  vaccinal  injuries  inquired  into  by  the 
English  Local  Government  Board  (1888-91)  were  due  either  to  ulcera- 
tion or  glandular  abscess.  There  is  in  all  probability  one  of  two  factors 
which  may  give  rise  to  vaccinal  ulceration — either  the  introduction  into 
the  skin  of  extraneous  micro-organisms  (at  the  time  of  vaccination  or 
later)  capable  of  producing  a  tissue  necrosis,  or  an  abnormal  or  vitiated 
state  of  health  which  permits  of  an  excessive  and  unusual  local  reaction. 
Both  of  these  factors  appeare<l  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  produc- 
tion of  "bad  arms"  among  the  soldiers  during  the  United  States  Civil 
War.  In  the  admirable  re{)ort  of  the  Board  oiF  Health  of  Louisiana  of 
1884,  compiled  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  we  read  the  following:  **In  scor- 
butic patients  all  injuries  tended  to  form  ulcers  of  an  unhealthy  charac- 
ter, and  the  vaccine  vesicles,  even  when  they  appeared  at  the  proper  time 
and  manifested  many  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  tiie  vaccine  disease, 

1  Article  on  Vaccinia,  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  p.  59G. 
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were  nevertheless  larger  and  more  slow  in  healing,  and  the  scabs  pre- 
sented an  enlarged,  scaly,  dark,  unhealthy  appearance.  In  many  cases 
a  large  ulcer,  covered  with  a  thick,  laminated  crust,  from  one-quarter  to 
one  inch  in  diameter,  followed  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  matter 
into  scorbutic  patients."  In  the  same  report  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve  describes 
certain  abnormal  manifestations  of  the  vaccine  disease  due  to  the  use 
of  an  improper  scab.  "The  scab  used  in  Atlanta  which  did  so  much 
mischief  was  soft,  porous,  and  spongy,  resembling  concrete  inspissated 

pus In  every  instance  in  which  vaccination  was  attempted 

with  it,  premature  effects  were  developed.  No  proper  period  of  incuba- 
tion nor  papular  nor  vesicular  eruption  was  observed,  but  in  a  few  days, 
even  as  early  as  the  second,  inflammation  had  set  up,  and  by  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day  sores  were  produced,  covered  by  a  thick,  dirty  crust,  with 
an  ichorous  discharge.  Soon  an  ill-constituted  ulcer,  with  perpendicular 
edges,  ensued,  extending  through  the  dermoid  to  the  cellular  and  mus- 
cular tissues,  and  involving  the  neighboring  lymphatics."  These  cita- 
tions indicate  that  either  a  weakened  resistance  on  the  one  hand,  or 
an  extraneous  infection  on  the  other,  may  be  responsible  for  vaccinal 
ulcerations. 

We  have  seen  a  few  cases  of  ulceration  at  the  vaccination  sites  follow- 
ing the  use  of  bovine  lymph.  Fig.  13  shows  such  an  ulceration  occur- 
ring about  the  fifteenth  day  after  vaccination. 

^pticsemia  and  Pysemia  Following  Vaccination. — Blood  poisoning 
is  a  rare  condition  after  vaccination  at  the  present  day,  and  with  care  in 
the  propagation  and  preservation  of  lymph,  an  aseptic  technique,  and 
proper  protection  of  the  vaccinated  arm,  this  unfortunate  complication 
will  doubtless  become  rarer  still.  Several  appalling  epidemics  of  sep- 
ticaemia after  vaccination  are  on  record;  one  occurred  in  the  United 
States,  one  in  Grermany,  and  one  in  France.  In  all  three  the  disastrous 
results  followed  the  use  of  humanized  virus;  in  two  instances  there  was 
the  grossest  negligence  in  the  preservation  and  preparation  of  the  crusts, 
and  in  the  third  a  lymph  was  used  which  was  producing  in  progressive 
transmissions  increasingly  abnormal  reactions. 

These  epidemics  are  of  much  importance,  and  a  brief  account  of  thein 
is  herewith  presented: 

In  LS60,  during  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  Westford,  Massachu- 
setts, a  physician  vaccinated  a  number  of  people  with  crusts  which  had 
been  shaken  up  in  a  bottle  with  snow-water  in  order  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  vaccine  material.  For  ten  or  eleven  days  patients  were 
vaccinated  with  a  lancet  which  was  from  time  to  time  dipped  into  the 
bottle.  None  of  these  people  showed  any  results;  but  on  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  day,  by  which  time  the  bottle  of  li(juid  emitted  a  horrible 
stench,  he  *' vaccinated'*  twenty-five  more  people.  There  at  once 
ensued  in  half  the  cases  diffuse  abscesses.  Three  of  the  oldest  vaccin^es 
died  in  a  short  time,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  remainder  were  onlv 
saved  by  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  treatment.*  As  Dr.  Martin, 
who  was  foreman  of  the  coroner's  jury  on  this  occasion,  stated,  "the 

*  Mentioned  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin.    Reprint  from  a  letter  in  the  Erie  Observer. 
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fearful  results  were  clearly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  development  of  a  septic 
poison  of  intense  and  virulent  malignanty  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  de- 
composition of  animal  matter/' 

In  1878,  at  Grabnick,  a  similar  but  more  extensive  epidemic  of 
septicaemia  occurred  among  children  infected  with  some  old  virus  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time.  Fifty-three  children  were 
inoculated  with  the  decomposed  vaccine  material,  and  of  this  number 
fifteen  died.  Some  of  the  children  had  morbilliform  and  scarla- 
tiniform  eruptions,  and  others  abscesses  and  erysipelatous  symptoms. 
According  to  Pincus  the  vaccine  material  contained  septic  bacteria. 
Autopsies  were  made  upon  two  children  and  the  deaths  ascribed  to 
septicaemia. 

Brouardel^  reports  a  series  of  cases  of  blood  poisoning  following 
vaccination  at  Aspri^res,  France,  in  1885.  Brouardel,  Pasteur,  and 
Proust  were  commissioned  to  determine  the  responsibility  of  the  attend- 
ing physician.  The  commission  says:  "In  our  investigations  we  were 
enabled  to  trace  the  vaccine  back  through  five  generations  and  to  deter- 
mine that  it  was  by  employing  a  virus  originally  good,  but  which  gave 
rise  successively  to  accidents,  at  first  of  slight  gravity,  then  more  and 
more  serious,  that  the  preparation  was  made  for  the  final  disaster." 
Forty-two  children  were  vaccinated  from  the  arm  of  a  Uttle  girl  who 
herself  had  developed  fever  the  first  night  after  her  vaccination,  and 
whose  vaccination  **took*'  on  the  following  day.  Of  this  number  four 
died  within  twenty  hours  and  two  others  later.  Almost  all  of  those 
vaccinated  were  more  or  less  ill.  The  symptoms  were  fever^  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  and  in  the  fatal  cases  convulsions.  The  fever  appeared  at 
the  latest  eighteen  hours  after  vaccination;  in  those  who  recovered  it 
lasted  from  two  to  four  days.  All  the  children  developed  on  the  first 
day  an  inflamed  area  about  1  cm.  in  diameter  surrounding  the  point 
of  inoculation.  A  serous  or  seropurulent  discharge  occurred  from  the 
first  to  the  third  day.  In  all  of  the  children  a  local  and  generalized 
impetiginous  eruption  followerl  the  inoculation. 

These  cases  represent  examples  of  acute  intense  septicaemia  analo- 
gous to  that  resulting  from  bad  dissection  wounds.  The  septic  micro- 
organisms were  doubtless  increased  in  virulency  by  successive  trans- 
missions from  one  subject  to  another. 

A  case  of  pywm  ic?  after  vaccination  is  recorde<l  in  the  Lancet^  1884, 
vol.  i.  p.  857.  A  child,  aged  six  months,  vaccinated  with  two  other 
children  from  the  same  source,  showed  on  the  ninth  day  appearances 
of  successful  vaccination  with  no  unusual  symptoms,  but  on  the  six- 
teenth day  the  sores  were  ulcerated  and  freely  discharging  pus.  The 
child  was  also  suffering  from  bronchitis.  Death  took  place  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  after  vaccination.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  presence 
of  pus  in  the  left  ankle,  right  sternoclavicular  joint,  both  temporomaxil- 
lary  articulations,  and  in  the  bursa  over  the  right  olecranon.  The  lungs 
presented  a  number  of  hemorrhagic  infarcts. 

•  Twentieth  Century  Praclireof  Me«li('ine.    Article  on  Vaceiiiia,  p.  .'»31. 
'  Mentioned  by  Poole.  Vaerinalion  Eruptions  KiiinbnrKh.  \s%\,  p.  UK. 
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There  was  in  the  same  House  a  man  with  an  abscess  of  the  foot,  and 
occasionally  the  mother  had  washed  some  linen  in  the  water  which  had 
been  used  for  cleansing  his  foot.  This  fact,  with  the  early  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  vaccine  lesion,  and  the  exemption  of  the  other  two  chil- 
dren vaccinated,  constitute  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  septic 
infection  occurred  subsequent  to  vaccination,  probably  through  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  child's  caretakers. 

Glandular  and  Subcutaneous  Abscess. — Inmost  normal  vaccinations 
enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  are 
observed.  Where  there  is  an  unusual  degree  of  inflammation  about  the 
vaccine  lesion  or  actual  ulceration,  the  swollen  glands  not  infrequently 
undergo  suppuration.  As  has  been  already  stated,  glandular  abscess 
and  vaccinal  ulceration  comprised  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  vaccination 
injuries  reported  to  the  English  Local  Government  Board  from  1888  to 
1891.  Sinigar*  reports  four  cases  of  abscess  among  1160  vaccinations. 
One  appeared  on  the  twentieth  day  in  the  lower  half  of  the  posterior 
triangle  of  the  neck,  one  between  the  pocks  on  the  arm  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day,  one  on  the  arm  on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  and  one  in  the 
axilla  on  the  thirty-second  day.  These  abscesses  are  seldom  of  serious 
portent,  usually  healing  rapidly  after  incision  and  evacuation. 

Localized  Vaccinal  Oangrene. — In  extremely  rare  instances  death 
of  the  tissues  en  m^asse  at  the  site  of  vaccination  may  occur,  producing 
a  localized  gangrene.  It  would  seem  that  in  these  cases  the  gangrene 
is  due  to  low  vitality  of  the  tissues  rather  than  to  any  impurity  of  the 
lymph.  In  cases  observed  by  Balzer,  Wheaton,  and  Acland,  the  chil- 
dren were  of  syphilitic  parentage.  Hutchinson,  however,  saw  three 
cases  of  vaccinal  gangrene  in  children  in  whom  no  such  cause  could  be 
invoked.  The  view  that  the  condition  of  the  tissues  is  the  most  important 
etiological  factor  in  the  production  of  this  complication  is  corroborated 
by  the  experience  of  surgeons  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
United  States  Civil  War.  Dr.  Joseph  Jones^  writes:  ** After  careful 
inquiry  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  accidents  were,  in  the 
case  of  Federal  prisoners,  referable  wholly  to  the  scorbutic  condition  of 
their  blocxl  and  the  crowded  condition  of  the  stockade  and  hospital. 
The  smallest  accidental  injuries  and  abrasions  of  the  surface,  as  from 
splinters  or  bites  of  insects,  were  in  a  number  of  instances  followed  by 
such  extensive  gangrene  as  to  necessitate  amputation.  The  gangrene 
following  vaccination  appeared  to  be  due  essentially  to  the  same  cause, 
and  in  the  condition  of  blood  of  these  patients  would  most  probably 
have  attacked  any  puncture  made  l)y  a  lancet,  without  any  vaccine 
matter  or  any  other  extraneous  material." 

Vaccinia  Oangrsenosa. — As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Crocker  and 
others,  the  term  vaccinia  gangra'nosa  is  a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  the 
affection  recorded  under  this  title  occurs  after  varicella  (varicella  gan- 
gnenosa)  and  other  discrete  pustular  eruptions.  Disseminated  necrosis 
of  the  skin  which  in  rare  instances  follows  vaccinia,  varicella,  and 

>  Lftiicel.  IQCJ.  2  KeiH>rt  of  I.i>»ilsi»inn  IJonrd  of  Hfallh,  l>vs;J-M, 
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pustular  dermatoses  may  occur  independently  of  these  diseases  in 
apparently  healthy  infants;  a  better  designation,  therefore,  for  this  con- 
dition is  dermatitis  gangrwnosa  infantum.  The  gangrenous  changes  in 
the  skin  may  occur  early  or  late.  Stokes,*  of  Dublin,  reports  a  case  of 
so-called  vaccinia  gangrsenosa  developing  forty-eight  hours  after  vac- 
cination. The  vaccinal  or  varicellous  pustules  may  be  directly  con- 
verted into  blackish  sloughs,  which  are  thrown  oflF  and  leave  deep,  ex- 
cavated ulcers;  or  the  gangrene  may  not  set  in  until  a  week  or  two  has 
elapsed,  beginning  as  papulopustules  which  crust  over,  become  sur- 
rounded by  an  areola,  and  then  break  down  and  ulcerate.  High  fever 
is  often  present.  The  cause  of  this  rare  condition  is  obscure;  it  usually 
supervenes  in  the  course  of  some  pustular  febrile  disease,*  particularly 
in  tuberculous,  syphilitic,  or  rachitic  children.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  gangrene  is  due  to  infection  with  some  virulent  micro-organism. 

Vaccinal  Roseola  (roseola  vaccinosa,  vaccinal  rash,  or  erythema). — 
Under  the  above  designations  has  been  described  a  rosy,  macular  rash, 
which  occasionally  appears  in  vaccinated  persons  about  the  time  of 
maturation  of  the  vesicle.  While  this  eruption  is  ordinarily  seen  about 
the  tenth  day  after  vaccination,  it  has  been  observed  as  early  as  the  third 
day  and  as  late  as  the  eighteenth.  It  usually  appears  first  upon  the 
vaccinated  arm,  rapidly  spreading  to  the  trunk  and  other  portions  of 
the  body.  The  macules  are  large,  irregular,  blotchy  in  appearance,  of 
a  rosy  tint,  and  not  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  In  rare  instances 
the  macules  may  coalesce,  giving  rise  to  a  diffuse  erythema.  The  erup- 
tion is  of  brief  duration,  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two.  It 
may  be  accompanied  by  moderate  elevation  of  temperature. 

The  rash  is  not  unlike  that  of  measles,  with  which,  indeed,  it  has  not 
infrequently  been  confounded.  The  eruption  of  measles  is  more  elevated, 
being  maculopapular  in  character  and  more  persistent,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  higher  fever  and  the  characteristic  catarrhal  symptoms  of  this 
disease. 

During  epidemics  of  sinall[)ox,  vaccinal  roseola  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  beginning  eruption  of  confluent  smallpox.  Roseola  vaccinosa 
has  a  complete  analogue  in  the  roseola  variolosa,  an  exanthem  pre- 
senting almost  identical  features,  which  is  not  infre(|uently  observed 
just  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  of  modified  smallpox. 

Vaccinal  Lichen. — Crocker  states  that  in  his  experience  vaccine 
lichen  has  been  the  most  common  of  the  true  vaccinal  exanthema.  He 
has  made  notes  of  twenty  cases  of  this  eruption.  He  states  that  it  may 
be  either  papular,  paj)uIovesi<!ular  or  pustular.  It  appears  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighteenth  day,  most  commonly  on  the  eighth;  in  about 
one-half  the  cases  it  is  seen  first  on  the  arms,  appearing  in  the  remainder 
on  the  trunk,  neck,  or  face;  the  eruption  then  extends  in  successive 
crops  over  large  portions  or  the   entire   cutaneous   surface  (Fig.  14). 

»  Dublin  Joaraal  of  Medical  Science.  June,  IWO.    Quoted  by  (?roclcer. 

'  The  writers  recall  the  case  of  a  younfj  Kirl  sutreriii^  fn>m  8mnIli>ox,  who  developed  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week  numeroMR  panche<l-out  arcHs  of  cutaneous  ^an^rene.  Th)e  }witient  Huccumbed  to  this 
oompUcation,  which  was  doubtless  a  condition  analogous  to  the  so-called  vaccinia  gangnenosa. 
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The  papules  are  reddish,  conical,  pinhead  sized,  surrounded  by  a 
reddish  halo,  and  often  surmounted  by  minute  vesicles  or  pustules. 
In  the  experience  of  the  writers  vaccine  lichen  has  been  excessively 


Vaccinal  Miliaiia.— In  rare  cases  InstcLid  i>f  a  papular  eruption  a 
vesicular  outbreak  itiaytake  ptaoe,  usually  frnni  the  eighth  lo  the  eleventh 
ilay.  Daiichez'  writes:  "We  jjlve  the  name  va<<itial  miliaria  to  a  satel- 
lite eruption  of  the  vaccinal  fever,  appearing  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
ilay  (very  rarely  later)  after  vac<-ination.  It  is  constituted  by  small  vesi- 
cles of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet,  accumulated  in  jjreal  numbers  over 
large  surfacrs,  containing  a  transparent  liijuid  at  first,  then  opaque,  fol- 
lowcl  by  slight  furfiiration,  and  never  leavinjj  cicatrices  after  it." 

1  VacclDlde'.  Tbisc  <]<-'  f^Hs.  1IUI3. 
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A  miliary  vesicular  eruption  is  occasionally  seen  in  or  around  the 
vaccination  areola.  These  vesicles  are  not  true  vaccine  lesions,  for 
Martin  has  shown  that  the  contents  inoculated  upon  another  individual 
fails  to  produce  the  vaccine  disease. 

Erythema  Multiforme  and  Urticaria  after  Vaccination.— The  erup- 
tion of  multiform  erythema  is  occasionally  seen  in  vaccinated  individuals 
between  the  first  and  the  tenth  day  after  the  insertion  of  the  virus.  In 
some  cases  the  eruption  is  delayed  considerably  beyond  this  period. 
The  lesions  may  be  erythematous,  papular,  tuberculous,  vesiculobullous 
or  mixed. 

At  times  the  eniption  is  annular.  Crocker  saw  a  well-marked  case 
which  began  on  the  ninth  day  after  vaccination,  and  was  characterized 
by  shilling-sized  annulopapular  patches.  Napier  observed  a  case  on 
the  eleventh  day  which  began  as  rings. 

Not  infrequently  urticarial  lesions  are  present,  the  eruption  being 
a  type  of  combined  erythema  multiforme  and  urticaria.  Allen  and 
Sobel  regard  urticaria  as  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  generalized 
vaccinal  eruptions. 

Norman  Walker^  has  observed  five  cases  of  erythema  multiforme  after 
vaccinations  with  glycerinated  lymph.  In  all,  the  early  course  of  the 
vaccination  was  uneventful.  The  eruption  was  invariably  seen  on  the 
hands  and  face,  but  on  other  parts  as  well. 

In  a  review  of  the  vaccinal  complications  in  1160  vaccinations,  Sinigar* 
states  that  there  were  23  cases  of  erythema,  including  simple  erythema- 
tous blushes,  finely  punctate  erythemata,  erythema  of  papular  or  urti- 
carial type,  and  erythema  multiforme.  Concerning  the  date  of  appear- 
ance, 1  rash  appeared  on  the  third  day,  5  on  the  eighth,  2  on  the  ninth, 
5  on  the  tenth,  4  on  the  eleventh,  1  on  the  twelfth,  4  on  the  thirteenth, 
and  1  on  the  sixteenth  day.  No  age  was  exempted;  in  4  eases  the  patient 
was  over  seventy  years  of  age.  The  average  duration  of  the  rash  was 
forty-eight  hours,  but  in  1  severe  case  it  lasted  six  days. 

Impetigo  Contagiosa. — This  contagious  disease  of  the  skin  is  ex- 
tremely common,  independent  of  vaccination,  among  dirty  and  poorly 
nourished  children.  Any  abrasion  of  the  skin  increases  the  liability 
to  its  development.  Its  occasional  occurrence  after  vaccination,  par- 
ticularly among  children  in  poor  hygienic  circumstances,  is  therefore 
scarcely  to  be  marvelled  at.  The  introduction  of  the  infection  of  impetigo 
with  the  insertion  of  the  vaccine  virus  must  be  an  occurrence  of  the 
greatest  rarity;  inasmuch  as  impetigo  sores  develop  rapidly  (from  one  to 
two  days)  after  the  skin  is  infected,  we  would  expect,  if  the  disease  were 
invaccinated,  to  discover  the  impetigo  lesions  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  vaccination. 

As  a  matter  of  experience,  however,  impetigo  usually  develops  at  a 
considerably  later  period;  it  may  make  its  appearance  at  any  period 
up  to  the  complete  healing  of  the  vaccinal  wound.  It  is  not  infrequently 
observed  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week  after  vaccination.    The 

1  BritiBh  Medical  Journal,  1901,  p.  1201.  »  lancet,  1902. 
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first  lesions  are  usually  seen  about  the  site  of  insertion  of  the  vaccine 
lymph.  This  area  may  become  quite  inflamed,  the  surrounding  epi- 
dermis raised  up  by  a  seropurulent  fluid,  and  the  process  extend  upon 
the  periphery,  with  the  production  of  voluminous  ochre-colored  crusts. 
From  this  as  a  focus  other  portions  of  the  skin  liecome  infected  by 
auto  inoculation  through  scratching  or  other  means.  At  times  impetigo 
may  assume  a  bullous  form,  simulating  pemphigus;  most  of  the  pem- 
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phi^oid  eruptions  after  vaccinalion  would  !ij)pcar,  however,  to  belong 
to  the  group  of  bullous  dermatitis  presently  to  be  <iescribed.' 

In  I81S")  an  outbreak  of  a  cutaneous  disease,  said  to  have  presented 
the  clinical  features  of  impetigo,  occurred  in  villajres  on  the  Island  of 
Riigen,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  after  the  vaccination  of  seventy-nine  children. 
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Impetigo  contagiosa  is  caused  by  invasion  of  the  skin  with  the  germs 
of  contagious  pus,  independently  of  its  source.  There  are  probably  two 
chief  varieties  due  respectively  to  the  streptococcus  and  the  staphylococ- 
cus pyogenes. 

Vaccinal  Erysipelas. — Erysipelas  is  an  acute  infectious  disease 
resulting  from  invasion  of  the  body  with  the  streptococcus  of  Fehleisen. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  this  malady  the  infection  gains  its 
entrance  to  the  system  through  a  wound  of  the  cutaneous  or  mucous 
surfaces;  the  disease  therefore  is  essentially  a  wound  infection. 

Inasmuch  as  vaccinia  is  attended  with  the  production  of  a  wound  of 
the  skin,  it  is  not  surprising,  particularly  in  view  of  the  frequent  neglect 
of  vaccination  wounds,  that  erysipelas  should  occasionally  occur  after 
this  procedure.  The  erysipelatous  infection  is  usually  conveyed  to  the 
vaccination  wound  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the  insertion  of  the 
vaccine  virus;  in  rare  cases,  however,  the  specific  germs  of  erysipelas 
may  be  present  in  the  lymph,  in  which  event  this  complication  develops 
on  the  second  or  third  day  after  vaccination. 

Erysipelas  may  develop  in  an  infant  after  vaccination  and  still  be 
independent  thereof.  Erysipelas  is  a  common  disease  among  infants; 
according  to  Dr.  Ogle's  testimony  before  the  British  Royal  Vaccination 
Commission,  two  thousand  per  million  infants  under  three  months  of 
age  perish  from  it.  It  has  been  known  to  develop  after  very  trivial 
injuries,  such  as  the  scratch  of  a  pin,  abrasion  from  the  friction  of 
clothing,  etc. 

Both  vaccinal  erysipelas  and  erysipelas  from  other  causes  are  attended 
with  a  rather  high  mortality  rate  in  infants.  Of  the  deaths  attributed 
to  vaccination  in  England  between  1886  and  1891  almost  one-half 
resulted  from  erysipelas. 

Erysipelas  may  result  from  the  employment  of  lymph  containing 
streptococci,  from  infected  instruments,  unclean  hands,  contact  of 
sailed  linen,  or  from  previous  contamination  of  the  skin  at  the  vaccina- 
tion site.  When  the  disease  develops  late  it  is  often  favored  by  injury 
or  rupture  of  the  vesicle,  or  forcible  and  premature  detachment  of  the 
crust.  Bad  hygienic  surroundings  and  uncleanliness  of  the  body  or 
garments  increase  the  liability  to  infection.  Humanized  Ijmph  derived 
from  a  vaccinifer  with  an  inflamed  arm  may  give  rise  to  erysipelas. 
The  improper  preservation  of  crusts  has  likewise  given  rise  to  some 
cases.  One  of  the  writers  saw  some  years  ago  a  series  of  cases  of  ery- 
sipelas follow  vaccination  with  a  humanized  crust  which  had  been 
rubl>ed  up  with  water  and  kept  in  the  pocket  between  two  glass  slides 
for  several  days,  during  which  time  decomposition  had  taken  place. 

As  a  vaccinal  complication,  erysipelas  appears  to  be  distinctly  on  the 
decrease.  In  1877  Lotz  was  able  to  collect  in  Gennanv  but  two  cases 
of  death  from  this  cause  in  1,252,554  vaccinations. 

The  increased  attention  to  asepsis  in  vaccination,  the  careful  protec- 
tion of  the  vesicle  when  formed,  an^l  the  employment  of  bovine  lymph 
will  doubtless  continue  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  this  complication. 

It  is  claimed  that  animal  virus,  on  account  of  the  comparative  insus- 
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ceptibility  of  the  bovine  species  to  erysipelas,  gives  a  greater  security 
against  this  disease  than  humanized  virus.  In  1877  H.  A.  Martin 
emphasized  this  advantage  of  animal  lymph  in  the  most  positive  terms. 
He  wrote:  "During  the  sixteen  years  in  which  I  supplied  humanized 
virus  the  presence  of  this  pest  (erysipelas)  in  my  practice  and  in  that 
of  my  correspondents  was  the  one  gre|tt  and  serious  drawback,  the  one 
formidable  source  of  anxiety  and  blame.  Since  I  have  issued  bovine 
virus  to  a  far  greater  extent  (from  eight  to  nine  thousand  corre- 
spondents) ,  I  have  never  received  a  single  complaint  of  the  occurrence 
of  erysipelas.  It  is  said  to  attack  particularly  cases  of  revaccination, 
but  in  1872-73  I  revaccinated  about  twelve  thousand  patients  with  my 
own  hand,  and  there  was  not  one  case  of  erysipelas  among  them  all, 
nor  have  I  ever  known  a  case  following  the  use  of  the  bovine  virus  at 
any  other  time."  Martin  abandoned  the  collection  and  propagation 
of  humanized  virus  in  1873  because  in  one  week  he  had  five  cases  of 
erysipelas.  These  children  were  vaccinated  on  one  arm  with  the  human- 
ized lymph  and  on  the  other  with  the  bovine  product,  and  in  each  in- 
stance erysipelas  appeared  on  the  arm  on  which  humanized  virus  had 
been  employed. 

True  vaccinal  erysipelas  should  be  trenchantly  distinguished  from 
the  dermatocellulitis  which  is  not  infrequently  observed  about  the  vac- 
cine lesion,  and  which  occasionally  involves  the  entire  upper  arm  and 
even  the  forearm;  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  the 
inflammatory  areola.*  The  arm  is  swollen  and  intensely  reddened, 
but  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  process  to  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  the  inflammatory  phenomena  subsiding  after  the  height  of  the 
vaccinia  has  been  reached. 

Tetanus    Following    Vaccination.— The  development  of  lockjaw 

after  vaccination  was  until  a  few  years  ago  an  occurrence  of  the  greatest 
rarity.  The  minority  contingent  of  the  British  Royal  Vaccination  Com- 
mission in  1896,  after  extended  investigation,  was  able  to  mention  but 
a  single  instance  of  this  complication. 

Tetanus  after  vaccination  is  said  to  be  unknown  in  France,  Gemianv, 
and  other  continental  countries  of  Europe.  Within  the  past  five  years 
(and  particularly  in  1901)  a  rather  alarming  number  of  cases  has  been 
reported  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  R.  N.  Willson  and  Dr.  Joseph 
McFarlancP  have  independently  presented  analytical  studies  of  all  of 
the  cases  recorded  and  of  other  cases  personally  communicated  to  them. 
Willson  reports  52  cases  and  McFarland  95,  2S  of  which,  however,  are 
shrouded  in  considerable  doubt. 

Willson,  from  a  painstaking  study  of  the  records  of  the  cases  reported, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  tetanus  infection  gained  entrance  at 
the  site  of  vaccination,  it  was  not  introduced  with  the  vaccine  virus,  but 
at  some  period  subscciuent  to  this. 

>  Some  of  the  older  writers,  including  Jenner,  referred  to  this  condition  under  the  rather  mislead- 
ing defilgnation  of  "er>'8ipelAtous  inflammati<m  ;"  but.  iu)  Jenner  himself  explains,  it  was  not  re^arde<] 
AS  true  erysipelas,  but  as  merely  bearing  a  resemblance  to  it. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  ('ounty  Medical  Society,  September,  1902. 
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McFarland,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  tetanus  organisms  may 
be  present  in  the  virus,  being  derived  from  manure  and  hay;  he  further 
states  that  the  future  avoidance  of  the  complication  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  greater  care  in  the  preparation  of  ihe  virus. 

In  October,  November,  and  December,  of  1901,  there  was  a  small 
epidemic  of  tetanus  after  vaccination  in  Camden,  Philadelphia,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  in  some  nearby  towns.  Camden  had  11  cases,  and 
Philadelphia  even  more  than  this  number.  These  groups  of  cases 
have  been  adduced  as  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  tetanus 
infection  is  in  the  virus.  Willson,  however,  shows  that  there  occurred 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  above  period  12  cases  of  tetanus  inde- 
pendent of  vaccination.  In  Baltimore  during  the  month  of  August 
there  were  6  cases  of  tetanus  independent  of  vaccination,  in  September 
6  cases,  and  in  October  (the  month  in  which  the  Camden  outbreak 
occurred)  8  cases. 

In  1899,  in  New  York  City,  there  were  63  deaths  from  tetanus 
unrelated  to  vaccination;  in  Philadelphia,  in  1901,  there  were  29 
deaths  from  similar  cases,  and  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  from  June 
25  to  July  14,  1900,  27  deaths  from  tetanus  from  causes  other  than 
vaccination.  In  1903  there  occurred  throughout  the  United  State3  406 
deaths  from  tetanus  as  a  result  of  wounds  received  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  from  toy  pistols  and  blank  cartridges  (special  article  in  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association).  These  figures  indicate  that  such 
epidemics  of  tetanus  as  occurred  after  vaccination  in  Philadelphia  and 
Camden  might  readily  have  developed  from  other  causes. 

Improper  care  of  the  vaccine  wound  and  the  development  of  exces- 
sive inflammation  and  ulceration  appear  to  be  important  factors  in 
predisposing  to  tetanus  infection.  Willson  says:  **In  every  instance 
in  the  series  of  cases  included  in  this  paper,  in  which  any  information 
could  be  obtained  whatsoever,  there  has  been  found  some  gross  breach 
in  the  care  of  the  wound,  and  usually  the  presence  of  some  active  influ- 
ence that  would  offer  more  than  a  likely  means  of  entrance  for  tetanus 
or  any  other  infection."  "  Nearly  every  case  showed  for  days  a  large 
open  ulcer,  burrowing  deep  into  the  tissues.  Two  cases  were  those  of 
soldiers,  sleeping  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  looking  on  a  bath  as 
a  luxury.  Several  children  livecPover^and  next  to  and  played  continually 
in  stables,  the  hotbed  of  the  tetanus  bacillus.  One  slept  in  bed  every 
night  with  her  father,  who  had  charge  of  horses.  Two  at  least  are  known 
to  have  forciblv  maltreated  the  vaccine  wound.  Many  removed  the 
scab  for  inspection.  Two  threw  or  dropped  the  scab  on  the  ground 
and  replaced  it  in  the  wound,  one  wearing  it  for  hours.  One  threw  his 
bandage  on  the  ground  and  replaced  it  on  the  arm  at  a  later  time. 
Several  wore  a  shield  over  the  wound  without  cleansing  or  removing 
it  until  it  was  full  of  pus  and  dirt  and  foul  to  smell;  one  of  these  reached 
the  eighteenth  day  and  the  writer's  case  the  twenty-eighth  with  the 
shield  still  in  place.  One,  when  tetanus  developed,  exhibited  a  merino 
shirt-sleeve,  that  had  never  been  washed,  matted  in  the  vaccine 
wound." 
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Rosenau/  in  a  study  of  the  bacterial  impurities  of  vaccine  virus,  was 
unable  to  find  tetanus  organisms  in  any  of  a  considerable  number  of 
glycerinated  points  and  tubes  bought  in  open  market  and  examined 
with  this  object  in  view.  He  states  that  tetanus  organisms  cannot  grow 
or  produce  their  toxin,  either  in  glycerinated  virus  or  on  dry  points. 
"It  would  take  gross  carelessness  to  contaminate  the  vaccine  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  tetanus  spores  to  carry  the  disease  to  those  vacci- 
nated. It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  some  outbreaks  of  tetanus 
have  occurred  when  thousands  of  open  wounds  are  presented  for  the 
reception  of  this  infection  so  widely  distributed  in  nature." 

Considering  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vaccinations  which  are 
performed  each  year,  and  the  neglect  of  the  vaccination  wound  on  the 
part  of  many  persons,  the  wonder  is  that  not  more  cases  of  tetanus 
develop.  Where  the  vaccinia  runs  a  perfectly  normal  course,  and  the 
vesicle  is  uninjured  and  the  crust  undisturbed,  tetanus  is  much  less 
prone  to  develop.  Tetanus  would  appear  to  occur  no  oftener — if  as 
often — after  vaccination  than  after  ordinary  cutaneous  wounds. 

The  usual  period  of  incubation  of  traumatic  tetanus  is  from  seven 
to  nine  days.  The  average  period  of  incubation  of  the  reported  cases 
of  tetanus  after  vaccination  is  twenty-two  to  tw^enty-three  days.  Among 
Willson's  cases,  45  developed  tetanus  fourteen  days  or  more  after 
vaccination;  31,  twenty  days  or  more  after  vaccination;  1,  twenty-eight 
days  after  vaccination,  and  1,  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks. 

The  effort  has  been  made  to  explain  the  late  onset  of  tetanus  by 
assuming  that  the  tetanus  germs  lie  dormant  in  the  skin  until  the  vac- 
cinia reaches  the  stage  when  tissue  destruction  takes  place.  It  is  thus 
attempted  to  explain  the  two  weeks'  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the 
s\Tnptoms  of  tetanus. 

In  at  least  three  instances  in  which  tetanus  followed  vaccination  the 
same  virus  was  used  upon  other  persons  in  addition  to  the  one  that 
developed  the  disease.  In  a  case  investigated  by  the  British  Royal 
Vaccination  Commission  **a  female  child,  aged  two  months,  developed 
trismus  on  the  twentv-third  day  after  vaccination.  This  child  was 
vaccinated  from  the  arm  of  a  female  infant,  aged  five  months,  and  ai 
the  same  time  and  with  the  same  lymph  six  other  children  were  vaccinatcdy 
and  none  of  them  developed  tetanus  or  sore  arms." 

In  a  case  of  tetanus  occurring  in  a  woman  aged  twenty-one  years, 
reported  by  Drs.  William  Findlay  and  J.  W.  Findlay,^  several  people 
were  inoculated  with  virus  from  the  same  tube,  but  none  save  the  one 
patient  developed  tetanus.  In  one  of  the  Camden  eases  the  patient's 
''brother  was  vaccinated  from  the  same  tube,  the  vaccination  proving 
successful  and  normal."  These  cases  would  certainly  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  tetanus  organisms  were  not  derived  from  the  vaccine  virus 
employed. 

Tetanus  germs  are  found  in  abundance  in  garden  soil  and  street  dirt; 

>  Director  of  the  Hygienic  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
SerTic«.  Bulletin  12, 1903. 
<  Lancet  Febroary  22,  1902. 
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they  are  commonly  present  in  the  manure  of  herbivorous  animals,  but 
to  a  much  less  extent  in  the  excrement  of  suckling  calves.  Huddleston, 
of  New  York,  found  them  in  8  per  cent,  of  the  calves  used  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  New  York  Health  Department. 

While  the  contamination  of  vaccine  virus  with  tetanus  germs  must 
be  admitted  as  a  possibility,  we  believe,  from  a  study  of  the  recorded 
instances  of  this  complication,  that  the  tetanus  infection  was  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  received  into  the  system  at  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  insertion  of  the  lymph.  About  three-quarters  of  the 
cases  of  tetanus  after  vaccination  have  proved  fatal. 

Vaccinal  Sjrphilis. — ^The  study  of  vaccinal  syphilis  has  been  bereft 
of  much  of  its  importance  since  the  general  adoption  of  calf-lymph  for 
vaccination.  Inasmuch  as  the  bovine  species  is  totally  insusceptible 
to  the  syphilitic  infection,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  convey  this 
poison  by  vaccination  with  lymph  from  this  source.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  syphilis  might  be  conveyed  in  the  vaccine  virus  as  a  result 
of  a  syphilitic  vaccinator  expelling  the  lymph  through  the  capillary 
tube  with  his  breath,  but  this  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption,  entirely 
without  any  clinical  evidence. 

With  the  employment  of  humanized  virus  and  particularly  with  arm- 
to-arm  vaccinations,  it  must  l>e  frankly  admitted  that,  though  relatively 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  it  is  possible  to  convey  the  syphilitic 
poison.  The  infrequency  of  this  lamentable  accident  may  be  com- 
prehended when  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Robert  Lee  saw  but  one  case  of 
supposed  vaccinal  syphilis  among  30,000  children  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  Great  Orraond  Street,  London,  an  institution  particu- 
larly likely  to  attract  cases  of  syphilis.  At  the  East  London  Hospital 
for  Children,  Dr.  RadclifTe  Crocker,  although  for  many  years  on  the 
lookout  for  such  cases,  never  observed  a  single  instance  of  vaccinal 
syphilis. 

In  1856  the  Ix)n(lon  Board  of  Health  collated  the  experiences  and 
opinions  of  a  large  number  of  prominent  physicians  concerning  vaccinal 
syphilis.  None  of  the  respondents  were  able  to  present  any  convincing 
facts,  and  a  large  majority  expressed  complete  incredulity  as  to  its 
occurrence.  The  English  Royal  Vaccination  Commission,  referring 
to  this  incident,  remarks:  "It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  an  event 
concerning  the  possibility  of  which  almost  all  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession were  in  1856  incredulous  can  be  otherwise  than  extremely  rare." 

The  commission  in  its  judicial  sessions  examined  many  physicians 
who  had  extensively  practised  vaccination  for  many  years,  and  who 
had  never  personally  observed  vaccination  syphilis  themselves  or 
heard  of  it  in  the  immediate  practices  of  their  colleagues. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  must  l>e  admitted  that  cases  of  syphilitic  infec- 
tion have  resulted  through  vaccination  from  arm  to  arm.  \Miile  the 
number  of  such  cases  is  infinitesimally  small  when  compared  with  the 
enormous  number  of  vaccinations  performed,  the  aggregate  number 
of  cases  of  invaccinated  syphilis  on  record  throughout  the  past  century 
is  not  inconsiderable. 
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Epidemics  of  vaccinal  syphilis  have  been  observed  and  reported 
by  Marcolini  (1814  in  Udine),  Cerioli  (1812  in  Cremona),  Tassani 
(1841  in  Grmnello),  Wegeler  (1849  in  Coblentz),  Oberfranken  (1852 
in  Freienfels),  Marone  (1856  in  Lupara),  Pacchiotti  (1861  in  Rivalta), 
Depaul  (1866  in  Morbihan,  France),  Kocevar  (1870  in  Schleinitz  and 
St.  Veix),  Jonathan  Hutchinson  (1871  in  London,  two  series  of  cases), 
and  Layet  (1880  in  Algiers  and  1886  in  Turin). 

A  brief  account  of  the  Rivalta  and  Lupara  epidemics,  which  are 
fairly  typical  of  all  the  rest,  is  herewith  subjoined: 

In  1861  Pacchiotti*  reported  an  extensive  epidemic  of  vaccinal  syphilis 
occurring  in  Rivalta,  Italy:  46  children  were  vaccinated  from  the  origi- 
nal vaccinifer;  of  these  40  contracted  syphilis.  From  1  of  these  subjects 
7  other  children  became  infected  through  vaccination.  In  addition  20 
mothers  or  nurses  contracted  syphilis  through  contact  with  these  children. 
But  17  out  of  63  vaccin^es  escaped  infection. 

About  the  same  time  Marone^  published  an  account  of  a  similar 
epidemic  that  occurred  at  Lupara  in  1856.  A  large  number  of  infants 
were  vaccinated  with  humanized  lymph  received  in  tubes  from  Campo- 
basso,  and  23  were  infected  with  syphilis.  From  1  of  these  children  1 1 
other  infants  were4noculated  with  the  disease.  As  in  the  Rivalta  tragedy, 
a  number  of  mothers  and  nurses  subsequently  developed  chancres  of  the 
nipple. 

It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  vaccinal  syphilis 
that  have  been  recorded  have  occurred  in  Italy.  The  remainder  have 
been  found  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  Fortunately,  such 
infections  in  the  United  States  have  been  extremely  rare.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  aggregate  number  of  cases  of  vaccinal  syphilis  that 
have  occurred  is  about  seven  hundred.  When  we  think  of  the  millions 
of  lives  that  have  been  saved  by  vaccination  during  the  past  century, 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  sacrifices,  however  deplorable,  have  been 
relatively  small.     Many  blessings  are  leavened  with  misfortune. 

Pacchiotti,  in  1861,  laid  down  the  following  rules  to  be  observed  in 
vaccinating:  1.  Enquire  into  the  state  of  the  patient's  health.  2.  Take 
the  lymph  in  preference  from  those  children  who  have  passed  the  fourth 
or  fifth  month, as  hereditary  syphilis  appears,  in  general,  before  that  time. 
3.  Do  not  use  lymph  taken  from  a  vesicle  which  has  passed  its  eighth 
day,  lx*cause  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  days  the  lymph  becomes  mixed 
with  pus,  which  later  may  be  of  an  infectious  character.  4.  In  taking 
the  lymph,  avoid  hemorrhage,  as  there  is  less  danger  with  IjTuph  free 
from  blooil.  5.  Do  not  vaccinate  too  manv  children  with  the  same 
Km  ph. 

The  observance  of  these  precautions  would  obviate  much  of  the  risk 
of  transmitting  syphilis,  but  would  not  confer  absolute  security  against 
such  infection.  The  British  Roval  Commission  on  Vaccination  savs: 
**  Absolute  freedom  from  risks  of  syphilis  can  be  had  only  when  calf- 

i  Sifilide  Transmlna  per  Mezzo  Delia  VacciDazione  in  Rivalta  Prenso  Acqui.    Gazetta  Delia  Asso- 
ciazione  Med..  (K'tober  20,  l^ei. 
<  Impraxlale  de  Florence,  November  5.  1862. 
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lymph  is  used,  though  where  the  antecedents  of  the  vaccinifer  are  fully 
ascertained,  and  due  care  is  used,  the  risk  may  for  practical  purposes 
be  regarded  as  absent." 

Inasmuch  as  bovine  virus  is  at  the  present  time  generally  and,  indeed, 
almost  universally  employed,  the  subject  of  syphilis  may  be  dismissed 
in  a  discussion  of  the  complications  of  vaccination. 

The  employment  of  calf-lymph  and  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
risk  of  transferring  syphilis  to  the  vaccinae  have  robbed  the  opponents 
of  vaccination  of  one  of  their  most  potent  arguments  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  vaccination. 

The  Relation  of  Vaccination  to  Tuberculosis. — Whether  or  not  it 
is  possible  to  transmit  tuberculosis  in  vaccine  lymph  is  an  undeter- 
mined question.  Toussaint*  claims  to  have  successfully  inoculated 
rabbits  and  a  pig  with  tuberculosis  with  lymph  taken  from  a  vaccine 
vesicle  induced  upon  the  vulva  of  a  tuberculous  cow.  On  the  other 
hand,  Josserand^  injected  lymph  taken  from  vaccine  vesicles  in  tuber- 
culous individuals  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  under  the  skin,  and  into 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  in  47  animals.  Post-mortem  exami- 
nations gave  absolutely  negative  results  in  43  of  these,  and  in  no 
animal  was  there  conclusive  evidence  of  tuberculosis* 

The  danger  of  conveying  tuberculosis  in  bovine  lymph  is  almost 
inappreciable.  The  virus  is  obtained  from  calves,  and  it  is  pretty  well 
established  that  calves  are  but  rarely  the  subjects  of  tuberculosis.  It 
is  stated  by  Fiirst,  on  the  authority  of  Pfeiffer,  that  but  one  case  of 
tuberculosis  was  found  among  34,400  calves  under  four  months  of  age.' 
The  statistics  of  the  abattoirs  of  Augsburg  and  Munich  corroborate 
the  above  figures;  only  one  tuberculous  calf  was  discovered  at  Augs- 
burg among  22,230  slaughtered,  and  a  smaller  percentage  at  Munich.* 

Furthermore,  in  well-regulated  vaccine  establishments  calves  are 
subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  before  vaccination,  and  are  autopsied 
before  the  Ijinph  is  distributed  for  use.  Even  though  it  were  possible, 
despite  these  precautions,  for  tubercle  bacilli  to  get  into  the  lymph,  they 
would  perish  if  the  Ijmph  were  glycerin ated.  Co{>eman,*  speaking  of 
glycerinated  lymph,  says :  **  The  tul>ercle  bacillus  is  efTectually  destroyed 
even  when  large  quantities  of  virulent  cultures  have  been  purposely 
added  to  the  lymph.*' 

Bollinger,  Heron,  and  Acland  all  seriously  doubt  whether  tubercu- 
losis has  ever  been  transmitted  bv  vaccination. 

Postvaccinal  Lupus  Vulgaris. — ("ases  of  lupus  occurring  in  and 
around  vaccination  scars  have  l)een  reported  by  I^nander,  Besnier,*' 
Perry,"  Little,*  Colcott  Fox,  Acland/  Stelwagon,^^  and  others.    Most  of 

»  French  Academy  of  Scieuces,  August  x,  1881,  quoted  by  Acland,  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine, 
p.  61l>. 
-  Contribution  a  I'^^tude  des  contaralnalioii  vaecinalos,  Lyons,  18M,  p.  30,  quoted  by  Acland. 
»  Fiirat.    DiePatholojiiederS<hutz-rockcu-Iinp(uMg,  Berlin,  18%,  par.  431,  p.  112,  quoted  by  Acland. 
<  Slrausn.    Gaz.  hebdom.  de  m«'d.  et  de  chirurg.,  1h8.i,  p.  143,  quoted  by  Acland. 
»  Vaccination,  its  Natural  History  and  Pathology.  I^)ndon,  1S99.  j).  181. 

«  Annalei  de  dermat.  et  de  syph.  1S89,  p.  r>76.  <  British  Journal  of  Dermatology,  1808,  p.  VM\. 

*  ibid.,  1900,  p.  fiO.  "  Loc.  cit. 

'0  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  November  22,  1902. 
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these  observers  saw  the  lupus  years  after  the  vaccination  had  been  per- 
formed. Fox  saw  a  case  of  lupus  begin  in  a  vaccination  scar  shortly 
after  the  sore  had  healed.  The  child  subsequently  developed  a  dissemi- 
nated lupus,  subperiosteal  tuberculous  nodules,  and  pulmonary  phthisis. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  this  child  was  already  tuberculous,  as  another 
child  in  the  family  had  previously  died  of  this  disease.  Stelwagon  saw 
a  pahn-sized  patch  of  lupus  on  the  arm  in  a  girl  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
a  vaccination  which  was  said  to  have  been  immediately  followed  by 
the  development  of  the  lupus,  the  history  being  given  by  a  physician, 
the  brother  of  the  patient.  All  that  can  be  stated  as  regards  the  rela- 
tionship of  vaccination  to  lupus  is  that  vaccination  may  in  rare  cases 
in  tuberculous  individuals  give  rise  to  a  lupus  at  the  site  of  vaccination. 
That  lupus  should  occasionally  choose  a  vaccination  scar  for  its  seat  is 
no  proof  that  it  was  caused  by  vaccination. 

Vaccination  and  Leprosy. — Since  the  general  adoption  of  bovine 
lymph  for  vaccination,  the  question  of  the  invaccination  of  leprosy  has 
resolved  itself  into  one  of  academic  and  retrospective  interest.  It  is 
well,  however,  for  physicians  in  leprous  countries,  if  required  by  unusual 
circumstances  to  employ  humanized  lymph,  to  remember  that  leprosy 
has  probably  in  isolated  instances  been  conveyed  by  vaccination.  Gaird- 
ner,*  Daubler,*  and  Hillis  have  each  recorded  instances  of  vaccinal 
leprosy,  although  some  doubt  attaches  to  all  of  these  cases. 

Beavan  Rake  and  Buckmaster,  who  have  given  this  matter  much 
study,  believe  "that  the  alleged  cases  of  transmission  of  leprosy  by 
vaccination  are  open  to  serious  doubt."  Hansen,'  of  Bergen,  in  1890, 
made  extensive  inquiry  by  circular  to  all  of  the  physicians  of  Norway 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  vaccination  leprosy.  In  not  a  single  case  was 
there  any  ground  to  suspect  such  an  origin.  This  statement  is  of  espe- 
cial importance  inasmuch  as  there  is  much  leprosy  in  Norway,  and 
vaccination  is  practised  extensively  in  that  country. 

From  experimental  evidence  we  would  scarcely  expect  leprosy  to  be 
transmissible  bv  vaccination.  Inoculation  of  man  and  lower  animals 
has  l)een  re{)eatedly  attempted  by  Daniellson,  Profeta,  Hansen,  and 
others,  who  inserted  fragments  of  leprous  tissue  and  injected  blood 
from  lepers  beneath  the  skin,  but  with  entirely  negative  results.  There 
is  indeed  no  conclusive  case  on  record  of  the  successful  experimental 
transmission  of  leprosy. 

It  is  true  that  lepra  bacilli  have  occasionally  l)een  found  in  vaccine 
Uinph  in  vesicles  raised  upon  lej)r()us  skin,  but,  as  Beavan  Rake  properly 
states,  no  responsible  f)erson  would  think  of  vaccinating  a  leper  in  an 
affected  part  and  using  such  lymph  for  further  vaccinations. 

Eczema  Following  Vaccination. — Vaccination  may  now  and  then 
induce  the  apjK'arancc  of  an  eczema  in  a  child  j)redisposed  to  the  dis- 
ease, just  as  an  attack  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  simple  teething  may 
art  as  an    exciting  cause.     Eczema  is  an  extremely  common    disease 

•  A  Rt»m«rkRble  Exjierienct' Coiicornini:  Keprosy.  Hritish  Medical  Journal,  iss",  vol.  I.  i>.  IJf.i). 

-  Monatsheft.  f.  prakl.  Dcrin..  1SK9.  p.  123. 

=  Mentioned  *»y  Acland,  AUbmt's  S\>tem  of  M«m1i(mim'.  p.  ('>J.'». 
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among  infants  and  young  children,  and  is  particularly  referable  to 
faulty  feeding  and  digestive  disturbances.  Of  600  cases  of  eczema 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  T.  Colcott  Fox,  249,  or  41.5  per  cent.,  were  seen 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year;  in  40  of  these  eczema  was  known  to  have 
appeared  before  vaccination.  Doubtless  if  these  had  appeared  after 
vaccination,  the  latter  would  have  been  viewed  as  a  probable  etiological 
factor. 

Crocker*  says:  "In  no  case  can  vaccination  be  held  responsible  where 
the  vaccinia  pustule  has  completely  healed  before  eczema  appears." 

Eczematous  children,  if  in  good  health  otherwise,  may  usually  be 
vaccinated  without  any  aggravation  of  the  existing  cutaneous  disease. 
Van  Harlingen'  has  carefully  studied  the  influence  of  vaccination  on 
previously  existing  skin  diseases.  He  writes:  ** During  the  smallpox 
epidemic  of  1872  I  observed  all  cases  of  skin  disease  coming  under  my 
notice  in  which  vaccination  had  been  practised.  In  a  few  some  aggrava- 
tion of  the  symptoms  followed ;  in  others  an  apparent  improvement  took 
place.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  vaccination  did  not  appear  to 
exercise  anv  influence  whatever  on  the  course  of  the  more  common 
diseases  of  the  skin  coming  under  my  observation."  We  have  from 
time  to  time  vaccinated  persons  with  eczema  and  other  cutaneous  dis- 
eases without  any  injury  whatsoever.  On  the  other  hand,  vaccination 
has  on  a  number  of  occasions  been  followed  by  improvement  and  even 
cure  of  eczemas.  Stel wagon'  says:  *'I  have  noted  in  several  instances 
that  amelioration  followed  vaccination,  and  in  one  instance,  in  a  chronic 
case,  a  disappearance  of  the  eczema."  Duhring,  Tait,  and  others  have 
testified  to  the  occasional  curative  influence  of  vaccination  on  eczema. 

WTiile  we  would  not  elect  to  perform  vaccination  upon  a  child  suffer- 
ing from  eczema,  we  should  not  consider  the  latter  condition  a  sufficient 
contraindication  if  smallj)ox  were  prevalent. 

Bullous  Eruptions  (dermatitis  bullosa;  dermatitis  herpetiformis; 
acuie  peniphic/ns). — In  relatively  rare  instances  vesicobuUous  eruptions 
variously  designated  as  pemphigus,  bullous  dermatitis,  and  dermatitis 
herpetiformis  (Duhring's  disease)  have  followed  vaccination.  While 
we  have  no  proof  positive  of  a  causative  relationship  between  vaccinia 
and  these  eruptions,  they  have  now  been  reported  by  careful  observers 
in  a  sufficient  num!>er  of  instances  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
antecedent  vaccination  has  been  of  some  etiological  moment. 

Pusey*  reported  a  case  of  this  character  under  the  title  of  dermatitis 
herpetiformis,  in  which  the  lesions  were  vesicobuUous  and  erythema- 
tous, followed  by  pigmentation. 

Dyer^  reported  two  similar  cases  under  the  same  title  after  vaccina- 
tion. One  case  occurred  three  weeks  after  vaccination  and  one  several 
(?)  weeks  thereafter. 

»  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  p.  324. 

«  Remarks  on  Vaccination,  in  Relation  to  Skin  Diseases  and  Eruptions  Following  Vaccination, 
Philadelphia  Medical  Journal.  1902,  \>.  IM. 
*  Vaccinal  Eruptions,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aiisocirttion,  .November  22, 1902. 
«  Journal  of  Cutaneou?  and  Gcnito-urinary  Di8ea.ses,  1897. 
»  St.  Louis  Medical  Gazette,  189K. 
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Bowen*  has  placed  on  record  a  series  of  six  cases  of  bullous  dermatitis 
resembling  dermatitis  herpetiformis  following  vaccination.  In  three  of 
the  cases  the  eruption  is  stated  to  have  made  its  appearance  within  two 
weeLs  after  vaccination,  in  one  within  a  week,  while  in  two  it  did  not 
show  itself  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  month.  Corlett  exhibits  two  photo- 
graphs of  postvaccinal  bullous  dermatitis  in  his  work  on  the  acute 
infectious  exanthemata.  Stelwagon^  saw  within  one  year  three  cases 
of  bullous  eruption  after  vaccination,  two  of  which  he  regarded  as  aciUe 
pemplii g us f  and  the  third  as  a  persistent  bullous  erythema  multiforme 
or  dermatitis  herpetiformis.  In  these  cases  the  vaccination  was  what 
is  usually  described  as  a  "good  take,"  but  was  somewhat  slow  in  heal- 
ing, the  crust  remaining  adherent  a  long  time.  The  eruption  appeared 
from  two  to  four  weeks  after  vaccination,  and  had  persisted  at 
the  time  they  were  reported  three,  four,  and  eight  months,  respect- 
ively. 

Sequeira*  showed  to  the  Derraatological  Society  of  Tx)ndon  in  1902 
a  case  of  pemphigus  in  a  man  aged  thirty-nine  years,  the  eruption 
appearing  three  weeks  after  a  revaccination.  Three  vaccine  insertions 
were  made,  and  the  first  bleb  is  alleged  to  have  developed  at  the  site  of 
one  of  these.  This  was  followed  in  several  weeks  by  bullie  on  the  arms, 
and  later  on  the  thighs.  Cultures  from  the  early  blebs  were  sterile,  and 
inoculations  of  this  fluid  into  animals  were  negative. 

In  all  of  the  above  cases  save  the  last,  the  patients  were  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  eruption  usually  appeared  from  two 
to  three  weeks  after  vaccination,  and  in  no  case  after  six  weeks.  In 
most  cases  the  eruption  was  extensive  and  -of  long  duration,  with  marked 
ten<lency  to  rt'lapse.  Some  of  the  cases  were  cured  at  the  end  of  three 
or  six  months,  but  some  persisted  much  longer.  Pusey's  case  continued 
to  have  relapses  for  four  and  a  half  years. 

Bowen  says:  ^^l^he  chief  features  that  these  cases  present  in  common, 
and  that  lead  to  a  conviction  that  they  have  a  common  etiology,  are 
their  occurrence  in  children  after  vaccination;  their  course,  varying 
from  several  months  to  S:?veral  years  or  perhaps  longer;  their  uniformly 
vesicuhir  and  bullous  character,  with  onlv  occasional  evidences  of  mul- 

ft' 

tiformity;  the  almost  complete  exemption  of  the  trunk;  the  character- 
istic grouping  about  the  mouth,  nose,  ears,  wrists,  ankles,  and  feet,  and 
the  very  slight  j)rominence  of  itching  or  other  sul)jective  symptoms. " 
While  most  of  these  cases  run  a  relatively  benign  course,  one  of  the 
writers*  saw  a  fatal  tennination  in  a  case  of  bullous  eruption  of  the  acute 
pemphigus  type.  '^Phis  occurred  in  a  girl  of  five  years,  the  eruption 
beginning  two  weeks  after  vaccination.  The  writers  have  also  seen 
four  other  cases  of  generalized  bullous  eruption  of  the  type  described 
above,  occurring  shortly  after  vaccination. 

A  remarkable  series  of  !)ullous  eruptions  occurring  after  vaccination 

•  Journal  of  CiitaneouM  and  Gcnlto  urinary  Diseases,  September,  1901.  p.  101. 
»  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Afwociation,  N()veml>er  22,  l'.K)2. 
■»  Brltlfib  DrrmatoloKical  Journal.  May,  1902.  i>.  174. 

«  Schamberg  and  Keech.     A  Cabc  of  Acute  Fatal  Pemphigus,  Annulffof  (iynecology  and  Pe<liatric8 
Febniary.  1901,  p.  321. 
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is  reported  by  Howe/  of  Boston.  Ten  cases  are  referred  to,  all  but  one 
occurring  in  persons  who  had  been  recently  vaccinated.  The  akin 
lesions  began  on  an  average  of  five  weeks  after  vaccination;  the  longest 
time  elapsing  between  vaccination  and  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
was  sixteen  weeks,  and  the  shortest  period  three  weeks. 

All  of  the  patients  were  adults,  the  ages  varying  from  twenty-one  to 
fifty-two  years.  Six  of  the  ten  cases  proved  fatal;  the  average  duration 
until  recovery  or  death  occurred  was  six  weeks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  cases  present  points  of  variation  from  the 
cases  described  by  Bowen.  The  interval  between  vaccination  and  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  in  Bowen's  cases  was  about  two  and  a  half 
weeks;  in  Howe's  cases  it  was  double  this  period.  Bowen's  cases  occurred 
in  children;  none  of  them  were  fatal,  and  the  trunk  was,  as  a  rule,  free 
of  eruption,  which  was  not  true  in  the  cases  described  by  Howe. 

Howe  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  eruptions  to  infectious  material 
introduced  at  the  time  of  or  after  vaccination.  The  cases  occurred  at 
a  time  when  smallpox  was  prevalent  in  epidemic  form,  and  when  thou- 
sands of  vaccinations  were  being  performed. 

While  these  eruptions,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  vaccina- 
tions perforined,  are  extremely  rare,  no  e£Fort  should  be  spared  to  deter^ 
mine  their  cause  with  a  view  to  their  future  avoidance.  It  is  possible 
that  they  are  manifestations  of  an  extraneous  infection  through  the 
vaccine  wound.  In  this  connection  the  investigations  of  Pemet  and 
Bulloch'  into  the  causation  of  acute  pemphigus  are  of  interest.  These 
writers  report  and  analyze  eight  cases  of  acute  pemphigus  in  butchers; 
six  of  the  cases  proved  fatal  in  from  twenty-four  hours  to  eighteen  days. 
Three  patients  gave  histories  of  wounds  which  continued  to  suppurate 
up  to  the  time  of  the  pemphigus  outbreak.  The  period  of  incubation 
would  appear  to  be  very  long  if  the  disease  arose  from  an  infection,  as 
is  suggested.  In  the  three  cases  referred  to  the  wound  antedated  the 
eruption  three  months,  two  months,  and  five  weeks,  respectively.  Special 
interest  attaches  to  one  case,  in  which  the  patient  is  alleged  to  have 
inoculated  himself  by  contact  with  a  bullous  eruption  on  the  udders 
of  a  cow. 

Psoriasis. — Psoriasis  is  known  to  have  made  its  first  appearance 
at  the  point  of  vaccination,  and  also  as  a  generalized  outbreak  after 
vaccinia.  No  one,  however,  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  this  disease 
would  look  upon  vaccination  as  a  cause  of  psoriasis.  It  may  simply 
determine  the  time  of  outbreak  in  an  individual  predisposed  to  this 
common  skin  affection;  it  is  quite  possible  that  those  persons  who 
developed  psoriasis  after  vaccination  would  not  have  been  attacked 
with  this  disease  until  a  later  period.  The  occurrence  of  postvaccinal 
outbreaks  of  psoriasis  has  been  noted  by  Klamann,*  1  case;  Camp- 
bell,* 1  case;   Roh^,*  2   acute  general   cases  of   psoriasis  after  vacci- 

1  C&HCsor  RuIloiiR  DcnnatitiR  Following  Vaccination.  Journal  of  Cutaneoui  DlaeMei,  1908,  p.  254. 
s  British  Journal  of  Dermatology.  lft9C,  pp.  157  aud  205. 

•  Jahrbuch  f.  Kinderheilk..  1879,  Bd.  iv.  p.  371.  *  Arch.  f.  Derm..  1877,  p.  811. 

(  Joamal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito-urinary  Diseases,  1882-8S,  p.  11. 
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nation;  Piflfard/  1  case;  Wood/  2  casei^f  Hyde,'  1  case;  Gaskoin/  5 
cases;  Chambard/  1  case;  and  Rioblanc,"  1  case. 

Funmculosis. — Crops  of  boils  have  occasionally  been  observed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  and  following  vaccination.  The  complication  is 
usually  a  trivial  one,  the  furuncles  disappearing  in  a  short  time.  Sinigar^ 
met  with  21  cases  of  furuncles  among  1160  vaccinations  in  a  large 
institution.  The  boils  developed,  as  a  rule,  late  in  the  course  of  the 
vaccinia.  One  case  appeared  on  the  tenth  day,  1  on  the  sixteenth,  4 
on  the  twenty-second,  1  on  the  twenty-fifth,  2  on  the  twenty-seventh, 

2  on  the  twenty-eighth,  4  on  the  twenty-ninth,  3  on  the  thirtieth,  and 

3  on  the  thirty-fifth  day  after  vaccination.  As  bearing  on  the  cause 
of  this  complication,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  13  of  these  cases 
developed  among  epileptics,  who,  as  Sinigar  remarks,  include  some  of 
the  dirtiest  and  most  troublesome  patients  in  the  asylum. 

HISTOLOOT  OF  THE  VAGGINE  LESION. 

But  little  literature  is  available  upon  the  subject  of  the  histological 
changes  in  the  vaccine  pock.  The  following  description  is  condensed 
from  Copeman's*  presentation  of  the  subject: 

The  vaccine  lesion  passes  through  three  more  or  less  defined  stages 
— namely,  papule,  vesicle,  and  pustule — just  as  does  the  characteristic 
lesion  of  smallpox.  In  both  diseases  the  papule  results  from  inflam- 
matory changes  which  are  most  pronounced  in  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  mucous  layer  of  the  epidermis.  Through  certain  degenerative 
processes,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  cell  liquefaction  and 
intercellular  cedema,  the  papule  becomes  converted  into  a  vesicle. 

The  vesicle  is  made  up  of  numerous  loculi  or  compartments  which 
are  formed  by  the  spinning  out  of  elongated  epithelial  cells.  The  more 
pronounced  swelling  and  vacuolation  of  the  cells  upon  the  advancing 
edge  of  the  vesicle  leads  to  greater  bulging  upon  the  periphery,  giving 
rise  to  the  umbilication.  The  process  is  identical  in  vaccine  and  vario- 
lous vesicles. 

Kent*  examined  a  series  of  vaccine  vesicles  removed  by  Copeman 
at  various  stages  of  development  from  the  calf.  At  a  quite  early  stage 
an  outpouring  of  leukocytes  occurs  toward  the  site  of  injury.  In  the 
course  of  time  each  bloodvessel  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  leukocytes 
which  rapidly  increase  and  convert  the  originally  transparent  fluid  of 
the  vesicle  into  a  purulent  fluid,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  puMuIc. 

The  nipture  of  the  epithelial  trabeculie  or  partitions  converts  the 
multilocular  pock  into  a  unilocular  one.  The  fluid  now  gradually 
becomes  inspissated  and  with  the  necrosed  remains  of  epithelial  cells 
dries  into  a  crust.    Cicatrization  and  healing  go  on  beneath  the  crust; 

•  Journal  of  CiitaneouH  and  rienito-urinary  Diseases,  1HK2-«3,  p.  110. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  Ifil.  '  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

♦  On  Psoriasis  or  I^epra,  ISTrj,  p.  49. 

*  Annales  de  derm.,  1895,  p.  498.  •»  Ibid.,  p.  RSO. 

'  Vaccinal  Complications,  Lancet.  1902.  <*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  73. 

»  British  Mtjdlcil  Joura*!,  ISJl,  vol.  II.  p.  63^.    (.Juoted  by  Copeman. 
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the  depth  of  the  resulting  scar  depends  upon  the  extent  of  destruction 
of  the  true  skin. 

The  minute  histological  changes  in  the  vaccine  lesion  have  been 
studied  by  Gustav  Mann,*  for  whom  Copeman  excised  lesions  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  development  from  the  calf. 

In  a  specimen  removed  within  an  hour  after  vaccination  the  wound 
is  blocked  by  a  clot  which  externally  is  of  a  coarse,  granular  nature,  and 
between  the  edges  of  the  epidermis  finely  granular.  The  bloodvessels 
close  to  the  injury  are  dilated  and  many  completely  thrombosed  with 
leukocytes.  Red  corpuscles  may  be  seen  adhering  to  the  lumen  of 
the  capillaries  and  arteries. 

The  nuclei  of  both  the  epidermal  and  dermal  cells  are  swollen  and 
the  basophile  chromatin  contained  in  them  is  doubly  increased.  In  the 
dei-mis  an  infiltration  of  leukocytes  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  is 
visible. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  epithelium  close  to  the  injury  has 
increased  twofold  or  threefold  in  thickness  and  a  characteristic  phenom- 
enon is  already  noticed,  namely,  the  formation  of  Guamieri's  supposed 
parasites.  The  nuclear  and  nucleolar  chromatin  is  increased  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  latter  leaves  the  nucleus  and  is  found  lying 
free  in  the  cytoplasm.  The  granules  may  fuse  and  give  rise  to  more 
or  less  solid  spheres  lying  alongside  of  the  nucleus  or  even  indenting  it. 

From  the  twenty-fourtii  to  the  forty-eighth  hour  the  dermis  shows 
a  gradually  increasing  oedema,  associated  with  an  emigration  of  leuko- 
cytes. As  a  result  of  the  crdematous  condition  the  lymph  is  prevented 
from  escaping  downward  by  the  dense  elastic  layer  of  the  dermis  and 
the  thick  fibrous  bundles  of  the  hypoderm.  Toward  the  periphery 
the  lymph  channels  are  blocked  by  leukocytes,  and  there  is  left  but 
one  path  for  the  lymph,  namely,  through  the  basal  membrane  and 
then  through  the  spaces  l>etween  the  epithelial  cells.  These  lymph 
spaces  are  distended  by  the  fluid,  which  becomes  limited  by  the  dense 
and  resistant  horny  layer. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  three  zones  may  be  distinguished.  Farther 
away  from  the  line  of  inoculation  the  only  noticeable  change  is  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  interepithelial  lymph  channels.  All  of  the  cells  immediately 
within  this  region,  save  the  horny  cells,  are  swollen  and  contain  granules 
like  those  in  the  granular  layer,  thus  indicating  a  premature  aging  of 
the  cells. 

The  dermis  beneath  fonns  large  bulla*,  the  walls  of  which  are  made 
up  of  compressed  connective-tissue  cells  and  leukocytes.  No  wander- 
ing cells  are  seen  in  the  blebs,  but  fairly  numerous  bacilli  singly  and 
in  pairs. 

Still  nearer  the  point  of  inoculation  the  epithelial  cells  show  enlarged 
nuclei,  which  undergo  fragmentation  into  six  or  twelve  smaller  nuclei. 
Concurrently  with  the  formation  of  these  multinucleated  giant  cells 
there  are  seen  greatly  distended  IjTnph  vesicles  in  the  epithelium,  the 

>  Quoted  by  Copeman,  loc.  cit. 
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walls  of  which  are  made  up  of  stretched  and  degenerated  epithelial 
cells.  The  vesicles  contain  a  fibrin  reticulum  and  various  micro-organ- 
isms. 

Internal  to  the  zone  just  described  the  giant  cells  are  replaced  by 
cells  but  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  their  size,  and  containing  but  one  or  two 
nuclei,  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  multinucleated  giant  cells. 
The  centre  of  the  vaccinated  area  shows  no  living  epithelial  cells,  but 
merely  the  remains  of  the  horny  layer  and  a  dense,  dried  blood  clot. 

The  above  changes  hold  good  for  the  fifth  day,  the  only  difTerence 
being  an  increase  in  size  of  the  central  necrosed  area  and  a  lateral 
spreading  of  the  zone  of  infection. 

The  increased  infiltration  of  leukocytes  causes  the  central  area  to 
necrose  more  and  more,  the  connective-tissue  elements  succumbing  to 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  wandering  cells. 

The  hypoderm  shows,  especially  about  the  fifth  day,  a  considerable 
swelling  of  the  thick,  white,  fibrous  bundles  called  forth  by  the  great 
activitv  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells. 

Copeman  considers  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  vaccination  to 
be  the  appearance,  immediately  outside  the  necrosed  area  in  the  super- 
ficial, loose  dermal  tissue,  of  a  numl>er  of  globular  masses,  varying  in  size 
and  arranged  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  which  are  colored  by  a  special 
staining  process.    At  the  spreading  edge,  very  short  bacilli  are  seen. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  large  globules  represent  either  a  capsulated, 
sporulated,  or  involuted  stage  of  the  bacillus  which  Copeman  elsewhere 
intimates  may  be  the  specific  microbe  of  the  disease. 

Much  that  pertains  to  the  bacteriology  of  vaccinia  will  be  found  in 
(he  chapter  on  the  pathology  of  variola. 

Tyzzer*  made  a  careful  experimental  study  of  vaccination  and  vario- 
lation lesions  in  animals,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  presence  of 
Guamieri*s  l)odies.  He  successfullv  inoculated  the  corneas  of  twentv- 
five  rabbits  with  vaccine  lymph,  and  the  corneas  of  twenty  rabbits  with 
variolous  lymph.  In  addition  a  numl)er  of  calves  were  vaccinated, 
some  upon  the  cornea  and  others  upon  different  parts  of  the  cutaneous 
and  mucous  surfaces. 

He  interprets  the  cycle  of  development  of  the  cytorrhyctes  variola*  in 
vaccinia  as  follows: 

Infection:  Epithelial  cells  are  invaded  by  small  forms  in  which  it 
is  <lifficult  to  distinguish  structure.  '^Fhese  small  forms  are  found  l)etvveen 
cells  and  in  various  parts  of  the  cytoplasm,  but  after  their  entrance  into 
the  ct*ll  they  take  a  position  near  the  nucleus.  (Growth:  After  l)ecoining 
IcK'ated  near  the  nucleus  they  become  larger,  and  with  this  growth  the 
chanicter  of  their  structure  l)ecomes  apparent,  l^hey  then  consist  of  a 
reti<'ular  protoplasm  in  which  is  a  clear  spot  containing  a  mass  of  basic 
staining  material.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  a  nuclear 
membrane  l>ounding  this  clear  spot,  it  seems  probable  that  this  clear 
s|K)t  with  the  granule  in  it  is  the  chromatin  of  the  organism.     The 

>  The  RUoIogj  and  Pathology  of  Vaccinia.  Journal  of  Medical  KcMearch,  February.  VMM. 
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organism  is  situated  n  a  space  in  the  cell,  generally  many  times  its 
own  volume.  This  space  is  usually  continuous  with  or  is  a  part  of  the 
perinuclear  space.  Division  of  the  Nuclear  Material:  Certain  forms, 
in  which  the  chromatin  mass  is  irregular,  precede  those  in  which  the 
chromatin  is  divided.  In  the  latter  tiiie  chromatin  granules  may  be  few 
or  numerous.  The  chromatin  granules  later  take  a  peripheral  position, 
where  they  then  form  the  centres  of  minute  masses  which  bulge  from  the 
surface.  Multiplication :  These  small  masses,  becoming  free,  are  found 
in  the  space  occupied  by  the  segmenting  form  and  in  the  cytoplasm  of 
the  same  cell.  They  constitute  the  small  forms  described  as  the  first 
of  the  series.  They  now  scatter  and  penetrate  neighboring  cells.  The 
invasion  of  the  surrounding  normal  cells  by  the  small  forms  resulting 
from  this  multiplicative  process  constitutes  autoinfection,  and  by  it 
the  process  extends.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  parasite  is  to  cause 
an  increase  in  size  of  the  epithelial  cells.  This  increase  in  cell  volume 
is  accompanied  in  the  corneal  lesion  by  proliferation.  The  exudation 
which  usually  accompanies  the  lesions  is  secondarj'  to  the  degeneration 
of  the  epithelium.  Tyzzer  states  that  he  is  *' fully  convinced  tliat  the 
vaccine  body  is  an  organism  and  represents  the  etiological  agent  in  this 
disease." 

THE  BLOOD  IN  VACCINIA. 

There  is  a  constant  leukocytosis  during  vaccination,  the  leukocytosis 
appearing  in  two  waves,  according  to  Sobotka.^  The  primary  one 
(varying  from  12,000  to  23,000)  is  observed'from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
day,  and  a  secondary  wave  (10,000  to  17,500)  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  day. 

Billings'  states  that  no  changes  are  exerted  upon  the  haemoglobin 
or  red  cells  by  vaccination,  but  a  definite  leukocytosis  is  produced. 
The  counts  average  about  15,000  leukocytes  per  cubic  millimetre. 
The  maximum  of  the  leukocytosis  is  reached  during  the  height  of  pus- 
tulation  of  the  vaccine  lesion,  after  which  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
white  cells  takes  place. 

»  ZeiUchr.  f.  riellk.,  1893.  Bd.  xiv.  p.  349. 
«  Medical  News,  1n9S,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  301. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  COWPOX  OR  VACCINIA  TO  SMALLPOX. 

It  has  taken  almost  a  century  of  experimentation  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  statements,  made  by  Jenner  in  his  first  publication,  that  smallpox 
and  cowpox  were  modifications  of  the  same  disease.  What  a  tribute 
to  the  intuitive  discernment  of  this  great  man  I 

The  experiments  which  have  led  to  the  general  (although  not  univer- 
sal) acceptance  of  this  view  have  been  in  the  direction  of  the  conversion 
of  smallpox  into  vaccine  by  variolation  of  the  cow.  It  is  impossible  to 
produce  in  the  cow  a  generalized  eruption  similar  to  the  smallpox  erup- 
tion in  man;  it  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  intensify  the  virulence  of 
cowpox  and  convert  it  into  smallpox,  but  it  is  possible  to  convert  the 
virus  of  human  smallpox  into  vaccine  virus  by  passage  through  the 
bovine  species. 

The  English  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination  presents  in  its  official 
report  (1898)  a  valuable  review  of  this  subject,  from  which  we  freely 
abstract. 

Most  of  the  endeavors  to  transfer  smallpox  from  man  to  the  bovine 
species  have  been  unattended  with  success,  and  have  usually  been  with- 
out any  definite  result.  This  has  been  true  not  only  in  attempts  to 
produce  the  disease  by  infection  through  the  respiratory  and  digestive 
tract,  but  also  in  many  instances  by  direct  inoculation.  Most  of  the 
inoculation  experiments  may  be  grouped  in  three  categories. 

The  first  class  includes  experiments  in  which  inoculation  of  smallpox 
matter  into  the  cow  produced  a  vesicle  identical  with  or  closely  resem- 
bling the  vesicle  produced  by  vaccine  inoculation.  If  a  typical  vesicle 
was  not  produced  at  the  first  inoculation,  the  transference  of  the  mate- 
rial from  the  first  vesicle  would  in  a  second  or  third  remove  in  the  cow 
give  a  typical  vesicle  capable  of  producing  in  man  results  indistinguish- 
able from  ordinarv  vaccination.  Such  experiments  were  carried  out 
bv  Thiele  (1838),''Ceeley  (1840),  Badcock  (between  1S40  and  1860), 
Voigt  (1881),  Haccius  and  Etemod  (1890),  King  (1891),  Simpson  (1892), 
and  Hime  (1892). 

In  the  second  category  belong  the  experiments  perfonned  by  Klein 
and  Copeman.  Klein,  who  in  1879  had  apparently  failed  in  thirty-one 
attempts,  subsequently  found,  in  1892,  that  the  result  of  the  first  inocu- 
lation in  the  cow  of  smallpox  matter  was  not  a  distinct  vesicle,  but 
merely  a  thickening  and  redness  of  the  wound.  Lymph  pressed  from 
the  thickened  wound  produced,  when  inoculated  into  a  second  animal, 
a  similar  but  more  pronounced  result.  In  the  third  and  fourth  cow 
the   re<ldening  and   thickening  were  still   greater.      Lymph   S(]ueezed 
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from  the  wounds  of  the  fourth  cow  produced  typical  vaccinia  in  a  child, 
and  the  crust  from  the  child  when  reinoculated  into  the  cow  produced 
similar  vaccine  vesicles.  Copeman  obtained  results  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  succeeded  in  the  third  remove  in  the  cow  in  producing  a 
reaction  which  showed  commencing  vesiculation. 

In  the  third  class  may  be  placed  the  results  obtained  in  an  elaborate 
investigation  conducted  by  a  commission  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences  of  Lyons,  under  the  direction  of  Chauveau  (1865).  Their 
results  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Inoculation  of  the  cow  with  smallpox  matter  in  any  one  of  the  thirty 
animals  experimented  upon  did  not  give  rise  to  a  vaccine  vesicle.  Never- 
theless a  definite  result  was  obtained  in  the  form,  not  of  a  vesicle,  but 
of  a  thickening  and  inflammation  of  the  wound;  when  a  puncture  was 
made  this  became  a  papule.  Lymph  squeezed  from  such  a  papule  and 
inserted  into  a  second  animal  gave  rise  to  a  like  papule;  and  this,  again, 
might  be  used  for  a  third  animal,  but  often  failed;  and  the  eflFect  could 
in  no  case  be  carried  through  more  than  three  or  four  removes.  When 
the  inoculation  was  repeated  on  an  animal  in  which  a  previous  inocula- 
tion had  produced  such  a  papule,  no  distinct  papule  was  formed,  and, 
moreover,  lymph  scjueezed  from  the  seat  of  inoculation  produced  no 
effect  at  all  when  used  for  subsecjuent  inoculation  of  another  animal. 

Thus  Chauveau  and  his  commission  found  that  smallpox  implanted 
in  the  cow  gave  rise  to  a  specific  effect  which  was  not  cowpox,  but  was 
of  the  nature  of  smallpox,  though  its  manifestations  in  the  cow  were 
different  from  those  of  smallpox  in  man.  Ljinph  from  the  lesions  in 
the  first  cow  was  capable  of  producing  smallpox  in  the  human  subject. 

It  is  evidoit  from  the  above  experiments  that  the  results  obtained 
from  attempted  variolation  of  the  cow  have  exhibited  marked  varia- 
bility. The  vast  majority  of  the  inoculations  have  been  of  a  negative 
character.  Tliesi^  however,  do  not  invalidate  the  positive  results 
which  have  now  attained  a  verv  considerable  number,  and  which  have 
been  reported  by  careful  and  trustworthy  investigators  at  different 
times  and  in  different  countries. 

When  reaction  (lo(\s  result  from  the  insertion  of  variolous  material 
into  the  cow,  the  local  eflVcts  varv  somewhat.  There  mav  be  directlv 
produced  a  typical  vaccine  vesicle,  or,  as  occurs  in  most  instances,  a 
papule  or  inflammatory  induration  which  on  further  inoculation  yields 
a  vaccMne  vesicl(\  We  are  thus  forc(Ml  to  the  conclusion  that  smallpox 
w  converted  into  coirpo.r  hi/  passtujc  throu(jh  the  tissnes  of  the  bovine 
species.  The  transformation  is  at  times  sudden  and  ccmiplete,  at  other 
times  gradual  and  incomplete,  and  sometimes  fails  altogether.  The 
circumstances  which  favor  such  a  convcision  are  but  little  understood, 
although  it  would  appear  that  the  youth  of  the  inoculated  animal  is  a 
factor.  The  best  r(\sults  have  been  obtained  with  calves  not  over  three 
or  four  months  old. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  is  possible*  for  cows  to  develop  cowpox  through 
inhalation  of  the  contagium  of  variola.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  refer  to  an  occurn^nce  noted  by  Ceely  in  1840.     This  writer 
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states  that  he  observed  cowpox  develop  in  five  out  of  eight  milch  cows 
twelve  to  fourteen  days  after  they  were  seen  licking  some  fiock  from  a 
mattress  upon  which  a  patient  died  of  confluent  smallpox,  and  which 
had  been  spread  upon  the  ground  to  be  aired.  Careful  investigation 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  animals,  which  had  been  on  the  farm  for 
considerable  time,  were  in  good  health  before  their  admission  to  the 
pasture  where  the  exposed  bedding  lay.  There  had  not  been  any  cow- 
pox  in  the  neighborhood.  That  the  cowpox  may  have  resulted  from  a 
volatile  contagium  derived  from  the  smallpox-infected  bedding  is  not 
improbable,  in  view  of  the  simultaneous  sickening  of  the  cows  after  a 
period  of  incubation  of  about  two  weeks.  The  possibility  of  infection 
through  the  digestive  tract,  which  Chauveau  and  others  have  shown 
may  take  place,  must  not  be  entirely  eliminated  in  seeking  the  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  was  received. 

That  the  transformation  of  the  smallpox  into  the  vaccine  virus  is 
frequently  a  gradual  process  which  is  not  completed  in  the  first  bovine 
inoculation  has  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  unfortunately  proven 
by  the  transference  of  true  smallpox  to  persons  who  were  vaccinated 
with  material  taken  from  the  first  cow. 

In  1836  J.  C.  Martin,  of  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  inserted  into 
the  udder  of  a  cow  lymph  taken  from  a  smallpox  lesion  upon  the  body 
of  a  man  who  died  of  variola.  Subsequently  matter  derived  from  the 
cow  was  inserted  into  the  arm  of  about  fifty  persons.  Nearly  all  of 
these  individuals  developed  smallpox  in  the  due  course  of  time,  and 
three  of  the  numl>er  died.  The  disaster  so  preyed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  unfortunate  physician  that  he  became  insane. 

A  similar  occurrence  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood.^ 
We  quote  his  own  words:  **I  had  occasion  just  after  the  war  (1865- 
66),  while  in  charge  of  the  Wilmington  Smallpox  Hospital  during  an 
epidemic  of  the  disease,  to  go  over  the  same  ground  of  attempting  the 
pnxluction  of  artificial  cowpox.  It  happened,  during  the  progress  of 
the  experiment  that  an  army  medical  inspector,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  was  making  a  tour  of  the  hospitals;  hearing  of  my  experi- 
ments, he  visited  my  hospital  and  after  examination  pronounced  the 
small  vesicles  genuine  cowpox,  and  confirmed  his  faith  in  his  opinion 
by  making  some  inoculations  on  the  arms  of  two  children  in  an  Irish 
family  near  by.  The  inoculations  resulted  in  a  genuine  smallpox, 
which  went  through  the  family  in  various  grades  of  intensity." 

Other  instances  of  a  similar  character  have  been  recorded.  That 
such  infections  are  not  the  result  of  inoculation  with  the  unchanged 
variolous  material  originally  introduced  into  the  cow  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  smallpox  has  been  conveyed  to  the  human  subject  from 
a  papule  of  the  second  remove.     (Lyons  Commission.) 

These  deplorable  accidents  have  directed  attention  to  the  unwisdom 
of  using  material  of  the  first  or  second  bovine  generation,  and  empha- 
size the  importance  of  passing  the  variolous  virus  through  four  or  five 
or  mon»  animals  before  employing  it  upon  man. 

>  Chicago  Medical  Journal  and'Examiner,  October,  1881. 
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The  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  vaccine  virus  may  be  produced 
from  a  variolous  source  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
an  epidemic  of  smallpox  occurring  in  some  inaccessible  country,  where 
active  vaccine  lymph  could  not  be  obtained,  could  be  made  to  supply 
the  material  for  its  own  suppression. 

The  proof  of  the  common  ancestry  of  vaccinia  and  variola  refutes 
the  theoretical  arguments  advanced  by  Crookshank  and  others  against 
the  protective  influence  of  vaccination.  These  writers  have  attempted 
to  fortify  their  belief  in  the  inefBcacy  of  vaccination  by  assuming  the 
duality  of  these  two  affections,  the  opinion  being  maintained  that  an 
attack  of  disease  could  only  afford  protection  against  the  same  disease. 
The  premise  being  false,  the  entire  inference  falls  to  the  ground. 

Modem  bacteriological  research  strongly  supports  the  empiric  dis- 
covery of  Jenner.  Pasteur  and  others  have  shown  that  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble, by  the  use  of  an  attenuated  virus,  to  produce  a  mild  attack  of  an 
infectious  disease  and  thus  protect  against  a  more  severe  type  of  the 
same  infection. 

That  vaccinia  and  variola  are  in  essence  the  same  disease  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted.  The  passage  of  smallpox  matter  through  the  compara- 
tively insusceptible  tissues  of  the  bovine  species  attenuates  the  virus 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  permanently  robbed  of  the  virulence  which 
it  once  possessed.  Instead  of  producing  a  dangerous  and  contagious 
disease,  it  gives  rise  to  an  innocent  affection  capable  of  transmission 
only  by  inoculation,  and  having  the  beneficent  property  of  protecting 
against  the  original  disease  which  gave  it  birth.  Shakespeare  might 
well  have  had  vaccination  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

"  Take  thou  some  uew  infection  to  thine  eye, 
And  the  rank  |x)ison  or  the  old  will  die." 

Jenner  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  smallpox  and  cow- 
pox  were  one  and  the  same  disease.  Baron  quotes  the  following  notes 
which  were  left  by  Jenner  in  one  of  his  journals: 

**The  origin  of  the  smallpox  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  cowpox;  and 
as  the  latter  was  probably  coeval  with  the  brute  creation,  the  former 
was  only  a  variety  springing];  from  it.''  Cowpox  and  smallpox  are  **not 
bona  fide  dissimilar  in  their  nature;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  identical.  On 
this  ground  I  gave  my  first  book  the  title  of  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
and  Effects  of  the  Variolw  Vaccina'^ — a  circumstance  which  has  been 
since  regarded  by  many  as  the  happy  forc^sight  of  a  connection  which 
was  destined  bv  further  evidence  to  Ix^conie  more  warranted." 

From  the  alK)ve  it  will  also  he  seen  that  Jenner  regarded  cowpox 
as  the  progenitor  of  human  smallpox.  This  belief  he  reiterated  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  **  Inquiry"  he  says:  **This  fluid  (from  X\w  grease)  seems  capable  of 
generating  a  disease  in  the  human  body  (after  it  has  undergone  the 
modification  I  shall  presently  speak  of  -viz.,  transmission  through  the 
cow)  which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  smalli)ox  that  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  it  may  be  the  source  of  that  disease."    Again,  in  a 
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letter  to  De  Cairo  in  1803  he  remarks: ''  I  am  happy  to  find  an  opinion 
taken  up  by  me  and  mentioned  in  my  first  publication  has  so  able  a 
supporter  as  yourself.  I  thought  it  highly  probable  that  the  smallpox 
might  be  a  malignant  variety  of  the  cowpox,  but  this  idea  was  scouted 
by  my  countrymen,  particularly  P.  (Pearson)  and  W.  (Woodville)." 

Whether  smallpox  is  a  cowpox  of  exalted  virulence  or  cowpox  an 
attenuated  smallpox  remains  apparently  unsolvable.  Copeman  is 
inclined  to  support  the  view  championed  by  Jenner.  He  says:*  "The 
artificially  inoculated  form  of  cowpox  which  we  term  vaccinia  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  variola  modified  by  transmission  through  the 
bovine  animal.  Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  interpretation  of  such 
results  may  be  that  smallpox  and  vaccinia  are  both  of  them  descended 
from  a  common  stock — from  an  ancestor,  for  instance,  which  resem- 
bled vaccinia  far  more  than  it  resembled  smallpox.  It  is  conceivable, 
indeed,  that  the  seeming  vaccinia,  obtained  in  the  calf  by  inoculation 
of  smallpox  matter  into  that  animal,  may  after  all  be  but  a  reversion 
to  an  antecedent  type." 

The  Various  Natural  Sources  of  Lymph.— During  the  investigation 
of  the  casual  cowpox,  Jenner  conceived  the  idea  of  propagating  the  dis- 
ease by  inoculation  after  the  manner  of  the  smallpox,  first  from  the 
cow,  and  finally  from  one  human  being  to  another.  The  first  vaccina- 
tion was  performed  in  1796  upon  a  lad  by  the  name  of  James  Phipps, 
the  virus  being  taken  from  the  hand  of  Sarah  Nelmes,  a  dairymaid 
who  had  been  accidentally  infected  with  the  cowpox.  Notwithstanding 
the  resemblance  of  the  vesicle  produced  to  that  obtained  by  variolous 
inoculation,  Jenner  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  patient  was  secure 
from  the  smallpox.  He  was,  however,  inoculated  with  smallpox  virus 
some  months  afterward  and  on  numerous  occasions  subsequently,  but 
each  time  without  result. 

In  1798  Jenner  again  came  into  possession  of  virus  from  the  cow 
and  made  arrangements  for  a  series  of  inoculations.  **A  number  of 
children,'*  he  says,  **were  inoculated  in  succession,  one  from  the  other; 
and  after  several  months  had  elapsed  they  were  exposed  to  the  infection 
of  smallpox,  some  by  inoculation,  others  by  variolous  effluvia,  and 
some  in  both  ways,  but  they  all  resisted  it." 

This  strain  of  lymph  was  suffered  to  die  out  and  none  was  found 
until  Woodville,  in  1799,  discovered  a  case  of  natural  cowpox  in  Gray's 
Inn  Lane.  With  this  lymph  he  vaccinated  seven  persons,  and  likewise 
certain  others  from  the  hand  of  a  dairymaid  who  had  contracted  cow- 
pox  from  one  of  the  cows  at  this  place.  This  virus  was  successively 
passed  through  hundreds  of  persons  and  became  known  as  "Wood- 
ville's  Ijinph.*' 

Dr.  Pearson  also  discovered  a  case  of  cowpox  in  a  dairy  at  Maryle- 
lK)ne  Koad,  although  some  of  the  lymph  which  he  sent  out  was  probably 
ol)tained  from  WcMxlville's  cases.  Woodville  and  Pearson  both  dis- 
tributed the  lymph  widely,  and  supplied  it  to  many  of  the  continental 

>  Vaccination,  Lon<lon,  1S99,  p.  64. 
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cities.  Although  Jenner  himself  used  some  of  Woodville's  lymph,  he 
later  found  another  source  of  supply  in  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Clark,  in  Kentish 
Town. 

Dr.  Waterhouse,  of  Boston,  secured  some  of  Jenner's  lymph  through 
Dr.  Haygarth,  of  Bath,  who  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Creaser.  De  Carro 
of  Vienna,  Stromeyer  of  Hanover,  and  others  also  obtained  some  of 
the  Jennerian  stock. 

At  this  time  other  instances  of  natural  cowpox  became  known.  Sacco, 
a  faithful  disciple  of  Jenner,  discovered  a  case  of  cowpox  on  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  in  1800.  A  strain  of  lymph  was  developed  from  this, 
some  of  which  was  sent  to  De  Carro,  at  Vienna.  This  enthusiastic 
vaccinator  forwarded  a  supply  to  Constantinople,  and  subsequently 
other  lymph  of  Italian  origin  to  India;  the  latter  virus  was  of  equine 
ancestry,  having  been  developed  by  Sacco  from  a  case  of  accidental 
horsepox  in  a  coachman. 

Natural  cowpox  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Naples  in  1812,  and 
in  Piedmont  in  1830.  Macerdoni  discovered  it  in  cows  of  Swiss  breed 
in  Rome  in  1832  and  1834,  and  in  the  latter  year  a  lymph  stock  was 
established.  Cowpox  occurred  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1802,  and  in  1812 
Bremer  observed  it  in  Berlin.  Fischer  saw  a  case  near  Luneberg,  and 
Mende  noted  one  in  Greifswalde*  Giesker,  Luders,  Ritter,  Riss,  and 
Albers  encountered  cases  in  various  portions  of  Grermany.  Numann 
says  that  in  Holland  cowpox  was  seen  in  1805,  1811,  and  1824. 

An  epizootic  of  this  disease  among  cows  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
Russia  in  1838,  in  a  small  village  near  St.  Petersburg. 

In  France  cowpox  was  first  observed  in  1810  in  the  department  of 
La  Meurthe;  in  1822  it  was  found  in  Clairvieux.  In  the  next  half-cen- 
tury it  was  discovered  some  score  or  more  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

A  famous  strain  of  lymph  was  derived  by  Bousquet  in  1836  from  a 
case  of  cowpox  at  Passy,  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  The  disease  occurred 
upon  the  hand  of  a  dairymaid,  from  whom  Bousquet  vaccinated  a  number 
of  children.  In  the  second  and  subsecjuent  removes,  the  virus  proved 
itself  much  superior  to  the  Ijmph  which  had  then  been  long  in  use. 
Bousquet  in  a  painstaking  memoir  accurately  compared  the  course  of 
the  old  and  the  new  lymph.  These  results  were  confirmed  by  Bruchir, 
of  Versailles,  and  by  Steinbrenner,  who  worked  with  Mrs.  Pass's  Jymph 
in  1840,  and  compared  it  with  virus  obtained  from  other  sources  in 
1841  and  1845.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Estlin,  of  Bristol,  in 
1838  with  hmph  derived  from  a  (iloucestershire  farm. 

Don  F.  Xavier  Balmes,  director  of  the  Spanish  Vaccine  Expedition, 
discovered  cases  of  natural  cowpox  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  in  other 
regions  of  South  America. 

Ceely,  in  1841 ,  stated  that  he  had  experimented  with  lymph  from  more 
than  fifteen  sources,  six  of  which  represented  cases  of  natural  cowpox. 

In  1866  a  milch  cow  with  cowpox  was  discovered  at  Beaugency, 
France.  A  valuable  strain  of  Ivmpli  was  developed  from  this  case  by 
Professor  Depaul.     It  was  from  this  source  that  Martin,  of  Boston, 
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obtained  lymph  with  which  he  inaugurated  animal  vaccination  in 
America  in  I87O.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the  great  probability 
that  in  America  only  has  the  "stock"  of  the  Beaugency  virus  been 
perpetuated. 

The  strain  of  lymph  now  used  by  the  English  Government  Animal 
Vaccine  Establishment  was  derived  in  1881  from  a  case  of  cowpox  at 
I^f6ret,  near  Bordeaux. 

In  1881  Martin,  of  Boston,  observed  a  case  of  spontaneous  cowpox 
at  Cohasset,  a  small  town  in  Massachusetts.  The  Cohasset  and 
the  Beaugency  stocks  were  for  a  while  propagated  separately  in  this 
country,  but  subsequently  became  mixed. 

Fischer  and  Voigt  in  (Germany,  Haccius  in  Switzerland,  King  in 
India,  and  others  have  of  late  years  propagated  cowpox  virus  by  vario- 
lating heifers,  producing  thus  what  has  been  called  variola-vaccine 
lymph. 

We  are  conscious  of  a  reassuring  sense  of  security  in  the  knowledge 
that  reliable  vaccine  lymph  can  be  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  vario- 
lous material  into  a  succession  of  bovine  animals,  for  if  existing  strains 
of  lymph  are  lost  or  become  too  much  attenuated,  we  have  at  hand  a 
means  of  replenishing  the  prophylactic  virus. 

Animal  Vaccination. — By  the  term  animal  vaccination  is  meant  the 
propagation  of  lymph  through  successive  series  of  calves  or  heifers, 
the  original  virus  being  derived  ab  initio  from  a  case  of  spontaneous 
cowpox.  Martin*  says  the  term  can  and  has  been  applied  to:  1.  Vac- 
cination casually  or  intentionally  from  the  original  spontaneously  occur- 
ring disease  in  the  milch  cow.  2.  Retrovaccination  with  virus  obtained 
from  the  vaccine  disease  in  the  human  subject.  3.  From  vesicles,  said 
to  be  vaccine  vesicles,  obtained  by  variolation  of  kine,  or  the  inocula- 
tion of  bovine  animals  with  the  virus  of  smallpox.  4.  The  method  of 
true  animal  vaccination,  or  the  inoculation  of  a  bovine  animal  with  the 
virus  of  original  spontaneous  cowpox;  from  this  another,  and  so  on  in 
continuous  and  endless  series  as  a  source  of  vaccine  virus. 

In  1810  a  Neapolitan  physician,  Galbiati  by  name,  published  an 
article  advocating  animal  vaccination.  He  had  employed  this  method 
for  some  seven  years,  believing  that  it  ensured  greater  vigor  and  purity 
of  the  lymph.  Galbiati  seems  to  have  espoused  this  procedure  because 
of  the  occasional  transmission  of  syphilis  by  arm-to-arm  vaccination. 
The  method  was  at  first  extremely  unpopular,  and  its  author,  abused 
and  ridiculed,  is  said  to  have  become  insane  and  to  have  ended  his  life 
by  suicide.  His  disciple  and  successor,  Negri  (to  whom  Ballard  gives 
credit  for  the  origin  and  introduction  of  animal  vaccination),  continued 
the  propagation  of  lymph  from  animal  to  animal,  and  successfully 
brought  the  practice  into  general  favor.  The  lymph  which  he  employed 
at  first  fin  1842)  appears  to  have  been  of  human  origin,  but  subsequently 
he  obtained  material  from  a  case  of  natural  cowpox  in  Calabria.  Palas- 
ciano,  a  townsman  of  Negri  and  a  strong  advocate  of  animal  vaccina- 

>  Report  on  Animal  Vaccination,  read  before  the  American  Medlcftl  Association,  1S77.    We  are 
lodebCed  for  mach  of  the  information  conveyed  in  this  chapter  to  this  admirable  report. 
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tion,  disseminated  knowledge  on  this  subject  throughout  Europe,  by 
an  address  before  the  Medical  Congress  of  Lyons.  A  young  French 
physician,  Lanoix,  one  of  those  present,  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  subject  and  subsequently  went  to  Naples  to  study  animal  vaccina- 
tion  under  Negri.  In  1864  he  returned  to  Paris  with  a  heifer  which 
had  been  vaccinated  at  Naples.  Chauveau  and  Diday  were  permitted 
to  take  some  lymph  from  this  animal  at  the  Lyons  railway  station. 
Lanoix  proceeded  to  Paris  and  in  company  with  Chambon  established 
a  private  institution  for  the  propagation  of  animal  lymph.  The  new 
practice  excited  considerable  interest,  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
encouraged  by  a  government  appropriation,  appointed  a  commission 
with  Professor  Depaul  at  its  head  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  report 
was  favorable  to  animal  vaccination,  although  some  dissentient  opimons 
were  expressed.  About  this  time  natural  cowpox  was  discovered  at 
Beaugency,  and  Depaul  had  an  opportunity  of  employing  lymph  from 
this  source.  It  is  said  that  this  lymph  stock  was  lost  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  that  the  only  extant  derivative 
from  this  source  is  that  sent  to  America. 

From  Paris  the  practice  of  animal  vaccination  spread  to  Belgium 
through  the  efforts  of  Warlomont,  who  obtained  some  Neopolitan 
lymph  from  Lanoix.  He  later,  in  1868,  discovered  a  case  of  spontaneous 
cowpox  at  Esneux  (Li^ge). 

Through  private  enterprise  animal  vaccine  establishments  were 
organized  in  the  various  European  capitals.  The  commercial  spirit 
rendered  a  real  service  to  humanitarian  science. 

Pissin  opened  up  such  an  animal  vaccine  institution  in  Berlin,  and 
Vienna  soon  had  a  similarly  equipped  establishment.  Haccius  in 
1882  founded  the  "Institute  Vaceinale  Suisse/'  which  received  a  cer- 
tain recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  Swiss  government.  Paris  now  has 
an  "  Institut  de  Vaccine  Animale,"  which  under  the  direction  of  Cham- 
bon and  St.  Yves  Menard,  supplies  the  municij)ality  with  all  the  lymph 
required  for  public  vaccinations. 

In  Grermany  all  or  nearly  all  of  tlie  vaccine  establishments  are  under 
governmental  control  and  supervision. 

England  in  1881  authorized  the  founding  of  the  Government  Animal 
Vaccine  Establishment  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  and  the  use  of  animal 
lymph  has  now  practically  superseded  ann-to-arm  vaccination. 

To  Dr.  H.  A.  Martin,  of  Boston,  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing 
animal  vaccination  into  the  United  States.  In  1870  he  sent  a  special 
agent  to  France,  who  returned  with  an  abundant  supply  of  Beaugency 
lymph.  Having  secured  a  herd  of  young,  healthy  animals,  he  at  once 
began  the  propagation  of  animal  lymph.  He  and  his  son  subsequently 
discovered  a  case  of  spontaneous  cowpox  in  Cohasset,  ^Massachusetts. 

Advantages  of  Animal  Vaccination. — The  use  of  calf-transmitted 
lymph  has  certain  advantages  over  long  liuinanizcd  virus;  these  maybe 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  Animal  vaccination  produces  a  vaccinia  which  approaches  more 
nearly  the  Jennerian  prototype,  and  reaches  therefore  a  greater  degree 
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of  perfection  than  that  produced  by  long  humanized  virus.  The  cow- 
pox  casually  produced  on  the  hands  of  dairymaids  was  believed  by 
Jenner  to  confer  full  and  complete  protection  against  smallpox.  The 
bovine  species  appears  to  be  the  natural  soil  of  the  prophylactic  pock, 
and  the  view  is  maintained  by  many  that  bovine  lymph,  or  that  derived 
from  an  early  human  remove,  creates  a  more  complete  and  more  lasting 
immunity.  The  inferiority  of  humanized  virus  is  doubtless  due  to  a 
weakening  or  degeneration  of  the  lymph  product  as  a  result  of  the  long- 
continued  transmission  through  the  hiunan  subject.  Jenner  really 
anticipated  such  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  vaccine  lymph  from 
this  cause.  Copeman  says  that  ''in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
however,  such  enfeeblement  of  the  specific  virus  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  probable,  except  under  conditions  that  may  be  obviated  by  reasona- 
ble skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Jenner  early  discovered 
that  vaccine  lymph  only  exhibited  its  full  degree  of  activity  when  taken 
at  the  stage  of  maturation  of  the  vesicle,  and  before  its  contents  became 
at  all  purulent.  If  this  precaution  be  observed,  together  with  strict 
cleanhness  in  the  removal  and  insertion  of  the  lymph,  experience  has 
shown  that  no  appreciable  degeneration  can  be  demonstrated." 

2.  The  use  of  animal  lymph  precludes  the  possibility  of  transmitting 
by  vaccination  diseases  peculiar  to  the  human  species.  One  of  the  most 
weighty  reasons  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  animal  vaccination  and  to  its 
preference  over  arm-to-arm  transmission  was  the  recognition  of  the 
possibility  of  inducing  syphilis  by  vaccine  inoculation.  No  matter 
how  rare  such  an  accident  might  be,  the  remotest  liability  of  such  an 
occurrence  constitutes  a  serious  argument  against  the  use  of  humanized 
lymph.  The  bovine  species  being  totally  insusceptible  to  syphilis,  lymph 
derived  from  this  source  is  incapable  of  transmitting  s\ich  infection. 

Erysipelas  appears  to  be  a  much  rarer  complication  of  vaccinia 
since  the  general  employment  of  animal  lymph.  It  is  probable  that 
many  cases  of  vaccinal  erysipelas  in  the  past  were  due  to  secondary 
infection  of  the  vesicle  at  the  time  that  it  was  punctured  to  withdraw 
lymph  for  further  inoculations.  The  almost  universal  use  of  animal 
lymph  removes  the  necessity  of  tapping  the  vaccine  vesicle,  thus  ren- 
dering erysipelas  from  this  cause  practically  non-existent.  Again,  many 
cases  of  erysipelas  were  doubtless  the  result  of  the  employment  of 
crusts  which  had  not  been  wisely  selected  or  properly  preserved.  What- 
ever the  cause  or  causes  may  have  been,  actual  experience  shows  an 
enormous  reduction  in  the  relative  and  aggregate  incidence  of  this  com- 
plication since  vaccination  with  humanized  lymph  has  fallen  into 
desuetude. 

There  is  little  or  no  danger  of  transmitting  tuberculosis  in  bovine 
lymph,  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the  diagnostic  use  of  tuberculin,  all 
calves  are  killed  and  carefully  examined  in  well-regulated  establish- 
ments before  the  virus  is  sent  out;  furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  admixture  of  glycerin  to  the  lymph  is  capable  of  destroying  the 
life  of  any  tubercle  bacilli  that  may  be  present. 

3.  Animal  vaccination  offers  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  vac- 
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• 
cine  lymph,  for  the  number  of  calves  yielding  the  same  can  be  multi> 
plied  at  will.  During  extensive  epidemics  of  smallpox,  when  human 
vaccine  was  employed,  the  community  was  often  placed  in  an  embarrass- 
ing and  dangerous  predicament  owing  to  an  insufficient  supply  of 
vaccine  material.  During  the  great  pandemic  of  smallpox  from  1870 
to  1873,  a  veritable  vaccine  famine  existed  in  manv  countries.  All 
sorts  of  vaccinifers  were  drawn  upon,  and  much  worthless  lymph  derived 
from  spurious  and  irregular  cases  was  employed,  of  course,  with  entirely 
unsatisfactorv  results. 

4.  Animal  l)nmph  appears  to  give  a  much  larger  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful revaccinations  than  long  humanized  virus.  Martin  says:  "The 
number  of  those  who,  in  revaccination  with  the  old,  long  humanized 
virus  (not  that  of  early  human  removes)  experience  vaccinal  eflFect  may  be 
stated  at  the  outside  at  35  per  cent.  The  number  of  those  revaccinated 
with  equal  care  and  repetition  with  animal  virus  and  virus  of  very 
early  human  removes,  I  affirm  to  be  a  fraction  over  80  per  cent. — a  diflFer- 
ence  of  45  per  cent. ;  and  this  45  per  cent.  I  firmly  believe  to  approxi- 
mately represent  the  number  of  those  insensible  to  the  enfeebled  influ- 
ence of  long  humanized  vims,  but  sensible  to  the  intense  contagium 
of  variola  just  in  the  same  degree  as  sensible  to  the  intense  power  of 
bovine  virus  and  that  of  the  earlv  human  removes  from  it." 

Oomparison  of  the  Ooorse  of  Vaccinia  Produced  by  Original  Ck>w- 
pox  Viros,  Long  Humanized  Virus,  and  Oalf-transmitted  Virus,  Re- 
spectively. Original  Oowpox  Vims. — ^The  vaccine  disease  produced  by 
virus  from  a  case  of  original  coiopox  or  from  early  human  removes 
therefrom  lasts  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-two  days,  counting  from  the 
insertion  of  the  lymph  to  the  falling  of  the  crust.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  day  papulation  occurs;  vesiculation 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  but  the  vesicle  continues  to  grow 
imtil  the  decline  of  the  areola  or  even  a  few  days  after  this.  The  vesicle 
has  a  pearly  or  slightly  bluish  tint;  it  really  n*sembles,  as  Jenner  re- 
marked, *'a  section  of  a  pearl  on  a  rose-leaf/'  The  areola  appears  first 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  beginning  of  the  tenth  day  and  persists 
until  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  day.  Desiccation  and  forma- 
tion of  the  crust  are  not  complete  before  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
day;  the  crust  is  never  spontaneously  detached  before  the  twenty-first 
day  and  usually  not  before  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  twenty-eighth  day. 
Occasionally  it  will  remain  upon  the  vaccine  site  until  the  thirtieth  or 
thirty-second  day.  The  crust  is  round,  thick,  umbilicated,  and  of  a 
rich  brown  or  mahogany  tint. 

A  very  decided  febrile  reaction  attends  the  rise,  development,  and 
decline  of  the  areola.  This  febrile  disturbance  was  considered  to  be  of 
great  importance  by  the  early  vaccinators,  especially  Jenner,  who 
regarded  it  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  vaccinal  impression  upon  the  system, 
and  an  indelible  characteristic  cicatrix  remains  after  the  termination 
of  the  disease.  In  the  early  days  it  was  not  at  all  rare  for  the  vesicle 
to  break  down  and  ulcerate,  leading  to  a  spreading  and  troublesome 
loss  of  tissue  and  occasionally  to  erysipelatous  infection. 
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Long  Hnmaniied  Viros. — ^The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  vaccinia  produced  by  long  hiunanized  virus  is  the  brevity  of  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  duration  varies  very  much  with  diflFerent 
lymph  stocks.  With  a  virus  used  by  Martin  and  obtained  from  Ceely, 
the  course  of  the  disease  from  the  time  of  insertion  of  the  lymph  to  the 
spontaneous  detachment  of  the  crust  was  but  eleven  days;  whereas 
with  a  lymph  of  French  origin  employed  by  Martin,  the  crust  came  oflF 
from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-sixth  day.  Lymph  from  the  National 
Vaccine  Institution  of  Great  Britain  ran  a  course  of  fourteen  days  to 
the  falling  of  the  crust.  These  various  "stocks,"  although  propagated 
for  years,  preserved  their  distinctive  durations.  It  was  even  found, 
when  two  diflFerent  lymphs  were  inserted — one  on  one  arm  and  the 
second  on  the  other — that  each  strain  retained  its  special  features. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  stated  that  long  humanized  lymph  produces  a 
vaccinia  of  shorter  duration  and  milder  intensity  than  original  and 
early  virus.  With  the  lymph  which  induced  a  vaccinia  of  eleven  days' 
duration,  the  areola  was  formed  on  the  seventh  day  and  sometimes  on 
thje  sixth.  The  Jennerian  "stock"  of  the  British  Vaccine  Institution 
induced  a  vaccina  of  fourteen  days'  duration,  the  areola  developing  on 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day. 

The  crust  derived  from  vaccination  with  long  humanized  lymph 
is  very  small,  thin,  and  often  devoid  of  umbilication.  The  febrile  reac- 
tion accompanying  such  a  vaccinia  is  slight  or  absent,  even  when  many 
insertions  are  made. 

Oalf-transmitted  Vims. — As  would  be  expected  the  vaccinia  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  calf-transmitted  lymph  closely  resembles  the 
disease  induced  by  early  human  removes  from  original  cowpox,  such 
as  were  observed  by  Jenner.  With  the  animal-transmitted  virus,  how- 
ever, the  reaction  is  not  so  violently  inflammatory  as  that  which  occurred 
with  original  cowpox  lymph.  Ceely,  in  1840,  stated  his  belief  that  the 
tendency  to  undesirable  intensity  in  the  original  cowpox  is  tempered 
by  successive  transmissions  through  young  animals.  He  inoculated  a 
series  of  eleven  calves  and  found  that  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the 
lymph,  as  determined  by  human  vaccinations,  were  gradually  but  pro- 
gressively eliminated.  The  animal  virus  now  used  usually  runs  its 
course  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  days. 

GHycerinated  Lymph.— To  S.  Monckton  Copeman^  belongs  the 
credit  of  advocating  the  addition  of  glycerin  as  a  vaccine  purifier,  and 
of  establishing  the  employment  of  glycerinated  Ijmnph  upon  a  scientific 
basis.  Glycerin  had  previously  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  volume  of  the  lymph  and  also  as  a  lymph  preserv-ative. 

As  far  back  as  March,  1850,  Mr.  R.  Cheyne^  advocated  (in  a  letter 
appearing  in  the  Medical  Times)  the  use  of  fluid  lymph  to  which  some 
glycerin  had   been  added  as  superior  to  the  dry  points.      In  1853  he 

*  We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  much  of  the  material  presented  in  this  chapter 
to  Uie  admirable  book  of  8.  Monckton  (>)peman  (Vaccination,  its  Natural  History  and  Pathology, 
Londoo.  1899),  which  we  have  freely  consulted. 

*  Copeman  appean  to  have  been  unaware  of  Cheyue's  work  until  a  few  years  ago. 
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demonstrated  to  the  presidents  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  a  child  whom  he  had  successfully  vaccinated  with  glycer- 
inated  lymph  prepared  six  months  previously.  Cheyne  admitted  that 
he  was  indebted  for  knowledge  of  this  procedure  to  the  previous  publi- 
cations of  Mr.  J.  Startin  on  the  therapeiUic  uses  of  glycerin. 

Miiller,  of  Berlin,  further  demonstrated  the  fact  that  vaccine  lymph 
could  be  considerably  increased  in  quantity  by  the  admixture  of  glyc- 
erin without  interfering  with  its  specific  activity.  He  proved  that  the 
lymph  might  be  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  glycerin  without 
in  any  way  lessening  its  potency.  It  is  evident  that  Miiller's  chief 
object  was  to  increase  the  quantity  of  available  lymph,  a  matter  of 
much  importance  during  smallpox  epidemics,  particularly  when  there 
was  danger  of  a  vaccine  famine. 

With  the  same  object  in  view  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie,  of  the  I>ondon 
Hospital,  during  the  great  smallpox  epidemic  in  1870-71,  added  glyc- 
erin to  lymph  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  just  before  conducting  a 
large  series  of  vaccinations. 

Dr.  Warlomont,  of  Brussels,  in  1882  placed  upon  the  market,  under 
English  patent,  a  method  of  admixture  of  glycerin  with  vaccine  lymph, 
but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  contained  glycerin  until  some  years 
later. 

Copeman,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene,  held  in  London  in  1891,  advocated  the  addition  of  glycerin 
to  vaccine  lymph  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  and  preserving  it.  The 
method  consisted  in  the  "intimate  admixture  of  a  given  amount  of 
lymph,  or  rather  vesicle  pulp,  with  a  sterilized  50  per  cent,  solution 
of  chemically  pure  glycerin  in  distilled  water,  and  in  subsequent  storage 
of  the  resultant  emulsion  in  sealed  capillary  tubes  for  several  weeks." 

Copeman  had  previously  endeavored  by  diverse  means  to  inhibit 
the  growth  in  vaccine  material  of  the  various  extraneous  organisms, 
and  if  possible  destroy  them  without  weakening  the  specific  activity 
of  the  lymph.  These  measures  failing,  he  resorted  to  the  addition  of 
glycerin. 

Previous  to  Copeman \s  experiments  there  had  l)een  no  appreciation 
of  the  influence  of  the  glycerin  as  a  bacteriological  purifier  of  IjTnph 
when  the  mixture  is  stored  for  some  time  and  protected  from  the  access 
of  light  and  air. 

When  a  glycerin  emulsion  of  vaccine  is  prepared  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  Copeman,  an  inhiintion  and  later  destruction  of  the  foreign 
aerobic  bacteria  is  hn)ught  about.  The  purification  is  a  gradual  one, 
as  can  \ye  detennined  by  making  plate  cultures  of  the  l\Tnph  from  time 
to  time,  and  estimating  the  number  of  colonies  of  organisms  present. 

Since  the  publication  of  Copeman's  paper  in  1891,  other  careful 
observers  have  fully  substantiated  the  claims  of  this  investigator. 
Chambon  and  Menard,  in  1S92,  were  not  only  able  to  purify  and  pre- 
serve lymph  by  glycerin  admixture,  but  they  claim  to  have  produced 
an  improvement  in  the  activity  of  lymph  wliich  in  its  fresh  state  had 
given  only  mediocre  rt^sults.    Such  a  lymph  pnxluced  after  fifteen  days' 
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admixture  with  glycerin  a  passable  vesicle,  and  after  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  days  a  typical  one.  The  improvement  in  potency  was  attributed 
by  them  to  the  gradual  destruction  of  foreign  bacteria  in  the  fluid. 
Professor  Straus,  who  made  plate  cultures  of  this  lymph,  achieved 
results  identical  with  those  obtained  by  Copeman,  although  the  work 
was  done  prior  to  the  publication  of  Copeman's  article.  Fresh  glycerin- 
ated  lymph  gave  rise  to  numerous  colonies  of  various  organisms,  espe- 
cially the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and  staphylococcus  albus, 
but  when  stored  for  fifty  to  sixty  days  plate  cultures  proved  to  be 
absolutely  sterile  as  regards  these  extraneous  bacteria.  These  experi- 
ments were  repeated  many  times,  but  always  with  the  same  result 

Leoni,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
held  in  Rome  in  1894,  concludes  that  (1)  recently  collected  vaccine 
is  a  contaminated  vaccine,  containing  numerous  foreign  germs,  some 
of  which  are  capable  of  exerting  pathogenic  properties  when  inoculated 
into  the  system;  (2)  the  contaminating  organisms  become  extinguished 
in  vaccine  preserved  for  a  certain  period  in  glycerin;  (3)  vaccine  pre- 
served in  glycerin  from  one  to  four  months  after  it  is  collected  is  the 
type  of  pure  vaccine,  with  an  exclusively  specific  virulence;  (4)  this  is 
the  quality  of  vaccine  with  which  the  hygienist  of  to-day  should  con- 
cern himself  in  the  prophylaxis  of  variola. 

Klein  has  added  the  weight  of  his  testimony  as  to  the  purifying  influ- 
ence of  glycerin  on  vaccine  lymph.  In  stating  his  belief  that  the  specific 
organism  of  variola  is  probably  a  spore-bearing  bacillus,  he  incidentally 
remarks:  "  ....  it  is  established  that  the  active  principle  of 
vaccine  is  preserved  in  glycerin,  although,  as  is  also  known,  glycerin 
is  a  germicide  for  cocci  and  sporeless  bacilli/* 

In  1896  the  Grerman  government  appointed  a  commission  presided 
over  by  Schmidtmann,  and  including  Koch,  Pfeiffer,  and  Frosch, 
together  with  the  Directors  of  the  Vaccine  Institutes  of  Berlin,  Cologne, 
and  Stettin,  to  investigate  into  the  best  methods  for  the  collection, 
preservation,  storage,  distribution,  and  use  of  vaccine  lymph.  The 
report  stated  that  fresh  lymph  contained  numerous  bacteria  which 
diminish  progressively  under  the  influence  of  the  glycerin  admixture. 
Streptococci  and  diphtheria  organisms  added  to  the  lymph  were  killed 
in  eleven  days  and  twenty  days,  respectively.  These  experimenters, 
as  well  as  Kitasato,  in  Japan,  determined  that  glycerin  with  distilled 
water  could  be  added  to  the  extent  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  the 
weight  of  vesicle  pulp  without  destroying  the  vaccine  principle. 

Copeman  and  Blaxall  have  shown  that  not  only  are  the  ordinary 
foreign  bacteria  of  fresh  lymph  destroyed  by  glycerinization,  but  that 
pathogenic  organisms  such  as  those  of  tuberculosis  and  erysipelas,  when 
added  in  large  number  for  experimental  purposes,  also  perish. 

The  fact  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  thrives  particularly  well  upon  agar 
containing  6  per  cent,  of  glycerin  does  not  invalidate  the  claim  that 
this  agent  in  a  strength  of  4()  to  50  per  cent,  is  a  valuable  microbicide. 
Indeed,  Copeman  and  Blaxall  and  likewise  Klein  have  proven  that 
tubercle  bacilli  cannot  be  recovered  after  exposure  for  a  month  to  the 
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action  of  glycerin,  present  to  the  extent  of  about  40  per  cent.,  either 
in  a  culture  in  sterile  bouillon  or  in  fresh  vaccine  material.  These 
investigators  have  furthermore  shown  that  an  emulsion  of  glycerinated 
lymph  inoculated  with  active  tubercle  bacilli,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  month,  was  incapable  of  producing  tuberculosis  in  guinearpigs,  whereas 
the  contaminated  vaccine  lymph  without  the  glycerin  added  invariably 
produced  this  disease. 

Rosenau^  (1903),  in  a  study  of  the  germicidal  action  of  glycerin, 
concluded  that  it  has  distinct  but  very  feeble  germicidal  and  antiseptic 
properties. 

Small  quantities  of  glycerin,  less  than  10  per  cent.,  added  to  nutrient 
media,  have  well-known  powers  of  favoring  the  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion of  many  forms  of  bacteria. 

The  presence  of  50  per  cent,  of  glycerin  will  restrain  all  bacterial 
growth.  No  growth  or  multiplication  of  bacteria  takes  place  in  nutrient 
media  containing  32  per  cent,  of  glycerin,  but  moulds  grow  in  stronger 
percentages,  viz.,  40  to  49  per  cent. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  growth  and  development  of  pus  cocci,  at  least 
33  per  cent,  of  glycerin  must  be  present. 

The  germicidal  action  of  glycerin  is  probably  due  to  its  affinity  for 
water,  causing  a  dehydration  of  the  bacteria. 

Glycerin  ordinarily  destroys  the  micrococci  of  suppuration,  whether 
these  be  in  pure  culture  or  in  the  pus  itself,  within  two  weeks.  This 
action  varies  according  to  the  temperature.  Pus  cocci  may  live  in 
glycerin  for  months  in  the  ice-chest,  whereas  at  the  body  temperature 
they  die  in  a  week. 

Glycerin  has  a  selective  influence  upon  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  which 
succumbs  much  more  quickly  than  most  other  organisms. 

The  bacteria  of  the  typhoid  and  colon  group  often  show  a  marked 
resistance  to  the  effects  of  glycerin  in  strong  proportions. 

Glycerin  in  all  strengths  has  practically  no  effect  upon  endogenous 
spores.  Anthrax  spores  were  kept  alive  and  virulent  two  hundred  days 
in  the  strongest  percentages  of  glycerin,  and  at  warm  temperatures. 

Tetanus  spores  in  pure  culture,  freed  of  all  organic  matter  and  washed 
free  of  toxin,  may  lose  their  virulence  in  glycerin  in  thirty  days  at  the 
body  temperature,  but  they  live  for  months  (one  hundred  and  eighty 
days)  at  room  temperature  or  in  the  ice-chest.  Glycerin,  therefore, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  purify  vaccine  or  other  organic  matter 
containing  this  contamination.  The  virulence  of  the  spores  is  lost 
long  before  they  actually  die,  for  they  still  retain  the  power  of  growing 
and  multiplying  if  placed  under  favorable  conditions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  they  also  regain  their  original 
pathogenoid  properties.  Glycerin  has  practically  no  effect  on  diph- 
theria toxin. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1S96,  Copeman 
and  Blaxall  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Influence  of  Glycerin  upon  the 

1  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Serrioe, 
Bulletin  16, 1903. 
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Growth  of  Bacteria."  The  bacteria  employed  in  the  experimentations 
comprised  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
albus,  streptococcus  pyogenes,  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  bacillus  subtilis, 
bacillus  coli  communis,  bacillus  diphtheriae,  and  bacillus  tuberculosis. 
Smallpox  and  vaccine  material  in  the  form  of  ''crusts"  and  lymph 
were  also  employed. 

"Results:  1.  No  visible  development  of  the  micro-organisms  em- 
ployed took  place  in  the  presence  of  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  glycerin. 

"2.  None  of  the  micro-organisms  experimented  with  could  be  recov- 
ered after  exposure  for  a  month  to  the  action  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
glycerin,  with  the  exception  of  bacillus  coli  communis  and  bacillus 
subtilis  when  kept  in  the  cold. 

"3.  Bacillus  coli  communis,  unlike  bacillus  typhosus,  resists  the 
action  of  50  per  cent,  glycerin  in  the  cold  for  a  considerable  period — a 
fact  likely  to  prove  of  value  as  an  addition  to  our  present  methods  of 
differentiating  these  microbes  one  from  another. 

"4.  The  samples  of  smallpox  and  vaccine  material,  whether  as 
'crusts'  or  lymph,  were  sterilized  completely,  so  far  as  extraneous 
microbes  were  concerned,  in  a  week,  by  the  presence  of  glycerin  to 
the  extent  of  about  40  per  cent,  in  the  broth  tubes.  This  short  period 
of  resistance  is,  doubtless,  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
smallpox  crusts  used  in  these  experiments  had  been  obtained  several 
months  beforehand.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  number  of  microbes 
which  had  been  able  to  survive  for  so  long  a  period  the  process  of  dry- 
ing would  be  much  less  than  might  be  expected  to  be  present  in  *  crusts' 
recently  obtained." 

Copeman  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  glycerinated  lymph  in  the 
follow^ing  terms: 

"1.  By  employing  the  method  of  glycerination  of  lymph  pulp,  great 
increase  in  quantity  can  be  obtained  without  any  consequent  deteriora- 
tion in  quality,  the  percentage  of  insertion  success  following  on  its  use 
being  equal  to  that  obtained  with  perfectly  active  fresh  lymph. 

*'2.  Glycerinated  lymph  does  not  dry  up  rapidly  as  does  unglycerin- 
ated  lymph,  thus  simplifying  the  process  of  vaccination. 

"3.  Glycerinated  lymph  does  not  coagulate;  so  that  it  never  becomes 
necessary  to  discard  a  tube  on  this  account. 

"4.  Glycerinated  lymph  can  be  produced  absoliUely  free  from  the 
varioiLS  streptococci  and  staphylococci  which  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
untreated  calf  lymph,  and  which  are,  under  certain  circumstances, 
liable  to  occasion  suppuration. 

**5.  In  like  manner  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas,  in  the  event  of 
its  having  been  originally  present  in  the  Ijniph  material,  is  rapidly 
killed  out  by  the  germicidal  action  of  the  glycerin. 

**0.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  effectually  destroyed  even  when  large 
quantities  of  virulent  cultures  have  been  purposely  added  to  the  lymph. 

**7.  The  possibility  of  inoculation  of  syphilis  is  eliminated,  as  the 
calf  is  not  subject  to  this  disease. 

"8.  The  necessity  for  collecting  children  together,  with  the  attendant 
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risk  of  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  or  of  transporting  a  calf  from  place 
to  place,  is  obviated,  while  the  danger  of  Mate'  erysipelas  in  the  child 
is  diminished  by  reason  of  there  being  no  necessity  to  open  the  mature 
vesicles  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lymph. 

"9.  The  bacteriological  purity  and  clinical  activity  of  large  quantities 
of  the  lymph  can  be  readily  tested  prior  to  distribution. 

"  10.  By  reason  of  the  possibility  of  keeping  large  stocks  of  glycer- 
inated  lymph  on  hand  for  considerable  periods  of  time  without  appre- 
ciable deterioration,  any  sudden  demand,  such  as  is  likely  to  arise  on 
the  outbreak  of  epidemic  smallpox,  can  be  promptly  met. 

"11.  The  expense  of  producing  glycerinated  lymph  is  proportionately 
small,  since  the  amount  obtainable  from  each  calf  is  enomiously  in- 
creased." 

Rosenau^  made  a  study  of  the  bacteriological  impurities  of  vaccine 
virus  as  it  occurs  in  commercial  preparations  upon  the  market  in  the 
United  States.  The  virus  of  ten  different  vaccine  propagators  was 
examined  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  year.  Of  190  dry  points 
examined,  an  average  of  4354  bacteria  per  point  was  found.  A  number 
of  the  points  contained  over  15,000  and  one  as  high  as  44,000  organisms. 

Of  244  tubes  of  glycerinated  virus  examined,  an  average  of  1742 
bacteria  per  tube  was  found.  A  number  of  the  capillary  tubes  con- 
tained over  10,000  bacteria,  and  one  as  high  as  30,000.  This  evidenced 
lack  of  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  lymph. 

Pus  cocci,  pathogenic  for  laboratory  animals,  were  found  both  in 
dry  pf^ints  and  the  glyc*erinated  virus.  ^luch  of  the  virus  above  referred 
to  was  "green*' — /.  r.,  it  had  not  In^n  glycerinated  for  a  sufficient 
period. 

During  the  winter  of  VX^\  02  the  glycerinated  virus  contained  an 
averagi*  of  4()1KS  hjutena  per  tube.  In  the  spring  of  1902  the  average 
fell  to  105S  bacteria  per  tuln*.  In  the  winter  of  1902,  S9  tubes  examined 
gave  an  average  of  21)  baeteria  per  tuln^  the  maximum  was  239. 

GlytvrinatiHl  virus  when  pn>|HTly  pn^pannl  is  freer  from  impurities 
^  than  tlry  pi)ints  nuule  with  fn\sh  lymph. 

Then*  is  praetioally  no  ililfenMuv  lK*twivn  the  glycerinated  virus 
dritni  ujH>n  ivory  jmints  and  that  henneti(»ally  sealeil  in  capillar}'  tubes, 
so  far  as  baoterioU>gieal  impurities  an*  tHHuvnuHl. 

Tetanus  s}>on*s  may  live  a  U>ng  time  in  vaivine  virus;  they  remained 
alive  and  virulent  on  ilry  {Hunts  after  two  hundnnl  and  ninety-five  days, 
and  in  glvixTiuaiiHl  virus  seaKnl  in  capillary  tuU^s  three  hundred  and 
tiftv  da  vs. 

Uosenau  was  unable  to  titid  tetanus  i::iT!ns  or  s|x>n*s  in  any  of  the 
ix^nsiderable  lunnUT  of  i;l\ivri!\att\l  jHMuts  aiid  tulx^s  examined  with 
this  objtvt  in  view,  lie  slates  that  tetanus  onranisms  cannot  grow  or 
pnvhuv  their  toxin  either  in  ;:l\eennatt\i  virus  or  on  the  drj'  points. 
*'  It  would  take  irn^'^'^  eai\^ie<sne><  to  i\MUanHnate  the  vatx*ine  with  a 
suflieient  nundvtT  of  tetanu'^  siH^n^-^  to  ^arrx  the  dis^^ast^  to  those  vac- 
einattnl." 

I  »v  Oil   mv\Mu\ '.:.  i>^vi 
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The  writer  concludes  that  the  excessive  impurities  found  in  some  of 
the  glycerinated  virus  upon  the  market  is  largely  due  to  the  overcon- 
fidence  in  the  germicidal  value  of  glycerin. 

Vaccine  propagators  become  careless,  trusting  to  the  glycerin  to 
purify  the  product.  Glycerin  is  too  feeble  a  germicide  to  purify  vaccine 
matter  which  has  a  great  initial  contamination. 

The  virus  is  also  at  times  put  upon  the  market  with  undue  haste 
when  an  unusual  demand  exists. 

Howard^  found  actinomyces  in  virus  from  five  vaccine  establishments 
twenty-four  times  in  a  total  of  ninfety-five  cultures.  Nine  different 
species  of  actinomyces  were  found,  of  which  six  appeared  to  be  pre- 
viously undescribed.  The  organisms  are  supposed  to  reach  the  virus 
from  the  air,  water,  soil,  hay,  straw,  and  hide. 

The  writer  thinks  it  is  not  unprobable  that  some  of  the  postvaccinal 
suppuration  infections  are  caused  by  these  organisms  and  are  cases  of 
atypical  actinomycosis. 

Sabrazis,  and  Jolly  and  Folli,  also  found  actinomyces  in  vaccine  virus. 

The  Preparation  of  Glycerinated  Oalf  Lymph  (Copeman). — ''The  method 
best  adapted  for  the  production  of  glycerinated  calf  lymph  which  shall 
be  free  from  all  extraneous  organisms,  of  perfect  efficacy,  and  yet  afford- 
ing material  for  the  vaccination  of  many  more  children  than  the  original 
unglycerinated  calf  lymph,  is  briefly  as  follows: 

"The  Preparation  of  the  Calf. — A  female  calf  of  suitable  age, 
about  from  three  to  six  months,  should  be  kept  under  observation  for 
a  week,  after  which,  if  found  to  be  quite  healthy,  it  may  be  removed  to 
the  vaccination  station.  It  is  there  placed  on  a  tilting  table,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  reaching  as  far  forward  as  the  umbilicus, 
is  shaved  and  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and 
then  rinsed  with  sterile  water  and  dried  with  soft,  sterilized  towels. 

"  Ixoculation  of  the  Calf. — With  a  sterilized,  sharp  scalpel  incisions 
about  four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  apart,  parallel  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  body,  are  made  on  this  clean-shaven  area.  The  depth  of  the 
incision  should  be  such  as  to  pass  through  the  epidermis  and  to  open 
the  rete  Malpighii,  if  possible  without  drawing  blood.  As  these  incisions 
are  made,  glycerinated  calf  IjTnph,  which  by  examination  has  been 
proved  to  be  free  from  extraneous  organisms,  is  run  into  them  by  means 
of  a  sterilized  blunt  instrument,  and  the  point  of  the  scalpel  is  from 
time  to  time  dip[)ed  into  the  vaccine  emulsion. 

"Collection  from  the  Calf. — After  five  days  (one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours)  the  vaccinated  surface  of  the  calf  is  first  thoroughly  washed 
with  warm  water  and  soap,  rubbed  over  it  by  the  clean  hand  of  the 
operator,  and  finally  the  whole  area  is  carefully  cleansed  with  sterile  water. 
The  remaining  moisture  is  then  removed  by  sterilized  sheets  of  blotting 
paf)er.  The  vaccinated  incisions  will  now  appear  as  lines  of  continuous 
vesicles  raised  above  the  surface,  each  line  separated  from  its  neigh- 
bor by  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  clear  skin.    Any  crusts  which  appear 

«  A  Study  of  Actinomyces  Cultivated  from  Commercial  Vaccine  Virus,  Journal  of  Medical  Researchj 
JanoAry,  1904. 
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in  the  vencular  lines  are  picked  off  with  a  blunt,  sterilized  instrument. 
The  vesicles  and  their  contents  are  then  removed  by  means  of  a  steril- 
ized Volkmann  spoon,  and  transferred  to  a  sterilized  bottle  of  known 
weight.  By  going  over  the  lines  only  once  with  the  spoon,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  pulp  without  any  admixture  of  blood. 
The  abraded  surface  is  carefully  washed,  and  may  be  dusted  over  with 
fine  oatmeal  or  starch  and  boracic  powder.  Subsequently,  the  calf  is 
transferred  to  the  slaughter  house  and  the  carcass  is  examined  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  who  forwards  a  certificate  of  its  condition.  Should 
this  not  be  satisfactory,  the  vaccine  pulp  obtained  from  the  animal  is 
destroyed. 


" Prepaiiation'  and  Glyckri nation  ok  the  Lympu  Pulp. — ^The 
bottle  contaiiiiii<:  the  vaccine  pulp  is  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  the  exact 
weipht  of  the  niiitcrial  ascertained.  .\  calf  vaccinated  in  tliis  way  will 
yield  friirn  IS  to  24  frranis,  or  even  more,  of  Ijiiiph  pulp.  This 
matt-rial  is  then  iliiiroiif:iily  nibbed  up  in  a  sterilized  mortar  or  in  a 
mechanical  triturating  mnciiine.  When  it  has  boen  brought  to  a  fine 
state  uf  ilivisioii.  It  is  nii\ed  witli  si\  times  its  weight  uf  a  sterilized 
solution  of  50  jwr  cent,  rheniically  puR'  glvecrin  in  distilled  water. 
The  resiiltini;  cniiiLslnn  \&  tlitii  transtcrn-il  to  small  test-tubes,  which 
are  then  aseptically  sealeil  ami  should  bi'  slnrt'd  in  u  cool  place  protected 
from  lifjht.  When  rt-qnired  fur  disirilmtion  it  is  drawn  np  into  sterilized 
capillary  tubes,  wliiili  :ire  siil'Si'qiU'iuly  sealed  in  the  Hanie  of  a  spirit 
lamp. 
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'Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  Lymph  Emulsion. — As 
soon  as  the  vesicular  pulp  is  thoroughly  emulsified  with  the  glycerin  solu- 
tion, agai^agar  plates  are  established  from  it,  and,  after  suitable  incubation 
for  seven  days,  the  colonies  that  have  developed  on  the  plates  are  counted 
and  examined.  Week  by  week  this  process  is  repeated,  and  invariably 
the  number  of  colonies  diminishes  with  the  age  of  the  emulsion,  until 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  after  the  collection  and  glycerination  of 
the  lymph  material  the  agar-agar  plates  inoculated  at  that  time  show 
no  development  of  colonies.  The  lymph  is  then  subjected  to  further 
culture  experiments,  and  if  these  results  of  freedom  from  extraneous 
oi^isms  are  confirmed  the  emulsion  is  ready  for  distribution.  The 
elimination  of  the  extraneous  organisms  in  our  experiments  has  occurred 
with  marked  r^ularity  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  arises  when  the  lymph  originally  contained  a  consider- 
able number  of  spores  or  bacilli  of  the  hay  bacillus  or  bacillus  mesen- 
tericus.  These  organisms  are  very  resistant  to  the  action  of  glycerin, 
but  if  the  precautions  detailed  are  carried  out  in  the  treatment  of  the 
calf  their  presence  may  generally  be  excluded. 

"Duration  op  Activity  of  Glycerinated  Calf  Lymph. — ^This 
varies  in  all  probability  with  atmospheric  conditions,  with  the  fineness  of 
diviaion  of  the  vesicle  pulp,  and,  above  all,  with  the  condition  of  the  calf 
itself.  S(Hne  calves  yield  an  excellent  lymph,  others  a  poor  lymph, 
and  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  value  of  the  lymph  yielded  by  any 
given  cau.  A  lymph  which  was  collected  and  glycerinated  on  July  13, 
1897,  has  since  been  used  at  intervals  of  from  twenty-four  weeks  to 
thirty-two  weeks  after  glycerination  for  the  vaccination  of  children. 
During  this  period  sixty-one  children  have  been  vaccinated  with  this 
Wmph  in  five  places  each,  with  a  mean  insertion  success  of  98  per  cent. 
Thus,  by  the  methods  described,  glycerinated  calf  lymph  can  be  pre- 
pared which  becomes  freed  from  extraneous  organisms,  is  available 
for  a  large  number  of  vaccinations,  at  least  5000  from  an  average  calf, 
and  retains  full  activity  for  eight  months,  and  will,  under  favorable 
circumstances  continue  to  do  so  in  all  probability  for  still  longer  periods, 
if  necessary." 

8TATI8TI0AL  EVIDENOE  OF  THE  EFFICACY  OF  VACCINATION. 

Although  smallpox  dates  back  many  centuries,  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy record  of  the  extent  of  its  prevalence  before  the  fifteenth  century. 
About  this  time  it  began  to  be  common  in  Western  Europe,  increasing 
during  the  sixteenth  and  particularly  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
prevailing  still  more  extensively  in  the  eighteenth. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  characterized  by  a  sudden 
and  striking  decrease  in  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of  smallpox. 

Inasmuch  as  the  announcement  of  the  protective  influence  of  vac- 
cination (1798)  and  the  diffusion  of  this  practice  immediately  preceded 
this  decline,  Acre  is  the  strongest  reason  to  regard  Jenner's  epoch- 
making  discovery  as  the  causative  influence. 
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As  has  been  previously  shown,  smallpox  was  a  great  scourge  before 
the  days  of  vaccination.  But  a  small  percentage  of  the  population 
escaped  its  ravages.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the  eighteenth  century,  accord- 
ing  to  contemporaneous  writers,  95  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
European  countries  suffered  at  one  time  or  other  from  the  smallpox. 
In  other  words,  but  five  persons  out  of  every  hundred  went  through  life 
without  being  attacked  by  this  dread  malady.  This  is  rendered  credible 
when  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  smallpox  is  among  the  most  conta^ous 
of  all  diseases,  and  that  nearly  every  human  being  is  highly  susceptible 
to  it.  Haygarth,  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  stated  that  the 
proportion  of  mankind  incapable  of  infection  by  smallpox  "was  observed 
to  amount  to  one  in  twenty;"  this  would  account  for  the  exemption  of 
the  5  per  cent,  referred  to. 
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rarJlkmenl,  London,  I&J7.) 

This  author  reports  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  Chester  in  1774,  at 
which  time,  out  of  a  population  of  14.713.  1202  persons  took  the  disease 
and  202  dieil.  At  the  tcmiination  of  the  epidemic  there  were  but  1060 
persons,  or  7  per  cent.,  of  the  population  who  had  never  had  smallpox. 

In  an  epi<!emic  of  smallpox  at  Warrington  in  1773,  in  a  population 
of  8000. 21 1  persons  succumln-d  to  the  disease.  The  total  deaths  during 
the  year  from  all  causes  were  473. 

In  1722  an  epidemic  ragetl  in  the  small  Kiif^lish  town  of  Ware,  which 
had  a  population  of  2*11.^.  (If  this  nmnher  there  were  only  014  persons 
susceptible  to  smallpox,  as  HiOl  had  already  had  the  disease.  During 
the  epidemic  612  persons  were  attatked,  leaving  but  302  imiividuals 
in  the  entire  town  who  had  never  had  smallpox. 
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Rapid  Decline  in  Smallpox  Mortality  After  the  Introduction  of 

Vaccination. — Inasmuch  as  accurate  records  of  smallpox  mortality 
were  kept  in  various  countries,  it  is  possible  to  prove  by  documentary 
evidence  that  a  striking  fall  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease 
occurred  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 

Sweden. — ^X'^accination  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  October, 
1801.  According  to  the  official  figures  of  the  Medical  College,  there 
were  performed  25,000  vaccinations  by  the  year  1805,  23,000  in  1805, 
and  about  19,000  in  1806.  Vaccination  was  made  compulsory  in  1816. 
ITie  average  death  rates  per  million  of  population  for  the  decades  from 
1774  to  1821  show  a  decided  and  progressive  decrease  in  the  mortality 
of  smallpox.     (See  Fig.  17.) 

Average  Yearly  Death  Rates  from  Smallpox  per  Million  of 
Population  for  Decades  from  1774  to  1821.    Sweden. 

(Eight  yean),  1774  to  1781  (before  vacdnaUon) 1999 

Decade,           1782  ••  1791       "              "  2219 

1792  "  1801        ••                 •'  1914 

1802  "  1811  (after  yaccination) 623 

1812  •*  1821       "                "  133 

The  influence  of  vaccination  in  lessening  smallpox  mortality  in 
Sweden  is  so  clearly  shown  in  the  above  table  as  to  recjuire  no  further 
discussion. 

The  contrast  in  smallpox  mortality  may  be  expressed  in  another 
manner.  In  the  twenty-eight  years  before  vaccination  in  Sweden,  there 
die<l  each  year  fnnn  smallpox,  out  of  each  million  of  population,  2050 
persons;  during  the  f(yrty  years  following  vaccination y  out  of  each  million 
of  |)opulation  the  smallpox  deaths  annually  averaged  loS. 

'riie  official  figures  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  I'niversity  of  Prague 
("published  in  papers  on  vaccination  issued  by  the  London  Board  of 
Health,  1857)  are  no  less  conclusive: 

Population,  Total  Deaths,  and   Deaths  by  Smallpox   During  Seven 
Years  Before  the  General  Introduction  of  Vaccination.     Pracjue. 


Deaths. 

Year.       Population. 

I  Total  number.    From  smallpox. 


Remarks. 


lT9f» 

3/03,482 

92,242 

6,6S6 

1797 

2,991.346 

86,8.% 

1,9S8 

17W 

3.0I.').9*J6 

84,743 

3,105 

1799 

3.041.608 

99,(/79 

17,587 

IMOU 

:J.tM7.740 

110.730 

17.077 

IHOl 

3.(Ki6.4Hl 

ia>,576 

3.169 

1H02 

3.111,472 

1 

•21;278,a=i5 

85,460 

4,029 

rouii 

664.685 

53,641 

ATera^e 


3.089,722',' 


94.955 


7,663 


(The  pro|>ortion  of  the  deaths  generally 
\     to  population      1  :  32. 


f  Deaths  from  smallpox  to  (lopulations 
\  I  :  396^,. 

j  Deaths  fmm  NmalliK)x  to  the  total 
(     number  of  (Icaths      1  :  I2J3. 
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DCBISO  TwEirrY-FOITB  YBABS  8lTB8£QOSirr  TO  IXTSODUOnOII  OF 

Vaociitation.    Pkaoub. 


DMthg. 

Teu 



Bemukc 

18B2 

1     las.os) 

an 

of  dcMhi  -  1  :  157K- 

34S 

less 

4,698.770 

ffiS 

64 

Tohil 

ia,B»6,2tO 

3.153,905 

681(5 

Average 

4.248,15S 

131.412")« 

28)V„ 

Tablbs  CoMfARiNO  Smallpox  Mortality  ik  Vakious  Localities  Bbfobb 
AND  Aptkr  thb  Intro riucTiON  of  Vaccination. 


'  Annual  dealb  nle  by  smallpox 
per  mllJIOD  o(  llTins  populoUoo. 


1776- |-«0 
1776-n'W 


Territory. 

After 

vaccinulion., 

ind  1«J7-lJtr«    [    AilBlrla.  Lower  .        . 

"    ISOT-lWiO    1    Triesle         .       .        . 
"    1S07-I».10    1    Tyrol  and  Vomlberg 
"    1JI07-11.VI    ,     BohemiB     .       .       . 
■■    IWJ-loW    1    Moravia      .        .        . 
'■    ISOT-IK*        BIlewialAu.tnan]      . 
i;    ll»7-l>«n    1    (ialllcla 

lH7'lS:w    1    Kafnlatla"  .'       '.       '. 
IS  7-1N50        Ixiroliarily  . 

IflSlIlnW    1    Mmta^Fmntlur      '. 

-    IH  o-ltiu    1    Pnin-la  iWeal  Pnivine*! 

"    IR  '1-1,1.10    1     BiandenluirBli    . 

;;    IH  «-l«.'.n    i     Kheni^li  Province!  . 

1'    W  6-lti.io        »iitony  (Pruwlanl    . 

1AI0-1&.1U        3MniB(PriuBlaii) 
'■    lNlO-1850        awedcii       .        .        , 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  whereas  in  the  seven  years 
preceding  the  introduction  of  vaccination  smallpox  in  Prague  caused 
oneAwelfth  of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  this  disease  during  twenty 
years  of  the  vaccination  period  caused  but  j^  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths. 

In  Westphalia  the  annual  deaths  from  smallpox  from  1776  to  1780 
were  2643  per  million  of  population;  during  the  thirty-five  years  from 
1816  to  1850  the  death  rate  was  only  114  per  million. 

In  Copenhagen,  for  the  half-century  1751  to  1800,  the  smallpox  death 
rate  was  3128,  whereas  for  the  next  fifty  years  it  was  only  286. 

In  Berlin  for  twenty-four  years  preceding  vaccination  the  death  rate 
from  smallpox  was  3422,  and  for  the  first  forty  years  of  the  vaccination 
era  it  was  176. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  fatality  of  smallpox  had 
been  reduced  in  Copenhagen  to  one-eleventh  of  the  prevaccination 
<^ath  rate;  in  Sweden  to  a  little  over  a  thirteenth;  in  Berlin,  and  in  a 
large  part  of  Austria,  a  twentieth;  and  in  Westphalia,  a  twenty-fifth. 
In  the  last-named  place  but  four  persons  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  compared  to  100  in  the  prevaccination  days. 


Smallpox  Deaths  Each  Year,  from  the  **  Bills  of  Mortality," 

London,  1801  to  1830. 


Before  Taccination  era. 


After  vaccination  era. 


Decade. 
1761-1770 
1771-1780 
1781-1790 
1791-lHOO 


1801-lHlO 


Smallpox  deaths. 
.    20,434 
.    20,923 
.    17.867 
.     18,477 

1811-1820 


Decade. 
1801-1810 
1811-1820 
1821-1830 


1821-18:i0 


Smallpox  deaths. 
.    12,534 
7.858 
6,990 

1K31-1H37 


IHOI  . 

1.461 

1811  . 

.     .    751 

1821  .     , 

.     .     508 

r 

IWl  .     . 

.     563 

1S)2. 

1.697 

1812. 

.     .  1287 

1822  . 

.     .     604 

1H32  .     . 

.    771 

1803. 

1.'202 

1818. 

.     .    898 

1823  . 

.     .     774 

1H,S3.     . 

.     574 

1S04. 

622 

1814. 

.    .    6:^8 

1824  .     . 

,     .     725 

1S31  .     . 

.    :«i 

1H05. 

1,685 

1815. 

.     .    725 

182.^^.  .     , 

.    .  rio-.) 

isa'")  .     . 

.    f<^\:^ 

i8or>. 

1,158 

1816. 

.     .    653 

1826  . 

.     .     5<»3 

lH:i6 .    . 

.    5:^) 

1807  . 

1,279 

1817  . 

.     .  1051 

1827. 

.     .     616 

1837.     . 

.    217 

1M08  , 

1.169 

1818. 

.     .     421 

1828  .     , 

.     .     598 

1H09. 

1,163 

1819. 

.     .     712 

1829. 

.     .     736 

1810. 

1,198 

1820. 

.     .     722 

1830.     , 

.     .     627 

8maIl|K)X. 

12,534 

78.% 

6990 

:iK:>,s 

The  al)ove  figures  show  a  decided  contrast  in  smallpox  mortality 
l>etw(*en  the  decades  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  intro- 
duction of  vaccination.  In  the  twenty-seven  years  elapsing  from  LSll 
to  \X'47  the  smallpox  deaths  exceeded  1000  hut  three  times. 

Berlin. — Below  are  compared  the  deaths  from  smallpox  per  100,000 
inhabitants  in  the  prevaccination  and  postvaccination  periods: 


1758-1762 

.    407 

peraons. 

1790-1794 

• 

.    310  piTSons 

J76a-1767 

.    364 

.< 

179,^1799 

• 

.    2:19 

1768-1772 

.    294 

<  t 

1800-1804 

• 

.    261 

1773-17M 

.      T 

•t 

1805-1809 

, 

.    :ju^h 

1786-1789 

.    360 

II 
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(In  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  vaccination  was  not 
actively  practised  in  Berlin;  it  became  generally  employed  in  the  year 
1810.) 


1810-1814 

31  persons. 

1840-1844 

13  persons 

181&-1819 

40 

1H45-1849 

2 

IR2Q-1824 

4 

1850-1854 

6       •• 

1825-1829 

.      18 

1855-1859 

18 

183Q-1884 

.      19 

1860-1864 

.      30 

1835-1839 

18 

1865-1869 

26        •• 

In  the  quinquennium  1870-1874  occurred  the  great  pandemic  of 
smallpox  which  swept  the  entire  civilized  world.  There  died  in  Berlin 
during  this  period,  per  100,000  population,  a  yearly  average  of  160; 
this  number  considerably  exceeds  all  the  previous  years  of  this  period, 
but  still  falls  far  below  the  average  of  the  prevaccination  years. 

From  1795  to  1799,  before  the  days  of  vaccination,  smallpox  causeil 
6.5  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  in  Berlin.  In  the  five  years  following  the 
introduction  of  vaccination  the  figures  were:  7.5  per  cent.,  6.4  per  cent., 
0.7  per  cent.,  1.3  per  cent.,  and  0.2  per  cent.^ 

Oopenhageo. — Between  1794-1798  (prevaccination  period)  smallpox 
caused  on  an  average  373  deaths  each  year. 


1799  (before  Taccination)  . 

.    54 

l«0o  (after  vaccination)     . 

5 

1800 

.    35 

1806      •• 

5 

1801 

.  486 

1807      " 

2 

1802 

.    73 

1808      " 

46 

1803  (after  vaccination)    . 

.      5 

1809      •• 

.      5 

1804 

.     13 

ISIO      •• 

4 

From  ISll  io  1823  not  a  death  occurred  from  smallpox,  (A  period  of 
thirteen  vears.)" 

It  is  thus  seen  from  the  statistics  above  (juoted  that  after  the  discovery 
of  vaccination  the  deaths  from  smallpox  markedly  decreased  in  every 
country  in  which  this  practice  was  introduced. 

'  Denkschrift,  k.  k.  Gesnndheitsarat,  Berlin. 

*  Beitnige  aus  der  CfCsundheiUsamte.    Quoted  by  Kdwardes,  Smalli>ox  and  Vaccination  in  Europe, 
U)ndon,  1902. 
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Actual  Smallpox  Deaths  in 

Introduction 


Sweden  Before  and  After  the 
OF  Vaccination. 


3 

a 


I 

S 

a 
I 

i 


ti 

*4 
<• 

i« 
•  < 


4« 
*< 
•  < 


»< 

•  ( 
<< 
<( 

•  • 
«t 

1* 
it 
•  • 
t( 
(< 


•  I 
l( 
It 

•• 
<« 
t< 
*l 
<I 
kl 
It 
tl 
*1 

•  * 
t« 
«< 
tt 
14 
(4 
44 
>• 
<« 

•  4 
It 
II 
t« 
II 


1749  (before  TaocinatioD) 

1750 

1751 

1762 

175S 

1754 

1755 

1750 

17S7 

1758 

1750 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1768 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1778 

1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

17H2 

1783 

17H4 

17K5 

1786 

1787 

1788 

17H9 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

179K 

)799 

isoo   ••     " 

1801 

Total  (53  yeare) 


<i 
•I 


.  4,458 

.  6,180 

.  5,546 

.  10,802 

.  8,000 

.  6,862 

.  4,705 

.  7,858 

.  10,241 

.  7.104 

.  8.910 

8,568 

.  5.781 

.  9,889 

.  11.662 

.  4,562 

.  4,697 

.  4.092 

.  4.189 

.  10,660 

.  10,215 

.  6,215 

.  4,862 

.  5,435 

.  12.130 

.  2,066 

.  1,275 

.  1,503 

.  1,948 

.  6,607 

.  15,102 

.  8,374 

►.  1,485 

.  2,482 

.  3.915 

.  12,456 

.  5,077 
671 

.  1,771 

.  5,462 

.  6,764 

.  5,893 

.  8.101 

.  1.939 

.  2.103 

•  3,yD4 

.  6,740 

.  4,503 

.  1,733 

.  1,357 

8,756 

.  12,032 

.  6,057 

.  125.130 


(after  vaccination) 


It 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
11 
11 
II 
II 


II 
•I 


1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1818 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817  (compulsory  vaccination) 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

Total  (20  years)    . 


(compulsory  vaccination) 


II 
II 
II 
It 
It 
it 
It 
11 
ti 


II 
i< 
II 
II 


11 
II 


1822  (ct 

3m  pi 

1823 

it 

1824 

It 

1825 

i< 

1826 

1 1 

1827 

It 

1828 

11 

1829 

tl 

1830 

11 

1831 

1 1 

1S32 

tt 

1H33 

tl 

1834 

•i 

1S35 

•  < 

IHST) 

1 1 

1H37 

It 

1838 

11 

1839 

11 

1840 

tl 

1H41 

•t 

1842 

tl 

1843 

II 

1844 

ti 

1845 

tl 

1846 

tt 

ia47 

It 

184H 

■  1 

1849 

1 1 

1850 

II 

1851 

It 

1852 

It 

1853 

tt 

1854 

II 

IH.'iS 

■« 

It 
II 
II 
i  1 
tl 
It 
It 
1 1 
tl 
II 


tl 
It 
tl 
tt 


The  popnlaiion  in  1751  was 

1855  " 


1,538 

1,464 

1,460 

1,090 

1.482 

2,129 

1,814 

2,404 

824 

689 

404 

547 

808 

472 

690 

242 

805 

161 

148 

87 

18,217 

11 

89 

618 

1,243 

625 

600 

257 

53 

104 

612 

622 

1.145 

1,049 

445 

138 

361 

1,805 

1,934 

r.50 

287 

58 

9 

6 

6 

2 

13 

71 

341 

1,376 

2.488 

1,534 

279 

204 

41 


1.785,727 
8,639,332 
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Smallpox  Mortality  pbb  Million  Living,  Sweden,  1774  to  1893. 


Before 
Tacclnation. 

PermlflsiTe 
vaccination. 

Era  of  oompuliory  vaccination 

,  1817-189S. 

1774  .  .  .  1020 

1802  ..  .  644 

1817  . 

.  .   96 

1845   ...   2 

187S  .  .  . 

265 

1775  .  . 

.   681 

1803  ...   611 

1818  . 

.  .   120 

1846   ...   1 

1874  ..  , 

m 

1776  .  . 

.   787 

1804  ..  .   606 

1819  . 

68  1847   .  .  .   4 

1876  ..  . 

484 

1777  .  . 

.   948 

1805  ...   449 

1820  . 

66  1  1848   ...   21 

1876  ..  . 

.  116 

1778  .  . 

.  8178 

1806  ..  .   618 

1821  . 

14  1849   ...   99 

1877  ..  . 

.   79 

1779  . 

.  .  7196 

1807  ..  .   884 

1822  . 

4  1860   ...  395 

1878  ..  . 

.   44 

1780  .  . 

.  .  1598 

1808  ..  .   767 

1828  . 

.  .   15 

1851   ...  707 

1879  ..  . 

.   SI 

1781  .  . 

699 

1809  ...  1007 

1824  . 

.  .   226 

1852   ...  483 

1880  ..  . 

88 

1782  .  . 

.  1165 

1810  ...   847 

1825  . 

.  .   449 

1858   ...   78 

1881  ..  . 

.   66 

1788  .  , 

.  1882 

1811  ...   291 

1826  . 

.  .   223 

1864   ...   67 

1882  .  . 

.   84 

1784  . 

.  .  6810 

1812  ...   167 

1827  . 

.  .   212 

1865   ...   11 

1888  ..  . 

.   27 

1785  . 

.  .  2361 

1813  ...   226 

1828  . 

90  1  1856   ...   14 

1884  .  . 

12 

1786  . 

.  .   811 

1814  ...   126 

1829  . 

19  1  1857   .  .  .  132 

1886  .  . 

a8 

1787  . 

.  .   823 

1815  ..  .   191 

1880  . 

86  1868   ...  346 

1886  .  . 

as 

1788  . 

.  .  2534 

1816  ...   277 

1881 

211   1850   ...  888 

1887  .  . 

a6 

1789  . 

.  .  8187 

1832  . 

.  .   213  ;  1860   ...  184 

1888  ..  . 

1.5 

1790  . 

.  .  2784 

1833 

.  .  .   887   1861   ...   49 

1889  .  . 

a4 

1791  . 

.  .  1421 

1834 

.  .  .   362  1862   ...   87 

1890  .  . 

0.2 

1792  . 

.  .   878 

1835 

.  .   147  1863   ...   76 

1891  ..  , 

0.S 

1793  . 

.  .   M2 

1836 

.  .  .   45  1864   ...  182 

1882  ..  . 

0.8 

1794  . 

.  .  1757 

1837 

.  .  .   117  !  1865   ...  823 

1808  .  . 

6.0 

1795  . 

.  .  2955 

1838 

.  .  .   588  1866   ...  292 

1796  . 

.  .  1963 

1839 

.  .  .   621  ,  1867   ...  252 

1797  . 

.  .   751 

1840 

.  .  .   207  1  1868   ...  842 

1798  . 

.  .   585 

1841 

.  .  .   75  1  1869   ...  354 

1799  . 

.  .  1609 

1842  . 

18  1  1870   ...  183 

1800  . 

.  .  5126 

1843  . 

3   1871   ...   78 

1801  . 

.  .  2563 

Average,  480 

1844 

.  .  .    2  I  1872   ...   81 

1 

Average,  2045 

• 

Average  of  77  years,  156 

Change  in  the  Age  Incidence  of  Smallpox. — In  the  prevaccination 

days  smallpox  was  essentially  a  disease  of  children  and,  indeed,  was  desig- 
nated Kindspocken  (childpox),  or  Kindsblaiiem.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
contagiousness  and  the  almost  universal  susceptibility  to  smallpox  the 
vast  majority  of  people  contracted  the  disease  in  childhood,  and  the 
adult  population  being  made  up  largely  of  survivors  was  thus  immunized. 

The  conditions  in  relation  to  smallpox  were  much  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day  in  regard  to  measles.  Comparatively  few  adults  contract 
measles  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  pass  through  the  disease 
in  infancy. 

As  an  instance  of  the  incidence  of  smallpox  among  children  in  the 
prevaccination  days,  an  epidemic  occurring  in  1795-96,  described  by 
Schwarz,*  is  here  referred  to.  The  epidemic  occurred  in  Rawicz,  Boja- 
nowo,  and  Sarnowo  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Posen.  The  entire 
population  of  the  three  towns  at  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  was 
13,329.  Of  this  number  1252,  or  9.4  per  cent.,  were  attacked  with 
variola,  and  199,  or  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  15.9  per  cent, 
of  the  infected,  died.  At  the  end  of  the  epidemic  there  were  only  524 
people  remaining  who  were  susceptible  to  the  disease.  The  1252 
patients  were  of  the  following  ages: 


Under  5  years  . 
Between  5  and  10  years 
Over  10  years    . 


743  i)en»<>ns,  or  59.3  per  cent. 
441  •'  35.2 

68  ••  5.2 


^  Quoted  by  Immcrman,  Notbnagel's  Encycluiie<lia  of  Practical  Medicine,  p.  225. 
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It  IS  thus  seen  that  94.8  per  cent,  of  the  patients  were  under  ten  years 
of  age. 

The  almost  exclusive  mortality  of  smallpox  among  infants  and 
children  is  also  exemplified  in  the  smallpox  statistics  of  Kjlmamock 
from  1728  to  1764,  a  period  of  thirty-one  years.  During  this  time  the 
total  deaths  were  3860,  and  the  deaths  from  smallpox  622.  There  were 
nine  epidemics  of  smallpox  recurring  at  intervals  of  about  four  years. 
Of  the  622  smallpox  deaths,  586  were  in  children  under  six  years  of  age; 
27  occurred  in  persons  over  the  age  of  six,  and  the  age  of  nine  persons 
was  not  known. 

In  Chester,  in  the  epidemic  of  1774,  all  of  the  smallpox  deaths,  number- 
ing 202,  occurred  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  one-quarter 
of  them  under  one  year. 

In  Kilmarnock,  of  622  deaths  from  smallpox  between  1728  and  1763, 
only  seven  were  of  those  above  ten  years. 

In  1773,  Warrington^  sustained  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  which 
resulted  in  211  deaths  (population  8000).  In  1893  another  epidemic 
occurred  which  resulted  in  62  deaths  (population  54,084,  of  whom  53,645 
were  vaccinated).  The  ages  of  the  patients  fatally  attacked  are  tabulated 
as  follows: 


Smallpox  Deaths. 


Age. 


1898. 


Uuder 

1 

year 

1 

to 

2 

yean 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

15 

15 

20 

20 

80 

:w 

60 

Over 

60 

1773. 

Vaccinated. 

Not  vaccinated. 

49 

0 

8  (under  1  month) 

81 

0 

1 

33 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

10 

4 

0 

24 

r> 

0 

1 

0 

211 


38 


In  1773  all  of  the  deaths  were  under  ten  years,  and  nine-tenths  were 
under  five  years  of  age. 

In  1893  among  the  vaccinated  not  a  death  occurred  under  eight  years 
of  age;  indeed,  not  one  vaccinated  child  under  eight  years  of  age 
contracted  smallpox. 

The  statement  may  be  considered  as  proven  that  vaccination  has 
changed  the  age  incidence  of  smallpox.  //  is  a  rarity  for  a  successfully 
vaccinated  child  under  five  years  of  age  to  die  of  smallpox.  It  is  even 
uncommon  for  a  successfully  vaccinated  child  under  ten  years  to 
succumb  to  the  disease,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  compiled 
bv  the  British  Roval  Vaccination  Commission: 


1  footed  by  Edwardes.  loc.  cit. 
8 
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Smallpox  in  Cuildben  of  the  Age  of  1  to  10  Ysabs. 

Vaccinated.  Not  Taccinated. 

Attacks 570  Attacki 1285 

16  Deathi 875 

.    2.8perct.  Fatality      ....    80.8peret. 


DeathMi 
EataUty 


The  saving  of  infant  life  by  vaccination  should  have  reduced  the 
general  infant  mortality  in  the  postvaccination  period;  the  following 
table  shows  that  such  a  reduction  in  infant  mortality  did  take  place. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  diminution  in  the  general  death  rate  of  children 
under  ten,  and  more  particularly  under  five  years  of  age,  is  far  more 
pronounced  than  during  adult  life. 

Annual  Mortality  to  1000  Persons  Living.    Sweden. 


Ages. 


Under    5  yean  .... 

6  to   10  ••  . 

10    ••    15  ••  . 

15    "    20  •'  . 

«)    ••    80  ••  . 

80    ••    40  "  . 

40    *•    fiO  "  . 

.M)    *•    60  ••  . 

60    ••    70  ••  . 

70    ••     HO  "  . 

HO    •*    90  •'  . 

90  "  and  upward  . 

All  ages 


Before  va 

cclDatlon. 
20  years 

After  Taccination. 

1 

21  years 

1 

20  yean 

10  yean 

1   (1755-1775). 

(177^-1795). 
85.0 

(1821-1840). 
64.3 

(1S4I-I850). 

90.1 

66.9 

14  2 

18.6 

7.6 

7.8 

6.6 

6.2 

'           4.7 

4.4 

7.6 

7.0 

4.9 

4.8 

9.2 

8.9 

7.8 

6.8 

12.2 

11.6 

1           11.8 

9.8 

17.4 

16.1 

i           16.7 

14.5 

26.4 

23.9 

1           26.0 

23.6 

48.1 

49.8 

,           49.4 

46.S 

102.8 

104.1 

,          112.9 

102.8 

207.8 

197.4 

'         248.7 

228.5 

894.1 

851.8 

896.4 

1 

876.8 

28.9 

26.8 

23.3 

1 

20.5 

The  opjxmetits  of  vaccination  urge  that  the  decline  of  mortality  from 
small{)ox  at  the  l)eginni!ig  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  due  to 
vaccination,  hut  to  the  discontinuance  of  inoculation. 

It  is  probable  that  inoculation  did  tend  to  increase  the  prevalence  of 
smallpox,  but  tluTC  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  increased  the  mortality. 
As  the  Koval  Coininission  remarks:    *'It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 

ft 

inoculated  smallpox  was  (m  the  whole  much  less  fatal  than  that  naturally 
ac(juire(l.  'Vlw  class  of  inoculated  persons  may  thus  have  contributed 
less  to  the  fatal  cas(*s  of  smallpox  than  if  they  had  been  left  to  the  chances 
of  natural  contagion.*' 

While  inoculation  was  introduced  into  England  in  1721,  it  found  but 
little  favor  until  1740.  'I'hc  Siittons  popularized  the  practice  in  1763, 
and  between  1770  ami  1780  it  was  widelv  einploved.  Inoculation  was 
therefore  only  practi.sed  on  a  lar^^e  scah*  in  Kngland  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  this  period.  The  antivaccinationists  claim  that  the  increase  of  small- 
pox mortality  in  the  eighteenth  eenturv  ov(t  the  seventeenth  was  due 
to  the  practice  of  inoculation.  If  this  were  true,  the  mortality  should 
have  shown  its  increa.si*   particularly  during  tht»  second  half  of  the 


>  six  of  these  deaths  occurrtHl  in  children  in  whom  the  «ucoe«f  of  the  vaccination  was  doubtful. 
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century.  But  the  mortality  was  as  great  (if  not  greater)  during  the 
first  quarter,  when  there  was  practically  no  inoculation,  as  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century,  when  inoculation  was  greatly  in  vogue. 

In  Sweden,  where  inoculation  was  never  practised  to  any  extent,  the 
fall  in  smallpox,  after  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  was  as  pronounced 
as  in  any  country. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  inoculation  did  not  entirely  cease 
in  England  upon  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  but  continued  to  be 
practised  for  a  number  of  years,  until  it  was  declared  illegal  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1840. 

It  is  evident  from  these  considerations  that  the  discontinuance  of 
inoculation  was  to  no  appreciable  extent  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of 
smallpox  mortality  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  vaccination  that  the 
decline  in  the  prevalence  of  smallpox,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  due  to  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  such  improvements  as  better  drainage  and 
sewerage,  freer  ventilation,  purer  water  supply,  lessened  crowding  in 
dwellings,  and  the  like  would,  by  improving  the  average  individual  health, 
tend  to  lessen  the  fatality  of  all  infectious  diseases,  not  excluding  smallpox. 
But  such  influences  are  totally  inadequate  to  explain  the  striking  and 
progressive  decline  in  the  prevalence  and  mortality  from  smallpox  that 
follow^ed  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 

If  sanitary  improvements  were  responsible  for  the  lessened  mortality 
from  smallpox,  why  did  they  not  similarly  influence  the  mortality  from 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping-cough,  which  are  favored  by  the 
same  conditions  that  aid  the  dissemination  of  smallpox?  Smallpox  and 
measles  resemble  each  other  in  the  sense  that  the  spread  of  both  diseases 
is  not  dependent  upon  any  special  sanitary  defect.  Unlike  typhoid  fever 
and  cholera,  their  occurrence  is  influenced  by  personal  infection  rather 
than  by  any  definite  vices  of  sanitation.  Measles  and  smallpox  are  the 
most  contagious  of  all  diseases;  a  momentary  exposure  of  an  unprotected 
person  to  the  infection  of  smallpox  or  measles  suffices  for  such  individual 
to  contract  the  disease.  According  to  the  Registrar  Generars  Reports, 
during  the  same  p<Tiod  in  England  that  smallpox  mortality  has  declined 
72  per  cent,,  the  mortality  from  measles  has  fallen  only  9  per  cent. 
Furthennore,  the  death  rate  from  whooping-cough  has  declined  but  a 
little  more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  the  diminution  in  the  mortality  of 
scariet  fever  has  only  become  apparent  within  comparatively  recent 
years.  Again,  the  improvement  in  sanitation  and  mode  of  living  has 
only  caused  a  reduction  of  the  general  death  rate  of  the  country  of 
9  per  cent. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  must  not  be  forgotten — namely,  that  the 
decline  in  the  death  rate  from  smallpox  has  been  entirely  limited  to 
persons  below  the  age  of  fifteen.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  lives 
of  an  enormous  number  of  children  have  been  saved.  Alcove  fifteen 
years  of  age  the  smallpox  mortality  for  obvious  reasons  has  not  decreased. 
It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  attempt  to  explain  such  an  inequality 
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in  the  decline  of  smallpox  n^ortality  on  the  grounds  of  improved  sanita- 
tion. The  percentage  of  mortality  home  by  children  the  subjects  of 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping-cough  does  not  differ  materially 
from  what  it  was  a  century  ago. 

VaccincUion  and  Sanitation  in  Glasgow. — In  1780  the  population  of 
Glasgow  was  43,832;  by  1831  it  had  increased  to  202,000.  The  area 
occupied  was  very  small,  and  large  and  closely  built  tenement  houses 
were  erected  to  accommodate  the  growing  population.  Reports  made 
in  1818,  1837,  and  1838  indicated  that  the  sanitary  conditions  were 
extremely  bad,  perhaps  worse  than  those  of  any  large  town  in  Great 
Britain.  Whooping-cough  was  on  the  increase  and  measles  had  become 
much  more  extensively  prevalent.  There  was  no  disinfection  and  no 
isolation  in  hospitals.  Despite  all  of  these  unfavorable  conditions 
smallpox  became  decidedly  less  prevalent  and  less  fatal.  Before  vacci- 
nation was  practised,  smallpox  caused  19  out  of  every  100  deaths; 
within  six  years  after  the  introduction  of  vaccination  this  number  was 
reduced  to  9  and  after  another  period  of  six  years  to  less  than  4.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  with  an  increasing  population,  with  sanitation  growing 
worsCf  with  measles  deaths  multiplying,  the  mortality  from  smallpox 
decreased  almost  80  per  cent} 

Smallpox  in  the  Vaccinated  and  XTnvaccinated.— If  vaccination  had 

no  protective  influence  against  smallpox  it  would  be  logical  to  conclude 
that  there  should  be  no  material  difference  between  the  mortality  of 
this  disease  in  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  persons.  But  the  experience 
of  over  one  hundred  years  offers  absolutely  conclusive  proof  that  there  is 
a  most  pronounced  difference  in  smallpox  mortality  in  these  two  classes. 
There  has  never  been  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  any  country  of  the 
world  in  which  the  death  rate  among  the  vaccinated  has  not  been 
decidedly  lower  than  that  among  the  unvaccinated. 

Epidemics  of  smallpox,  like  epidemics  of  all  infectious  diseases,  vary 
greatly  in  malignancy.  Diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  in  fact 
all  of  the  transmissible  diseases  appear  at  times  in  virulent  form  accom- 
panied by  high  mortality,  and  at  other  times  in  mild  form  with  corre- 
spondingly lower  death  rates. 

These  variations  apply  ecjually  well  to  smallpox,  and  are  produced 
by  circumstances  the  nature  of  which  are  poorly  or  not  at  all  under- 
stood. When  severe  epidemics  of  smallpox  prevail  the  mortality  rate 
is  increased  both  among  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated.  Variations 
in  the  severity  of  the  disease,  however,  need  not  in  the  least  degree 
complicate  the  comparative  study  of  the  fatality  in  the  vaccinated  and 
unvaccinated. 

>  Jenner  Number  of  i*ublic  Health,  May,  18%. 
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Dkath  Rate  of  Smallpox  Among  Vaccinated  and  Unvaccinated  in 

Various  Countries. 


PUoei  and  ttmes  of  observation. 


France,  1816-1841 

Qaebee,  1819-1820 

Philadelphia,  1825 

Canton  Vaad,  1825-1829      .       .       .       . 

Darkehmen,  1828-1829 

Verona.  1828-1829 

Milan,  1830-1851 

Bretlaa,  1881-188S 

WOrtembesv.  1831-1885        .... 

CamioU.  1884-1885 

Vienna  Hospital.  1884 

Carinthia,  1884-1885 

Adriatic  1835 

Lower  Austria,  1885 

Bohemia,  188J^1856 

QaUicia.1886 

Dalmatia,  1886 

London  Smallpox  Hospital.  1836-1856 
Vienna  Hospital.  1837-56    .       .       .       . 

Kiel.  1852-1868 

Wartemberg.  no  date 

Malta,  no  date 

I^itdemiologlcal  Society  Retoms,  no  date 


Total  number 

of  cases 

observed. 


16,397 

T 

140 
5,838 

134 

909 
10.240 

220 
1,442 

442 

360 
1.626 
1.002 
2,287 
15,640 
1,059 

723 
9,000 
6,213 

218 
6,258 
7.570 
4.624 


Death  rate  per  100  cases. 


Among  the 
unyaccinated. 


Among  the 
vaccinated. 


The  alK)ve  figures  show  that  among  thoiisancis  of  cases  of  smallpox 
occurring  in  cities  all  over  the  world,  the  death  rate  from  smallpox  ha^ 
been  from  five  to  sixteen  times  greater  among  the  unvaccinated  than  among 
the  vaccinated. 

Vaccinated  and  Non-vaccinated  Cases  of  Smallpox  which  Terminated 
Fatally,  according  to  Official  Vaccination  Refukns  (21  Years). 

PRA(iUE. 


1 

1 

' 

Smallpox. 

1 

1 

Remain- 

— 

Cases  of 

ing  non- 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

vacci- 

vacci-   . 

nation. 

nated.    | 

Vacci- 

Non-vac- 

Vacci- 

Non-vac- 

132,727 

nated. 

cinated. 
430 

nated. 
20 

cinate<l. 

1835 

4.029 

136 

1836 

130.194 

3,319       , 

374 

215 

26 

64 

1887 

135,123 

3.971 

57 

1'23 

4 

52 

1W8 

138.527 

3.967 

101 

96 

15 

82 

1839 

132.523 

3,1>06 

160 

168 

20 

70 

1840 

140.898 

3.585 

1138 

966 

89 

351 

1841 

139,471 

3,482 

15K3 

1522 

83 

382 

1842 

142.970 

3.180 

681 

703 

39 

208 

1843 

142,814 

2,874        , 

627 

714 

21 

229 

1844 

126.647 

6,109       ' 

61 

148 

7 

43 

1845 

149.612 

6.410 

55 

63 

2 

25 

1846 

146,467 

5.476 

6 

50 

•  •• 

1          7 

1M7 

141.268 

5.361 

19 

25 

■  •  • 

4   , 

1*4H 

132.320 

5.718 

227 

169 

17 

49   • 

1849 

139.523 

5,704 

575 

645 

63 

1       177 

\fiA 

l.'.6,661 

6,314 

568 

374 

14 

131 

1851 

152.294 

4.694 

16 

293 

3 

43 

IS.W 

161.364 

3,689 

252 

231 

12 

65 

1453 

145.088 

8,067 

827 

168 

3 

39 

1^54 

161.318 

2,927 

457 

203 

7 

61 

1J$55 

136.424 

2,349 

389 

156 

8 

56 

TciUl, 

3.005.578 
l«.122»«n 

90,130 
4.291  «•/„ 

8178 
889»/,i 

7462 

423 

203',, 

2224 

Arerage, 

355^/2, 

105'»/2i 

Remarks. 


One  case  of  smallpox  oc- 
curs among 
367^  vaccinated, 
12} :i  non-vaccinated. 


One  fatal  case  of  smallpox 
occurs  among 
71661^  vaccinated, 
40^?;,  non-vaccinated. 


Among  cases  of  smallpox 
died  the 
19th  part  of  the  vacci- 
nated, 
3d  part  of  the  non-vac- 
cinated. 
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In  a  period  covering  twenty-one  years  from  1835  to  1855  in  Prague 
official  returns  show  that  whereas  one-third  of  aU  unvaccinated  cases  of 
smallpox  died,  but  one-nineteenth  of  the  vaccinated  cases  succumbed  to 
the  disease. 

The  following  figures  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  at  Marseilles  in 
1828  indicate  the  marvellous  fact  that  but  i  per  cent,  of  the  vaccinated 
died  of  smallpox,  whereas  among  the  unvaccinated  the  death  rate  was 
25  per  cent.  The  fatality  among  the  unvaccinated  vxis  therefore  fifty 
times  greater  than  among  the  vaccinated. 


Marseilles,  1828. 


Number.         €•»»  of 
>   smallpox. 


Total  number  of  persons  at  the  ages  (0-30)  which  were  { j       Atxoi^       I        a  mn 
almost  exclusively  suscepUble  .       .       .       .       .{'       ^^'^       \        ^'^ 


1.  Protected  by  previous  smallpox 

2.  Protected  by  yaccination  . 

8.  Unvaccinated      .... 


2.000        I  20 

80,000  2.000 

8.000        I  4.000 


Deaths  by 
smallpox. 


1,024 

4 

20 
1.000 


Ohemnitz^  (Saxony). — According  to  Dr.  Flinzer  the  population  of 
Chemnitz  at  the  time  of  the  epidemic  of  1870-71  was  64,222;  of  this 
number  53,891 ,  or  84  per  cent.,  were  vaccinated,  and  5712,  or  9  per  cent., 
were  unvaccinated;  in  addition  4652,  or  7.3  percent.,  had  previously  had 
smallpox. 

Of  the  vaccinated  935  took  the  disease  and  7,  or  0.7  per  cent.,  died; 
of  the  unvaccinated  2643  took  the  disease  and  243,  or  9.2  per  cent., 
died.  The  mortality  among  the  unvaccinated  was  almost  twelve  times 
greater  than  airwng  the  x^accinatcd. 

The  relative  mortality  from  smallpox  for  the  unvaccinate<l  population 
was  326  times  greater  than  for  the  vaccinated. 

Waldheim^  (Saxony). — The  epidemic  in  this  town  from  1872-73 
presents,  according  to  Miiller's  figures,  a  similar  condition  of  affairs. 
The  population  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  epidemic  was  5055,  of  whom 
4713,  or  93.2  per  cent.,  were  vaccinated,  and  342,  or  6.2  per  cent., 
unvaccinated.  Altogt^ther  2.">()  jxtsohs  were  attacked,  of  whom  66  died. 
Of  124  vaccinated  persons  11  died,  giving  a  mortality  rate  of  8.9  pt*r 
cent.  Of  12()  unvaccinated  who  took  the  disease,  55  died,  yielding  a 
death  rate  of  43.7  per  cent,  "^riie  relative  mortality  from  smallpox  for 
the  unvaccinated  population  wa,s  sixty-nine  times  greater  than  for  the 
vaccinated. 

The  British  Royal  Coinnn'ssion  on  Vaccination  pn\sents  the  statistics 
of  six  n»cent  epidemics  in  Dcwshurv  1S91-92,  Warrington  1892-93, 
I^Mcester  1S92-93,  I^widon  1S92-93,  ('ilouccster  1S92-93  and  Sheffield. 
A  grand  total  of  11,065  attacks  is  collected;  this  nuinher  resulted  in 
1283  deaths,  or  11.5  p(T  cent.,  divided  as  follows: 

('ases 

Deaths 

Per  cent 

>  Quoted  by  Iiniuennaii,  loc.  cit.  *  Ibid. 


Vaccinated. 

Unvaccinated. 

.     S744 

2321 

4fil 

822 

A  2 

S.').4 
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The  death  rate  is  therefore  seven  times  greater  among  the  unvacdnated 
than  among  the  vaccinated. 

If  children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  alone  considered,  the  result  is 
still  more  remarkable. 

Children  under  the  age  of  10  years. 

Vaccinated.    .       Unyaccinated. 

Cases 589  1449 

Deaths 16  523 

Percent 2.7  36 

If  vaccination  confers  no  protection  against  smallpox,  how  can  this 
signal  difference  in  the  death  rates  of  the  two  classes  be  explained? 
Some  influence  must  have  been  at  work  which  caused  the  one  class 
to  suffer  less  fatality  than  the  other. 

Eliminating  all  children  under  one  year  of  age  (who  might  by  reason 
of  tender  age  fall  easier  prey  to  the  disease)  the  Commission  still  found 
the  most  striking  difference  in  the  fatality.  Among  the  vaccinated  the 
death  rate  was  2.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  30.3  per  cent,  in  the 
unvaccinated. 

It  is  impossible  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  vaccination,  being  the 
only  circumstance  to  differentiate  the  two  classes,  must  have  been  the 
influence  operating. 

The  opponents  of  vaccination  are  fond  of  quoting  the  statistics  of  the 
epidemic  at  Leicester  in  1892-93.  The  facts  are  as  follows:  Two 
vaccinated  children  were  attacked  with  smallpox,  neither  of  whom 
died.  Of  unvaccinated  children  of  the  same  age  period,  107  were 
attacked,  of  whom  15,  or  14  per  cent.,  died.  Over  ten  years  of  age,  197 
vaccinated  j)ersons  were  attacked,  of  whom  2  died,  or  1  per  cent.  Of 
unvac*cinated  persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  51  were  attacked,  of  whom 
4,  or  7.S  per  cent.,  succumbed.  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  these  figures 
to  disprove  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  life-saving  agent. 

Evidence  of  Influence  of  Vaccination  Against  Attacks  of  Smallpox. 

— Thus  far  figures  have  been  cited  to  prove  that  vaccination  lessens 
the  fatality  of  sniall])ox.  It  has  be(»n  shown  that  the  death  rate  of 
smallpox  among  the  vaccinated  is  decidedly  lower  than  among  the 
unvaccinated,  and  that  the  relative  mortality  of  smallpox  among  a 
vaccinated  population  is  strikingly  less  than  among  an  unvaccinated 
one.  It  remains  to  present  evidence  of  the  influence  of  vaccination  in 
the  attack  rate  of  smallpox.  The  British  Royal  Commission  on 
Vaccinati(m  gives  the  following  census  concerning  the  (epidemic  in 
Sheffield : 

Sheffield  Attack  Hate. 

ViuHinaU'd  population    ....  268,397       Unvaccii)ate<l  i>opiilation  ....    r>7ir» 

AtUckiHl  by  Kinallpox     ....      4.151        Attacked  by  small  i)Ox       ....      r>52 

Per  cent.        ...»      1.5.'S  Per  cent 9.7 

Vaccinateil  children  under  10  years    .    68,23fi       Unvaccinated  children  under  10  years   .    2*209 

Attacke<l  by  small ixjx     ....         'A5S       Attacked  by  smallpox  .  .      22« 

Per  cent 0.5  Per  cent 10.1 

Vaccinated  |>erson8  10  yrs.  and  upward  l%,90r)       rnvaccinated  pi-rsons  10  yrs.  and  uimard    3J2M 

Attacked  by  smallpox    ....      3,774       Attacked  by  Hn)alliK>x        ....      :V2'2 

Percent 1.9  Percent 9.4 
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It  is  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  attack  rate  among  vaccinated 
children  under  the  age  of  ten  years  was  only  i  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
10.1  per  cent,  among  the  un vaccinated.  Over  the  age  of  ten  the  attack 
rate  among  the  vaccinated  was  1.9  per  cent.,  and  among  the  un  vaccinated 
9.4  per  cent. 

The  following  table,  which  presents  the  figures  of  five  recent  epidemics, 
gives  results  which  are  remarkably  uniform: 

Attack  rate  under  10  yean.  Attack  rate  over  10  yean. 


Vaccinated. 

Unvaccinated. 

Vaccinated. 

Unyaoclnatcd. 

Sheffield 

.     7.9 

67.6 

28.8 

58.8 

Warrington  . 

.     4.4 

54.5 

29.9 

57.6 

Dewsbnry     . 

.    10.2 

60.8 

27.7 

58.4 

Leicester 

.      2.6 

85.8 

22.2 

47.6 

Gloucester    . 

.       .      8.8 

46.S 

82.2 

60.0 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  comparisons  that  the  lessened  liability 
to  attack  among  the  vaccinated  as  compared  with  the  unvaccinated  is 
much  more  conspicuous  among  children  under  ten  years  of  age  than 
in  a  more  advanced  period  of  life. 

Attack  Rate  in  Invaded  Houses. — In  Sheffield,  of  18,020  vaccinated 
persons  of  all  ages  living  in  infected  houses,  4151,  or  23  per  cent.,  were 
attacked.  Of  736  unvaccinated  persons  under  the  same  conditions, 
552,  or  75  per  cent.,  were  attacked.  When  children  under  ten  years 
are  alone  considered,  the  results  are  remarkable.  Of  4493  vaccinated 
children  in  infected  houses,  353,  or  7.8  per  cent.,  were  attacked;  of  263 
unvaccinated  children,  228,  or  86.9  per  cent.,  were  attacked.  Ten  otU 
of  eleven  of  the  vaccinated  children  escaped,  while  but  one  oiU  of  eight 
of  the  unvaccinated  children  failed  to  take  the  disease. 

Similar  ratios  were  noted  in  the  epidemics  in  I^eicester,  Dewsbury, 
and  Gloucester. 

REVAGGINATION  STATISTICS. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  protection  conferred  by  vaccination 
against  smallpox  becomes  impaired  in  the  course  of  time  and  may, 
indeed,  be  lost  entirely.  The  protection,  however,  may  be  restored  by 
a  second  vaccination,  and  in  the  mtajority  of  individuals  such  revaccina- 
tion  will  protect  against  smallpox  for  life. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  a  person  upon  whom  an  unsuccessful 
revaccination  has  been  perfonned  is  not  revaccinated.  Revaccination 
means  a  second  attack  of  vaccinia  and  not  merely  the  rubbing  of  virus 
into  the  skin.  The  failure  of  a  secondary  vaccination  does  not  neces- 
sarily  indicate  an  immunity  against  vaccinia  and  variola,  but  may  be 
due  to  faulty  virus  or  technique;  or  the  sul)ject  may  be  for  a  time  immune 
and  later  redevelop  a  susceptilnlity  to  both  infections. 

We  have  learned  that  vaccination  lessens  l)oth  the  incidence  and  the 
mortality  of  smallpox.  Succcssfulli/  revaccinated  persons  are  attacked 
by  smallpox  much  less  frequently  than  those  once  vaccinated,  and  the 
mortality  rate  is  further  reduced.  In  proof  of  this  proposition  the 
following  statistical  evidence  gathered  by  the  British  Royal  Commission 
on  vaccination  is  presented. 
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During  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  Sheffield  in  1887  there  were  in 
the  town  64,431  revaccinated  persons.  Of  this  number  27  were  attacked 
by  smallpox,  with  1  death.  (This  man  had  been  revaccinated  eighteen 
years  previously,  in  1869.)  The  aMack  rate  of  the  revaccinated  was, 
therefore,  0.04  per  cent. 

The  attack  rate  of  vaccinated  persons  over  the  age  of  ten,  as  enumer- 
ates! in  the  census,  was  1.9  per  cent.,  and  of  the  unvaccinated  persons 
of  the  same  age  period  9.4  per  cent. 

In  Leicester y  during  the  epidemic  of  1892-93,  in  a  group  of  133  houses 
with  842  inmates,  141  persons  were  attacked;  among  84  revaccinated 
inmates  but  1  was  attacked.  In  another  group ^of  60  houses  there 
were  392  inmates,  of  whom  179  were  attacked;  among  31  revaccinated 
persons  5  contracted  the  disease. 

In  the  first  group  the  attack  rate  among  the  revaccinated  was  1.1  per 
cent.,  as  against  14.6  per  cent,  in  the  entire  vaccinated  class.  In  the 
second  group  of  houses,  which  were  evidently  more  intensely  infected, 
the  attack  rate  among  the  revaccinated  was  16.1  per  cent.,  among  the 
vaccinated  35.3  per  cent.,  and  among  the  unvaccinated  59.6  per  cent. 

In  London  \n  1892-93  there  were  108  attacks  in  revaccinated  persons, 
of  which  101  were  mild  and  7  severe.  In  this  class  there  were  4  deaths, 
showing  a  mortality  of  3.7  per  cent.  Among  vaccinated  persons  over 
ten  the  mortality  was  4.2  per  cent,  and  among  the  unvaccinated  at  this 
age  period  20.9  per  cent. 

In  Warrington  in  1892-93  there  were  64  revaccinated  persons  in  the 
invaded  houses;  of  these  8,  or  12.5  per  cent.,  were  attacked.  The 
percentage  of  vaccinated  inmates  attacked  was  29.9  per  cent,  and 
unvaccinated  56.0  per  cent.  There  were  41  inmates  who  had  pre- 
viously had  smallpox;  of  this  number  5,  or  12.1  per  cent.,  were 
attacked.  There  were  no  deaths  among  the  revaccinated  or  among 
those  suffering  a  second  attack  of  smallpox. 

The  above  evidence  concerns  comparatively  recent  epidemics.  Re- 
vaccination  was  practised  at  an  early  date  in  some  of  the  annies  of  the 
Euro|)ean  countries,  particularly  among  the  W tirt ember cj  troops  (1833). 
Heim  says  that  in  five  years  there  occurred,  among  14,384  revaccinated 
soldiers  in  Wiirtemberg,  only  on^  instance  of  varioloid,  and  among  30 ,0(K) 
revaccinated  persons  in  civil  life  only  two  cases,  although  during  this 
time  smallpox  had  prevailed  in  344  localities  and  had  produced  1674 
cases  of  smallpox  among  the  not  revaccinated  and  in  part  not  vaccinated 
population  of  363,298. 

in  the  Baden  army  between  1840  and  1868,  according  to  Kussmaul, 
there  were  performed  100,546  revaccinations,  of  which  40,040,  or  39.8 
per  cent.,  were  successful.  During  this  period  of  thirty-nine  years  there 
occurre<l  in  the  army  359  cases  of  smallpox.  C)f  this  number  only  34 
were  in  the  successfullv  revaccinated,  while  325  were  in  the  non-vacci- 
nated,  or,  at  least,  in  the  unsuccessfully  revaccinated. 

Value  of  Revaccination  as  Illustrated  in  the  Comparative  Small- 
pox Losses  of  the  French  and  Oerman  Armies  in  1870.— The  entire 

(fcrman  field  anny,  which  numbered  over  a  million  soldiers,  although 
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exposed  to  a  raging  smallpox  epidemic  in  France,  lost  by  death  from 
this  disease  297  men ;  the  French  army,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered 
the  enormous  loss  of  23,469  men  from  smallpox.  (It  will  presently  be 
shown  that  the  German  troops  were  well  vaccinated  and  the  French 
soldiers  poorly  vaccinated.) 

The  mortality  rate  from  smallpox  of  the  German  soldiers  in  the  field 
was  5.97  per  cent.  Of  the  stationary  or  immobile  German  troops  3472 
were  attacked,  of  whom  162  died,  giving  a  mortality  rate  of  4.6  per  cent. 
The  aggregate  number  of  German  soldiers  attacked,  including  those 
in  the  field  and  the  stationary  troops,  was  8463,  of  whom  459,  or  5.42 
per  cent.,  died. 

The  number  of  cases  in  the  French  army  is  not  known,  but  the  death 
rate  was  forty-nine  times  greater  than  in  the  German  army. 

Moreover,  the  death  rate  of  smallpox  in  the  German  army  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  death  rate  of  the  civil  population  of  Germany. 
In  the  entire  army,  stationary  and  in  the  field,  there  were  459  deaths 
from  smallpox;  in  the  Prussian  kingdom  in  1871  there  were  59,839 
deaths  from  the  same  disease.  Still  more  striking  is  the  comparison  of 
the  death  rate  between  the  army  and  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin.  In  this 
city  of  826,341  population,  a  much  smaller  number  than  that  comprising 
the  army,  the  deaths  from  smallpox  were  5508. 

It  is  known  that  the  Prussian  army^  was  well  vaccinated  up  to  the 
time  of  the  war,  when  the  vaccine  supply  became  insufficient.  Nearly 
all  of  the  soldiers  of  the  German  army  had  been  vaccinated  in  childhood 
and  again  upon  entrance  into  the  army,  for  that  custom  had  been 
enforced  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  French  army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  poorly  vaccinated.  From 
1832  to  1859,  smallpox  caused  39  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  in  the  French 
array.  In  1857  an  order  was  issued  that  all  recruits  be  vaccinated  with- 
out regard  to  the  presence  of  previous  scars,  and  the  smallpox  deaths 
during  1802-72  fell  to  19  f)er  cent.,  exclusive  of  the  year  of  the  war. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  vaccination  was  only  partially  practised, 
for  official  record  shows  that  in  ISOO,  of  45,()()4  recruits  but  33,513  were 
vaccinated;  in  ISOS,  of  S2,2()3  recruits  only  47,324  were  vaccinated,  and 
in  1869,  of  115,876  recruits  only  54,720  were  vaccinated;  in  other  words, 
in  1869, 61,156,  or  over  half  the  recruits,  were  not  vaccinated  on  entrance 
into  the  army.  Furthermore,  a  large  proportion  of  the  vaccinations 
performed  were  without  result;  of  first  vaccinations  51  to  63  per  cent, 
failed,  and  on  repetition  66  per  cent,  failed. 

That  locality  (lid  not  cause  the  discrepancy  in  the  death  rate  of  the 
French  and  German  soldiers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  smallpox 
mortality  among  the  French  prisoners  on  German  soil  was  1963,  while 
the  entire  German  anny  on  (rennan  soil  lost  but  162  men. 

The  remarkable  results  of  vacciiuition  and  revaccination  in  the  German 
army,  particularly  whvu  c()m])anHl  with  those  in  the  French  army  and 
with  the  civil  population  of  (Tcrniany,  I(m1  to  the  adoption  by  the  German 

'  Kdwanles,  loo.  c.il. 
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government  of  a  law  making  vaccination  and  revaccination  compulsory. 
This  was  passed  April  8,  1874,  and  went  into  effect  on  April  I,  1875. 

Its  essential  provHsions  are  as  follows:  Every  child  must  \te  vaccinated 
l>efore  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  its  life,  unless  it  has  had  small- 
pox or  unless  some  physical  disability  exists;  in  the  latter  event  the 
vaccination  is  undertaken  within  one  year  of  the  removal  of  the  existing 
ilisability.  Every  pupil  of  a  public  or  private  educational  institution 
must  be  vaccinated  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  years, 
unless  there  is  medical  proof  that  he  has  had  an  attack  of  smallpox 
within  five  years  or  has  been  successfully  vaccinated  within  that  time. 

Parents,  caretakers,  guardians,  or  heads  of  schools  who  fail  to  comply 
with  the  law  are  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  Vaccination  must 
be  i>erforrae<i  only  by  physicians,  and  anyone  vaccinating  illegally  is 
punisheil  by  a  fine  not  exceethng  150  marks  or  imprisonment  not 
excee<ling  fourteen  days. 


UIII7  Is  ixirnpAred  wilb  tt 


The  Results  of  the  German  Compulsory  Vaccination  Law.— If 

then-  WHS  in  existence  no  oilier  stati.slical  evidi'iicc  of  the  efficacy  of  vacci- 
iiiilion  and  revaccination,  tin-  history  of  srnaU|)ox  in  (iennany  since 
IN7."(  would  Ix'  all  siilliciciit  Icstimony. 

Fnmi  ISKi  to  1S7()  the  annual  inortalilv  from  sinall|>ox  in  Prussia 
varicii  fn)m  7.;i2  to  (i2.()  per  KHI.fHM)  of  population.  This  death  rate 
was  small  coin{>arc<l  with  tlic  pHViicciiiiitioti  periods. 

During  the  disH.stnius  p:indemic  ()f  1N71  72  llic  rate  was  li4.'{.2  and 
2tl-2.fi7.  res[>ectively.     AfUr  Ihr  law  <>}  1S7.".  weiil  into  effect  the  «««»«/ 
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mortality  in  Prussia  jell  so  that  between  1875  and  1886  the  average 
yearly  mortality  per  100,000  of  population  was  1.91,  the  maximum 
reaching  3.6  (in  1877). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Austria,  where  the  lax  vaccination  and  revacci- 
nation  requirements  remained  unchanged,  the  mortality  rate  from  small- 
pox during  about  the  same  period  (1875  to  1884)  increased,  varying 
between  39.28  (1876)  and  94.79  in  1882.     (See  Fig.  18.) 

The  results  of  the  German  vaccination  law  in  the  principal  states  of 
the  Empire  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

The  Results  of  the  Gebman  Vaccination  Law,  1874. 

(Smallpox  deaths  per  million  living. ) 

1.    Before  the  law  of  1874. 


year. 

Prussia. 

Bavaria. 

Wilrtemberg. 

German 
Empire. 

ContTMt 

1866 

620 

120 

138 

...» 

868 

1867 

432 

250 

63 

•  •• 

484 

1868 

188 

190 

19 

•  •• 

870 

1869 

194 

101 

74 

•  •■ 

874 

1870 

175 

75 

293 

•  •• 

298 

1871 

2482 

1045 

1180 

•  •• 

888 

1872 

2624 

611 

637 

«•■ 

1866 

1873 

356 

176 

SO 

••• 

8094 

1874 

95 

47 

3 

•  •• 

1725 

2.  Since  1874. 

1875 

86 

17 

3 

«■• 

576 

1876 

31 

18 

1 

••• 

406 

1877 

3.4 

17 

2 

•  •• 

566 

1878 

7.1 

13 

0 

■  •• 

631 

1879 

12.6 

5 

0 

•  •• 

534 

18W) 

26 

12 

5.6 

•  •• 

674 

1881 

36.2 

15 

3.6 

•  •  • 

807 

1882 

36.4 

12 

6.6 

•  •• 

947 

1883 

19.6 

6 

35.2 

•  a* 

596 

18^ 

14.4 

1 

11.6 

•  •• 

530 

ISSA 

14 

3 

0 

■  ■• 

600 

1886 

4.9 

1 

1 

4.2 

400 

1887 

5 

1.8 

0 

3.5 

417 

18»8 

2.9 

3.8 

0.5 

2.3 

615 

1889 

5.4 

5.2 

0 

4.1 

537 

1890 

1.2 

1.5 

0 

1.2 

249 

1891 

1.2 

1.2 

0 

1.0 

287 

1892 

3 

0.5 

0 

2.1 

256 

1893 

4.4 

0.7 

1 

3.1 

244 

1894 

2.5 

0.3 

0 

1.7 

105 

1895 

0.8 

0.2 

0 

0.5 

48 

1896 

0.2 

0.2 

0 

0.2 

36 

1897 

0.2 

0 

0 

0.1 

61 

1898 

0.4 

0.3 

0 

0.3 

1899 

... 

•  ■• 

0.5 

The  remarkal)le  rrsult.s  of  compulsory  varcination  and  revaccination 
in  Germany  are  perhaps  the  more  strikinti:  when  the  mortality  rate  of 
small|X)x  in  German  cities  is  compared  with  cities  of  other  countries. 
After  compulsory  revaccination  in  IST.")  the  avcrat^e  annual  death  rate 
from  variola  from  IS?')  to  1SS()  in  the  following  cities  was  as  follows: 

'  No  stati.stios. 


VA  COIN  A  TION  STA  TISTICS  1 25 

Death  Rate  from  Smallpox  per  100,000  or  Population. 

German  Cities.  Other  Cities. 

Berlin       ....    1.16  persons.  Paris       ....    2G.24  persons. 

Hamburg         .  .    0.74       *'  St.  Petersburg  .    35.82 

Breslau    ....    1.11       "  Vienna  ....    64.90 

Dresden   .  .1.08       "  Prague   ....  147.90 


4i 


There  is  but  one  explanation  for  the  marvelously  low  death  rate  in 
the  German  cities  as  compared  with  other  continental  centres;  that 
explanation  is  careful  and  universal  vaccination  and  revaccination. 

A  comparison  of  total  smallpox  attacks  in  the  German,  French,  and 
Austrian  armies  after  1875  is  equally  instructive: 

German  army  (1875-1887) 148  men. 

French  army    a875-1881) 5.605 

Austrian  army  (1875-1886) 10,238 


li 


In  the  German  army,  despite  greater  numbers  and  a  longer  period 
of  time,  the  smallpox  attacks  were  enormously  less  than  in  the  French 
and  Austrian  armies. 

Since  the  law  of  1875  went  into  eflFect  in  Germany,  there  have  been  no 
epidemics  of  smallpox  in  that  country.  The  smallpox  is  frequently 
introduced  by  foreigners,  particularly  on  the  frontiers,  but  the  disease 
can  find  no  foothold.  In  1899  there  occurred  in  the  German  Empire, 
among  54,000,000  people,  28  deaths  from  smallpox;  these  occurred 
in  twenty-one  different  districts,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  district 
being  3.    Not  a  case  occurred  in  a  large  town. 

Kiibler^  in  speaking  of  the  importation  of  smallpox  into  Germany, 
says:  '*  Among  the  fatal  cases  there  were  many  who  had  come  from 
foreign  countries;  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire  aliens,  chiefly  Russian- 
Polish  laborers,  constituted  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  contracted 
the  disease.  The  annual  recurrence  of  the  pestilence  among  these 
people  has  recently  necessitated  a  regulation  that  workmen  before  being 
admitted  to  employment  within  the  realms  must  produce  proof  of 
successful  vaccination  or  recovery  from  an  attack  of  sniall])ox,  and  in 
case  they  were  unable  to  do  so  they  must  sulnnit  to  vaccination.*' 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  on  the 
German  frontier  as  compared  with  the  interior. 

The  mortality  from  smallpox  in  Gennany  from  ISSO  to  1SS9  was: 

At  the  Frontier.       In  the  Interior. 

1886 no  cases.  45  cases. 

1887 119      '•  49      " 

1888 94      ••  16      •• 

1889 188      ••  12      •* 

In  1897  there  were  hut  five  deaths  from  small jx)x  in  the  entire  German 
Empire  (54,000,000  population). 

Furthermore,  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  in  a  population  comprising 
two-fifths  of  the  total  inhabitants  of  Germany,  there  were  only  five 
instances  of  death  from  smallpox  in  successfully  revaccinated  persons. 

1  Geschichte  der  Impfung  und  Blattern,  1901. 
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Germany  has  taught  the  world  how  to  utilize  Jenner's  great  discovery 
so  as  to  exterminate  smallpox. 

The  German  Vaccination  Commission  of  1884,  referring  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  compulsory  vaccination  law,  says: 

"Previously  to  1871  smallpox  mortality  in  Austria  behaved  much 
like  that  of  Prussia,  though  higher  on  the  whole.  The  great  epidemic 
of  1872-74  was  more  fatal  and  lasted  longer  than  in  Prussia.  During 
the  next  two  years  the  mortality  fell,  as  usual  after  epidemics.  Here 
the  influence  of  the  epidemic  in  lowering  the  mortality  ceases,  and  the 
latter  rises  at  once  to  its  old  figures,  viz.,  as  before  the  epidemic,  and 
even  higher,  and  this  rise  was  not  merely  temporary. 

"The  remarkable  and  persistent  decline  in  Prussia  since  1875  can 
only  be  due  to  the  vaccination  law  of  1874,  becaiise  all  other  conditions 
remain  the  same  in  the  two  countries.  The  only  diflFerence  is  that  in 
Prussia  the  revaccination  of  all  school-children  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  was  made  compulsory  in  1874." 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Berlin  has  prepared  tables  comparing  the 
number  of  deaths  occurring  between  the  years  1886  and  1889  in  countries 
having  compulsory  vaccination,  and  those  without  such  provision: 


Population. 


Sweden, 

Ireland, 

Scotland, 

Germanv, 

England, 

Switzerland. 

Belgium. 

Russia, 

Austria. 

Italy, 

Spain, 


4,746,465 

4.808,728 

4,018,0'29 

47,928.735 

28,247.151 

2,922.430 

5,940.365 

92,822.470 

23.000,000 

29.717,982 

11,864,000 


Smallpox  deaths. 


1886. 


1 

2 

24 

197 

275 
182 

1.213 
16.93.S 

8,794 


1 


1887. 


5 

14 

17 

168 

505 

14 

610 

25.884 

9,591 

10,249 


1888. 


9 
3 

0 

112 

1,026 

17 

805 


14.138 
18,110 
14.378 


1889. 


2 

0 

6 

200 

23 

3 

1,212 

12.358 
13,410 

8,472 


Average 

of 
deaths. 


4 

6 

12 

169 

458 

54 

975 

21.411 

11,220 

15.925 

11.425 


Average 

per 

million 

of  popn- 

lation. 


But  a  glance  is  necessary  to  show  the  striking  difference  between  the 
number  of  deaths  in  those  countries  having  compulsory  vaccination  and 
those  in  which  tlicn*  is  no  such  measure.  The  average  deaths  per 
million  in  the  compulsory  vaccination  countries  is  eighty  tim£S  less  than 
in  the  others.  Furthermons  England  is  the  least  vaccinated  of  the 
compulsory  countries  and  her  death  rate  is  the  highest  among  these. 

The  Imperial  Boanl  of  Health  of  the  German  Empire  gives  the 
frequency  of  smallpox  in  various  European  countries  between  1893  and 
1807  inclusive,  a  period  of  five  years." 


1  No  statistics. 


-  Quoted  by  Kiibler,  loc.  cit. 
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The  Frkqdenct  of  Shuxpox  is  European  States  between  : 
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mortality  In 
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1 
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n*nch  Suten 
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ill 

aoBln 

Here,  again,  the  countries  which  during  this  period  have  the  most 
stringent  vaccination  laws  suffer  the  least  smallpox,  namely,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

In  well- vaccinated  Germany,  but  one  person  a  year  in  every  million 
died  of  smallpox. 

In  England  and  IVales,  where  vaccination  is  generally  but  not  univer- 
sally practised,  20  persons  per  million  died  each  year. 

In  ylua/rta,  where  the  vaccination  laws  are  poorly  enforced,  99  persona 
per  million  died  each  year. 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  possible  to  know  to  what  extent  vaccination  is 
practised  in  the  various  countries  by  noting  the  niortaUty  from  small- 
pox. 

There  is  an  inverse  proportion  between  these  factors.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  Spain  and  In  Itussia  (includinjj  Asiatic  Russia)  vacci- 
nation must  be  greatly  neglected. 

The  tables  teach  another  lesson,  namely,  that  without  vaccination 
smallpox  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  dread  scourge,  as  a  great  destroyer 
of  human  life.  P'or  in  the  five  years  from  1S9.3  to  1897,  in  the  sixteen 
countries  mentioneii,  346,520  lives  were  sacrificed  to  smallpox;  of  this 
number  Russia  lost  27J),502,  These  figures  arc  the  more  jlerrible  when 
it  is  recognized  that  these  lives  might  have  been  saved  by  the  application 
of  a  prophylactic  measure  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Immtmity  of  Physicians  and  Ntirses  In  Smallpox  Hospitals.— If  it 
can  l>e  demonstrated  that  physicians  and  nurses  in  smallpox  hospitals 
are  protected  by  vaccination,  this  must  be  repanled  as  a  crucial  test. 
For  if  these  persons,  living  in  thesame  atmosphere  with  scoresor  hundreds 
of  smallpox  patients,  breathing  in  their  very  exhalations,  are  enabled 
to  escape  the  infection,  it  c<Ttainly  should  be  possible  for  others  much 
less  exposed  to  acquire  similar  immunity. 

Experience  shows  that  physicians,  nurses  and  others,  if  recently  success- 
fuUy  vaccinated,  may  live  in  smallpox  hospitals  with  perfect  safety.    The 
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immunity  of  employes  (when  properly  revaccinated)  is  a  uniform 
experience  in  practically  all  smallpox  hospitals. 

In  the  hospitals  of  London,  from  1876-79,  there  were  admitted  11,412 
smallpox  patients  who  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  but  not  a  single 
case  was  known  to  have  occurred  in  a  person  who  had  been  successfully 
revaccinated.  It  was  the  rule  to  revaccinate  all  nurses  and  employ^ 
before  entering  the  hospital,  and  the  number  thus  employed  amounted 
to  about  1000;  of  these  only  some  half-dozen  took  smallpox,  and  they, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  had  escaped  revaccination. 

Dr.  Marson,^  physician  to  the  Smallpox  Hospital  of  Ix>ndon  for  many 
years,  giving  evidence  in  1871,  stated  that  during  the  preceding  thirty-five 
years  no  nurse  or  servant  at  the  hospital  had  been  attacked  vnth  smaupox. 
Since  that  period  one  case  only  has  occurred,  and  that  in  an  unrevacci- 
nated  gardener.  Thus,  during  a  period  of  sixty  years  but  one  case  of 
smallpox  has  occurred  among  hundreds  of  persons  who  were  in  the 
closest  contact  with  the  disease.  Dr.  Marson  took  the  precaution  of 
revaccinating  all  persons  before  permitting  them  to  go  on  duty.  Dr. 
Collie,^  whose  experience  is  also  large,  says:  "During  the  epidemic  of 
1871,  out  of  110  smallpox  attendants  at  Homerton,  all  but  2  were 
revaccinated,  and  these  2  took  smallpox." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  German  Vaccination  Commission  (1884)  Dr. 
Eulenburg  related  *'that  a  manufacturer  in  Posen  had  all  his  workmen 
vaccinated  except  one,  who  refused.  This  man  alone  of  the  150  took 
smallpox  shortly  afterward  and  died." 

In  1885  a  comraitteeof  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  I^ndon  reported 
that  out  of  1500  attendants  in  smallpox  hospitals,  43  took  smallpox 
and  not  1  of  the  J^S  had  been  revaccinated? 

**The  experience  of  the  epidemic  of  1876-77  was  of  the  same  kind, 
all  revaccinated  attendants  having  escaped,  while  the  only  one  who  had 
not  been  vaccinated  took  the  disease  and  died  of  it."* 

In  the  epidemic  of  LSHl  in  I x)n( Ion,  of  90  nurses  and  other  attend- 
ants of  the  Atlas  Smallpox  Hospital  Ship,  the  only  person  who  con- 
tracted smallpox  was  a  housomaid  who  had  not  l)een  revaccinated.* 

Dr.  T.  F.  Ricketts/'  tlie  medical  superintendent  of  the  Smallpox 
Hospital  Ships  on  the  Thames,  shows  that  out  of  1201  persons  in  attend- 
ance on  hoanl  the  smallpox  ships  since  1S84,  only  6  contracted  the 
disease,  and  all  recovered.  None  of  these  persons  had  been  successfully 
revaccinated  before  going  on  duty. 

At  the  Southampton  Fever  Hospital  all  persons  employed  during  the 
smallpox  epidemic  of  1(S9.*^  w(Te  revaccinated  before  going  on  duty,  and, 
although  fr(H*ly  ex|)osed  to  the  diseas(%  not  a  single  individual  con- 
tracted smallpox.^ 

According  to  Dr.  Hill,  of  nimiingham,  during  the  epidemic  in  1893 
over  100  persons  were  employed  at  the  (-ity  Small|X)x  Hospital,  all  of 

1  E.  J.  Edwardes,  The  Practitioner,  May,  ISW.  2  Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 

•"»  Transactions  of  the  Epidemiological  Society,  vol.  v.,  new  scries. 

4  Dr.  Collie,  Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine. 

^  Mentioned  by  Ernest  Hart.    Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine. 

A  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  for  1892.  7  Hart,  loc.  cit. 
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whom  had  been  recently  revaccinated;  not  one  of  them  contracted  small- 
pox. 

In  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
four  years,  in  which  time  over  9000  cases  of  smallpox  have  been  treated, 
tve  have  not  had  a  physician,  nurse,  or  attendant  who  had  been  successfully 
vaccinated  or  revaccinated  prior  to  going  on  duty,  contract  the  disease. 

Indeed,  during  all  of  these  years  and  among  hundreds  of  persons  in 
attendance  on  the  sick,  only  two  or  three  fell  ill  with  mild  attacks  of 
varioloid,  and  these  would  have  been  avoided  had  not  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion  demanded  that  the  attendants  be  immediately  assigned 
to  duty,  without  waiting  for  the  vaccination  to  work  out  its  immunity. 

Physicians,  nurses,  and  others  have  no  such  immunity  against  other 
infectious  diseases  as  against  smallpox.  According  to  Ernest  Hart,^  in 
1893,  of  2484  persons  employed  in  the  nine  Metropolitan  Fever  Hos- 
pitals of  London,  130  became  infected  and  2  died;  4  assistant  medical 
officers,  10  nurses,  43  assistant  nurses,  and  16  maid-servants  were 
attacked  with  scarlet  fever.  Two  assistant  medical  officers,  6  nurses, 
and  15  assistant  nurses  contracted  diphtheria. 

The  deaths  from  smallpox  of  mMical  men  (who  are  particularly  well 
vaccinated)  are  but  13  per  miUion  as  against  73  per  million  of  the  general 
popukUion  in  England.  In  scarlet  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  against 
which  physicians  have  no  special  protection,  the  figures  are  reversed; 
59  medical  men  per  million  die  of  scarlet  fever  as  against  16  per  million 
of  the  general  population. 

Experience  of  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  during  the 

Epidemic  of  1901-1904, — During  this  period  over  3500  cases  of  small- 
pox were  received  at  the  hospital.  No  person  who  had  been  recently 
successfully  vaccinated  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  smallpox. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the  citv,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
about  500,0(X)  persons  were  vaccinated — about  a  third  of  the  population. 
If  vaccination  confers  no  protection  against  smallpox,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  of  these  persons  would  have  contracted  the  disease 
and  been  brought  to  the  hospital.  (About  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases 
in  the  city  were  sent  to  the  hospital.)  But  no  such  patient  could  be 
found  among  over  3500  admissions. 

In  order  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  unusually  large  number 
of  cases  of  smallpox,  which  was  rapidly  increasing,  it  was  necessary 
to  erect  additional  buildings  as  well  as  enlarge  those  already  in  use. 
On  this  work  from  50  to  60  men  were  employed,  and  as  they  were 
rec{uired  to  come  constantly  into  close  proximity  to  the  patients  they 
were  all  requested  to  come  to  the  administration  building  and  get 
vaccinated.  This  request  was  complied  with  by  all  except  2,  and 
these  2  took  smallpox.  We  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  only  ones  that  were  stricken  by  the  disease.  One  we  understand 
was  a  Christian  Scientist,  and  he  trusted  to  this  delusion  for  his  pro- 
tection. Poor  fellow!  It  did  not  even  save  his  life,  as  he  fell  a  readv 
victim  to  a  disease  that  respects  nothing  but  vaccination. 

>  Loc.  cit. 
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not  responding  to  vaccination  after  two  or  three  careful  trials.  Of  the 
entire  number  of  students  one  contracted  smallpox,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently found  that  he  had  never  been  successfully  vaccinated. 

Since  the  present  epidemic  began,  about  200  persons,  including 
physicians,  nurses,  ward  maids,  cooks,  laundresses,  and  the  like,  have 
been  employed  in  the  smallpox  department,  and  not  one  has  contracted 
the  disease. 

These  facts  are  not  wondered  at  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
smallpox;  they  are  anticipated.  Evidence  of  this  same  nature  has 
accumulated  for  nearly  a  half-century.  Every  epidemic  adds  fresh  data. 
The  immunity  of  revaccinated  nurses  and  physicians  against  smallpox 
constitutes  testimony  in  favor  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  which  is 
irrefutable. 

Further  Direct  Evidence  of  the  Efficacy  of  Vaccination..— Much 

convincing  evidence  of  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  against 
smallpox  never  appears  in  morbidity  or  mortality  statistics.  Every 
physician  who  is  familiar  with  smallpox  can  cite  numerous  instances  of 
such  protection.  Jenner  and  other  early  vaccinators  established  direct 
proof  of  the  virtue  of  vaccination  by  showing  that  smallpox  could  not 
be  given  to  an  individual  recently  successfully  vaccinated. 

Dr.  Jenner  in  1801  wrote:  "Upward  of  6000  persons  have  now  been 
inoculated  with  the  virus  of  cowpox,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  them 
have  since  been  inoculated  with  that  of  smallpox,  and  exposed  to  its 
infection  in  every  rational  way  that  could  be  devised,  without  effect." 
And  Dr.  Woodville,  in  1802,  stated  that  within  two  years  there  were 
vaccinated  at  the  Smallpox  Hospital  7500  persons,  of  whom  about  one- 
half  were  subsequently  inoculated  with  smallpox  matter,  and  in  none 
of  them  did  smallpox  produce  any  effect. 

Smallpox  is  one  of  the  most  highly  contagious  of  all  diseases,  and 
nearly  every  human  being  is  susceptil)le  to  it;  we  could  cite  scores  of 
instances  of  protection  granted  to  persons  by  vaccination  after  admission 
to  the  Municipal  Hospital.  A  few  examples  which  occurred  during  the 
rec«»nt  epidemic  (llK)l-04)  and  of  which  we  have  notes  will  suffice. 

A  child  of  one  vear,  who  had  been  successfullv  vaccinated  about  ten 

•  »■ 

days  lK*fore  admission,  was  sent  to  the  hospital  with  roseola  vaccinosa 
which  had  l>een  diatjnosed  as  variola.  The  child  remained  in  the 
smallpox  wanls  al)out  three  weeks  and  continued  perfectly  well.  Another 
child,  of  nine  vears,  with  exactlv  the  same  historv,  returned  home 
perfectly  well  after  a  constant  exposure  of  over  three  wtH'ks.  An  un- 
vaccinate<l  colored  child,  about  two  years  old,  was  brought  into  the 
hospital  with  a  sister  who  was  suffering  from  smallpox.  Inunediately 
after  admission  vaccination  was  performed,  and  although  the  child  was 
constantly  exposed  to  the  infection  for  three  weeks  he  did  not  take  the 
di.sease.  Several  other  children  and  also  some  adults,  who  were  sent 
to  the  hospital  under  ern)neons  diagnosis,  were  vaccinated  for  the  first 
time  after  admission  and  were  rendered  absolutelv  inunune. 

In  everA'  epidemic  of  snuillpox  that  has  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
within  the  past  thirty  years,  instances  have  been  observed  of  whole 
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families  being  removed  to  the  hospital  because  of  an  outbreak  of  the 
disease  in  these  families.  In  such  instances  the  unvaccinated  children 
have  suffered  and  often  perished,  while  those  who  were  vaccinated 
remained  perfectly  exempt,  although  living,  eating,  and  sleeping  in  the 
infected  atmosphere  for  several  weeks.  BiU  we  have  yet  to  see  vnvac- 
cinated  children  escape  the  disease  under  similar  conditions  of  exposure. 
Furthermore,  we  have  more  than  once  seen  a  vaccinated  infant  take  its 
daily  supply  of  nourishment  from  the  breast  of  its  mother  who  was 
suffering  from  varioloid,  and  the  infant  continue  as  free  from  smallpox 
as  if  the  disease  were  one  hundred  miles  away  and  the  food  derived 
from  the  most  wholesome  source.  This  is  evidence  of  the  prophylactic 
power  of  vaccination  that  does  not  appear  in  mortality  reports  nor  in 
statistical  records. 

Eavages  of  Smallpox  in  Gountries  where  Vaccination  is  Neglected.— 

In  most  of  the  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States  smallpox 
at  the  present  day  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease,  appearing,  as  it  does, 
in  epidemics  at  infrequent  intervals.  Many  physicians  who  have  been 
in  practice  for  fifteen  or  more  years  have  never  encountered  even  a 
single  case  of  this  disease.  In  well-vaccinated  countries  the  epidemics 
are  small  and  of  short  duration.  In  countries,  however,  in  which 
vaccination  is  neglected,  the  epidemics  may  attain  in  extent  and  mor- 
tality the  terrible  numbers  that  were  reached  in  the  days  before  vacci- 
nation. In  the  Russian  Empire,  including  Asiatic  Russia,  there  were 
275,502  deaths  from  smallpox  in  the  five  years  from  1893  to  1898.  In 
Spain,  with  a  population  of  only.ten  and  a  half  million  people,  there  were 
23,8S1  deaths  from  smallpox  during  this  period.  Hungary  had  12,241 
deaths,  and  Italy  and  Austria  each  over  11,000  deaths.  In  Germany, 
when*  there  is  conipulsorv  vaccination  and  revaccination  the  smallpox 
deaths  during  the  same  five  years  numbereil  only  287. 

Dr.  Jeaiiselnie*  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  smallpox  is  still 
a  numlerous  disease  in  Iiido-Chiiia  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  He 
estimates  that  a  (piarter  of  the  infantile  population  succumbs  to  this 
disease.  During  times  of  epidemic  nxTudescence  the  death  rate  is 
higher  still.  In  HHH)  Dr.  .leanselnie  saw  the  population  of  the  village 
of  I^><)s  almost  completely  swept  away  by  smallpox,  a  few  old  people, 
pn>teet(Ml  by  a  [)rtnious  attack,  InMug  the  only  sur\*ivors. 

(MiildrtMi  under  the  age  of  five  years  furnish  the  greatest  number  of 
victims.  The  Annainites  aiul  CanilH>4lgians  n^ganl  variola  as  a  necessary 
evil,  and  ehildriMi  who  have  not  gone  thnuigh  it  practically  do  not  count 
as  members  of  tlie  family.  \*aeeinatii>n  is  grt^uly  neglt^cted,  but  inocula- 
tion is  practisiHl.  The  bliiul  in  IiuK>-China  an*  numenms,  the  loss  of 
vision  in  large  part  InMug  ilue  to  sinalljH^x." 

The  alH>ve  ei>nditions  n\ii;hi  rt»avlily  pnnail  in  all  cx)untries  if  the 
opponents  of  vaeeiiialivui  wen*  siiiHvssful  with  their  pn>paganda. 

»  Quoted  in  tho  Urii'.sh  Mtslioal  Jousiml.  ViVK^i^l  li'.  lAV.  s  ibid. 
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UKANIMITT  OF  OPINION  AS  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  VAOOINATION. 

There  has  probably  never  been  in  the  history  of  mankind  a  great 
discovery  the  acceptance  of  which  some  men  did  not  dispute.  The 
great  truth  which  Jenner  gave  to  the  world  oflFers  no  exception  to  this 
general  statement.  There  are  dissenters  who  do  not  believe  in  vacci- 
nation, but  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  outside  of  the  medical  profession. 
We  know  of  no  eminent  physician  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
vaccination;  those  physicians  who  have  had  a  large  practical  experience 
with  smallpox  are  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  vaccination,  for  they 
have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  noting  the  behavior  of  vaccinated 
individuals  in  the  presence  of  smallpox.  The  few  physicians  who  are 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  antivaccinationists  are  usually  men  without 
practical  experience  in  smallpox;  they  argue  with  statistics  (often  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  distorted)  and  not  with  facts  derived  from  per- 
sonal observation. 

As  a  prophylactic  remedy  against  smallpox  vaccination  was  generally 
accepted  by  the  medical  profession  at  an  early  date. 

In  1866  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  London  Board  of  Health,  John 
Simon,  sent  circular  letters  to  542  prominent  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  some  of  the  other  European 
countries,  requesting  their  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  vaccination. 
Five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  replies  were  receiver!  and  there  was 
absolute  unanimity  as  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  protective 
measure  against  smallpox. 

The  most  distinguished  medical  bodies  in  every  country  have  time  and 
time  again  affirmed  their  confidence  in  the  protective  influence  of 
vaccination,  and  the  rnost  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth  have  officially 
recognized  its  value  and  have  encouraged  its  practice. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Jeimer's  discovery 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  discoverer 
of  vaccination: 

MoNTiCELLo,  Virginia,  May  14. 1806. 

SiE :  I  have  receiyed  a  copy  of  the  eyidence  at  large,  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  vaccine 

iDociilation.  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  send  me.  and  for  which  I  return  you  many  thanks. 

Harlng  been  among  the  early  converts  of  this  part  of  the  globe  to  its  efficacy  I  took  an  early  part 

in  recommending  it  to  my  countrymen.    I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  render  you  my  portion 

oi  the  tribute  and  gratitude  due  to  you  from  the  whole  human  family.    Medicine  has  never  before 

pirodaoed  any  single  improvement  of  such  utility.    Uarvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 

bloQii  was  a  beautiful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  economy  ;  but  on  a  review  of  the 

practice  of  medicine  before  and  since  that  epoch,  I  do  not  see  any  great  amelioration  which  has 

been  derived  from  that  discovery.  You  have  erased  from  the  calendar  of  human  afflictions  one  of  its 

greatest.    Yours  is  the  comfortable  reflection  that  mankind  can  never  forget  that  you  have  lived  ; 

mture  nations  u/ill  know  by  history  only  thai  the  loathsome  smallpox  has  existed,  and  by  you  has  been 

extirpated.    Accept  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  assurance  of  the 

greatest  respect  and  consideration. 

Th.  Jiffikson. 

Thomas  Jefferson *s  prophecy  that  **  future  nations  will  know  by 
history  only  that  the  loathsome  smallpox  has  existed"  fails  of  fulfilment 
only  because  vaccination  and  revaccination  are  not  universally  adopted. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  VAOOINATION. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  despite  one  hundred  years  of  incontrovert- 
ible testimony  of  the  value  of  vaccination,  there  should  still  exist  at  the 
present  day  an  organized  antivaccination  movement.  To  be  sure  the 
active  opponents  of  vaccination  comprise  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  people,  but  their  influence  is  none  the  less  noxious.  Curiously 
enough  the  opposition  to  vaccination  is  most  acute  in  the  very  country 
whence  this  great  discovery  sprang;  this  fact  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
the  common  sense  of  this  portion  of  the  English  population.  The 
opponents  of  vaccination  include  a  number  of  persons  of  prominence 
in  the  literary  world;  indeed,  a  large  library  of  antivaccination  literature 
has  gradually  arisen. 

No  great  truth  is  ever  promulgated  that  does  not  meet  with  opposition; 
the  triUh  of  the  value  of  vaccination  has  satisfied  the  judgment  of  medical 
m£n,  but  a  certain  number  of  individuals  outside  of  the  profession 
dissent  therefrom.  These  persons  have,  in  various  countries,  banded 
together  to  antagonize  the  practice  of  vaccination  and  to  oppose  its 
compulsory  enforcement. 

We  prefer  to  look  upon  these  persons  as  misguided  rather  than  regard 
them  in  a  less  charitable  light.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  vaccination  is 
so  strong  and  irrefutable  that  an  unbiased  student  of  the  subject  can 
arrive  at  but  one  conclusion.  There  is  no  truth  more  clearly  established' 
than  that  vaccination  and  revaccination  properly  performed  protect 
against  smallpox.  And  yet  some  antivaccinationists  persist  in  mis- 
interpreting facts  and  figures  with  a  view  of  discrediting  vaccination; 
this  is  often  so  patent  as  to  clearly  establish  the  effort  as  wilful  perversion. 
Antivaccination  propaganda  have  caused  many  innocent  victims  to  he 
consigned  by  smallpox  to  a  premature  grave. 

There  is  but  one  rational  argument  for  opposition  to  vaccination, 
namely,  that  the  practice  of  this  measure  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  some 
danger.  But  tlie  danger  is  so  slight  in  any  individual  instance  that  it 
is  almost  a  negligible  cjuantity.  No  human  act  is  completely  unattended 
with  risk.  When  the  rare  instances  of  death  following  vaccination  are 
compared  with  the  frightful  slaughter  of  thousands  by  smallpox  before 
the  (lays  of  vaccination,  and  even  at  the  present  day  in  countries 
where  vaccination  is  neglected,  the  benefits  of  Jenner's  Gcxl-given 
discovery  may  be  appreciated. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  VARIOLOUS  DISEASES  OF  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

A  NUMBER  of  domesticated  animals  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  pock 
diseases  which  are  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  human  smallpox.  These 
affections  are,  by  reason  of  difference  in  behavior,  divisible  into  two 
natural  groups.  The  diseases  comprised  in  the  first  group  are  communi- 
cable through  the  atmosphere;  they  are  accompanied  by  a  generalized 
eruption,  and  may  be  regarded  as  death-dealing  pestilences;  in  this 
class  are  to  be  included  human  variola  and  sheeppox.  In  the  second 
group  the  diseases  are  only  capable  of  transmission  by  inoculation 
(accidental  or  intentional);  the  eruption  is  usually  limited  to  the  sites 
of  inoculation,  and  death  rarely x  takes  place.  In  the  second  group 
belong  cowpox,  horsepox,  apepox,  and  other  domestic  animal  pock 
diseases  presently  to  be  described. 

Jenner  was  firmly  of  the  belief  that  many  of  the  common  farm  animals 
were  subject  to  eruptive  diseases  allied  to  variola.  He  says:^  "Our 
domestic  animals  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  eruptive  diseases — the 
horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  many  others.  Even 
poultry  come  in  for  their  share.  iVgain,  there  certainly  must  be  a  reason 
why  the  term  chicken  is  annexed  to  a  species  of  pock  which  infests  the 
human  skin.  In  the  province  of  Bengal  the  poultry  are  subject  to 
eruptions  like  the  smallpox,  which  becomes  epidemic  and  kills  them  by 
the  hundreds." 

Dr.  Baron^  savs:  '*It  seems  certain  that  there  are,  at  least,  four 
animals — namely,  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep  and  the  goat — which  are 
affecte<l  with  a  disorder  communicable  to  man,  and  capable  of  securing 
him  from  what  appears  to  be  a  malignant  form  of  the  same  disease. 
It  is,  moreover,  proved  that  other  animals  may  take  the  vaccine  disease 
by  inoculation,  and  that  matter  taken  from  pustules  so  produced  affords 
the  genuine  cowpox  in  man.  The  animals  on  which  these  experiments 
have  l>een  tried  are  the  dog,  the  goat,  the  she-ass,  and  the  sheep.  The 
fact  as  regards  the  dog  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Jenner." 

Indecnl,  Jenner  alleges  to  have  found  dor/ft  very  susceptible  of  the 
variohe  vaccinie;  he  Ix^lieved  that  an  attack  of  this  disease  rendered 
the  dog  immune  against  the  distemper. 

Smallpox  of  Sheep. — Shecpp:)X,  i^ariola  ovina,  or  clavrlec,  is  an  acute 
contagious  and  epizootic  disease  characterized  l)y  symptoms  closely 
simulating  the  manifestations  of  variola  in  the  human  subject. 

Variola  ovina  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  Asia,  and,  like  smallpox, 
to  have  extended  thence  to  the  continent  of  F^urope.    Various  countries 

1  Manaacri|>t  of  Jenner,  quoted  by  Baron.  <  Life  of  Jenner,  p.  243. 
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have,  from  time  to  time,  experienced  devastating  epidemics  which  have 
greatly  interfered  with  the  sheep-growing  industry. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  is  somewhat  variable,  but 
is  ordinarily  between  nine  and  twelve  days.  It  is  stated  that  sheep  may 
now  and  then  remain  unaffected  for  a  period  of  one  or  even  two  months, 
although  intimately  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  disease.  Some 
Continental  observers  state  that  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  two  or 
three  days  of  fever,  but  Simonds  and  other  English  writers  affirm  that 
in  their  experience  they  have  never  noted  any  illness  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption. 

At  this  time  the  infected  sheep  separates  himself  from  his  fellows, 
looks  weak  and  dejected,  lies  down  and  refuses  food,  although  he  will 
drink  water  freely.  The  breathing  is  quick  and  short  and  the  heart 
beats  accelerated.  The  conjunctivse  are  reddened,  the  lids  swollen,  and 
the  tears  trickle  down  the  face.  A  mucous  discharge  issues  from  the 
nose  and  tends  to  block  the  nostrils.  These  symptoms  begin  synchro- 
nously with  the  eruption  and.  continue  until  vesiculation  begins,  when 
there  is  commonly  an  abatement  of  these  manifestations. 

The  eruption  appears  as  florid-red  papules,  which  are  firm  and 
unyielding  to  the  touch.  These  are  usually  observed  first  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  extremities,  and  on  the  cheeks  and  lips,  where  the  skin  is 
hairy,  but  not  covered  with  wool.  Nude  portions  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  prepuce,  labia,  anus,  and  inferior  surface  of  the  tail  may  be  simul- 
taneously attacked.  The  eruption  rapidly  spreads  over  the  entire 
integument,  manifesting  itself  either  in  a  discrete  or  confluent  form. 
In  certain  species  the  face  is  profusely  involved,  in  which  case  the 
disease  proves  extremely  fatal. 

The  (luration  of  the  papular  stage  may  vary  between  two  and  six 
days,  averaging  three  in  the  majority  of  cases;  this  stage  is  somewhat 
protracted  in  confluent  cases.  The  reddish  papules  become  gradually 
converted  into  whitish  vesicles  containing  a  limpid  fluid.  Many  of  the 
vesicles  are  small,  and  nearly  all  are  unilocular,  contrasting  in  this 
respect  with  the  iniiltilocular  character  of  the  vesicles  in  human  variola. 
The  transformation  of  the  papules  into  vesicles  is  not  uniform,  some 
undergoing  this  change  a  day  or  two  after  others,  while  some  papules 
may  disappear  without  vesiculating  at  all.  The  vesicles  are  not  sur- 
rounded by  an  areola  at  an  early  statue,  but  only  after  they  have  fully 
matured.  In  the  perfectly  fonned  vesicle  of  sheeppox  a  central  depres- 
sion may  be  seen,  but  this  is  far  from  being  constant. 

The  duration  of  the  vesicular  stat,^'  is  variable.  In  the  milder  cases 
the  eruption  may  not  progress  beyond  the  stage  of  vesiculation,  and 
pustules  may  therefore  he  absent.  In  severe  and  protracted  cases, 
however,  a  purulent  fluid  is  secreted  and  the  vesicles  are  converted 
into  pustules.  l)ee[)  ulcerations  may  develop  when  a  large  quantity 
of  pus  is  produced;  in  confluent  cases  the  inflammation  may  be  so 
severe  as  to  lead  to  [)atches  of  gangrene,  particularly  upon  the  abdomen 
and  legs. 

The  stage  of  vesiculation  or  pustulation  is  followed  by  crusting  of 
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the  lesions,  constituting  the  process  of  desiccation.  The  scabs  are  of 
a  brownish-yellow  or  blackish  color,  and  vary  considerably  in  volume. 
When  these  fall  oflF  'piis  are  seen  in  the  skin,  which  vary  in  depth  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Two  to  four  weeks  may  elapse  before 
the  complete  healing  of  the  sores.  At  the  sites  of  the  lesions  permanent 
defects  remain  in  the  wool  of  the  animal. 

In  confluent  cases  the  fever  remains  high,  there  is  rapid  respiration, 
moaning,  frothy  discharge  from  the  mouth,  and  at  times  destructive 
lesions  of  the  eyelids  and  eyeball;  a  severe  diarrhoea  may  hasten  the 
fatal  termination.  In  such  cases  the  slightest  application  of  force  may 
cause  the  wool  to  separate  from  the  skin. 

Captain  J.  Carr  (quoted  by  Simonds)  thus  describes  this  malignant 
form:  "The  pulse  becomes  increasingly  rapid,  the  mouth  dry  and  hot, 
the  breath  fetid,  and  the  eyelids  and  even  head  so  much  swollen  that 
the  creature  can  scarcely  be  recognized.  The  pustules  may  produce 
malignant  ulcers  and  render  the  poor  animal  lame  or  blind." 

Sacco  states  that  "impregnated  ewes  are  certain  to  abort  their  lambs." 

The  mortality  rate  is  high,  varying  between  25  and  50  per  cent.  When 
death  takes  place  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  first  week  of  the 
eruption. 

That  the  disease  may  be  conveyed  through  the  atmosphere  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  sheep  that  have  never  come  in  contact  with  infected 
animals,  but  have  been  kept  in  neighboring  pens,  have  contracted  the 
disease. 

Youatt  states  of  sheeppox  that "  if  it  broke  out  in  a  flock,  it  was  almost 
sure  to  be  communicated,  sooner  or  later,  to  all  that  were  within  a  few 
hundretl  yards  of  it." 

The  disease  may  also  be  conveyed  by  inoculation,  or  ovinaiion,  as  it 
has  been  tenned.  Ovination  has  been  extensively  employed  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  ravages  of  natural  sheeppox.  The  disease  under  such 
circumstances  commonly  develops  after  four  to  eight  days,  and  when 
performed  with  special  precautions  usually  produces  a  milder  malady 
than  when  contracted  in  the  usual  manner.  D'Arhoval  records  the 
fact  that  of  32,317  sheep  inoculated,  32,121  took  the  disease,  of  which 
31,851  recovered  and  270  died.  The  inoculated  sheep  to  the  number 
of  7697  were  subsequently  exposed  to  the  infection  of  sheeppox  without 
any  of  them  contracting  it.  Inoculation  was  not  so  successful  in  the 
hands  of  Simonds  and  of  Ceely,  who  lost  in  their  first  experiments 
almost  20  per  cent,  of  their  sheep.* 

It  has  been  stated  that  ovination  of  pregnant  ewes  will  subsequently 

F)rotect  the  newborn.  This  is  denied  by  D'Arboval,  who  says  that  the 
ambs  born  of  sheep  which  had  been  affected  with  the  natural  claveUc 
(sheepf)ox),  or  those  which  were  inoculated  during  pregnancy,  do  not 
accjuire  an  immunity  thereby  from  the  malady. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  prophylactic  power  of 
vaccination  against  variola  ovina.    D'Arboval  contends  that  inoculation 

>  TImm  ezperimenti  were  conducted  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  those  of  D' Arboval. 
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of  a  large  number  of  sheep  with  virus  from  the  cow  failed  to  protect 
them  against  sheeppox.  Sacco,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  "he 
has  fully  satisfied  himself  by  repeated  experiments  of  the  power  of 
vaccination  to  destroy  the  susceptibility  of  sheep  to  contract  variola 
ovina." 

Human  Ovmation. — ^Sacco  inoculated  about  300  children  with  the 
virus  of  sheeppox  and  claimed  that  the  ovination  protected  them  against 
sniallpox.  He  states:  **I  subsecjuently  determined  to  inoculate  two 
children  with  ovine  lymph  on  one  arm  and  vaccine  on  the  other;  the 
vesicles  were  so  similar  in  appearance  that  had  I  not  marked  the  arms 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  one  vesicle  from  the 
other.  A  few  days  after  the  desiccation  of  the  vesicles  the  children 
were  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  human  smallpox,  but  no  consequences, 
either  local  or  general,  resulted  therefrom." 

The  successful  inoculation  of  sheep  virus  in  the  human  subject  is, 
however,  much  more  difficult  than  would  appear  from  the  above  state- 
ment, inasmuch  as  Simonds,  Ceely,  and  Marson  all  failed  in  similar 
attempts,  although  the  two  latter  investigators  performed  no  less  than 
250  inoculations.  l)*Arboval  also  failed  in  conveying  ovine  lymph 
to  the  human  subject,  for  he  states  that  he  successfully  vaccinated  a 
number  of  children  after  ovination  had  been  tried.  He  also  remarks 
that  eflForts  to  communicate  sheeppox  by  inoculation  to  horses,  oxen, 
goats,  deer,  pigs,  dogs,  monkeys,  rabbits,  and  various  birds  were  likewise 
unsuccessful. 

We  believe  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  while  the  smallpox  of 
sheep  and  that  of  man  resemble  each  other  clinically,  and  are  doubtless 
closely  related  to  one  another,  the  two  diseases  are  not  identical.  It 
wouhl  appear  that  sheeppox  may  at  times  be  inoculated  into  the  human 
subject,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  intercommunicability  of 
human  and  ovine  variola  by  ordinary  infection.  No  one  has  ever 
observed  the  smallpox  of  sheep  give  rise  to  smallpox  in  man,  nor  has 
the  reverse  route  of  infection  ever  bcTn  recorded. 

Ooatpox. — The  existence  of  a  primary  goatpox  is  doubted  by  most 
authors,  the  view  being  held  that  this  animal,  which  is  zoologically  closely 
related  to  the  sheep,  contracts  the  disease  from  the  sheeppox.  The 
goatpox  is  accompanied  by  high  fever  and  a  generalized  eruption. 
The  disease  is  extrenu^lv  rare. 

That  the  goatpox  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  cowpox  appears  probable 
from  information  contained  in  a  letter  written  bv  Prof.  Hevdeck  to 
Dr.  Dunning,  and  (juoted  by  Haron.  The  letter  reads:  "The  King 
ordered  in  September  that  all  the  children  in  the  Foundling  House 
should  be  inoculated  with  the  goatpock,  which  did  its  effects." 

Variola  Equina,  Horsepox,  Grease  or  Eaux  aux  Jambes. — The 

various  appellations  here  mentioned  have  betMi  a{)pli(Mi  to  a  pock  diseiuse 
in  the  horse  which  bears  a  close  relationship  to  vaccinia  and  variola. 
The  term  (jreasc,  Jenner  tells  us,  was  employed  by  farri(TS  to  designate 
this  disease  upon  the  het»ls  of  horses.  It  is  n^gretted  by  some  writers 
that  Jenner  used  this  term  instead  of  variola  etjuina,  for  the  employment 
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of  this  name  has  given  rise  to  some  confusion.  Lupton^  in  1800  pointed 
out  that  the  true  analogy  of  cowpox  in  the  horse  was  not  the  grease 
nor  any  form  of  grease,,  but  a  disease  regarded  by  the  neighboring 
farmers  as  widely  different  from  it,  and  called  by  them  "scratchy  heel.'' 

Loy  in  1801  distinguished  two  forms  of  grease,  the  acute  and  the 
chronic,  the  former  of  which  alone  was  capable  of  imparting  the  disease 
to  the  boWne  of  human  species. 

Horsepox,  unlike  the  variolous  disease  in  man  and  in  sheep,  does 
not  seem  to  arise  through  the  action  of  a  volatile  contagium,  but  practi- 
cally always  results  from  inoculation,  either  accidental  or  intended.  The 
disease  is  ushered  in  with  fever,  but  this  in  many  cases  is  slight  and 
often  absent.  The  eruption  exhibits  a  decided  preference  for  the  fetlock 
joints  of  the  hind  legs,  perhaps  because  these  parts  are  most  subjected 
to  traumatisms.  The  eruption  is  vn  many  cases  limited  to  this  region, 
but  a  more  general  eruption  may  exist  either  primarily  or  result  second- 
arily from  autoinoculation.  Perhaps  the  not  infrequent  presence  of 
lesions  in  the  nasolabial  region  may  be  explained  upon  the  grounds 
of  autoinoculation.  Occasionally,  more  particularly  in  certain  epizootics, 
an  extensive  eruption  may  be  present,  involving  the  head,  belly,  and 
legs.  Such  profuse  eruptions  may  be  primary  or  may  appear  after 
the  ordinary  local  symptoms  have  manifested  themselves.  The  lesions 
begin  as  firm  papules,  which  soon  become  flattened  and  are  often 
umbilicated.  By  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  there  are  seen  pea-sized,  round, 
notably  elevated  vesicles,  which  on  rupture  give  exit  to  a  viscid,  yellowish 
fluid.  The  surrounding  skin  is  reddened  and  tumefied.  The  pocks 
may  now  In*  transformed  into  superficial,  slowly  healing  ulcers,  or  may 
l)e  covered  with  crusts,  which  fall  off  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentv- 
fifth  (lav. 

Jenner  briefly  n»fers  to  grease  in  the  following  words:  **The  skin  of 
a  horse  is  subject  to  an  eruptive  disease  of  a  vesicular  character,  which 
vesicle  contains  a  limpid  fluid,  showing  itself  most  commonly  in  the 
heels.  The  legs  first  become  (XMlematous,  and  then  fissures  are  observed. 
The  skin  contiguous  to  these  fissures,  when  actually  examined,  is  seen 
studded  with  small  vesicles  surroinided  by  an  areola.  These  vesicles 
contain  the  specific  fluid/' 

It  will  bi*  seen  from  the  above  description  that  ecjuine  and  bovine 
variola  closelv  resemble  each  other.  The  disease  in  the  horse  distin- 
guishes  itself  from  that  in  the  cow  principally  by  the  locality  of  the 
eruption — usually  the  heels  and  the  nasolabial  mucous  membrane,  the 
occasional  tendency  to  generalization  of  the  eruption,  and  by  attacking 
the  male  as  well  as  the  female. 

The  Relation  of  the  Equine  Disease  to  Cowpox.— Great  interest 

attaches  to  this  subject  inasmuch  as  Jenner  regarded  grease  as  the 
progenitor  of  cowpox.  Jenner  informs  us  that  in  dairy  counties  in 
England  it  was  frec|uently  the  custom  for  farm  hands  to  dress  the  sores 
on  horses  an<l  subsequently,  without  due  attention  to  cleanliness,  to 

»  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  November,  IftOO,  vol.  Iv. 
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milk  the  cows.  In  this  manner  infectious  matter  was  carried  to  the 
teats  of  cows,  producing  the  cowpox.  From  this  source  other  cows  and 
many  of  the  dairy  hands  became  infected. 

Numerous  experiments  have  proven  the  correctness  of  Jenner's 
assertion  that  cowpox  results  from  inoculation  with  matter  from  the 
grease.  Woodville  took  exception  to  this  view,  basing  his  contentions 
upon  the  negative  experiments  of  the  veterinary  professor,  Coleman;  the 
latter,  however,  after  many  unsuccessful  results,  succeeded  in  producing 
cowpox  from  the  grease.  The  horsepox  has  been  artificially  produced 
in  the  horse  and  other  animals  by  inoculation.  This  can  be  done  with 
equine  lymph  directly  transferred  from  horse  to  horse,  with  equine 
lymph  that  has  been  successfully  passed  through  the  cow  (in  other  words, 
with  vaccine  virus  of  equine  origin),  and  finally  with  pure  cow  lymph. 
In  horsepox  produced  by  inoculation,  the  eruption,  almost  without 
exception,  is  limited  to  the  site  of  the  introduction  of  the  lymph. 

The  belief  entertained  by  Jenner,  that  the  grease  was  the  invariabk 
source  of  natural  cowpox,  is  not  concurred  in  by  most  observers.  There 
are  many  modern  writers  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  horsepox  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  variola  or  vaccinia  accidentally  derived  from  the  human 
or  bovine  species.  That  the  latter  theory  is  correct  is  rendered  probable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  cowpox  and  human  variola  may  be  trans- 
planted to  the  horse  with  the  production  of  horsepox. 

Chauveau  injected  vaccine  lymph  beneath  the  skin  and  into  the 
bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  of  colts,  and  produced  ageneralized  eruption 
of  horsepox. 

Copeman  remarks  that  in  all  probability  Jenner  was  mistaken  in  his 
assumption  that  *' grease/'  in  the  sense  of  horsepox,  was  a  necessary 
antecedent  to  cowpox;  hut  at  the  same  time  there  can  l>e  little  doubt 
that  the  two  diseases  are  very  closely  allied,  if,  indeed,  they  be  not 
identical.'' 

We  may  assume  that  tlie  two  diseases  have  a  common  ancestry, 
without  unavailingly  attempting  to  adduce  proof  as  to  the  priority  of 
either.  There  is  equal  reason  to  believe  that  the  hands  of  the  groom 
mav  carrv  the  infection  from  the  cow  to  the  horse  as  well  as  from  the 
horse  to  the  cow. 

Human  Equination. — Horsepox  has  been  successfully  inoculated  into 
the  human  subject,  with  the  pn^iuction  of  vesicles  similar  to  those 
observed  in  cowpox,  and  with  tlu^  eflect  of  conferring  immunity  against 
smallpox. 

J.  G.  I^)v*  succ(»eded  in  transferring  lyni{)h  from  cases  of  equine 
variola  to  the  teats  of  cows,  producing  in  thc^n  typical  cowpox.  From 
the  vesicles  thus  formed  he  inoculated  children  and  secured  beautiful 
vaccine  lesions.  lie  furthermore  inoculated  horsepox  directly  into  the 
human  species.  We  ([uote  his  description  of  the  results:  "Some  grease 
matter,  obtained  from  the  same  horse,  was  inserted  in  the  arm  of  a 
child.     On  the  thin!  day  a  small  degree  of  inflammation  surrounded 

1  Experiments  on  tbe  Origin  of  the  Cowik)x,  England,  1801,  pamphlet  of  29  pages. 
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the  wound.  On  the  fourth  day  the  inoculated  place  was  much  elevated, 
and  a  vesicle  of  a  purple  color  was  formed  on  the  fifth  day;  on  the  sixth 
and  seventh  days  the  vesicle  increased  and  the  inflammation  extended 
and  became  of  a  deeper  color;  on  the  same  day  a  chilliness  came  on, 
attended  with  nausea  and  some  vomiting.  These  were  soon  succeeded 
by  increased  heat,  pains  in  the  head,  and  a  frequency  of  breathing; 
the  feverish  symptoms  soon  abated  and  disappeared  entirely  on  the 
ninth  day.  On  the  sixth  day  smallpox  virus  was  inserted  into  the  same 
arm  in  which  the  matter  of  grease  had  been  placed,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  it.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  the  smallpox  inocu- 
lation some  redness  appeared  about  the  wound,  and  on  the  sixth  a 
small  vesicle.  The  inflammation  now  decreased  and  on  the  ninth  day 
the  vesicle  was  converted  into  a  scab." 

From  this  child,  on  the  sixth  day,  before  the  smallpox  virus  was 
inserted,  matter  was  procured  and  inoculated  into  five  other  children. 
A  vesicle  was  produced  in  each  case.  Ten  days  after  the  insertion  of 
the  lymph  the  children  were  all  inoculated  with  smallpox  virus,  but 
nothing  developed  save  a  little  inflammation  at  the  site  of  the  punc- 
tures. 

The  Italian  investigator,  Sacco,  in  a  letter  written  to  Jenner  in  1803, 
describes  similar  experiments:  **A  coachman  came  to  the  hospital 
for  an  eruption  which  he  had  on  his  hands.  It  was  immediately  recog- 
nized that  he  had  contracted  horsepox  in  caring  for  and  dressing  horses. 
I  made  nine  inoculations  (from  the  sores)  on  as  many  children.  Three 
of  these  contracted  an  eruption  exactly  like  that  of  vaccinia.  I  made 
other  inoculations  with  the  material  from  these  children,  and  it  has 
already  been  reproduced  in  four  generations,  with  the  same  effect  as  the 
vaccine  disease.  I  inoculated  several  of  these  individuals  with  smallpox, 
but  without  any  effect.  I  also  finally  obtained,  with  the  virus  of  grease 
inoculated  into  six  other  children,  two  lesions  exactly  like  vaccine 
lesions.*' 

Martin,  of  Boston,  observed  a  case  of  casual  horsepox  in  18S1,  and 
obtaincnl  typical  vaccine  vesicles  therefrom.  He  was  '*  called  to  a  man 
of  alM)Ut  sixty,  in  l)ed  with  considerable  headache  and  febrile  reaction. 
lie  presented  vesicular  sort\s,  two  upon  the  right  hand  and  one  upon 
the  nose,  surrounded  by  areola*,  and  very  painful.  These  lesions  had 
existed  for  about  five  or  six  days.  The  patient  was  employed  as  a 
groom  in  a  horse-car  stable  in  which  were  a  large  number  of  horses 
suffering  from  sore  heels,  and  his  duties  obliged  him  to  constantly 
handle  these  heels.  The  lesions  in  the  groom  closely  resembled  vaccine 
vesicles,  and  the  exuding  Ijmph  was  therefore  collected  upon  ivory 
points  and  inoculated  into  several  children  and  a  number  of  heifers. 
In  ever}'  case  a  typical  vaccinal  result  was  obtained.  This  'stock' 
was  continued  through  cows  for  some  time."  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Martin  discovered  casual  cowpox  at  Cohasset  during  the  same 
month. 

A  number  of  other  competent  observers  have  confirmed  the  above 
experiments;  so  that  it  may  be  accepted  that  human  beings  can  be 
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equinated  with  virus  taken  from  the  horse,  and  that  such  inoculations 
protect  against  smallpox. 

Retro-equination  has  been  successfully  essayed  in  horses  with  bovine 
or  human  virus  of  equine  origin. 

Natural  Vaccinia,  or  Cowpox  in  the  Cow.— Cowpox  of  spontaneous 
development  is  occasionally  discovered  in  members  of  the  bovine  species. 
The  disease  in  such  cases  is  designated  natural  cowpox  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  affection  inoculated  by  design.  Natural  cowpox  is  an 
uncommon  disease;  indeed,  it  is  so  rare  that  to  each  case  attaches  an 
historical  interest.  From  each  cow  with  spontaneous  cowpox  a  special 
strain  of  lymph  is  cultivated  and  perpetuate<l,  so  that  these  first  sources 
are  most  highly  prized.  The  disease  is  most  apt  to  be  observed  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  when  cattle  yield  the  most  milk;  while  any  member 
of  the  bovine  family  (even  the  bull)  may  be  attacked,  it  is  particularly 
the  milch  cow  in  which  the  disease  is  found.  The  eruption  is  never 
generalized,  but  is  circumscribed  to  the  udders  or  their  base.  The 
location  of  the  lesions  constitutes  strong  evidence  that  the  hands  of  the 
milker  are  the  most  important  factor  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease. 
When  the  disease  once  appears  in  the  herd,  it  spreads  with  considerable 
rapidity  from  one  cow  to  another. 

The  disease  is  described  by  the  older  writers  as  l)eginning  with  the 
formation  of  vesicles,  although  these  are  doubtless  preceded  by  a  brief 
stage  of  papulation.  The  vesicles  are  of  a  bluish  color  and  situated 
upon  a  reddened  and  swollen  base.  If  rupture  takes  place  the  vesicle 
is  converted  into  a  superficial  ulcer  with  irregular  edges,  which  may 
heal  with  great  slowness.  Desiccation  begins  about  the  twelfth  day. 
During  the  suppurative  stage  there  is  usually  some  elevation  of  temf)er- 
ature,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  lessening  of  the  milk  secretion.  Natural 
cowpox  fre<iuently  exliibits  a  succession  of  lesions,  conn* ng  out  in  crops, 
in  this  respect  differing  from  the  inoculated  disease.  After  the  tenni- 
nation  of  the  diseast*  depressed  sears  are  left  which  may  often  In?  dis- 
tinguished for  years. 

Cowpox,  both  th(»  natural  and  inoculattMl  form,  confers  a  permanent 
immunity  against  a  second  attack.  No  authentic  case  has  been  reported 
in  which  a  cow  has  twice  snti'ered  from  the  disease. 

Casual  or  Accidental  Cowpox  in  Man.— It  was  from  observation  of 
cases  of  casual  cowpox  in  dairy  attendants  that  Jenner  fiist  conceivtHi 
the  theorv  of  vaccination.  These  infections  result  from  the  contact  of 
fluid  from  the  lesions  on  the  cow's  teats  with  abrasions  upon  the  hands 
of  the  milkers;  on<\  two,  or  more  lesions  arc  produced,  according  to  the 
number  of  excoriations  present.  I'pon  areas  of  nMldcned  skin  there 
soon  spring  up  vesicles  or  hlebs,  which  arc  of  a  bluish  color,  rounde<l, 
flat,  and  di^presscd  in  the  centre.  These  contain  a  lymph  fluid  which 
later  l)ecomes  purulent.  The  surrounding  skin  becomes  reddentnl  and 
tumefied,  owing  to  the  developincnt  of  an  ervsiju'latoid  areola  about 
each  lesion.  The  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  become  swollen  and 
painful,  and  the  patient  becomes  feverish.  In  severe  cases  the  illness 
may  be  sufficiently  pronounced  to  enforce  confinement  to  bed  for  a  few 
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days.  In  a  few  days,  however,  there  is  an  abatement  of  the  local  inflam- 
matory disturbance,  and  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  the  pus- 
tules either  become  encrusted  or  form  ulcers  which  gradually  heal  by 
granulation.  In  casual  cowpox  the  local  and  constitutional  sjmptoms 
are  more  severe  than  when  the  disease  is  intentionally  inoculated, 
probably  because  in  the  latter  case  special  precautions  are  observed. 

Apepox. — ^The  monkey  appears  to  be  susceptible  both  to  smallpox 
and  vaccinia.  Zuelzer  claims  that  he  produced  true  variola  in  monkeys 
by  inoculation  with  the  blood  and  crusts  of  human  variola.  Cope- 
man  has  also  succeeded  in  inoculating  monkeys  with  the  fluid  from 
lesions  of  human  smallpox.  More  recently  successful  inoculations 
have  been  carried  out  by  Magrath  and  Brinckerhoff.*  Usually  the 
resulting  eruption  is  limited  to  the  sites  of  inoculation,  but  occasionally 
a  generalized  outbreak  occurs  which  may  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body.  Inoculated  smallpox  in  the  monkey  is,  however,  seldom 
fatal.  The  monkey  may  be  rendered  insusceptible  to  smallpox  by 
previous  vaccination. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  the  tropics  apes  sometimes  die  in  large  numbers 
of  natural  smallpox. 

Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  states  that  while  smallpox  was  raging  with 
great  violence  at  St.  Jago,  on  the  west  coast  of  New  (Jrenada,  monkeys 
were  attacked  with  the  disease  in  the  forests  near  David,  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  away.  Dying  and  dead  monkeys  were  seen  on  the  ground  covered 
with  perfect  pustules  of  smallpox,  and  several  ill  monkeys  were  seen 
on  the  trees,  moving  about  in  a  sickly  manner.  In  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  David  were  stricken 
with  smallpox.^ 

Smallpox  in  the  Camel. — In  the  province  of  Lus,  in  Beloochistan, 
the  camels  are  said  to  be  subject  to  a  disease  called  "Photoshootur,*' 
or  the  smallpox  of  camels.  This  disease  is  said  to  he  communicable 
to  the  camel  milkers,  and  is  alleged  to  protect  them  against  smallpox.^ 

'  Journal  of  MedicRl  Research.  February.  1904. 

»  Quoted  by  William  Aitken,  rracllec  of  Metlirine.  ISGS,  p.  25S. 

3  Quoted  Ijy  Sviilou.  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science*--,  October,  1S39. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SMALLPOX. 

Synonyms. — Latin,  Variola:  French,  La  Petite  V&role;  Gennan, 
BUjMem,  or  Pocken:  Italian,  Vajuola, 

Definition. — Smallpox  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  characterized  by 
an  initial  fever  of  about  three  days'  duration,  succeeded  by  an  eruption 
passing  through  the  stages  of  papule,  vesicle,  and  pustule,  ending  in 
incrustation  and  leaving  pits  or  scars,  the  fever  either  intermitting  or 
remitting  in  the  papular  stage  and  increasing  in  the  pustular  stage. 

Deiiyation  of  Name. — Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  term  variola.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  it  was  coined 
by  the  monks  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  it  is  the  diminutive  form 
of  the  Latin  word  Varus  (a  papule,  pimple,  or  tubercle),  a  word  found 
in  Pliny.  Other  i^-riters,  however,  believe  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
word  varius,  which  means  spotted  or  variegated. 

The  Saxon  equivalent  pocca,  meaning  a  bag  or  pouch,  has  given  rise 
to  the  English  pock  and  the  German  Pocken,  Syphilis  appeared  in  Europe 
about  1498  and  caused  some  confusion  of  nomenclature,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  prefix  the  adjective  small  to  the  term  pocky  or  pox, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  great  pox,  or  syphilis.  The  same 
change  was  made  in  French  phraseology;  so  that  at  the  present  day, 
variola  is  designated  smallpox,  or  la  petite  verole,  and  syphilis  the  pox, 
or  la  verole. 

History. — It  is  claime<l  by  some  writers  that  the  antiquity  of  smallpox 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Tsche-u  dynasty  in  China,  at  a  period  not 
less  remote  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  stated 
that  temples  were  erecteil  in  honor  of  the  disease,  and  the  goddess  of 
smallpox  was  thus  glorified.  Inoculation,  or  **  sowing  the  smallpox," 
it  would  appear  was  practisetJ  in  China  at  a  very  early  period,  the  result 
l)eing  crudely  attained  by  thrusting  cnists  into  the  nostrils. 

Tradition  has  it  also  that  smallpox  existed  among  the  Brahmin  caste 
of  India  from  time  imnieniorial.  Descriptions  in  some  of  the  ancient 
sacred  writings  of  spotted  and  pustular  skin  diseases  are  alleged  to 
reflate  to  smallpox.  lAkv  the  Chinese,  the  inhabitants  of  Hindoostan 
are  also  said  to  have  worshipped  at  smallpox  shrines  anrl  to  have  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  presiding  goddess  to  grant  thcni  protection. 
I*  "^rhat  the  (ire»ek  physicians  were  acf|uaintcd  with  smallpox  is  open 
to  most  serious  doubt.  Some  authors  have  labored  diligently  to  prove 
that  the  great  vesicular  and  pustular  eruptions  and  *'anthrakes"  which 
Hippocrates  (400-377  B.C.)  speaks  of  relate  to  smallpox.  While  the 
d(»scriptions  are  somewhat  suggestive  of  this  disease,  they  are  far  from 
constituting  satisfactory  evidence. 
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The  first  writings  of  the  Roman  period  bearing  upon  the  subject  are 
those  of  the  Jewish  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  Philo,  who  lived  in  the 
first  century.  His  description  of  the  Egyptian  plague^  might  with 
greater  reason  be  assumed  to  refer  to  smallpox  than  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates:  *'From  the  great  suffering,  natural  to  the  fermentation  of 
festers  so  extensive,  their  bodies  were  tortured  and  their  minds  filled 
with  horror.  The  lesions  thrown  out  soon  merged  into  extensive  blisters 
filled  with  pus,  as  if  the  parts  had  been  burned.  It  extended  over  the 
whole  body  from  head  to  foot."  This  description  is,  as  Haeser  contends, 
strongly  suggestive  of  confluent  smallpox. 

Haeser*  concludes,  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writings, 
^that  knowledge  of  smallpox  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
probably  existed,  although  we  cannot  with  absolute  certainty  either 
affirm  or  deny  this  assertion." 

The  word  "  variola"  is  first  mentioned  by  Bishop  Marius,of  Lausanne, 
who  employed  the  term  {et  variola  Italiam  Galliamque  afflixit)  in  570  a.d. 
in  describing  a  devastating  epidemic  that  swept  through  Italy  and 
France.  The  same  epidemic  was  doubtless  referred  to  by  Bishop 
Gr^ory,  of  Tours,  who,  in  582,  under  the  name  of  **lues  cum  vesicis," 
described  a  disease  characterized  at  the  beginning  by  high  fever,  vomit- 
ing, and  "back  pains,"  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  painful  eruption 
of  hard,  white  vesicles,  which  occurred  most  conspicuously  over  the 
face,  hands,  and  feet;  the  vesicles  became  pustules,  and  in  many  cases 
death  occurred  on  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day. 

Procopius,  in  a  chapter  "De  Bello  Persico"  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  27),  described 
a  dreadful  pestilence  which  began  in  Pelusium,  Egypt,  in  the  year  544. 
It  was  accompanied  by  buboes  and  carbuncles  (suggesting  bubonic 
plague),  but  was  widespread,  raged  independent  of  season,  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex,  attacked  pregnant  women  severely,  and  was  a  new 
disease  but  little  understood  by  physicians. 

A  short  time  afterward,  unequivocal  traces  of  smallpox  are  met  with 
in  countries  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea;  for  we  read  of  caliphs  and 
caliphs'  daughters  being  pitted  and  having  white  spots  in  their  eyes. 

In  569  A.D.  smallpox  appears  to  have  broken  out  in  virulent  form  in 
the  Abyssinian  army  of  Abraha,  which  was  besieging  Mecca.  The 
soldiers  were  decimated  by  the  pestilence,  necessitating  the  raising  of 
the  siege. 

Reference  to  a  lost  treatise  on  smallpox  (seventh  century)  by  an 
Alexandrian   physician,   Aaron,   is  found  in   the  writings  of  Rhazes. 

Edwartles'  says:  **The  first  clear  description  of  smallpox  by  a 
physician,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  by  Isaac,  the  Jew,  who  lived 
in  the  ninth  century.  A  manuscript  latin  translation  of  his  work  is  in 
the  town  library  of  Mainz  (Isaac!  Israel  if  i,     .     .     .     oprra  otnnia).'* 

The  most  scientific  and  comprehensive  description  of  smallpox  handed 
down  from  these  times,  however,  is  from  the  pen  of  Rhazes,  who  wrote 

>  Vlt*  Moeen.  1.  C.  22.  Ed.  TAuchnitz  ^Bonn,  18^).  tome  iii.  p.  151. 
'  Geschlcbte  der  Epidemischen  Krankheiten,  Jena,  1865,  p.  27. 
*  Smallpox  and  Vaccination  in  Europe,  1902. 
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in  about  910.  The  Bagdad  physician  was  a  prolific  writer  and  a  dose 
observer,  and  has  been  called  "the  Arabian  Galen."  The  following 
quotations  are  of  interest: 

"As  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  smallpox  appear  we  must  take  especial 
care  of  the  eyes,  and  then  of  the  throat,  and  afterward  of  the  nose, 

ears,  and  joints If  a  severe  pain  arises  in  the  soles  of  the 

feet,  then  take  care  to  anoint  them  with  tepid  oil,  and  foment  them 
with  hot  water  and  cotton,  ....  for  these  and  the  like  things 
soften  and  relax  the  skin,  and  thus  facilitate  the  eruption  of  the  pustules 
and  lessen  the  pain." 

"All  those  pustules  that  are  very  large  should  be  pricked,  and  the 
fluid  that  drops  from  them  be  soaked  up  with  a  soft,  clean  rag  in  which 
there  is  nothing  that  may  hurt  or  excoriate  the  skin." 

"When  the  desiccation  of  the  pustules  is  effected,  and  scabs  and  dry 
eschars  still  remain  upon  the  body,  examine  them  well,  and  upon  those 
that  are  thin  and  perfectly  dry,  and  under  which  there  is  no  moisture, 
drop  warm  oil  of  sesamum  every  now  and  then,  until  they  are  softened 
and  fall  off." 

".  .  .  .  and  in  order  to  efface  the  pock  holes,  and  render  them 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  let  the  patient  endeavor  to  grow  fat 
and  fleshy,  and  use  the  bath  frequently  and  have  the  body  well  rubbed." 

The  above  therapeutic  suggestions  might  be  incorporated  in  a  modem 
treatise  on  smallpox  with  but  little  revision.  Rhazes  credits  Galen  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  also  quotes  from  Hippocrates,  Aaron, 
and  Masawaih.  The  last-named  writer  is  cited  as  saying:  ".  .  .  Your 
first  care  should  be  directed  to  the  eye,  for  which  you  should  use  a 
collyrium  made  of  sumach  and  rose-water,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
pustules  from  coming  out  in  it." 

Avicenna  (980-1037),  an  Arabian  physician,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
tinguish smallpox  from  measles.  In  the  Canon  Medicinoe  he  states 
of  measles  "that  in  it  more  tears  flow."  He  also  conceded  the  possibility 
of  second  attacks  of  smallpox. 

Franciscus  de  Pedemontium   (1330)  referred  to  red  coverings  and 
warm  air  as  tending  to  expel  the  pustules  to  the  surface,  for,  "according   ; 
to  Avicenna  the  sight  of  red  bodies  moves  the  blood." 

Constantinus  Africanus  (1075  a.d.),  a  Carthaginian,  who  lectured  at 
Salerno,  the  first  European  medical  school,  closely  followed,  as  did  his 
contemporaries,  the  Arabian  doctrines.  He  restricted  the  term  variola, 
which  was  at  that  time  loosely  employed,  to  smallpox. 

A  tenth  century  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript,  in  the  Harleian  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  contains  an  exorcism  and  prayer  in  which  the  follow- 
ing words  appear:  ".  .  .  .  Geskyldath  me  vid  de  lathan  Poccas," 
which,  rendered  into  modern  English,  reads:  "Shield  me  against  the 
hideous  pocks." 

A  Cottonian  nuuuiscript,  evidently  written  in  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  a  prayer  to  Saint  Xicaise,  who  had  the  smallpox,  and  whose 
name  was  to  be  worn  in  an  amulet  to  grant  protection. 

The  term  pocca,  which  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  of  variola. 
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b  first  encountered  in  a  tenth-century  leech-book  of  the  physician  Bald. 
The  death  of  Baldwin  (961),  son  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  from  "variolas 
sive  poccas"  is  set  forth  in  the  Beriinian  Chronicle. 

Smallpox  is  supposed  to  have  invaded  England  between  the  tenth  and 
thirteenUi  centuries.  Holinshed,  describing  an  epidemic  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  writes:  "Also  many  died  of  small  pokkes,  both  men, 
women,  and  children."  According  to  Hirsch,  Iceland  suffered  from 
smallpox  in  1306,  having  received  the  infection  from  Denmark. 

John  of  Gaddesden,  physician  of  Edward  II.  and  author  of  Rosa 
Anglica,  followed  the  Arabian  treatment  of  surrounding  the  patient 
witii  red  bed-clothing,  hangings,  etc.  He  acquired  a  great  reputation, 
but,  according  to  Watson,  was  a  "very  sad  knave." 

During  the  epidemic  of  1694,  Queen  Mary,  the  wife  of  William  III., 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  of  hemorrhagic  smallpox.  Lord  Macaulay, 
writing  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  says: 

"That  disease,  over  which  science  has  achieved  a  succession  of 
glorious  and  beneficent  victories,  was  then  the  most  terrible  of  all 
ministers  of  death.  The  havoc  of  the  plague  had  been  far  more  rapid; 
but  the  plague  had  visited  our  shores  only  once  or  twice  within  living 
memory;  and  the  smallpox  was  always  present,  filling  the  church-yards 
with  corpses,  tormenting  with  constant  fears  all  whom  it  had  not  yet 
stricken,  leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it  spared  the  hideous  traces  of 
its  power,  turning  the  babe  into  a  changeling  at  which  the  mother 
shuddered,  and  making  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  a  betrothed  maiden 
objects  of  horror  to  the  lover." 

Smallpox  was  treated  in  diverse  and  various  manners  in  different 
periods.  In  1640  the  hot  or  sweating  treatment,  by  which  the  peccant 
humors  were  to  be  expelled,  was  in  vogue.  Diemerbrocck,  a  Dutch 
physician  and  professor,  was  an  advocate  of  this  method.  Gregory 
remarks  that  when  Sydenham  began  his  medical  reform,  in  1667,  "he 
had  an  Augean  stable  to  cleanse."  The  "English  Hippocrates,"  how- 
ever, was  equal  to  the  task,  and  succeeded  in  completely  changing  the 
practice  with  regard  to  smallpox.  He  insisted  upon  fresh  air,  and  sub- 
stituted the  cooling  for  the  sweating  treatment.  He  also  described  the 
disease  admirably,  and  was  the  first  to  trenchantly  distinguish  between 
measles  and  smallpox.  Boerhaave  (1668-1738)  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
Sydenham.  He  deserves  the  credit  of  having  maintained  that  smallpox 
was  contagious  and  due  to  a  specific  miasm. 

Smallpox  in  America. — It  is  said  that  smallpox  reached  Mexico  in 
1518,  having  been  brought  by  a  negro  slave  who  accompanied  the 
troops  of  Cortez  from  Cuba.  According  to  Toribio  it  swept  the  country, 
destroying  the  lives  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  people.  De  la  Con- 
damine  states  that  whole  tribes  of  Indians  were  exterminated,  and  in 
some  places  no  one  was  left  to  bury  the  dead.  The  disease  then  reap- 
peared at  regular  intervals  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  In  1633  the 
Indians  of  Massachusetts  were  attacked  by  smallpox  and  slain  by  the 
thousands.    The  disease  first  appeared  in  Boston  in  1649. 

Referring  to  the  importation  of  smallpox  into  Amenca,  Gregory 
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humorously  remarks:  "If  America  gave  us,  as  people  confidently  say  it 
did,  the  great  pox,  we  have  more  than  returned  the  compliment  by 
introducing  to  her  acquaintance  the  smallpox/' 

In  1707  smallpox  reached  Iceland,  destroying  the  lives  of  16,000 
people,  almost  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  island. 

Period  of  Inoeiilation. — Inoculation  was  first  practised  in  Constan- 
tinople about  the  year  1674.  Dr.  Timoni  (1714),  Dr.  Kennedy  (1715), 
and  Dr.  Pylarini  (1716)  wrote  on  the  subject  of  inoculation,  but  the  pro- 
fession in  England  ignored  the  publications.  It  remained  for  the 
charming  and  accomplished  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  wife  of  the 
British  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  to  introduce  inoculation  to  the  Euro- 
pean world.  The  now  famous  letter  to  her  friend,  Miss  Sarah  Chis- 
well,  written  in  1717,  is  here  appended: 

".  .  .  Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  thing  that  will  make  70a  wish  younelf 
here.  The  smallpox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless  by  the  inrention 
of  engrafting,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it  There  is  a  set  of  old  women  who  make  it  their  bniineflB 
to  perform  the  operation,  every  autumn  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  great  beat  U  abated. 
People  send  to  each  other  to  know  if  any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to  have  the  smallpox :  they 
make  parties  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  are  met  (commonly  fifleen  or  sixteen  together)  the  old 
woman  comes  in  with  a  nutshell  of  the  best  sort  of  smallpox,  and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to  have 
opened.  She  immediately  rips  open  that  you  offer  to  her  with  a  large  needle  (which  gives  do  more 
pain  than  a  common  scratch),  and  puts  into  the  vein  as  much  matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  heed  of 
her  needle,  and  after  that  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  bit  of  shell,  and  in  this  manner 
opens  four  or  five  veins.  .  .  .  The  children  or  young  patients  play  together  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  are  in  perfect  health  to  the  eighth.  Then  the  fever  begins  to  seise  them,  and  they  keep 
their  beds  two  days,  very  seldom  three.  They  have  very  rarely  above  twenty  or  thirty  on  their  fkces 
(«/e),  which  never  mark,  and  in  eight  days'  time  they  are  as  well  as  before  their  illness.  Where  they 
are  wounded  there  remain  running  sores  during  the  distemper,  which  I  do  not  doabt  Isa  great  relief 
to  it.  Every  year  thousands  undergo  this  operation,  and  the  French  Ambassador  says,  pleasantly, 
that  they  take  the  smallpox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they  take  the  waters  in  other  countries. 
There  is  no  example  of  anyone  that  has  died  of  it.  and  you  may  believe  that  I  am  well  satisfied  of 
the  safety  of  this  experiment,  Riticc  I  intend  to  tr>'  it  on  my  dear  little  son.  I  am  patriot  enough 
to  t4ikc  {tains  t<>  bring  this  useful  invention  into  fashion  in  England,  and  I  should  not  fail  to  write 
to  some  of  our  doctors  very  particularly  about  it,  if  1  knew  any  one  of  them  that  I  thought  had  virtue 
enough  to  destroy  such  a  considerable  branch  of  their  revenue  for  the  good  of  mankind.  But  that 
distemix^T  is  too  beneficial  to  theiu,  not  to  expose  to  all  their  resentment  the  hardy  wight  that 
bhould  undertake  to  put  an  end  to  it.  I'erhafis  if  I  live  to  return,  1  may,  however,  have  courage  to 
war  upon  them.    Upon  this  occasion  admire  the  heroism  in  the  heart  of 

"  Your  friend,"  etc 

The  daughter  of  Lady  Montague  was  the  first  person  ever  inoculated 
in  England  (1727),  although  her  son  had  previously  been  inoculated  in 
Constantinople.  In  the  following  year,  after  six  condemned  criminals  had 
been  successfully  inoculated,  the  two  daughters  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  submitted  to  the  new  process. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  career  inoculation  met  with  great 
opposition.  Later  it  became  more  firmly  established,  and  was  exten- 
sively practised  in  England  up  to  ISOO.  It  never,  however,  became 
popular  on  the  Continent.  The  average  death  rate  from  inoculation 
was  about  one  in  three  hundred  cases,  although  it  often  rose  above  this. 
In  1798  Jenner  announced  his  discoverv  of  vaccination.  In  1808  the 
inoculation  of  out-door  patients  was  discontinued  at  the  I^ndon  Small- 
pox Hospital,  and  fourteen  years  later  inoculation  of  in-door  patients 
was  abandoned.  In  1843  Gregory  wrote:  "In  1840  the  practice  of 
inoculation,  the  introduction  of  which  has  conferred  immortality  on 
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the  name  of  Lady  Montague,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  College 
of  Physicians,  which  had  saved  the  lives  of  many  kings,  queens,  and 
princes,  and  of  thousands  of  their  subjects  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  preceding  century,  was  declared  illegal  by  the  English  Parliament, 
and  all  offenders  were  sent  to  prison  with  a  good  chance  of  the  tread- 
mill. .  .  .  Such  are  the  reverses  of  fortune  to  which  all  sublunary 
things  are  doomed." 

Inoculation  was  first  practised  in  America  in  1721.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  by  Dr. 
Zabdiel  Boylston,  of  Boston,  who  first  inoculated  his  only  son  and  then 
two  negro  servants.  Before  the  practice  was  generally  accepted,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  overcome  here,  as  in  England,  much  violent 
opposition. 

The  principal  advantage  claimed  for  inoculation  was  that  smallpox 
thus  produced  was  much  milder  in  type  than  when  the  infection  was 
received  in  the  natural  way;  while  the  death  rate  from  smallpox  was 
one  out  of  every  three  or  four  persons  attacked,  it  was,  at  the  highest 
from  the  inoculated  disease,  not  greater  than  one  out  of  fifty,  and  some- 
times as  low  as  one  out  of  three  hundred,  the  average  death  rate  being 
somewhere  between  the  two.  Not  only  the  number  of  deaths,  but  the 
marred  visages  of  persons  in  every  community,  testified  to  the  frequency 
of  smallpox  before  the  days  of  inoculation.  Indeed,  it  was  so  preva- 
lent in  the  Middle  Ages  as  to  lead  to  the  common' saying  that  *'from 
smallpox  and  love  bvi  Jew  remain  free.'*  The  disadvantage  of  inocu- 
lation was  that  smallpox  produced  in  this  manner,  although  milder  in 
tjrpe,  was  just  as  contagious  as  when  contracted  naturally;  hence  inocu- 
lation had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  disease  almost  constantly  in  existence. 

Preyalenee  of  Smallpox  in  the  Prevaccination  Days. — Smallpox  was  so 
universal  a  disease  that  Ben  Jonson  wrote  of  it: 

"  Envious  and  foul  disease,  could  there  not  be 
One  beauty  in  an  age  and  free  from  thee?" 

Smallpox  was  mainly  a  disease  of  children  in  former  times,  and 
the  adult  population  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  survivors  from 
an  attack  in  childhood,  therefore  permanently  protected.  The  disease 
was  rt»garded  as  universal  or  almost  universal. 

According  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  most  children  in  London  had  smallpox 
l)efore  the  seventh  year. 

Juncker  estimated  that  400,000  smallpox  deaths  occurred  yearly  in 
Europe  on  an  average,  and  that  five-sixths  of  iiiankind  were  attacked. 
Many  writers  were  of  the  opinion  that  every  one  was  attacked  sooner  or 
later.  King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  in  a  dispatch  dated 
()ctol>er  31,  1803,  states  that  smallpox  caused  on  an  average  40,(K)0 
deaths  yearly  in  Prussia.* 

That  smallpox  did  not  respect  royalty  is  evidenced  l)y  the  formidable 
list  of  kings,  queens,  and  princes  who  died  of  the  disease:    William  11 
of  Orange,  Emperor  Joseph  I.  of  Austria,  I/Oiiis  XV.  of  France,  two 

'  The  aboTe  ttatements  are  qaoted  fh>m  Edwardes'  Smallpox  and  Vaccination  in  Euroite,  1902. 
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children  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  a  son  of  James  II.  of  England,  his 
daughter  Queen  Mary,  and  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  the  son 
of  Louis  XIV.;  Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy;  the  dauphin,  his  wife,  and 
their  son,  the  Due  de  Bretagne;  Peter  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia;  Henry, 
Prince  of  Prussia;  the  last  Elector  of  Bavaria,  two  Grerman  empresses, 
six  Austrian  archdukes  and  archduchesses,  an  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  Queen  of  Sweden  (1741.)  The  following  were  attacked  with 
the  disease,  but  recovered:  Queen  Anne  of  England,  Peter  III.  of 
Russia,  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  William  of  Orange  (afterward  Will- 
iam III.),  and  Queen  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  Geoi^  Washington 
was  "strongly  attacked  by  the  smallpox"  during  his  early  manhood, 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies. 

THE  ETIOLOOT  OF  SMALLPOX. 

That  smallpox  may  prevail  in  the  frigid  climes  of  Greenland  and  in 
the  torrid  regions  of  Africa  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  conditions  of  soil 
or  climate  exert  but  little  influence  over  the  disease.  Practically  no 
civilized  country  on  the  globe  has  been  exempt  from  the  ravages  of 
smallpox.  It  follows,  like  other  transmissible  diseases,  the  channels 
of  trade  and  human  intercourse.  When  the  contagium  of  the  disease 
is  brought  to  an  unprotected  community,  there  the  malady  takes  nx>t 
and  spreads. 

Susceptibility  to  smallpox  is  almost  universal;  but  few  persons  can 
boast  of  natural  immunity  from  this  disease.  Yet  this  individual  pecu- 
liarity is  occasionally  encountered,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  disease  during  the  prevaccination  period.  Persons  have  been 
known  to  go  through  life  constantly  exposed  to  the  infection  without 
suffering  from  any  manifestation  of  smallpox.  It  is  said  that  Morgagni, 
Boerhaave,  and  Diemerbroeck  enjoyed  this  privilege.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  such  immunity  may  have  resulted  from  a  mild  attack  of 
smallpox,  from  which  such  persons  may  have  suffered  in  utero,  even 
without  their  mothers  having  presented  any  manifestations  of  the 
disease. 

Instances  are  recorded  in  which  persons  have  resisted  the  infection 
when  exposed  in  the  usual  manner,  but  have  yielded  to  the  disease  by 
inoculation  later  in  life.  Gregory  gives  an  example  of  this  kind  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  brought  up  a  large  family  of  children,  many  of 
whom  she  nursed  through  smallpox  without  receiving  the  infection 
herself,  but  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  she  took  the  disease  by  inoculation. 
While  but  few  are  naturally  insusceptible  to  smallpox,  through  the 
agency  of  vaccination,  individual  susceptibiHty  at  the  present  day,  is 
greatly  changed;  absolute  immunity,  indeed,  is  enjoyed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  population. 

Instances  are  met  with,  under  rare  circumstances,  of  apparently 
healthy  persons  resisting  the  inflection  of  smallpox  at  one  time  and 
yielding  to  it  at  another.  We  will  relate  a  case  in  point:  In  1874  a 
colored  man  of  thirty  years  came  under  our  care  suffering  from  con- 
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fluent  variola.  He  stated  that  vaccination  had  been  performed  at 
different  times  during  his  life,  but  never  successfully:  In  1871  he 
belonged  to  the  crew  of  a  sailing  vessel  in  which  several  cases  of  smallpox 
occurred,  and  his  duties  required  him  to  frequently  come  in  contact 
with  those  who  were  ill,  yet  he  did  not  take  the  disease.  He  was  vac- 
cinated at  that  time,  but,  as  before,  without  result.  When  he  fell  ill  with 
variola  three  years  later  he  was  unable  to  account  for  the  source  of  the 
infection.    The  attack  proved  fatal. 

In  the  days  when  inoculation  was  extensively  practised  it  was  noticed 
that  some  persons  exhibited  a  temporary  insusceptibility  to  the  infec- 
tion. Gregory  informs  us  that  Woodville  found  one  out  of  every  sixty 
children,  and  one  out  of  twenty  adults,  to  be  temporarily  insusceptible 
to  inoculation.  Experience  demonstrates  that  the  susceptibility  to 
smallpox  may  at  one  time  be  diminished  and  at  another  greatly  increased. 

The  existence  of  acute  and  chronic  infectious  diseases  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  temporarily  lessen  the  susceptibility  to  the  infection  of  variola. 
Curschmann  asserts  "  that  for  an  individual  suffering  from  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  or  typhoid  fever,  there  is  during  the  entire  duration  of  the 
affection  only  a  very  slight  susceptibility  to  an  attack  of  variola."  He 
observed  in  the  hospital  at  Mayence  (where  the  smallpox  building  was 
near  the  general  wards)  that  variolous  infections  never  took  place  during 
tl\e  course  of  the  typhoid  process.  A  considerable  number  of  typhoid 
convalescents,  however,  were  attacked  after  their  temperatures  had 
become  permanently  normal.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the 
fact  that  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  subsidence  of  the  fever 
and  the  beginning  of  the  initial  stage  of  variola  corresponded  to  the 
longest  period  of  incubation  that  is  encountered — namely,  fourteen  to 
nineteen  days.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  variolous  infection 
does  frequently  occur  during  the  existence  of  an  acute  disease,  only 
the  incubation  period  in  such  cases  is  often  greatly  prolonged.  Smallpox 
has  been  known  to  exist  with  the  acute  exanthemata,  particularly  scarlet 
fever  and  measles.  We  have  seen  unprotected  children,  while  suffering 
from  measles  in  its  most  acute  stage,  exposed  not  longer  than  two 
minutes  to  the  infection  of  variola,  sicken  with  the  disease  after  the 
usual  incubation  period.  We  have  also  observed  this  sequence  of  events 
to  develop  in  connection  with  a  diphtheria  patient.  In  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  instances  we  have  noted  the  coexistence  of  smallpox  and  scarlet 
fever.  Chronic  infectious  maladies,  such  as  syphilis  and  tuberculosis, 
not  infrequently  exist  in  individuals  who  are  attacked  by  smallpox. 

Eecurrent  Smallpox  (Second  Attacks).— The  susceptibility  to  small- 
pox is  removed  by  vaccination,  but  frequently  reappears  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  a  variable  period  of  time.  So  also  one  attack  of  smallpox 
does  not  invariably  protect  the  individual  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
against  a  future  attack.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  rule  that  a  person  dors 
not  suffer  from  the  disease  more  than  once,  but  well-autheuticated 
cases  of  second  attacks  are  recorded.  Indeed,  some  writers  allege  that 
the  predisposition  to  smallpox  in  some  persons  is  so  strongly  marked  as 
to  render  them  susceptible  to  the  infection  more  than  twice,  even  as 
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often  as  five  or  six  times.  The  authenticity  of  reported  cases  of  this 
kind,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  but  accepted  with  extreme 
caution,  as  there  are  many  sources  of  error. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  secondary  or  recurrent  smallpox,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  authors.  Many  of  the  cases  reported 
in  the  olden  tunes  were  doubtless  based  upon  an  error  of  diagnosis,  for 
the  second  attacks  appear  to  have  occurred  almost  exclusively  in  children. 
Some  of  the  more  practical  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
hesitated  very  long  before  believing  that  it  was  possible  for  the  disease 
to  recur.  The  infrequency  of  such  cases  was  accurately  observed  during 
the  time  inoculation  was  in  vogue. 

Jenner,  who  closely  studied  casual  and  inoculated  smallpox  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  was  very  positive  in  his  views  as  to  the  permanency 
of  the  protection  which  one  attack  of  the  disease  conferred,  and  it  was 
doubtless  his  positive  convictions  on  this  point  that  led  him  to  announce 
his  oversanguine  belief  in  the  permanency  of  the  vaccine  influence. 

Gregory,  who  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for  studying  variola,  was 
very  incredulous  on  the  subject  of  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Most  of 
the  reported  cases  which  he  was  called  upon  to  examine  he  found 
incorrectly  reported.  Echthyma,  pustular  syphilis,  and  particularly 
varicella,  he  states  were  fniitful  sources  of  error.  But  few  patients 
claiming  to  have  had  smallpox  previously  came  under  his  care  as 
physician  to  the  Smallpox  Hospital  of  Ix>ndon  for  more  than  twenty 
vears,  and  of  these  few  onlv  a  very  small  fraction  could  stand  the  test 
of  rigid  scrutiny.  Koch  states  that  in  the  great  epidemic  of  1871-72, 
among  12,000  cases  of  smallpox  in  South  Germany,  no  second  attack 
occurn^d. 

Marson  is  rt^sjHHisible  for  the  statement  that  during  the  one  hundred 
and  iiiiiettHMi  years  since  the  founding  of  the  London  Smallpox  Hospital, 
then*  is  no  rtHH>nl  of  a  patient  having  been  admitted  twice,  suffering 
frt>in  small jH>x.  He  reports,  however,  the  following  interesting  instance 
of  rtvurn*nt  smallpox:  **An  Irishman,  the  son  of  a  medical  officer 
of  the  annv,  who  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancv  bv  his  father,  and 
who  had  a  largi*  cicatrix  rt^niaining  from  the  vaccination,  and  who 
was  attcudtnl  by  his  father  for  smallpox  in  early  life  and  l>ore  decided 
pits  of  the  disease,  in  1844,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
to  the  Sinall{>ox  Hospital  with  severe  confluent  smallpox,  of  which  he 
ditnl."  Marson  believes  that  exposure  for  a  time  to  a  great  change  of 
climate,  either  hot  or  cold,  seems  to  predispose  the  constitution  to 
rtveive  a  second  attack  of  smallpox. 

It  is  said  that  Grossheim  observed  a  light  form  of  variola  in  a  patient 
thriH*  months  after  the  first  attack,  but  this  peculiar  case  was  the  only 
instance  of  riH'urrence  which  he  noted  among  22,041  in  the  German 
Military  Hospitals. 

In  n*ganl  to  tlic  historic  case  of  I>ouis  XV.,  (ircgorv  has  the  following 
to  say:  '*The  most  remarkable  case  of  recurrent  smallpox  on  record 
is  that  of  Ix)uis  XV.,  King  of  France,  who  died  of  it  in  the  year  1774, 
at  the  agi*  of  sixty-four,  after  having,  as  it  is  alleged,  undergone  that 
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disease  casually  in  1724,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  investigate  this  case,  which  created  a  great  sen- 
sation at  the  time,  has  been  quoted  over  and  over  again,  and  to  which 
great  importance  has  been  attached.  After  careful  inquiry  into  dates, 
the  character  of  the  incubative  stage,  and  the  course  of  the  eruption, 
I  convinced  myself  that  his  Majesty  never  had  smallpox  in  early  life, 
and  that  the  primary  attack  was  varicella." 

We  have  seen  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  a  number  of  patients  who 
claimed  to  have  had  smallpox  previously,  but  only  a  very  few  were  able  to 
show  anything  like  characteristic  pitting;  and  all  of  those  who  did  show 
such  evidences  of  a  previous  attack  had  the  disease  the  second  time  in 
the  mildest  possible  form — so  mild  indeed,  in  some  instances,  as  to  be  . 
scarcely  recognizable,  the  eruption  being  either  arrested  in  the  papular 
or  in  the  vesicular  stage.  We  have  never  seen  an  unmodified  or  even 
a  severe  case  of  smallpox  occur  in  a  person  who  was  deeply  and  charac- 
teristically pitted  from  a  previous  attack. 

Quite  recently  two  cases  of  undoubted  second  attacks  have  come 
under  our  observation:  one  was  a  woman,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  who 
had  a  severe  attack  of  smallpox  at  the  age  of  one  and  a  half  years. 
The  patient's  face  was  fearfully  scarred  and  seamed.  The  second  attack 
was  extremely  mild,  there  being  but  two  hundred  modified  lesions  upon 
the  entire  cutaneous  surface. 

The  second  case  was  a  man,  aged  fifty  years,  who  had  his  first  attack 
in  Scotland  at  the  age  of  three  years;  at  this  time  five  of  his  brothers 
died  of  the  disease.  The  patient  presented  a  number  of  superficial  pits 
about  the  face.  The  second  attack  was  accompanied  by  a  fairly  abun- 
dant eruption,  but  the  lesions  were  distinctly  modified.  He  had  never 
been  vaccinated. 

The  evidence  relied  upon  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  second  attacks 
is  usually  obtained  from  patients  themselves,  inasmuch  as  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  for  a  physician  to  observe  two  distinct  attacks  of  smallpox  in 
the  same  individual.  During  the  past  thirty-four  years,  in  which 
period  more  than  9000  cases  of  smallpox  have  been  treated  in  the 
Philadelphia  Municipal  Hospital,  no  person  has  been  twice  admitted 
suffering  from  the  disease.  In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  prob- 
able that  second  attacks  of  smallpox  are  much  rarer  than  is  generally 
sup|K>sed. 

Age. — Age  cannot  he  said  to  influence  the  predisposition  to  the 
disease,  as  it  is  naturally  present  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  earliest 
infancy  to  extreme  old  age.  If  aged  persons  are  found  less  susceptible 
at  all,  it  is  because  of  the  prophylactic  power  of  vaccination.  While 
nursing  infants  under  six  months  old  commonly  resist  the  infection 
of  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  they  are  nearly  always  susce[)til)le  to  the 
inflection  of  smallpox.  Even  the  fcetus  in  utcro  is  not  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  an  attack  when  a  pregnant  woman  suflfers  from  the  disease. 
The  variolous  process  in  such  a  patient  is  exceedingly  likely  to  excite 
al)ortion  or  premature  delivery,  and  the  fcetus,  or  child,  may  show 
evidence  of  the  disease  in  the  form  of  an  eruption.     Such  evidence  has 
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been  observed  as  early  as  the  fourth  month  of  fetal  life;  we  have 
ourselves  seen  a  sparse  eruption  in  the  vesicular  stage  upon  a  fcetus 
expelled  at  four  months.  We  can  also  recall  several  instances  of 
children  bom  at  or  near  term  with  the  smallpox  exanthem  present; 
in  one  case  it  had  advanced  to  the  pustular  stage  and  the  child  was 
bom  dead.  In  another  case  the  child  was  bom  at  eight  months,  with 
the  variolous  emption  just  appearing,  and  died  when  the  pustular  stage 
was  reached.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  a  woman,  though  per- 
sonally immune,  may  give  birth  to  a  child  suffering  from  smallpox;  it 
is  not  improbable  in  such  cases  that  the  mother  has  passed  through  a 
variola  sine  exanthenwie. 

Sex. — ^The  predisposition  to  smallpox  is  certainly  not  influenced  by 
sex.  Of  course  in  every  epidemic  a  larger  number  of  male  patients  is 
received  into  smallpox  hospitals  than  females.  This  is  manifestly  due  to 
the  fact  that  men  are  by  reason  of  their  daily  occupation  exposed  to  a 
greater  extent  to  the  infection. 

During  the  last  epidemic  (1901-04)  quite  a  large  number  of  motor- 
men  and  conductors  employed  on  the  street  railway  were  admitted 
into  the  hospital.  Women,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  result  of  the  greater 
amount  of  time  spent  in-doors,  are  less  subjected  to  contact  with  infected 
individuals.  Of  7204  cases  of  smallpox  treated  up  to  1903,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Municipal  Hospital,  4598  were  males  and  2606  were 
females.  Under  the  same  conditions,  however,  males  and  females  are 
equally  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

Race. — ^There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  influence 
of  race  upon  susceptibility  to  smallpox.  Most  authors  agree  that  the 
predisposition  to*  variola  is  more  marked  among  the  dark-skinned 
peoples,  particularly  the  negro  race.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when 
smallpox  prevails  epidemically  in  this  country  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  cases  is  greater  among  the  negro  than  among  the  white  race;  but 
this  we  believe  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  greater  neglect  of  vacci- 
nation amono;  the  former.  In  our  experience  the  unvaccinated  cases  of 
each  race  have  perished  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

The  aboriginal  races  appear  to  receive  smallpox  in  a  most  virulent 
form  and  with  fearful  mortality.  When  smallpox  first  gained  entrance 
into  Mexico  it  spread  like  wild-fire,  exterminating  tribes  to  such  an 
extent  that  frequently  not  sufficient  survivors  were  left  to  bury  the 
dead.  Smallpox  has  also  proven  itself  frightfully  fatal  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  In  Quito  one  hundred  thousand 
natives  were  destroved. 

Season. — Rhazes,  the  Arabian  physician,  who  wrote  in  900  a.d.,  says: 
*'  I  am  to  mention  the  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  the  smallpox  is  most 
prevalent,  which  are  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn  and  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  and  when  in  the  summer  there  are  great  and  frequent 
rains  with  continued  south  winds,  and  when  the  winter  is  warm  and 
the  winds  southerlv/' 

Sydenham  said  that  when  a  smallpox  epidemic  is  mild  it  l)egins 
about  the  vernal  equinox  (March  25th);  hut  when  of  an  extended  and 
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dangerous  kind  it  begins  in  the  month  of  January.  These  general- 
izations are  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  history  of  smallpox  visitations. 

In  England  the  smallpox  appears  to  be  most  prevalent  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year;  according  to  Parkes/  the  average  London 
mortality  from  smallpox,  from  observations  covering  a  long  period  of 
years,  is  greatest  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  rising  to  a 
maximum  toward  the  end  of  May  and  falling  through  June,  until  it 
descends  to  the  mean  line,  where  it  fluctuates  during  the  last  six  months, 
to  rise  again  in  December  or  January. 

In  Philadelphia,  smallpox  during  epidemic  prevalence  almost  invari- 
ably increases  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  beginning  with  the  month  of 
September  or  October.  The  number  of  cases  then  steadily  rises,  reach- 
ing the  maximum  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary, and  then  declining  month  by  month  until  July  and  August,  when 
the  minimal  incidence  is  reached. 

While  in  temperate  climates  smallpox  is  essentially  a  cold-weather 
disease,  the  reverse  is  said  to  be  true  in  tropical  countries.  The  malady 
in  such  localities  is  alleged  to  be  at  its  worst  in  the  hot  months  and  to 
improve  during  the  cooler  season. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  monthly  niunber  of  smallpox 
patients  reported  during  the  three  large  epidemics  that  have  occuired 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  last  half  century: 


1871. 

1872. 

January    . 

• 

13 

8180 

February  . 

• 

6 

1794 

March 

• 

4 

1247 

April. 

• 

8 

587 

May  .       .        .        . 

• 

9 

401 

June  .        .        .       . 

• 

11 

208 

July  .       .       .       . 

. 

15 

66 

AUgUAt 

• 

.58 

30 

September 

111 

13 

October 

. 

1628 

18 

November 

2944 
u307 

8114 

11 

December 

10 

• 

•                  •                  • 

•                 •                  • 

• 

7515 

Total 

• 

15.629 

1M80. 

18M1. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

188,5 

Januar>' 

47 

S85 

321 

152 

.30 

3 

Febniary  . 

.      78 

711 

281 

131 

25 

1 

March 

39 

575 

198 

91 

21 

0 

April  . 

.      25 

G58 

150 

76 

31 

3 

May    . 

28 

523 

106 

60 

2:? 

5 

June  . 

82 

406 

64 

45 

20 

2 

July    . 

30 

241 

36 

U 

6 

0 

AugUMt 

96 

15,') 

18 

45 

i 

0 

September 

75 

2<W 

30 

57 

5 

0 

October 

301 

186 

43 

27 

0 

November 

382 

224 

47 

35 

6 

0 

December . 

719 

336 

127 

37 

11 

0 

lK6r, 

5ias 

1424 

790 

187 

14 

Total    . 

■                  •                  • 

9389 

'  tlyglene  and  Public  Health,  lx>ndon,  1901. 
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1901. 

1 

1 

SUrch 5 

AprU 17 

Stef 10 

Jxatt 9 

Jaly 14 

52 

it 116 

October 347 

November 304 

December 384 


1902. 

19QS. 

1904. 

4» 

125 

817 

TIA 

125 

148 

U6 

136 

188 

111 

88 

100 

84 

125 

85 

M 

151 

17 

47 

1S7 

2 

12 

85 

2 

15 

42 

0 

17 

98 

3 

11 

242 

8 

58 

365 

2 

Total 1160  1812  1095  817 


^ 


5014 

The  above  tables  show  a  remariuible  uniformity  in  the  rise,  cul- 
mination, and  decline  by  month  of  the  three  epidemics.  In  all  three 
the  epidemic  actually  began  in  August  and  continued  to  increase 
throughout  the  autumn,  reaching  a  culmination  in  December  and 
January.  A  gradual  decline  then  occurred  during  the  spring,  falling 
to  the  lowest  level  during  the  summer  months. 

It  would  appear  from  a  study  of  these  three  visitations  that  the 
maximum  intensity  of  epidemics  in  this  city  is  reached  during  the 
winter  months  of  the  first  year,  particularly  December  and  January. 
When  the  epidemic  extends  throughout  several  winters,  while  the 
highest  level  of  each  year  is  reached  during  the  cold  season,  there  is, 
as  a  nile,  a  gradual  decline  from  winter  to  \idnter  until  the  epidemic 
dies  out. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  epidemic  beginning  in  1880.  The 
epich'rnir  Iw^innin^  in  lfK)l  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  general- 
ization. During  the  winter  of  llX)2-03  it  looked  as  if  the  epidemic  was 
(lyin^  out,  l)iit  during  the  followiiitj  winter  (nH)3-04)  it  accjuired  renewed 
fc»rc  •  nrifl  ahnost  (rrpjalled,  as  reganis  the  number  of  persons  attacked, 
its  rxtcnt  in  the  winter  of  llK)l-02.  Indeeii,  during  the  calendar  year 
of  VM)'.\  then*  were  actually  mon.*  cases  of  smallpox  in  the  city  than 
(luring  the  preceding  years. 

In  thr  visitation  of  1871-72  the  force  of  the  epidemic  was  expended 
during'  the  year  from  August,  lS71.to  August.  1872,  when  the  disease 
WH.s  practically  cxtcnninated.  Of  the  15,02t)  cases  which  occurred 
in  tlu^  two  years,  I.'),t70  developed  from  August  to  August. 

In  the  e|)ideinic  which  began  in  1880  an<l  continued  for  four  or  five 
year.s,  of  the  total  nunilxT  of  93S<l  cases,  h'A)2  occuri-ed  during  the  first 
year  begirnn'ng  with  August. 

Kven  in  tin*  e[)i<leinic  beginning  in  HH)1,  which  exhibited  a  recru- 
d<'.se<'nef  in  VMY.\,  the  largest  number  of  cases  (2.S.'^2)  developed  within 
the  year  from  August,  I1M)1,  to  August,  VMl, 

Influence  of  Atmospheric  Conditions.— Moore    says:    **It   would 

rtpj)ear  tluit  the  critical  mean  temperature  in  regard  to  smallpox  is  50°  F. 
When  the  mean  t<'mperature  falls  below  that  value,  the  disease  spreads; 
when  it  rises  jibove  it,  the  disease  wanes.  The  explanation  is  no  doubt 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  defective  ventilation,  overcrowding,  and  de- 
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ficient  nutrition  wait  upon  cold  weather,  and  these  are  the  most 
powerful  predisposing  causes  of  smallpox  no  less  than  of  typhus." 

Ballard/  commenting  on  the  Ix)ndon  epidemic  of  1870-71  wrote: 
"There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  variations  of  the  epidemic 
(of  smallpox)  from  week  to  week  are  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by 
atmospheric  conditions  and  more  especially  temperature." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Alexander,'  Medical  Ofiicer  of  Health  of  the  borough  of 
Poplar,  from  observations  made  during  the  epidemic  of  1901-02,  con- 
cluded that  the  meteorological  conditions  which  appeared  to  favor  the 
spread  of  smallpox  were: 

(1)  Absence  of  sunshine;  (2)  presence  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon 
for  less  than  eighty  hours  a  week — i.  e.,  less  than  eleven  hours  per  day; 
(3)  temperature  of  the  air  below  50°  F.;  and  (4)  humidity  above  75° 
(the  saturation  point  being  taken  as  100^). 

The  Infection  of  Smallpox. — No  one  would  deny  at  the  present  day 
that  smallpox  is  due  to  a  specific  micro-organism.  There  is,  further- 
more, no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  spread  by  means  of  this  organism, 
which  is  reproduced  in  every  patient.  A  small  quantity  of  the  fluid 
from  a  pustule  inoculated  into  an  unprotected  person  gives  rise  to  the 
disease;  this  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  germ  is  resident  in 
the  pustules.  It  is  also  present  in  the  exhalations  from  the  patient  and 
in  the  blood.  Ziilzer  proved  that  it  is  contained  in  the  blood  by  success- 
fully inoculating  a  monkey  with  blood  taken  from  a  smallpox  patient. 
It  would  appear  from  the  experiments  of  the  older  writers  that  the 
physiological  secretions  and  excretions,  the  saliva,  sputum,  urine,  feces, 
etc.,  are  not  in  themselves  infectious;  when,  however,  they  become 
contaminated  with  particles  derived  from  the  skin  and  mucous-membrane 
lesions,  they  doubtless  acquire  an  infectiousness. 

The  contagium  emitted  by  a  patient  is  most  intense  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  but  it  may  be  transported  in  an  active  state  for  some  distance 
by  the  atmosphere.  If  a  susceptible  person  should  enter  a  poorly 
ventilated  small  apartment  containing  one  or  more  severe  cases  of 
smallpox,  infection  would  almost  certainly  occur,  while  if  the  apartment 
were  large  and  well  ventilated  and  the  cases  few  and  mild,  the  risk  of 
infection  would  be  diminished;  if  he  should  approach  equally  near  the 
same  patient  in  the  open  air,  the  risk  would  he  still  less. 

Infectious  Period  of  Smallpox. — Smallpox  is  undoubtedly  infectious 
in  all  stages  characterized  by  symptoms.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that 
the  disease  is  even  infectious  during  the  period  of  incubation,  but  we 
think  there  is  very  little  reason  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  blood  of  an  individual  at  this  stage  might 
convey  the  infection  if  it  were  introduced  into  the  system  of  a  susceptible 
person. 

Schafer,  quoted  by  Curschmann,  reports  an  interesting  case  in  this 
connection:  "In  the  Charity  Hospital  of  Berlin  small  pieces  of  skin 
were  taken  for  transplantation  upon  other  individuals  from  the  ampu- 

1  Medical  Timei  and  Oasette,  March  11, 1871.  >  Abetract  in  Lancet,  October  4, 1902. 
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tated  arm  of  a  person  who,  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  amputatioD, 
did  not  manifest  the  slightest  Sjrmptoms  of  general  disease.  Several 
hours  after  the  amputation  the  patient  was  attacked  with  violent  fever, 
followed  two  days  later  by  the  eruption  of  smallpox.  One  of  the  indi- 
viduals upon  whom  the  transplanted  skin  had  been  placed  was  attacked 
by  variola  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation.  The  three  others 
remained  exempt. 

The  disease  is  least  infectious  during  the  initial  stage  and  most  highly 
so  during  the  suppurative  and  early  period  of  the  desiccative  stages. 
The  scabs  are  unquestionably  infectious,  and  as  long  as  these  remain 
on  the  skin  the  patient  should  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity. Apart  from  the  experience  of  modern  observers,  evidence  of 
the  infectiousness  of  the  crusts  is  found  in  the  ancient  custom  in  vogue 
among  the  Chinese  of  inoculating  smallpox  by  inserting  the  crusts  in 
the  nose. 

Even  after  death  the  body  retains  the  power  of  transmitting  the 
contagium.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  more  than  once  where 
public  funerals  have  not  been  interdicted,  and  where  bodies  of  persons 
who  have  died  of  smallpox  have  by  accident  found  their  way  into 
dissecting  rooms.  It  is  said  that  a  corpse  may  retain  the  infection  in  a 
condition  to  transmit  the  disease  for  an  indefinite  period — even  for  the 
almost  incredible  period  of  several  years.* 

Austin  Flint  records  an  interesting  case  in  which  the  disease  was 
spread  by  a  cadaver: 

"During  the  winter  of  1848-49,  a  young  man,  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Class  of  the  New  York  University,  died  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly in  the  night  under  the  care  of  a  physician  who  had  not 
thought  him  seriously  ill.  I  was  invited  to  the  autopsy,  and  obser\'e<l, 
when  the  corpse  was  uncovered,  a  few  dark-red  spots  on  the  surface, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  petechial,  the  principal  symptoms  of  his 
attack  having  been  gastric,  with  great  debility,  as  we  were  informed. 
The  coffin  was  taken  to  a  New  England  village  for  burial,  where  at  the 
funeral  some  of  the  relatives  approached  and  opened  it  to  see  the  face 
of  the  deceased  before  it  was  inhumed.  Of  this  number  eight  were 
attacked  with  smallpox,  no  other  person  in  the  neighborhood  being 
assailed." 

The  infection  of  smallpox  may  be  conveyed  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Through  direct  exposure  to  the  patient,  or  to  infected  secretions 
and  excretions. 

2.  Through  contact  with  objects  which  have  been  infected  by  the 
patient — for  example,  sick-room  articles. 

3.  Through  infection  carried  in  the  clothing  or  on  the  person  of 
healthy  individuals. 

4.  Through  air  transmission. 

5.  Through  transmission  by  insects  and  domestic  animals. 
Infection  through  Direct  Exposure  to  the  Patient.  The  vast  majority 

of  cases  of  smallpox  result  from  exposure  to  individuals  suffering  from 

>   Vide  Nouveau  Dictionary,  article  Contagion. 
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the  disease.  Smallpox  is  the  most  typical  example  of  the  contagious  or 
catching  disease.  The  briefest  possible  exposure  on  the  part  of  a 
susceptible  person  will  suffice  to  produce  the  disease.  Many  victims 
never  discover  the  source  of  their  infection;  this  is  not  so  surprising  when 
we  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  patient  may  impart  the  disease  before 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  That  smallpox  may  be  transmitted 
during  the  initial  stage  is  undoubtedly  proven  by  the  records  of  cases 
in  which  the  infection  was  received  from  individuals  suffering  from 
variola  sine  exanthemaie.  Persons  are  also  frequently  exposed  to 
patients  suffering  from  extremely  mild  and  unrecognized  forms  of 
smallpox.  The  patients  may  not  deem  themselves  ill  and  may  after 
the  initial  illness  continue  their  daily  labors,  in  this  manner  unconsciously 
endangering  the  health  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  We 
recall,  during  the  mild  epidemic  of  smallpox  of  several  years  ago,  a 
negro  who  drove  a  carriage  along  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
this  city,  who,  though  in  the  pustular  stage  of  smallpox,  did  not  feel 
sufficiently  ill  to  remain  at  home.  Time  and  time  again  have  we  been 
informed  by  patients  that  they  came  to  the  hospital  in  street  cars. 
Some,  too,  admitted  having  travelled  on  the  railroad  from  cities  more 
or  less  distant  while  suffering  from  the  disease  in  its  early  stages. 

The  fact  is  conclusively  proven  that  the  degree  of  severity  of  the 
attack  produced  in  the  second  person  bears  no  relationship  to  that  in 
the  infecting  individual.  We  recall  the  case  of  a  fatal  hemorrhagic 
smaUpox  in  a  pregnant  woman  who  received  the  infection  from  her 
father-in-law,  whose  attack  was  so  mild  as  to  escape  unrecognized. 
There  are  on  record  reports  of  a  few  epidemics  in  which  smallpox  was 
uniformly  mild,  but  ordinarily  the  severity  of  an  attack  of  smallpox  is 
measured  by  the  susceptibility  of  the  victim. 

A  robust  constitution  is  no  safeguard  against  variolous  infection;  in 
fact,  some  writers  consider  persons  in  good  health  more  susceptible  to 
the  disease,  on  the  same  principle  that  ruddy  children  take  vaccination 
more  easily  than  weaklings. 

Sometimes  extensive  epidemics  arise  from  the  importation  into  the 
community  of  a  single  patient  suffering  from  the  disease.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  rapid  diffusion  of  smallpox  is  the  epidemic 
in  Montreal  in  1885,  recorded  by  Osier.  The  city  was  visited  by  small- 
pox from  1870  to  1875,  after  which  it  died  out,  owing  to  vigorous  vacci- 
nation and  the  exhaustion  of  suitable  material.  For  ten  years  the  city 
remained  free  of  the  disease.  The  French  Canadians,  being  as  a  class 
opposed  to  vaccination,  a  large  unvaccinated  population  grew  up  in 
this  period.  On  February  28,  1885,  a  Pullman  car-conductor,  who  had 
arrived  from  Chicago,  where  smallpox  was  prevalent,  was  removed  to 
the  H6tel  Dieu,  the  civic  smallpox  hospital  being  at  that  time  closed. 
Isolation  was  not  practised,  and  as  a  result  a  servant  in  the  hospital 
contracted  the  disease  and  died.  After  this  occurred,  **  with  a  negligence 
absolutely  criminal,  the  hospital  authorities  dismissed  all  patients  who 
presented  no  symptoms,  who  could  go  home."  The  disease  spread  like 
fire  in  dry  grass,  and  within  nine  months  3164  persons  died  of  smallpox 
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Infection  through  Sick-room  Objects. — ^While  the  contagium  of  small- 
pox is  perhaps  more  commonly  conveyed  from  person  to  person  through 
the  atmosphere,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  medium  of  infection.  TTie 
infecting  germs  become  attached  to  all  objects  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  patient,  and  cling  to  them  for  a  variable  period  of  time.  Objects 
which  have  a  rough,  shaggy  surface,  such  as  blankets,  woollen  clothing, 
etc.,  not  only  become  more  intensely  infected,  but  hold  the  infection 
much  longer  than  smooth  objects.  Woollen  garments  closely  packed  and 
excluded  from  the  air  as  completely  as  possible  have  been  known  to 
retain  the  infection  for  many  months  or  even  years.  If,  however,  such 
garments  be  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  sunlight,  the  con- 
tagium will  soon  be  destroyed.  Of  course  it  may  be  destroyed  at  once 
by  disinfecting  agents. 

Buck*  recounts  the  history  of  a  case  which  illustrates  the  persistence 
of  variolous  infection.  In  1876  a  child  was  treated  for  an  attack  of 
smallpox  in  a  New  York  house,  after  which  the  sick-room  was  thoroughly 
disinfected,  the  walls  washed,  and  the  carpets  removed.  Two  years 
later  (1878)  an  unvaccinated  two  months'  old  child  of  new  tenants 
occupying  the  same  room  fell  ill  with  smallpox,  although  it  had  never 
been  out  of  the  apartment.  No  smallpox  was  present  in  New  York 
at  the  time. 

Infected  objects  may  convey  the  contagium  over  long  distances,  even 
oyer  many  hundreds  of  miles.  In  1898  we  saw  a  case  of  smallpox  In 
tliis  city  in  which  we  believe  the  infection  was  received  from  a  bale  of 
cotton  brought  from  the  South.  Smallpox  was  prevalent  in  the  cotton- 
growing  districts  of  the  Southern  States,  and  was  of  such  a  mild  type 
th<at  the  negro  patients  would  frec|uently  he  in  the  fields  gathering  cotton 
while  the  eruption  was  developing  or  the  scabs  dropping  off. 

'^riie  case  occurred  in  a  man  employed  in  a  Philadelphia  mill  where 
cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  and  which  had  received  cotton  from 
the  South.  At  the  time  no  cases  of  smallpox  were  present  in  Philadelphia 
or  its  vicinity,  nor  had  there  been  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years. 
The  man  had  not  been  out  of  the  city  for  a  long  time.  In  seeking  for 
the  source  of  the  infection  we  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  it  had  been  derived  from  a  bale  of  cotton. 

Infection  Garried  by  Healthy  Individuals. — Not  only  objects  in  the 
room,  but  also  healthy  persons  whose  duties  require  them  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  sick,  may  be  the  means  of  communicating  the  infection. 
The  infection  may  adhen*  to  the  hair,  the  hands,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  of  th(^  attcMulants,  but  the  chief  danger  is  from  their  clothing. 

That  healthv  individuals  niav  carry  the  infection  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated  to  us.  We  have,  on  a  ninnber  of  occasions,  had  brought 
into  the  hospital  infants  suffering  from  smallpox  who  had  not  been  out 
of  their  homes,  and  who  live<l  in  neighborhoods  free  of  the  disease. 

Great  caution  should  he  observed  by  physicians,  nurses,  and  others 
in  attendance  upon  smallpox  patients.    The  exercise  of  proper  care  will 

1  Treatlne  on  Uyglene,  New  York,  1879. 
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reduce  the  chances  of  carrying  infection  to  a  minimum.  The  writers 
have  come  in  contact  with  thousands  of  smallpox  patients,  but  by  the 
exercise  of  great  care  have  never  to  their  knowledge  conveyed  the 
disease  to  a  single  individual. 

Air  Thmsmission  of  Smallpox  Infection. — The  contagium  given  off 
from  a  patient  suffering  from  smallpox  is  of  a  volatile  character,  capable 
of  surcharging  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick-room.  The  older  writers 
believed  that  the  sphere  of  contagious  influence  of  smallpox  was  ex- 
tremely limited. 

Haygarth,  quoted  by  Gregory,  was  of  the  opin'on  that  it  did  not 
extend  "more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  patient's  body." 

Hirsch  says  that  the  smallpox  contagion  "can  be  spread  by  atmos- 
pheric currents  within  a  small  range,"  and  that  there  is  "no  mathe- 
matical expression  to  be  found  for  the  extent  of  that  range;  at  the 
utmost  it  extends  no  farther  than  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  sick." 

English  physicians  have  within  recent  years  devoted  considerable  study 
to  the  determination  of  the  striking  distance  of  the  disease. 

In  the  epidemic  of  1881,  Mr.  W.  H.  Power,^  after  excluding  all 
possible  infection  through  ordinary  intercourse,  formulated  an  hypothesis 
of  atmospheric  convection  of  the  smallpox  poison.  He  assumed  that 
smallpox  infective  material  was  "particulate, "  and  that  certain  favorable 
conditions  could  disseminate  such  particulate  matter  over  an  area  of  a 
quarter  or  half  a  mile. 

The  particulate  matter,  or  infectious  dust,  may  be  held  in  suspension 
in  the  water  particles  in  the  air,  in  fog  and  mist,  and  may  be  driven  by 
air  currents  and  deposited  at  some  distance.  During  periods  of  still- 
ness of  the  air  about  the  hospital  the  infection  is  taken  up  and  then 
wafted  by  the  winds.  The  absence  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  is  also 
said  to  be  favorable  to  spread  of  infection.  Periods  of  small  move- 
ment of  air  and  absence  of  ozone  are  said  hv  Mr.  Power  to  have 
preceded  each  of  the  more  notable  epidemic  extensions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Fulham  Hospital. 

Parkes'says:  "The  exceptional  incidence  of  smallpox  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  some  of  the  Ix)ndon  Smallpox  Hospitals  can  admit 
of  but  one  explanation,  viz.,  that  when  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  in 
the  acute  stages  are  collected  together  in  one  building  on  a  small  area 
of  ground,  the  hospital  becomes  a  centre  of  infection  to  the  surrounding 
neighlwrhood."     (See  Fig.  20.) 

"As  regards  the  number  of  cases  aggregated  in  a  hospital  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  surrounding  neighborhood, 
Dr.  Power's  reports  of  1884-85  show  that  this  influence  was  exerted 
when  the  number  of  acute  cases  had  been  restricted  to  twenty,  while 
on  one  occasion  he  found  the  excess  of  smallpox  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Fulham  Hospital  was  quite  remarkable  at  a  time  when  the  total 
admissions  to  the  hospital  had  not  exceeded  nine,  only  five  of  these 
being  cases  in  an  acute  stage." 

»  Supplement  to  Local  (lovernment  Board,  l«8i)-Sl,  also  18H4-M. 
2  Uyglene  and  Public  Health.  London,  190L 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Blyth^  remarks  **The  usual  spread  of  smallpox  is  from 
person  to  person,  but.  from  inquiries  which  have  taken  place  as  to  the 
influence  of  smallpox  hospitals  upon  a  surrounding  population,  it  is 
certain  that  the  infection  can  strike  at  a  distance. 


Jvk.  a 


Special  area  around  Fiilham  Ilr/spital  div:dc*l  inro  sections  of  \.  ?,,  f;.  and  1  mile  radii,  »how- 
in^  io  the  different  areas  the  number  of  bouses  nut  of  every  luO  invaded  by  f mallpox  from  May 
A  IHM.  to  S«;ptemfjer  Jr;.  i^.^o. 

lietween  N.  and  W.  the  hospital  was  greatly  i«olated  from  traffic  because  of  few  roftdways. 

Belt  of  hoij>e«  l>etween  W.  and  S.  comparatively  narrow. 

Between  N.  and  E.  hoti^s  ftw  within  \  mile :  beyond  they  completely  eocompasB  the  bo^ital. 

The  M>-caIled  f-f^cial  area  was  within  X)  feet  from  the  hospital  centre. 

T1h»  inflijenr(»  of  the  Sheffield  Hospital  in  the  epidemic  of  1887-88 
eoiild  he  di.stinetly  traeefl  fr)r  a  cirele  f)f  four  thousand  feet:  the  following 
[>ereerita^e.s  of  hr>iiselK)l(ls  attaeked  at  suecessive  distances  from  the 
hospital  are  ^iven  in  the  original  reports  by  Dr.  Barry,'  inspector  of 
the  Loeal  ( JoverniiMiit  Moard  for  Eii^rland: 


0  to     \U)t)  fcrt 

1  "     7lMK)     ■• 

Kl««Mvher»'  . 


1.75  I 

O..0O  '     Percentage  of  houses  attacked 

0.14  'r       at    varying   diPtaoces   from 

0  05  I        ShetTield  Hospital. 

0.U2  J 


The  possil)ility  of  smallpox  s[)readinp  by  aerial  infection  increases 
greatly  both  tlie  hospital  difficulty  and   that  of  individual  isolation." 


I   Nfaniial  of  I'liblir  Health. 

•♦'  Uei»ortof  an  Epidemic  of  SinnlIiM)x  at  SbefQeld,  1KM7-S8;  Ixnidon.  1880. 
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Evans/  from  observation  of  a  smallpox  epidemic  at  Bradford,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  Barry.  During  the  year  1893,  626  domiciles 
were  attacked  by  smallpox  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  of  the  Bradford 
Fever  Hospital. 

There  were  17,000  houses  in  the  one-mile  area  about  the  hospital; 
of  the  626  houses  newly  attacked,  162  were  located  within  the  quarter- 
mile  limit,  242  between  the  quarter-mile  and  the  half-mile  boundaries, 
and  59  within  the  three-quarter-mile  and  one-mile  hmit.  The  rate  of 
incidence  of  smallpox  in  100  houses  in  the  whole  borough  was  1.6;  in 
the  special  one-mile  area  about  the  hospital,  3.6;  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  borough,  0.6. 

Fjo.  21 

N 


W 


s 

Diagram  showing  the  influence  of  th|^  wind  in  disseminating  smallpox.    (Evann.) 

Within  the  quarter-mile  circle  about  the  hospital  the  rate  was  10.4 
per  cent.;  between  the  half-mile  and  the  three-quarter-mile,  2.1  per  cent. 
Evans  believes  that  the  extensive  prevalence  of  smallpox  within  the 
special  area  about  the  hospital  is  to  be  explained  on  the  grounds  of 
aerial  transmission  of  infected  material  from  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 

This  view  he  believes  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds  during  the  year  1893. 

Evans  calculated  the  percentage  of  infected  houses  in  the  four  quad- 
rants of  the  circular  mile  area  about  the  hospital  as  follows: 

NorthOMt  qoAdrant 7.06  |>er  cent. 

SoatbCMt        ••  ft.2H 

Noithweit       ••  2.40 

SontbweKt       "  2.93 

1  Britkh  Medical  Journal,  18M,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3&&-858.    quoted  by  Moore. 
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"These  figures,"  he  says,  "are  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  on 
250  days  of  the  year  the  prevailing  winds  were  westerly,  and  only  on 
83  days  was  the  wind  persistently  from  the  east. 

"  During  the  first  half  of  the  ye^r,  when  easterly  winds  were  more  com- 
mon than  during  the  second  half,  the  proportion  of  cases  occurring 
on  the  western  side  of  the  hospital  was  relatively  greater  than  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  when  the  easterly  winds  were  less  fre- 
quent." 

Thresh,*  from  a  study  of  smallpox  outbreaks  in  the  neighbortiood 
of  the  smallpox  hospital  ships  in  the  Thames  River,  says:  "The  extent 
of  the  area  around  a  smallpox  hospital  which  may  be  affected  directly 
and  indirectly  by  the  hospital  is  apparently  much  larger  than  has  here- 
tofore been  supposed.  In  the  case  of  the  ships  lying  off  Purfleet  the 
influence  is  probably  being  felt  at  a  distance  of  fully  three  miles,  and 
the  presence  of  a  belt  of  water  half  a  mile  in  width  is  powerless  to  arrest 
the  contagion. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  danger  increases  with  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  acute  cases  in  the  hospital,  the  infectivity  not  being 
marked  until  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  is  reached,  and  with 
the  proximity  to  the  hospital.  With  a  small  hospital  (say,  constructed 
for  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  cases),  my  impression  is  that  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  the  disease  being  spread  therefrom;  but  the  danger  can- 
not be  said  to  be  non-existent. 

"With  hospitals  having  100  beds  or  more  the  danger  is  naturally 
much  greater,  and  when  we  come  to  hospitals  of  the  size  of  those  required 
to  cope  with  an  epidemic  in  a  large  city  the  peril  may  be  great  indeed." 

He  further  says:  "The  hospital  ships  were  placed  opposite  Purfleet 
in  1<SS4,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  excessive  prevalence  of 
smallpox  in  the  Orsett  district,  and  especially  in  that  portion  lying 
nearest  the  ships.  Prior  to  these  floating  hospitals  being  established 
near  Purfleet,  smallpox  was  little  more  prevalent  in  the  Orsett  district 
than  in  the  remainder  of  the  county,  and  only  one-third  to  one-fourth 
as  prevalent  as  in  the  metropolis. 

"The  change  since  then  has  been  most  marked:  from  the  same  basis 
the  disease  has  been  seven  times  more  prevalent  in  Orsett  than  in  the 
remainder  of  the  county,  and  two  and  one-half  times  more  prevalent 
than  in  London." 

Dissenting  Views  as  to  tjie  Atmospheric  Transmission  of 
Smallpox  Infection. — Certain  writers  dissent  from  the  view  alx)ve 
expressed  as  to  the  aerial  convection  of  smallpox. 

Seaton"  believes  that  no  ade(|uate  evidence  has  been  adduced  to 
prove  aerial  convection  for  hospitals  situated  in  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts. 

He  speaks  of  an  instance  which  came  under  his  observation  in  which 
a  number  of  unvaccinated  children  living  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a 
smallpox  hospital  did  not  take  the  disease  until  a  child  sick  with  small- 

^  The  Laocet,  February  '22  and  2r>,  IWl.  British  Medical  Journal.  January,  1896.  p.  582. 
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pox  was  brought  to  the  house,  and  the  unvaccinated  children  thus 
directly  exposed  to  the  contagion.  This  was  regarded  as  evidence  that 
the  contagion  of  smallpox  does  not  extend  to  any  considerable  distance 
throu^  tibe  air.^ 

Savill*  holds  "that  fresh  air,  being  itself  one  of  the  best  natural  germ- 
icides, is  very  unlikely  to  become  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  microbes, 
and  that  on  a  priori  grounds,  therefore,  we  would  not  expect  the  germs 
of  smallpox  to  be  carried  beyond  the  limit  of  an  ordinary  room." 

He  carefully  investigated  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  at  Warrington 
in  1892-93,  which  he  reported  to  the  Royal  Comission  on  Vaccination, 
and  concluded  that  there  was  no  need  to  assume  a  theory  of  aerial  con- 
vection to  explain  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Wallace,*  in  discussing  this  epidemic,  comments  on  some  of  the  obser- 
vations presented  in  Savill's  report.  He  points  out  that  aerial  convec- 
tion would  not  explain  the  spread  of  the  epidemic,  for  (1)  the  niunbers 
of  infected  houses  do  not  work  out  in  perfect  keeping  with  a  theory  of 
proportionate  distances  from  the  hospital  as  a  centre,  and  (2)  the  largest 
proportion  of  infected  houses  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  quadrant  oppo- 
site the  prevailing  winds. 

Experience  of  Philadelphia  during  the  Epidemic  of  1901  to 
1904. — ^During  the  years  1901,  1902,  and  1903  there  occurred  in  the 
dty  of  Philadelphia  3989  cases  of  smallpox.  Throughout  the  entire 
epidemic  the  Twenty-eighth  Ward,  in  which  the  Municipal  Hospital 
was  located,  furnished  by  far  the  largest  number  of  smallpox  patients. 
Next  to  this  ward,  in  smallpox  incidence,  came  those  adjoining  it.  In 
the  Twenty-eighth  Ward  there  were  144  cases  of  smallpox  per  10,000 
of  population.  In  the  entire  city,  exclusive  of  this  ward,  the  rate  was 
29  per  10,000  of  population.  The  Twenty-eighth  Ward  and  several  of 
the  neighboring  wards,  representing  26.71  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
contained  53.67  per  cent,  of  the  smallpox  cases. 

Although  we  were  at  first  skeptical  concerning  the  aerial  transmission 
of  variolous  infection  from  a  smallpox  hospital,  the  preponderating 
incidence  of  smallpox  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  district  and  adjoining 
wards  throughout  the  entire  epidemic  has  forced  us  to  accept  this  mode 
of  dissemination  of  the  disease  as  established. 

TransmisBion  by  Insects  and  Domestic  Animals. — Researches  within 
recent  years  have  established  the  fact  that  insects  may,  in  a  number  of 
diseases,  directly  convey  infection  to  the  human  subject.  The  infective 
agent  may  undergo  evolutional  development  in  the  insect,  the  creature 
thus  acting  as  an  intermediate  host,  or  it  may  be  carried  upon  the  wings 
and  feet. 

In  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  the  common  house  fly  abounds  in 
the  wards  of  hospitals.  This  insect  is  essentially  a  scavenger,  and  is 
particularly  attracted  by  foul-smelling  pus.  It  is  a  common  sight  in 
the  summer  season  to  observe  swarms  of  flies  foraging  upon  the  purulent 
material  upon  the  faces  and  hands  of  smallpox  patients,  the  wings  and 

1  BriUsb  Medical  Journal.  August  5,  1882.  -  Ibid.,  1897.  p.  IGSo. 

>  JamM  Wallace,  Smallpox,  London,  1902. 
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feet  of  the  insects  being  frequently  bathed  in  the  contents  of  ruptured 
pustules. 

We  have  undertaken  investigations  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
flies  swallow  the  purulent  material.  Repeated  microscopic  examina- 
tions of  the  intestines  of  flies  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  smaUpox  patients 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  streptococci  and  staphylo- 
cocci, which  are  the  predominating  organisms  in  the  late  variolous 
pustules.  These  germs  did  not  appear  to  be  digested,  for  they  took  the 
ordinary  stains  well.  The  intestines  of  flies  caught  about  ordinary 
households,  on  the  other  hand,  contained* no  germs  of  this  character, 
and,  indeed,  often  no  germs  at  all.  Inasmuch  as  the  causal  parasite 
of  smallpox  is  resident  within  the  pustules,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  also  is  swallowed  by  the  fly. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  present  proof  that  flies  transmit  the  infec- 
tion of  smallpox;  but  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  so  appears  strongly 
probable.  A  fly  carrying  upon  his  feet  or  wings  the  coniagium  vivum 
of  variola  would,  on  alighting  upon  a  susceptible  individual,  oflfer  every 
opportunity  for  infection.  It  is  also  possible  for  the  swallowed  germs 
to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  excrement  upon  the  face  or  hands  of  an 
unprotected  person. 

The  ordinary  house  fly,  or  MiLsca  domestica,  is,  owing  to  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  mouth  parts,  incapable  of  biting.  A  form  of  stable  fly,  the 
Stomoxys  calcitTans,  frequently  found  in  houses,  does,  however,  pierce 
the  skin.  Such  a  fly  might  readily  carry  the  infection  of  smallpox  into 
the  skin  in  the  act  of  biting,  and  thus  give  rise  to  an  inoculation  form 
of  smallpox. 

To  what  extent  flies  and  other  insects  contribute  toward  the  spread 
of  smallpox  cannot  be  determined.  As  flies  are  capable  of  travelling 
a  considerable  distance,  some  cases  of  smallpox  of  mysterious  origin 
might  be  explained  through  their  agency. 

That  the  transmiss^ion  of  smallpox  through  the  medium  of  flies,  how- 
ever,  is  not  an  important  fador  in  epidemics  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  disease  spreads  most  in  the  cold  months,  when  flies  are  absent, 
and  least  in  the  hot  months,  when  they  are  abundant. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic  animals 
occupying  domiciles  in  which  smallpox  exists  may  carry  the  contagion 
of  the  disease  in  their  fur.  The  closer  the  contact  of  such  animals  with 
the  variolous  patient,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  particulate  infec- 
tion l>eing  transferred.  The  roving  of  these  animals  might  play  some 
role  in  the  dissemination  of  the  disease  within  limited  areas. 

THE  SYMPTOMATOLOGY  OF  SMALLPOX. 

Period  of  Incubation. — From  the  moment  that  the  microparasite 
of  smallpox  is  received  into  the  system  certain  subtle  and  unknown 
processes  begin  which,  in  the  course  of  a  more  or  less  constant  period 
of  time,  culminate  in  active  clinical  manifestations.  To  this  latent 
breeding  stage  the  term  **  period  of  incubation '*  is  applied.    The  time 
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elapsing  between  the  reception  of  the  variolous  poison  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  disease  can  occasionally  be  determined  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy.  This  is  more  easily  accomplished  in  sporadic 
cases,  where  an  individual  has  been  exposed  but  once  and  for  a  brief 
period  of  time.  Where  the  exposure  is  frequent  or  extends  over  a  long 
period  it  is  difficult  to  divine  the  exact  moment  when  the  infection  is 
received.  When  the  disease  prevails  in  epidemic  form  it  is  not  impos- 
sible for  an  unknown  exposure  to  precede  the  one  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  knowledge;  in  such  cases  the  computed  period  of  incubation 
would  appear  to  be  unusually  short.  Erroneous  calculations  of  the 
duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  have  doubtless  arisen  from  failure 
to  recognize  this  fact. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
carefully  studying  the  incubation  stage,  we  have  found  it  to  be  ten  to 
twelve  days,  and  we  would,  with  other  writers,  regard  this  as  the  normal 
period.  In  a  few  instances  it  is  true  we  have  known  persons  to  fall  ill 
with  smallpox  after  the  raising  of  a  two  weeks'  quarantine  of  the  houses 
in  which  mey  were  confined  and  in  which  smallpox  had  existed.  We 
have  also  been  able  in  a  few  cases  to  reckon  with  tolerable  certainty 
a  period  of  incubation  of  sixteen  days,  the  eruption  appearing  on  the 
ei^teenth.  Some  writers  have  recorded  instances  in  which  the  incu- 
bation period  has  been  prolonged  to  twenty  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  known  a  young  physician,  exposed  to  smallpox,  to  develop  the 
first  symptoms  at  the  end  of  five  and  a  half  days,  and  the  eruption  at 
the  termination  of  ten  and  one-half  days.  Ordinarily,  however,  the 
period  is  seldom  less  than  eight  days  or  more  than  fourteen. 

The  incubation  period  is  ordinarily  not  characterized  by  any  active 
symptoms.  Patients  usually  pursue  their  daily  occupations  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  developing  within  them  a  dread  disease.  There 
are,  however,  frequent  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  is  not  rare  for  patients 
to  lose  their  appetite  and  complain  of  lassitude,  chilliness,  headache, 
gastric  uneasiness,  etc.  These  symptoms,  when  they  occur,  are  com- 
monly noted  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  incubation  period. 
They  may,  however,  develop  as  early  as  a  week  l)efore  the  invasive 
chill.  Now  and  then  a  patient  will  complain  of  slight  sore  throat 
during  the  last  days  of  this  stage. 

The  Stage  of  Invasion,  or  Initial  Stage. — This  stage  is  frequently 

ushered  in  with  suddenness  and  with  considerable  violence.  The 
earliest  symptom  is  most  frequently  a  chilL  This  may  be  severe  enough 
to  be  accompanied  by  chattering  of  the  teeth,  or  it  may  consist  of  a 
succession  of  creepy  sensations  scarcely  sufficient  to  attract  the  patient's 
attention.  Synchronously  with  the  chill  or  immediately  following  it 
the  fever  appears.  The  temperature  on  the  first  day  often  rises  to 
103°  or  104°  F.,  and  on  the  second  and  third  day,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  slight  morning  remissions,  it  rises  still  higher,  frequently 
reaching  105°,  and  in  some  cases  even  107°  F.  The  elevation  of 
temperature  is  usually  sudden;  in  but  few  diseases  does  it  rise  so  (|ui('kly 
from  the  normal  to  a  high  degree.     Even  in  varioloid  the  early  synip- 
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toms  are  not  infrequently  equally  severe,  although  occasionally  they 
are  so  mild  as  to  escape  attention.  But  the  eruption  of  unmodified 
smallpox  seldom  if  ever  appears  without  being  preceded  by  a  well- 
marked  invasive  stage. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  fever  the  skin  is  hot  and  sometimes 
dry.  Profuse  sweating,  however,  is  by  no  means  uncommon;  this  is 
apt  to  come  on  in  the  evening. 

The  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  full,  tense,  and  rapid,  its  frequency  generally 
corresponding  with  the  temperature  cun'e.  In  adults  it  varies  between 
100  and  130,  while  in  children  it  not  infrequently  reaches  160.  In  some 
cases  the  pulse  during  the  initial  stage  will  be  found  to  be  relatively  slow 
and  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  height  of  the  fever.  We  have  on  a 
number  of  occasions  noted  a  pulse  of  90,  80,  and  even  70,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  104°  or  105°  F.  These  cases  were  seen  in  the  hospital  on 
the  first  and  second  day  of  the  eruption;  consequently  we  are  not  able 
to  state  whether  this  pulse  rate  was  present  at  the  onset  of  the  initial 
symptoms. 

The  respirations  are  almost  always  increased  in  frequency,  espe- 
cially when  the  temperature  is  excessively  high.  Prostration  is  often 
extreme,  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  illness.  Strong 
and  robust  patients  are  frequently  unable  to  stand  without  support,  and 
when  in  the  upright  position  soon  become  pale  and  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  vertigo  or  syncope.  Thirst  is  great,  the  lips  and  tongue  are  parched 
and  drj',  and  there  is  complete  loss  of  appetite. 

Constipation  is  a  common  symptom  and  is  apt  to  persist  throughout 
the  course  of  the  disease.  The  tongue  is  usually  coated  with  a  thick, 
yellowish  covering,  and  the  breath  is  heavy  and  offensive.  According  to 
some  authors,  the  (xlor  from  the  body  of  a  patient  at  this  stage  of  the 
disease  is  so  peculiar  and  distinctive  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  smallpox  to  he  made  l)y  this  svinptom  alone.  We  must  confess 
that  our  olfactories  have  not  acc|uired  the  degree  of  acuteness  to  detect 
such  an  odor. 

Irritability  of  the  stomach  is  a  very  frequent  manifestation.  Occa- 
sionally the  first  symptom  noted  l)y  the  patient  is  severe  and  persistent 
vomiting.  In  such  cases  the  disease  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  regarded  as  gastritis.  The  I'omifing  often  continues  for  two  or 
three  days.  It  is  apt  to  hv  accompanied  by  marked  tenderness  and 
pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  irritability  usually  ceases  when  the 
eruption  appears.  WIkmi  it  continues  longer  it  should  l)e  viewed  vrith 
some  solicitude.  Kspecially  in  hemorrhagic  small[)ox  is  this  symptom, 
together  with  epigastric  pain,  apt  to  he  distressing  and  prominent. 
Nausea  and  retching'  an*  [)rcscnt  in  sonu*  cases  without  actual  emesis. 

Ileadachr  is  the  most  jironiincnt  among  the  early  nervous  symptoms. 
It  usually  follows  shortly  after  the  chill,  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  it  precedes  it,  bein^  not  infrccjuently  the  earliest  evidence  of  ill- 
ness. Its  intensity  varies  greatly,  corresponding  in  a  measure  with  the 
height  of  the  febrile  action.  At  times  it  is  so  excnunating  as  to  cause 
even  self-restrained  individuals  to  cry  aloud.    The  face  is  often  flushed. 
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the  carotids  visibly  pulsating.  Restlessness  and  sleeplessness  are  com- 
mon symptoms  during  this  stage.  Children,  on  the  contrary,  are  some- 
times drowsy  and  sleepy.  When  the  temperature  is  high/ delirium  b 
prone  to  supervene.  This  usually  takes  the  fonn  of  talkative  incoher- 
ence, although  some  patients  become  quite  violent.  Coma  is  rare  in 
adults,  but  not  uncommon  in  children.  Convulsions  are  frequently 
seen  in  children,  more  so  perhaps  in  this  disease  than  in  any  other  of 
the  exanthemata.  They  may  be  severe  and  repeated,  and  may  continue 
even  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 

Pain  in  the  back  is  a  symptom  so  conunonly  observed  that  it  is  believed 
to  be  of  special  diagnostic  value.  It  is  not  as  constant  as  some  of  the 
other  symptoms,  yet  it  occurs  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases.  In 
perhaps  one-third  of  the  cases  it  is  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  the  patient 
to  volunteer  information  concerning  it.  Its  diagnostic  import,  therefore, 
is  due  rather  to  its  infrequency  in  the  other  acute  infectious  diseases 
than  to  its  constancy  in  smallpox.  The  lumbar  and  sacral  regions  are 
the  parts  to  which  the  pain  is  usually  referred,  although  it  may  extend 
to  the  dorsal  region.  As  a  rule,  it  is  more  severe  in  unmodified  smallpox 
than  in  varioloid,  yet  this  rule  is  subject  to  many  exceptions.  In  hemor- 
rhagic cases  the  pain  is  often  of  an  excruciating  violence.  Liunbar  pain 
is  more  constantly  seen  among  female  than  male  patients,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  menstrual  function  is  very  liable  to  be  excited  by  the  initial 
illness  of  smallpox.  In  the  vast  majority  of  women  who  are  stricken 
with  smallpox  the  menses  appear  out  of  their  regular  period.  This  is 
true  of  mild  as  well  as  severe  cases.  The  premature  onset  of  the  men- 
strual flow  occurs  with  more  striking  frequency  in  this  disease  than  in 
any  other  of  the  infectious  maladies.  Pregnant  women  are  exceedingly 
liable  to  suffer  from  abortion  or  premature  delivery.  The  pain  in  the 
back  owing  to  these 'causes  is  given  greater  prominence  in  women. 

General  aches  and  pains  are  frequently  complained  of,  appearing  at 
the  same  time  as  the  headache  and  backache.  These  may  occur  any- 
where, but  are  usually  referred  to  the  lower  extremities,  particularly 
about  the  knees.  The  soreness  of  the  general  muscular  system  may 
lead  to  confusion  of  diagnosis  with  la  grippe.  Vcriic/o,  which  is 
particularly  manifest  upon  the  patients  assuming  the  erect  position,  is 
a  common  early  symptom.  It  is  often  well  marked,  even  in  mild  cases, 
for  these  patients  are  more  apt  to  rise  from  their  beds.  Syncopal  attacks 
mav  occur  in  weak  individuals. 

Trousseau  records  having  seen  during  the  initial  stage  patients  who 
suffered  from  temporary  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities,  asso- 
ciated in  a  few  instances  with  retention  of  urine.  When  this  condition 
occurs,  it  is,  in  our  experience,  most  likely  to  l)e  encountered  at  a  later 
period  of  the  disease. 

There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  variation  in  the  character  and 
sequence  of  the  symptoms  constituting  the  initial  stage  of  smallpox. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis  of  1(0  cases  occurring 
in  the  epidemic  of  1901  and  1902:  The  patients,  who  were  taken 
without  selection,  were  closely  interrogated  as  to  the  nature  and  chrono- 
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logical  development  of  the  various  symptoms.  The  number  includes 
28  cases  of  confluent  smallpox,  15  with  very  profuse  and  semiconfluent 
eruptions,  29  with  eruptions  of  moderate  severity,  and  29  cases  of  mild 
varioloid.  Of  this  series  of  100  patients,  22  died.  Headache  was  the 
most  constant  of  the  initial  symptoms.  The  various  symptoms  men- 
tioned were  present  in  the  following  percentages:  Headache,  86  per 
cent.;  chills  or  chilliness,  78  per  cent.;  backache,  70  per  cent.;  vertigo, 
57  per  cent. ;  vomiting,  55  per  cent. ;  nausea  without  emesis,  10  per  cent. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  symptoms  were  of  marked  severity,  while 
in  others  they  were  extremely  mild.  An  eflFort  was  made  to  determine 
the  earliest  symptom  observed  by  these  patients.  It  is  recognized  that 
some  inaccuracy  must  arise  from  an  attempt  to  chronologically  arrange 
the  symptoms  from  histories  thus  obtained. 


Cbl Illness  or  a  decided  chill  wu  the  first  symptom  in        ...  85 

Headache  was  the  first  symptom  in 26  " 

Backache       "       •«            «•          •• 16  " 

Vomiting       «•       •«           »          •• g  « 

General  aches  and  pains  were  the  first  symptoms  in    .                     .  7  " 

Vertigo  was  the  first  symptom  in 2  " 


In  but  2  patients  out  of  the  100  was  there  complete  absence 
of  initial  illness;  1  of  these  was  a  man,  aged  twenty-six  years,  with 
a  very  mild  varioloid,  and  the  other  a  colored  woman,  aged  twenty- 
seven  years,  with  an  eruption  of  moderate  severity.  Upon  close  inquiry 
the  latter  patient  admitted  experiencing  fatigue  upon  the  day  preceding 
the  eruption.  It  is  possible  that  some  negative  histories  of  this  character 
may  be  due  to  poor  memory  or  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
patients. 

In  the  severe  cases  the  initial  illness  was  always  well  marked,  although 
the  classic  symptoms  were  not  invariably  present.  A  man,  aged  fifty- 
five  years,  who  had  a  fatal  confluent  attack  had  merely  as  prodromes 
a  severe  chill,  fever,  and  prostration;  headache,  backache,  vertigo,  and 
vomiting  were  absent.  A  male  patient,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  with  an 
eruption  of  moderate  severity,  experienced,  during  the  initial  stage, 
fever,  repeated  vomiting,  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  without  any  other 
symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  a  number  of  patients  with  very 
mild  eruptions  gave  a  perfect  historj^  of  the  classic  initial  syndrome. 
A  young  woman  of  twenty  years,  for  instance,  with  only  three  or  four 
lesions  on  the  face  and  a  few  upon  the  arms  and  hands,  experienced, 
at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  headache,  backache,  repeated  vomiting, 
severe  chills,  vertigo,  and  aching  in  the  legs. 

These  observations  are  in  accord  with  those  of  most  writers,  and 
seem  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  forecasting  the  extent  of  the 
eruption  from  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  initial  symptoms.  We  have 
frequently  seen  the  most  aggravated  febrile  symptoms  followed  by  a 
perfectly  insignificant  eruption.  Mild  initial  manifestations  are  rarely 
succeeded  by  a  severe  cutaneous  outbreak.  In  general  terms  it  may 
be  stated  that  severe  initial  svmptoms  inav  he  followed  either  bv  a 
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profuse  or  a  sparse  eruption,  and  that  mild  initial  symptoms  are  nearly 
always  followed  by  a  mild  eruption. 
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The  urine,  in  the  initial  stage,  is  usually  more  or  less  diminished 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  fever.  The  solid  constituents  are  not  out 
of  their  normal  proportion,  except  the  chlorides,  which  are  considerably 
diminished.  In  severe  cases,  especially  those  about  to  become  hemor- 
rhagic, albuminuria  may  be  present.  A  high  grade  of  fever  might  be 
responsible  for  a  small  quantity  of  albumin,  but  if  it  be  present  in 
great  abundance  a  malignant  type  of  the  disease  should  be  suspected. 
Before  giving  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  however,  care  should  be  taken 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  pre-existing  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

The  spleen  may  be  found  enlarged  in  the  initial  stage  of  severe  small- 
pox.   In  mild  cases  no  enlargement,  as  a  rule,  can  be  detected. 

Peculiar  prodromal  rashes  often  make  their  appearance  during  the 
initial  illness.  When  they  develop  it  is  usually  upon  the  second  day  of 
the  invasive  fever.  They  disappear  ordinarily  in  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours.  They  may,  however,  continue  several  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  frequency  of  these  rashes  appears  to 
vary  in  different  epidemics.  During  the  widespread  and  malignant 
epidemics  of  1871  and  1872  they  were  very  common.  Osier  noted  these 
rashes  during  this  period  in  13  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  These  eruptions 
are  not  so  apt  to  be  observed  in  smallpox  hospitals,  inasmuch  as  they 
disappear  cLmonly  before  the  diagLis  is 'made  and  the  patient 
conveyed  to  the  hospital.  The  most  common  type  is  that  resembling 
measUsy  with  which  disease,  indeed,  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  The 
eruption  has  an  irregular  distribution,  being  at  times  generalized  and 
at  other  times  limited  to  certain  regions  of  the  body.  It,  moreover, 
differs  from  the  eruption  of  measles  in  that  the  rash  is  not  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  skin  and  therefore  scarcely  appreciable  to  the 
finger  when  passed  over  it.  Its  ephemeral  character  is  also  a  differ- 
entiating feature.  This  roseola  variolosa,  as  it  has  been  designated, 
has  a  close  analogue  in  the  roseola  vaccinosa  which  occasionally  appears 
about  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  day  after  vaccination. 

The  scarlaiiniform  rash  is  less  common  than  the  measles-like  eruption. 
It  may  involve  a  large  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  but  is  more  apt 
to  affect  certain  areas,  as  the  thighs,  inguinal  regions,  extensor  surfaces 
of  the  extremities,  and  the  trunk.  Some  authors  refer  to  the  appearance 
of  an  urticarial  eruption  in  rare  cases. 

The  petechial  or  hemorrhagic  initial  rash  has  a  special  predilection 
for  certain  regions  of  the  body  which  were  carefully  studied  by  Simon, 
of  Hamburg.  This  writer  pointed  out  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
eruption  in  the  lower  abdominal,  inguinal,  and  genital  regions  and  inner 
aspects  of  the  thighs,  constituting  a  triangle  whose  base  traverses  the 
neighborhood  of  the  umbiUcus  (the  so-called  crural  triangle  of 
Simon).  The  "  axillary  triangle,"  including  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
arm,  axilla,  and  pectoral  region  is  also  a  commonly  affected  area.  The 
petechial  rash  is  also  frequently  seen  along  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  The  eruption  consists  of  closely  aggregated, 
pinpoint  to  pinhead  sized,  purplish  or  clarety  spots,  which  are  in  such 
intimate  juxtaposition  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  diffuse  redness. 
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Being  the  result  of  a  hemorrhagic  extravasation  into  the  skin,  the 
discoloration  does  not  disappear  upon  pressure. 

Occasionally  an  erythematopetechial  rash  b  seen,  the  eruption 
partaking  of  the  characters  of  both  the  erythematous  and  hemorrhagic 
rashes. 

The  petechial  eruptions  may  occur  in  cases  which  later  prove  to  be 
quite  mild.  More  often,  however,  they  are  the  harbingers  of  severe 
smallpox  of  the  hemorrhagic  type.  The  morbilliform  eruptions  in  our 
experience  are  much  more  conmion  in  cases  of  varioloid,  and  their 
occurrence,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  an  auspicious  sign.  We  are 
able  to  recall  two  cases  of  smallpox  in  vaccinated  individuals  in  which 
the  roseolous  eruption  was  practically  the  only  cutaneous  manifestation. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  it  is  true,  about  half  a  dozen  small  variolous 
papules  appeared  as  the  initial  rash  faded  away,  but  they  disappeared 
in  two  or  three  days  without  becoming  in  the  slightest  degree  vesicular. 
These  cases  belong  to  the  class  commonly  designated  variola  tine 
exanthemate,  which  is  the  most  benignant  form  tfiat  smallpox  may 
assume.  That  such  cases  are  occasionally  encountered  is  evident  from 
the  writings  of  both  ancient  and  modern  authors.  Perhaps  in  every 
epidemic  patients  are  seen  who  give  a  history  of  exposure  to  smallpox 
and  who,  in  due  course  of  time,  are  suddenly  seized  with  chills,  followed 
by  headache,  fever,  vomiting,  prostration,  and  pain  in  the  back.  TTiese 
symptoms  continue  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  subside  without 
the  development  of  any  eruption  except  perhaps  one  of  the  prodromal 
rashes  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  It  is  impossible  to  explain 
such  cases  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  the  disease  was  variola 
without  the  eruption.  Trousseau  refers  to  cases  observed  by  him  in 
which  the  only  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  disease  were  a  "few 
pustules  on  the  pharynx  and  the  pendulous  veil  of  the  palate." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  the  histories  of  two  patients  under 
our  observation  upon  whom  but  a  single  variolous  lesion  apf)eared: 

B.  IL,  aged  twenty-six  years,  suffering  from  measles,  was  sent  into  the 
Municipal  Hospital  under  the  erroneous  diagnosis  of  smallpox.  He 
was  immediately  vaccinated,  but  this  and  subsequent  attempts  failed. 
At  the  end  of  ten  days  he  was  seized  with  high  fever  (104°  F.),  headache, 
and  vomiting.  A  few  days  later  a  single  papule  appeared  in  the  right 
loin.  This  went  on  to  vesicle  formation,  becoming  characteristically 
umbilicated,  but  dried  up  within  a  few  days.  The  patient  claimed  to 
have  had  smallpox  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  but  showed  merely  a  single 
pit  upon  the  face. 

The  following  case  presents  a  somewhat  similar  history: 

W.  G.,  a  colored  lad,  aged  fifteen  years,  was  vaccinated  four  years 
prior  to  admission;  he  presents  a  good  vaccination  cicatrix.  He  was 
brought  into  the  hosi)ital  from  a  house  from  which  several  patients  with 
smallpox  were  removed.  On  admission  he  had  a  temperature  of  102° 
F.  and  presented  other  well-marked  initial  symptoms.  On  the  sub- 
sidence of  these  symptoms  he  developed  a  single  typical  papule  on  the 
trunk. 
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These  cases  come  almost  within  the  definition  of  variola  without  an 
exanthem.  If  smallpox  may  occur  with  the  appearance  of  but  one 
lesion,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  at  times  develop  without 
any  eruption  whatsoever. 

TTie  duration  of  the  initial  stage  b  commonly  forty-eight  to  seventy- 
two  hours;  it  is  rarely  less,  but  it  may  be  somewhat  prolonged.  Trousseau 
held  that  the  longer  the  eniption  was  delayed  in  its  appearance,  the 
more  favorable  was  the  prognosis.  This  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  experi- 
ence. It  is  misleading  to  draw  any  prognostic  conclusions  from  the 
duration  of  this  stage. 

It  is  commonly  stated  in  text-books  that  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  of  smallpox  the  fever  subsides  and  a  general  abatement  of 
the  systemic  symptoms  occurs.  In  our  experience  a  decided  remission 
in  the  temperature  does  not  take  place  in  unmodified  smallpox  until 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  of  the  eruption.  In  very  mild  cases, 
more  particularly  in  those  modified  by  previous  vaccination,  the  temper- 
ature may  fall  to  normal  as  the  exanthem  makes  its  appearance.  With 
the  fall  of  the  fever  there  is  a  cessation  of  the  pains  and  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  patient.  In  mild  cases  of  varioloid  the 
illness  of  the  patient  is  terminated  at  this  stage.  In  severe  cases  the 
improvement  constitutes  but  a  brief  respite,  and  then  the  grim  struggle 
with  the  disease  begins. 

Stage  of  Eraption. — By  carefully  observing  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease  it  will  be  found  that  the  true  eruption  makes  its  appearance  with 
remarkable  regularity  on  the  third  day  of  the  illness,  calculating  from 
the  day  on  which  the  initial  chill  or  rigor  occurred.  In  modified  smallpox 
deviations  from  this  rule  may  be  noted.  The  eruption  almost  always 
appears  first  on  the  forehead  and  temples  near  the  edge  of  the  hair, 
and  on  the  wrists.  Not  infrequently  it  is  seen  first  on  the  upper  lip 
and  around  the  mouth.  It  rapidly  spreads  to  the  scalp,  face,  neck,  ears, 
forearms,  and  hands,  always  showing  a  decided  preference  for  the 
cutaneous  surfaces  habitually  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  sometimes  somewhat  earlier,  it  extends  to  the 
body  and  lower  extremities.  It  does  not  simultaneously  affect  these 
regions,  but  attacks  in  succession  the  back,  arms,  breast,  and  finally 
the  legs  and  feet.  In  rare  cases  the  exanthem  may  be  first  noted  on  the 
trunk  or  extremities. 

The  full  complement  of  lesions  does  not  make  its  appearance  at  once 
in  any  given  part;  the  eruption  continues  rather  to  multiply  for  two  or 
three  days  before  its  definite  limit  is  reached.  In  varioloid  new  lesions 
may  continue  to  appear  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Upon  carefully 
examining  the  eruption  it  is  seen  that  many  lesions  develop  at  the  sites 
of  hair  follicles  or  orifices  of  the  sebaceous  and  sudorific  glands. 

The  eruption  begins  as  small  red  spots  or  mr rules  some  of  which 
may  be  so  small  and  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  while  others  reach 
the  size  of  a  lentil-seed.  The  color  is  at  first  pinkish-red,  later  assuming 
a  deeper  tint.  In  many  cases  the  lesions  on  the  trunk  and  extremities 
present  the  appearance  of  flea-bites.    The  lesions  gradually  increase  in 
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size  and  number,  becoming  more  and  more  prominent,  so  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  they  assume  the  form  of  elevated  papules,  with  a  characteristic 
feel.  The  early  papules,  particularly  about  the  forehead  and  cheeks, 
may  be  more  demonstrable  to  the  sense  of  touch  than  to  the  eye.  They 
possess  a  peculiar  induration,  and  convey  to  the  finger  a  sensation 
similar  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  grains  of  shot  embedded 
in  the  skin.  The  "shotty"  feel  varies  in  degree  in  different  cases. 
Some  papules  are  extremely  hard,  while  others  possess  comparatively 
little  induration.  They  are  at  first  always  discrete,  but  they  may  rapidly 
increase  in  number  and  become  confluent,  even  before  the  vesicular 
stage  is  reached. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  eruption,  or  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  very 
many  of  the  lesions  which  made  their  appearance  first  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  little  clear  serum.  Indeed,  in  many  patients,  one  will  be 
able  to  note  on  the  second  day  a  lesion  here  and  there  which  has  become 
vesicular  in  advance  of  the  general  eruption.  These  precocious  vesicles 
are  frequently  of  diagnostic  import,  enabling  one  in  doubtful  cases  to 
assert  the  variolous  nature  of  the  disease.  By  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
all  of  the  lesions  are  converted  into  vesicles.  At  this  stage  they  commonly 
have  the  size  and  shape  of  a  split-pea.  Small  vesicles  are  apt  to  be 
conical  or  acuminate,  while  the  larger  lesions  have  a  convexly  flat  or 
hemispherical  appearance.  The  vesicle  of  smallpox  is  extremely  firm; 
not  infrequently  it  feels  harder  to  the  finger  than  the  papule  from  which 
it  developed.  In  no  other  disease  do  the  vesicles  acquire  such  a  degree 
of  induration  and  hardness.  The  color  of  the  vesicle  is  at  first  pinlush, 
the  tint  extending  to  the  areola  surrounding  it.  Later,  as  the  fluid 
exudation  into  it  increasas,  it  assumes  a  peculiar  opaline  or  pearly  hue. 
This,  with  the  shining  and  glistening  surface,  imparts  to  the  vesicle  a 
most  distinctive  appearance.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  smallpox  vesicle  is  the  so-called  **umbilication."  In  the  smaller 
acuminate  vesicles  this  is  seen  as  a  minute  central  depression  or  invagi- 
nation, representing  in  all  probability  the  mouth  of  a  hair  follicle  or 
sweat  duct.  '^I^his  fonn  of  iimbilication  may  ocrasionallv  be  met  with 
in  other  cutaneous  diseases,  when  the  lesions  are  situated  at  the  mouths 
of  the  pilarv  or  sudoriparous  orifices.  In  the  larger,  pea-sized  vesicles 
the  uml)ilicati()n  is  seen  as  a  round,  oval,  or  slightly  irregular  indentation. 
In  this  case  the  depression  is  flatter  and  is  probably  due  to  the  bulging 
of  the  periphery  of  the  poek.  This  latter  form  of  umbilication  is  of 
important  diagnostic  value,  as  but  few  other  vesicular  diseases  produce 
quite  the  same  appearance.  The  forearms  and  the  backs  of  the  hands 
are,  perhaps,  the  regions  u{)on  which  umhilieation  is  most  character- 
istically seen.  Umbilication  is  only  ()l)served  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  vesicles.  It  is  by  no  means  a  constant  feature  of  smallpox  eruption 
and,  indeed,  is  not  infre(juently  absent  altogether.  This  is  particu- 
larly tnie  of  cases  of  varioloid.  A  fonn  of  secondary  umbilication  is 
commonly  seen  during  the  stage  of  decline  or  desiccation,  when  the 
pustules,  as  the  result  of  rupture  or  drying,  show  a  depression  in  the 
centre. 
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If  one  observes  closely  the  large,  clear  vesicles  of  about  tbe  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  particularly  those  situated  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the 
hands,  one  can  frequently  discern  through  the  epidermal  roof  something 
of  the  interior  construction  of  the  lesions.  They  will  be  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  compartments  which  are  divided  by  vertical  septa,  very 
much  like  the  divisions  of  an  orange.  The  vertical  partitions  are 
formed  by  the  spinning  out  and  reticulfttion  of  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  rete  mucosiim.  This  accounts  for  the  multilocular  character  of  the 
smallpox  vesicle,  and  explains  the  inability  to  completely  evacuate  its 
contents  by  a  single  puncture.  Large,  fully  developed  vesicles  frequently 
show  at  their  central  summit  a  disk  of  the  color  of  yellowish  serum, 
and  around  the  periphery  a  whitish,  puriform  ring  looking  not  unlike 
an  areua  senilis. 

The  predominance  of  the  eruption  of  smallpox  on  the  face  and  term- 
inal extremities  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  vascularity  of  the 
skin  in  these  regions.    That  lesions  are  attracted   by  an  overfilling  of 


Snullpox  trupUon  abowiii) 


eruption  apimnd. 


wtilch  iodlac  bad  been  applied  before 


the  cutaneous  vessels  is  seen  in  the  excessive  <levelopnient  of  the  erup- 
tion wherever  the  skin  has  l»een  irritate<l  or  congested.  It  is  a  common 
e.'cperience  in  the  hospital  to  see  in  a  cliscrete  case  of  smallpox  a  profusion 
of  lesions  over  a  rectangular  area  in  the  hunbar  or  epigastric  region 
where  a  raustanl  plaster  had  l>een  applied  during  the  initial  stage  for 
the  relief  of  pain.  Fig.  22  shows  a  inarke<l  confluence  of  the  pu.stules 
in  the  form  of  a  band  on  the  wrist  wlierc  the  patient  had  applied  iodine 
for  a  sprain  received  Itefore  his  ilhies.s.  .^ii  intense  coalescence  of  the 
eruption  upon  the  forearm  is  .-wen  in  Fig.  'J'i.  This  was  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  a  .sunburn  upon  these  parts. 

It  is  only  when  mechanical  or  chemical  irritati(ui  is  apphed  to  the 
skin  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  that  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  lesions  is  produced.  \Ve  have  frequently  applied  tincture  of 
iodine  and  .similar  applications  to  the  skin  in  the  early  days  of  the  erup- 
tion without  augmenting  the  variolous  crop  in  tJie  region  thti.''  trcntcd. 
Some  of   the  older  physicians  pur|HJsely  irritated  the  skin  of  certain 
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portions  of  the  Imdy  with  the  hope  of  deflecting  the  eniption  fn>ir>  the 
face  to  the  regions   thus   treateti.      Unfortunately,  tlie  eruption   wan 
increased  in  the  manipulated  arens  without  diininishinf;  the  iiijj 
lesions  on  the  face. 


'ni|>t[on  appeann]. 


Stage  of  Suppuration. — The  contents  of  the  vesicles  gradually  become 
more  anil  niurc  liirliid.  as  the  result  of  the  increased  exudation  of 
lenkorvlr-i.  uniil  tlic  It'sions  become  frankly  purulent.  Tliis  condition 
is  usually  rejulieii  in  unniwlified  smallpox  about  the  sixth  day  of  the 
eruption,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  (he  stage  of  suppuration.  The 
pustule.s  now,  in  good  r>art.  become  large  and  glolmlar,  and  stand  out 
prominently  from  the  skin.  Their  color  varies  somewhat  in  different 
cases.  At  times  the  pustules  acquire  a  distinctly  yellowish  tint  not 
unlike  the  color  of  ordinary  pus.  Frequently,  they  retain  until  ruptured 
a  peculiar  chalky  or  grayish-white  hue.  The  reddish  areola,  whicli  is 
observed  about  the  vesicles,  develops  in  this  stage  into  a  broader, 
deeper-hued,  violaceous  halo.  Where  the  lesions  are  closely  aggregated 
the  entire  interpustular  integument  becomes  reddened  and  tumefied. 
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^Vell-p^onounced  Discrete  Smallpox  in  an  Unvaccinated 
SuLo^ct  on  the  Eighth  Day  of  Eruption,  showing  the  relative 
sparsity  of  the  lesions  upon  the  trunk. 
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On  the  face  and  scidp,  where  the  eruption  is  apt  to  be  profuse,  the 
redness  and  intumescence  are  so  extreme  as  to  render  the  features  of 
the  patients  completely  unrecognizable.  The  eyelids,  as  the  result  of 
oedema  of  the  loose  areolar  tissue,  become  enormously  puffed  and  com- 
pletely close  the  palpebral  cleft,  which  is  bathed  in  a  puriform  secretion. 
The  patient  for  a  time  is  unable  to  see,  owing  to  a  complete  closure  of 
the  eyehds.  The  lips,  nose,  and  ears  are  distorted,  the  normal  contour 
of  the  face  is  lost,  and  the  entire  head  swollen  beyond  human  propor- 
tions. The  patient  presents  a  most  revolting  and  loathsome  appear- 
ance. One  seeing  the  disease  for  the  first  time  in  this  stage  is  apt  to  be 
appalled  by  the  horrible  spectacle.  The  patient  is  sorely  distressed  by 
the  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  scalp,  inasmuch  as  contact  with 
the  pillow  b  a  source  of  unendurable  pun. 


As  the  eruption  on  the  body  and  tower  extremities  is  later  in  making 
its  appearance  than  that  on  the  face,  so  also  is  it  later  in  reaching  matur- 
ation. When  the  lesions  upon  the  face  have  become  vesicular,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  efflorescence  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities  is  still  in 
the  papular  stage.  In  hke  manner  the  facial  lesions  will  have  advanced 
to  pustulation  by  the  time  that  the  eruption  on  the  body  has  become 
vesicular.  There  is  noticeable,  therefore,  this  regular  multiformity  in 
the  character  of  the  lesions  ujkjii  the  different  portions  of  the  body. 
About  the  eighth  day  the  pustules  on  the  face  have  reached  their 
greatest  development,  and  the  process  of  retrogression  then  begins. 
They  become  yellowish,  present  a  shrunken  or  shrivelled  appearance, 
and  rupture  or  collapse.  On  rupturinj;  the  pu.stules  give  exit  to  a  viscid, 
glairy,  dirty-yellow  pus,  which  dries  in  the  form  of  yellowish  or  brownish 
crusts.  A  gradual  subsidence  in  the  inflammation  and  swelling  takes 
place,  and  the  normal  outlines  of  the  face  are  once  more  restored. 


PLATE  XV. 


Well-pronounced  Discrete  Smallpox  in  an  Unvaccinated 
Sulyect  on  the  Eighth  Day  of  Eruption,  showing  the  relative 
sparsily  or  the  lesions  upon  the  trunk. 
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On  the  face  and  scalp,  where  the  eruption  is  apt  to  be  profuse,  the 
redness  and  intumescence  are  so  extreme  as  to  render  the  features  of 
the  patients  completely  unrecognizable.  The  eyelids,  as  the  result  of 
oedema  of  the  loose  areolar  tissue,  become  enormously  puffed  and  com- 
pletely close  the  palpebral  cleft,  which  is  bathed  in  a  puriform  secretion. 
The  patient  for  a  time  is  unable  to  see,  owing  to  a  complete  closure  of 
the  eyehds.  The  hps,  nose,  and  ears  are  distorted,  the  normal  contour 
of  the  face  is  lost,  and  the  entire  head  swollen  beyond  human  propor- 
tions. The  patient  presents  a  most  revolting  and  loathsome  appear- 
ance. One  seeing  the  disease  for  the  first  time  in  this  stage  is  apt  to  be 
appalled  by  the  horrible  spectacle.  The  patient  is  sorely  distressed  by 
the  inSammation  and  swelling  of  the  scalp,  inasmuch  as  contact  with 
the  pillow  is  a  source  of  unendurable  pain. 
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As  the  eruption  on  the  body  and  lower  extremities  is  later  in  making 
its  appearance  than  that  on  the  face,  so  also  is  it  later  in  reaching  matur- 
atiun.  When  the  lesions  upon  the  face  have  become  vesicular,  it  will 
l»e  found  that  the  efflorescence  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities  is  still  in 
the  papular  stage.  In  like  manner  the  facial  lesions  will  have  ailvanced 
to  pustulation  by  the  time  that  the  eruption  on  the  body  has  become 
vesicular.  There  is  noticeable,  therefore,  this  regular  multiformity  in 
the  character  of  the  lesions  upon  the  different  portions  of  the  body. 
About  the  eighth  day  the  pustules  on  the  face  have  reached  their 
greatest  development,  and  the  process  of  retrogression  then  begins. 
They  become  yellowish,  present  a  shrunken  or  shrivelled  appearance, 
and  rupture  or  collapse.  On  rupturing  the  pustules  give  exit  to  a  viscid, 
glairy,  dirty-yellow  pus,  which  dries  in  the  form  of  yellowish  or  brownish 
crusts.  A  gradual  sul>sidence  in  the  inflammation  and  swelling  takes 
place,  and  the  normal  outlines  of  the  face  are  once  more  restored. 
12 
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During  the  stage  of  pustulation  the  lesions  which  exhibited  umhili- 
cation  become  distended  and  globular,  thus  etfacing  llie  central  depres- 
sion. The  epithelial  bands  holding  down  the  centre  of  the  lesion,  in  all 
probability  become  dissolved  away,  permitting  the  roof  of  the  pustule 
to  assume  an  hemispherical  form. 

The  eruption  on  the  trunk  is  almost  always  much  less  abundant  than 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Not  infrequently  tlie  hj'pogasfrium  is  quite 
free  from  piisliiles,  even  when  the  face  and  hands  show  a  marked  degree 
of  confluence.  Kxceptions  to  this  rule  are,  however,  occasionally  met 
with.  We  have  seen  patients  the  skin  of  whose  body  was  so  profusely 
covered  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  place  the  tip  of  the  finger 


upon  a  heiillhy  area  of  skin.  Of  course,  in  such  cases  the  danger  to 
the  patient  is  correspondingly  increased,  inasmuch  as  the  gravity  of  the 
disease  is,  as  a  rule,  directly  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  eruption. 

In  a  well-pronoun  ceil  case  of  seni  icon  fluent  sraallfjox  under  our  care 
an  approximate  count  of  the  number  of  lesions  was  made.  This  was 
accomplished  by  dividing  the  cutaneous  surface  into  certain  areas  by 
means  of  a  colored  crayon  and  counting  the  pustules  unthin  these  bound- 
aries. Upon  the  face  and  scalp  tlie  confluence  of  the  pustules  precluded 
the  possibility  of  (heir  lieing  covmted.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
Dumber  present  was  therefore  made. 

The  number  of  lesions  computed  upon  the  different  portions  of  the 
body  is  herewHth  appended: 
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PLATE  XVII. 


Moderately  Severe  Form  of  Smallpox  in  an  Unvacclnated 
Negro  on  ihe  Eighth  Day  of  Eruption.  Semiconfluenl  on  face, 
discrete  on  trunk,  and  extremities. 
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Total  on  fiDgera  of  one  band 


r  Thumb  61 

Index  finger  97 

Middle    *'      95  }-  ...       392 

Ring       "      81 

Little      "      58 

Donal  sarfiice  of  one  band 382 

Palmar      ••         «'  " 129 

Total  lesions  on  both  hands 1,806 

Forearms 4,400 

Anns 2,840 

Chest 1,000 

Abdomen 175 

Thighs 4.180 

Legs 2,850 

Feet 750 

Back 5,700 

Estimated  number  on  face  aud  scalp 3,000 


ToUl 26,701 

By  evacuating  some  of  the  pustules  with  a  pipette  we  estimated  that 
the  lesions  at  the  height  of  their  development  each  contained  about 
three  drops  of  pus.  Such  a  computation  developed  the  surprising  fact 
that  the  patient  referred  to  carried  in  his  skin  about  five  quarts  of  pus. 

We  have  seen  large  men  with  more  profuse  eruptions,  who  must 
have  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  thousand  pustules.  With  this 
pnxligious  amount  of  punilent  material  in  the  skin  the  wonder  is  that 
any  patient  thus  afflicted  should  recover. 

'^The  pustules  on  the  trunk  appear  to  have  a  more  superficial  seat  in 
the  skin  than  on  cutaneous  surfaces  constantly  exposed  to  the  air;  hence 
they  are  not  accompanied  by  the  same  amount  of  inflammatory  swell- 
ing or  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  cutis.     There  is,  moreover,  very 

little  tendencv  on  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  to  confluence  of  the 

» 

lesions.  We  frequently  note  a  coalescence  of  two  or  three  pustules  as  a 
result  of  their  contiguity,  but  the  vast  majority  of  th?  lesions  remain 
<liscrete. 

This  statement,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  efl^orescence  on  the 
hand:*  and  feet.  In  these  regions  the  degree  of  confluence  may  be  intense 
and  cause  the  patient  great  suffering.  As  a  resuh  of  the  thickness  of 
the  overlying  epidennison  the  palms  and  soles,  the  pustules  do  not  acquire 
as  great  a  prominence  as  elsewhere.  Being  bound  down  by  the  tense 
and  unyielding  horny  layer  of  skin,  pressure  is  made  upon  the  delicate 
underlying  cutaneous  nerves,  producing  distressing  pain.  In  a  severe 
attack  of  smallpox  the  palms  and  soles,  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  the 
dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  profusely  covered.  When  the 
pustular  stage  is  reached  the  patient  l)ec()mes  perfectly  helpless;  he  is 
unable  to  feed  himself  or  in  any  way  utilize  his  hands.  It  is  pitiful  to 
Uphold  him  in  l)ed,  with  his  hands  and  fingers  semiflexed,  and  his  arms 
outstretched  for  fear  of  the  dreaded  contact  with  the  bed-clothing.  At 
times  the  pustules  on  the  back  of  the  hands  fuse  and  produce  large 
bullie,  or  even  an  extensive  undermining  of  the  epidennis  similar  to 
that  seen  in  a  bad  scald. 

During  the  suppurative  stage  a  most  penetrating  and  ofltensive  odor 
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emanates  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  from  the  pus-stained  bed 
and  body  linen.  This  stench  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
effete  and  purulent  discharge,  and  is  not  pecuUar  to  smallpox.  In 
neglected  cases  the  odor  is  most  sickening,  and  may  pervade  toe  atmos- 
phere of  a  room  or,  indeed,  of  an  entire  house. 

Eraption  npon  the  Mucous  Membranes. — Simultaneous  with  the 
appearance  of  the  smallpox  efflorescence  upon  the  cutaneous  surface, 
or  a  little  earher,  the  eruption  develops  upon  the  adjacent  mucous 
membranes.  The  involvement  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  those 
mucous  surfaces  which  are  near  the  external  orifices,  or  to  which 
the  air  has   access.     The  eruption  early  attacks  the  lining  of  the 


mouth,  nose,  and  pharynx,  and  in  severe  cases  the  larynx,  bronchi, 
and  cesophagus.  Tlie  extent  of  the  enantlieni  iMjars  a  direct  relation  to 
the  severity  of  the  eruption  of  the  skin.  The  lesions,  however,  are 
seldom  as  profuse  upon  the  niiicous  surfaces  as  upon  the  integument. 
If  an  exaininalion  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  he  made  at  the  veiy  begin- 
ning of  the  eruptive  stage,  small  yet  distinct  red  spots  may  be  seen  upon 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  buccal  surfaces,  and  anterior  arches  of  the  palate. 
These  macules  are  pinhead  sized  and  larger,  and  of  an  intense  red 
color,  which  contrasts  with  the  violaceous  or  bhiish-red  tint  of  the  sur- 
rounding mucDus  membrane.  In  a  short  time  the  spots  become  slightly 
elevated  or  papular,  frequenlly  exhibiting  a  whitish,  glistening  centre. 
The  parallelism  with  the  evolution  of  the  cutaneous  pock  ceases  at  this 
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stage  of  the  development.  The  mucous-membrane  lesion  does  not  pass 
through  the  stage  of  papule,  vesicle,  and  pustule,  but  pursues  a  charac- 
teristic course  which  is  determined  by  its  peculiar  structure  and  its  dif- 
ferent environment.  There  is  perhaps  an  efiFort  on  the  part  of  nature 
toward  the  formation  of  vesicles,  but  the  thin  and  delicate  epithelium 
which  serves  as  a  covering  is  destroyed  by  the  macerating  influence 
of  the  moist  secretion  in  which  they  are  constantly  bathed.  As  the 
eruption  upon  the  skin  becomes  vesicular  and  pustular,  the  lesions  in  the 
mouth  assume  a  whitish  or  grayish  appearance,  with  but  little  if  any 
elevation  above  the  surface.  The  denudation  of  the  epithelial  covering 
of  the  pocks  leads  to  the  production  of  circumscribed  erosions  or  super- 
ficial ulcerations. 

Soreness  of  the  throat,  particularly  on  swallowing,  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing  symptoms  of  the  early  eruptive  stage.  But  few  patients 
with  well-marked  attacks  escape  this  suffering.  Even  when  the  patient 
IS  feeling  otherwise  well  the  condition  of  the  throat  constitutes  a  source 
of  bitter  complaint.  In  severe  cases,  at  a  later  stage,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  is  so  abraded,  swollen,  and  painful  that  the  use  of 
solid  food  is  rendered  impossible,  and  the  patient  is  forced  to  subsist 
entirely  on  a  liquid  diet. 

The  tongue  is  often  the  seat  of  lesions  which  seriously  embarrass 
its  movement  in  speaking  and  eating.  Occasionally  an  intense  form 
of  glossitis  is  set  up,  causing  the  organ  to  swell  so  enormously  as  to  pre- 
vent its  retention  wholly  within  the  mouth.  This  condition,  which  was 
designated  by  the  older  writers  as  glossitis  variolosa,  is  apt  to  greatly 
interfere  with  swallowing,  and  is  under  all  circumstances  to  be  regarded 
as  an  unfavorable  sign. 

Much  annoyance  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  eruption  in  the 
nasal  cavities.  The  mucous  membrane  is  at  first  swollen  and  inflamed, 
and  later  covered  with  crusts  which  obstruct  the  nares  and  render  nasal 
breathing  difficult  and  often  impossible.  This  is  particularly  a  source 
of  distress  to  nursing  infants,  who  are  obliged  to  release  the  nipple  from 
time  to  time  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  air. 

The  eruptive  process  may  involve  both  the  pharynx  and  larynx  and 
cause  so  much  inflammation  and  swelling  as  to  make  deglutition  difficult 
or  impossible,  or  it  may  lead  to  the  production  of  hoarseness  and  complete 
aphonia.  In  severe  cases  an  acute  cedema  of  the  glottis  may  develop, 
which  may  seriously  or  even  fatally  impede  respiration.  Trousseau  re- 
cords several  fatal  cases  of  this  character:  ''  Three  smallpox  patients,  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  which  had  run  a  perfectly  normal  course, 
were  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  suffocation  which  carried  them  off  in 
a  few  seconds,  before  there  was  time  for  anyone  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. In  one  patient  autopsy  showed  laryngitis,  with  variolous  lesions 
below  the  glottis." 

In  severe  smallpox  in  children  we  have  found  it  ne(  essary  in  four 
instances  to  employ  intubation  in  order  to  prevent  asphyxia.  In  all  of 
these  cases  there  was  laryngitis  with  considerable  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane.    Although  relief  was  temporarily  afforded,  death  ultimately 
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occurred  in  all  four  cases.  In  one  of  the  children  the  laryngeal  stenosis 
came  on  late  after  complete  decrustation  had  occurred  on  the  skin, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  child  appeared  to  be  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

The  mucous  membranes  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  may  also 
be  involved.  The  eruption  may  attack  the  vulva  and  the  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  vagina,  but  the  lesions  in  these  parts  are  not  apt  to  be  abun- 
dant. The  lower  part  of  the  rectal  mucosa  may  also  be  the  seat  of  the 
variolous  eruption.  The  meatus  urinarius  is  occasionally  involved  in 
both  males  and  females,  but  the  urethral  channel  nearly  always  escapes. 

Delirium. — As  previously  stated,  a  variable  degree  of  delirium  may 
accompany  the  high  fever  of  the  initial  stage.  In  our  experience  the 
most  violent  disturbance  of  cerebration  occurs  during  the  early  eruptive 
period.  This  may  be,  in  some  cases,  merely  the  continuation  of  the 
earlier  delirium,  but  in  others  it  seems  to  begin  after  the  exanthem  has 
made  its  appearance.  Some  patients  are  apparently  the  subjects  of 
delusions  of  persecution  and  of  hallucinations,  and  imagine  that  some 
one  is  about  to  do  them  bodily  harm.  Acting  on  this  supposition  the 
demented  patient  attempts  to  escape  from  the  hospital  and,  what  is 
quite  strange,  will  almost  always  prefer  to  gain  egress  through  the 
window.  On  a  number  of  occasions  patients,  by  the  exercise  of  cun- 
ning and  the  awaiting  of  a  favorable  opportunity,  have  effected  their 
flight  with  mar\^ellous  celerity,  and  have  gained  a  temporary  liberty 
in  this  manner.  In  some  patients  the  temporary  derangement  takes 
the  form  of  a  suicidal  or  homicidal  mania.  One  of  our  patients  at- 
tempted self-destruction  by  striking  himself  on  the  head  with  a  drinking 
mug,  inflicting  several  large  and  painful  wounds. 

On  anotlier  occasion  a  female,  by  cunningly  embracing  an  opportune 
moment,  quickly  ran  to  an  open  fire-grate,  on  which  she  seated  herself. 
While  her  clothing  wa^  burning  around  her  and  her  flesh  charring,  she 
violently  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  nurse  to  extricate  her.  We  recall 
another  patient  who  rose  from  his  bed  at  night,  struck  the  nurse  to 
the  floor,  and  effected  his  escape  in  his  night-<'lothes ;  he  wandered  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  hospital,  and  succeeded,  by  a  shrewd 
and  plausii>le  story,  in  prevailin^^  upon  the  credulity  of  a  wagon  driver, 
who  conveyed  him  to  his  desired  destination. 

These  patients  are  often  ai)le  to  answer  questions  coherently,  and  one, 
unprepared,  may  he  completely  deceived  as  to  their  mental  condition. 
They  are  apt  to  exhibit,  however,  some  injection  of  the  conjunctiva* 
and  a  wild  expression  of  the  countenance.  This  form  of  deHrium  was 
called  hv  the  older  writers  delirium  fcrox. 

Patients  thus  alTerted  re(niire  to  he  closely  watched,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, restrained  in  bed  by  straps  or  other  means.  When  a  patient  com- 
plains of  persecution  or  asks  to  be  permitted  to  attend  to  some  business 
at  home  for  a  dav  or  two,  close  surveillance  is  necessary. 

We  have  oiiserved  this  active  dcliriinn  most  often  during  the  papular 
and  vesicular  stage  of  the  eruption.  When  it  occurs  it  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  confluent  variety  of  smallpox,  yet  we  have  known  it  to 
occur  in  comparatively  mild  forms  of  the  disease  or  when  the  patient 
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had  become  quite  apyretic.  The  persistence  of  the  delirium  for  a  number 
of  days  is  a  symptom  of  evil  portent. 

The  delirium  which  is  seen  later,  during  the  decline  of  the  eruption, 
is  of  a  different  character.  It  is  then  of  a  low,  muttering  form,  and  fre- 
quently associated  with  general  tremor,  dry  tongue,  quick  and  tremu- 
lous pulse,  and  a  collapsed  appearance  of  the  features.  These  nervous 
symptoms  are  not  peculiar  to  smallpox,  but  may  be  seen  in  the  terminal 
stage  of  typhoid  and  other  fevers. 

The  various  forms  of  delirium,  while  more  frequently  observed  in 
alcoholics,  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  poison  of  the  disease  acting 
upon  the  nerve  centres. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  initial  fever  in  unmodified  small- 
pox continues  high  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  eruption,  when 
there  occurs  either  a  well-marked  remission  or  a  brief  period  of  apy- 
rexia.  In  very  mild  cases  the  fever  subsides  earlier.  The  fall  of  the 
temperature,  at  this  stage,  even  in  severe  cases,  is  not  infrequently  very 
rapid,  so  rapid,  indeed,  as  to  drop  from  a  high  degree  to  normal  or  even 
subnormal  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours.  The  difference 
between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  is  not  great,  although 
the  latter,  as  a  rule,  is  slightly  higher.  When  the  temperature  falls 
there  is  usually  amelioration  of  all  the  s}Tnptoms.  The  pulse  becomes 
almost  normal;  the  respirations  are  easier;  the  pain  in  the  back,  head- 
ache, and  irritability  of  the  stomach  all  disappear,  except  in  critical 
cases;  the  delirium  ceases,  enabling  the  patient  to  rest  and  enjoy  re- 
freshing slumber.  Even  the  appetite  may  return,  and  the  patient  may 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  critical  period  of  the  disease  has  passed  and 
that  recovery  has  begun.  The  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  is  never  so 
complete  in  variola  vera  as  it  is  in  varioloid.  In  the  latter  variety  the 
fever  and  other  systemic  symptoms  frequently  disappear,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  convalescence  is  established;  but  in  the  former  the  chief  danger 
is  vet  to  be  encountered. 

At  or  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  stage  of  suppuration 
the  temperature  again  begins  to  rise,  and  continues  elevated  until  the 
completion  of  the  eruptive  process,  or  longer  if  complications  arise. 
This  rise  constitutes  the  so-called  secondary  or  suppurative  fever  of 
smallpox.  This  latter  pyrexia  is  not  apt  to  equal  in  intensity  the  initial 
elevation  of  temperature.  When  the  disease  is  of  moderate  severity 
the  temperature  may  not  rise  above  102°  F.  or  103°  F.,  but  in  well- 
marked  confluent  cases  it  frequently  reaches  104°  F.,  rarely  exceeding 
that  |X)int.  W^hen  hyperpyrexia  develops,  the  thermometer  registering 
105°  F.,  106°  F.,  or  107°  F.,  the  danger  of  a  fatal  outcome  is  corres- 
pondingly increased.  The  maximum  degree  of  fever  is  often  reached 
during  the  hours  which  immediately  precede  dissolution.  Wunderlich 
reports  an  antemortem  temperature  of  109.2°  F.,  and  Simon  has  seen 
temperatures  of  110°  and  112°  F.  immediately  after  death. 

The  secondarv  fever  commences  ordinarily  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  dav 
of  the  eruption,  when  the  vesicles  begin  to  fill  with  pus.  It  is  of  indefi- 
nite duration,  depending  directly  upon  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
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cutaneous  outbreak.  In  a  well-marked,  discrete,  or  semiconfluent 
smallpox  the  pyrexia  is  apt  to  last  from  three  to  six  days.  In  severe  con- 
fluent cases  it  may  continue  for  eight  to  twelve  days  or  longer.  It  is 
not  unconmion  for  the  secondary  fever  to  merge  without  intermission 
into  the  pyrexia  produced  by  the  common  septic  complications,  such 
as  boils,  abscesses,  etc.  The  elevation  of  temperature  may,  under  such 
conditions,  continue  for  four,  five,  or  six  weeks  or  even  longer.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  suppurative  fever  the  variation  between  the  morning 
and  evening  temperature  is  apt  to  equal  one  or  two  degrees.  The  max- 
imal elevation  usually  occurs,  in  severe  cases,  between  the  seventh  and 
tenth  days.  Later,  when  boils  and  abscesses  develop,  the  diurnal 
variations  are  most  pronounced,  the  evening  fever  not  infrequently 
reaching  104°  or  105°  F.,  while  the  matinal  temperature  registers  only 
99°  F.  The  puke  and  respiration  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the 
temperature  curve.  The  puke,  however,  is  apt  to  be  higher  in  propor- 
tion to  the  temperature  than  during  the  initial  stage.  With  a  tempera- 
ture of  104°  or  105°  the  cardiac  pulsations  not  infrequently  reach  140 
or  150  to  the  minute.  When  the  morning  remission  occurs  there  is  a 
considerable  slowing  in  the  puke  rate.  As  is  quite  to  be  expected,  the 
patient  experiences  more  comfort  in  the  mornings  than  later  in  the  day. 
During  the  pustular  stage  the  chief  complaint  of  the  patient  is  the  gen- 
eral soreness  of  the  skin.  The  couch  upon  which  he  lies  is  metaphor- 
ically, if  not  actually,  **a  bed  of  thorns;"  whichever  way  he  turns  he 
makes  pressure  upon  the  sensitive  and  inflamed  pocks.  Nervous  appre- 
hension, restlessness,  and  sleeplessness  are  prominent  symptoms  of 
thk  perio<l.  The  patient  is  conscious  of  an  increasing  degree  of  pros- 
tration, and  is  frequently  much  concerned  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
illness.  It  l>ecomes  necessary  to  allay  tlie  nervousness  of  the  patient 
and  induce  sleep  by  the  administration  of  an  anodyne.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day  a  sudden  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  is  often  observ^ed.  The  sufferer  becomes  brighter,  volunteers 
information  that  he  feels  better,  and  exhibits  altogether  a  lesser  degree 
of  prostration.  This  is  usually  coincident  with  the  onset  of  the  period 
of  involution  and  retrogression  of  the  eruption. 

Period  of  Involution  and  Retrogression  of  the  Eruption. — The 
exanthem  of  smallpox  reaches  the  acme  of  its  development  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  pustular  stage.  This  constitutes  the  turning  point  not 
only  of  the  eruption,  but  frequently  of  the  disease.  The  first  evidence 
of  retrogression  of  the  exanthem  is  noted  in  the  subsidence  of  the 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  skin,  more  particularly  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  pustules.  The  abatement  is  first  seen  on  the  face, 
where  the  redness  and  oedema  have  been  most  conspicuous.  The  eye- 
lids become  less  swollen,  permitting  the  patient  to  again  perceive  the 
grateful  light  of  day.  The  tumefied  features  gradually  assume  their 
normal  contour,  and  the  patient  begins  to  acquire  some  semblance  of  his 
former  self.  Synchronous  with  the  disappearance  of  the  intumescence 
the  pustules  begin  to  dry;  this  j)eriod  is  called,  therefore,  the  stage  of  desic- 
cation.   The  drying  of  the  contents  of  the  pustule  is  soon  followed  by 
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&  casting  off  of  the  crusts,  when  the  stage  of  decruslatum  is  entered  upon. 
Nature  in  this  manner  attempts  to  rid  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  the 
effete  products  which  have  there  collected,  and,  finally,  restore  it  to  its 
normal  condition. 

The  involution  of  the  smallpox  exanthem  does  not  occur  simulta- 
neously upon  all  portions  of  the  body  surface,  but  follows  the  same 
sequence  observed  during  the  development  of  the  eruption.  It  is  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  first  evidence  of  desiccation  should  be  found 
in  the  facial  lesions.  The  pustules  in  this  region  may  dry  without  rup- 
ture, although  more  commonly  the  purulent  contents  of  the  lesions 
exude  upon  the  surface  and  dry  in  the  form  of  yellowish  crusts.  This  color 
gradually  becomes  darker  until  it  assumes  a  brownish  tint.  In  neglected 
cases  the  crusts  may  become  almost  black,  enveloping  the  face  in  an 
unsightly,  immovable  mask.    The  adherence  of  the  crusts  to  the  subja- 
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cent  tissues  varies  in  degree  jifconling  to  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the 
involvement  of  (lie  cutis.  Where  the  piisliile  is  sujierficially  seated 
and  there  is  no  uleenition  of  the  skin,  the  crust  is  readily  detached, 
ex|)osing  to  view  merely  a  redilened  area  of  ihe  skin. 

At  the  same  time  that  desicealiim  is  well  estalili.shed  on  the  face,  the 
trunk  and  extremities  will  exhibit  lesions  di.stended  with  fluid  pus. 
These  rupture,  form  crusts,  aiul  then  pass  thniugh  the  process  just 
<lescribe<l.  At  this  period  of  tlie  disease  the  offensive  odor  previously 
mentioned  liecumes  most  marked;  in  some  ca.ses  it  is  quite  uni)earable, 
especially  when  the  <-on(eiils  of  tlie  pusiules  discharge  and  decompo.se  on 
the  skin,  or  soak  into  the  l)ed-<-lo(hes  and  there  undergo  putrefaction. 

After  the  rupture  of  large  pustules  the  centres  frecjuently  dry  and 
sink  in,  producing  a  eup-shuix-d  depression  or  uinliilication.  This 
secondarif  umbit  teal  ion  dilfers  from  the  priinarv  varietv  in  being  dis- 
tinctly larger,  more  conspicuous,  and  occurring  a(  a  much  later  stage 
of  Ihe  eruption.  This  form  of  undnlieation  is  most  typically  seen  on 
the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands. 


Smallpox  in  the  Late  Pustular  and  Deslccative  Stage. 


Gollnpas  of  puatulea. 


due  to  ruplure  and  c«ntnil 
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When  the  variolous  pocks  desiccate  without  rupture  they  undergo  a 
gradual  condensation  of  structure  and  a  deepening  of  their  color.  When 
they  are  completely  dried  they  are  convexly  flat,  rounded,  of  homy 
hardness,  and  of  a  characteristic  reddish-brown  or  mahogany  color. 
Upon  the  back  of  the  hands  the  dried,  horny  pock  not  infrequently 
preserves  in  its  centre  a  well-marked  umbilication.  Some  of  the  crusts 
exhibit  peculiar  markings  resembling  an  x  or  a  maltese  cross.  In  severe 
smallpox  these  homy  pocks  are  usually  limited  to  the  hands  and  feet. 
In  varioloid  they  may  develop  in  other  regions  also,  even  upon  the  face. 
In  this  case  the  pustule,  which  is  usually  small,  contracts  into  a  hard, 
homy,  shining  crust  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  These  crusts  are  often 
of  diagnostic  value,  particularly  when  mild  cases  are  seen  at  a  late  stage 
of  the  disease. 


yeror  the  pa'msof  lliehaiidB. 


U(»on  the  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces  flie  smallpox  lesion  dries  into 
the  mahogany-fok»re<l  cmst  <le.st'ril)ed.  These  pocks  have  the  sliafw  of 
lentil  .see<ls,  and  are  embedded  in  the  thick,  corneous  layer  of  the  epi- 
dennis.  Here  they  remain  for  weeks  if  undi.slurbed,  hwoming  denser 
in  structure  and  darker  in  color.  IJut  few  patients  have  the  patience 
to  wait  for  the  .spontaneous  shedding  of  these  cru.sfs.  If  is  a  favorite 
ijccupation  of  convalescents  to  shell  out  the  drieil  jiocks  from  their  epi- 
dermal l>eds.  Inasmuch  as  the  pocks  in  this  region  usually  Jiave  their 
seat  in  the  epidermis,  nothing  is  left  save  small  e.xcavations  in  the  horny 
layer.  The  uppermost  layer  of  the  epidermis  is  later  removed  through 
the  process  of  destpiamation.  The  mahogany-colored  pocks  upon  the 
palms  and  soles  present  a  quite  characteri.stic  ap|>earance,  which  may 
render  aid  in  the  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases.  In  very  mild  cases  minute 
pocks  not  larger  than  pinheads  are  found  intersj>ersed  with  the  larger 
icsion.s. 

'ITie  stage  of  desiccation  usually  l:)egins  about  the  ele\enth  or  twelfth 
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day  of  the  eniption;  in  mild  cases  it  commences  earlier,  while  id  grave 
forms  of  the  disease  it  is  postponed.  If  the  case  is  to  end  in  recoverj' 
there  is  at  this  time,  nut  only  Improvement  in  the  cutaneous  s^Tnptoms, 
but  also  an  amelioration  in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.    With 


the  involiitiim  of  the  I'XiHitlifTii,  llic  fever  siilisidrs  mid  die  pulse  lessens 
ill  fm|i(eiicy.  In  favoral.!.-  (■;i-.<>s  llie  (.■iii|H-riHinv  rj.i-li  diiy  Tiiore  nearly 
approaches  the  noraiul  stiitidard.    If  ihtTc  \iv  toiisiilerable  involvement 
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of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  the  temperature  falls  less  rapidly, 
or  if  complications  arise  it  continues  for  a  varying  period  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  associated  conditions.  Although  the  fever  is  steadily 
decreasing,  the  patient  is  still  in  danger  from  exhaustion,  for  the  heart, 
kidneys,  and  other  organs  have  been  severely  taxed  by  the  septiciemic 
poisoning. 

The  mucous-membrane  lesions  of  the  upper  air  passages  improve  in 
favorable  cases  at  a  rather  earlier  period  than  the  cutaneous  manifes- 
tations. The  distressing  pain  on  swallowing  has  often  disappeared  by 
the  sixth  day.  The  nasal,  buccal,  and  pharyngeal  eruption,  being  less 
deep  and  destructive,  undergoes  a  comparatively  rapid  involution. 

In  regular  cases  of  variola  vera  it  usually  requires,  after  desiccation 
has  commenced,  from  three  to  four  weeks  for  all  of  the  crusts  to  become 
detached  and  fall  off.  This  makes  the  entire  duration  of  the  disease 
about  five  or  six  weeks. 


During  the  diying  stage  a  new  symptom  is  added  to  the  sufferer's 
already  extensive  category  of  ills.  The  incrustation  of  the  pustules  is 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  itching  which  varies  in  intensity 
from  slight  annoyance  to  unendurable  distress.  Adults  are  usually 
enabled  to  restrain  themselves  from  scratching  by  the  exercise  of  self- 
control.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  to  the  impulse  to  purchase 
relief  by  scratching  or  rubbing,  with  the  result  that  injury  is  often 
inflicted  upon  the  skin,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  in  children,  who 
have  had  unbridled  license  in  the  use  of  their  hands,  large,  abraded, 
bleeding  surfaces  or  crusted  sores  where  the  pustules  have  been  gouged 
with  the  finget^nails.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  scarring  in 
smallpox  Ls  due  to  secondary  injury  from  scratching.  While  this  agency 
may  l>e  a  factor  in  the  production  of  a  few  of  the  cicatrices,  the  vast 
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majority  of  them  result  from  the  destruction  of  portions  of  the  corium 
by  the  variolous  inflammation.  That  finger  traumatism  plays  but  an 
inconsiderable  role  in  the  scarring  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  children, 
despite  the  mechanical  violence  which  they  inflict  upon  the  skin,  escape 
as  a  rule  with  less  disfigurement  than  adults.  This  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  pocks  in  children  are  more  superficially  situated  in  the 
integument.  The  most  serious  consequence  of  scratching  is  in  the 
increased  liability  to  pyogenic  infections  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous 
tissue. 

It  is  only  after  the  completion  of  the  decrustation  that  one  can  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  permanent  injury  to  the  skin.  If  the  crusts  have 
been  softened  off  by  imguentous  substances  or  mechanically  removed, 
small,  irregular  depressions  filled  with  granulating  tissue  show  where 
the  integrity  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  has  been  affected.  On 
the  spontaneous  shedding  of  the  crusts  these  areas  will  be  seen  as 
reddish,  cicatrized  excavations.  The  extent  of  scarring  depends  entirely 
upon  the  depth  to  which  the  destructive  inflammation  has  extended. 
Pocks  which  remain  encapsuled  within  the  epidermis  will  leave  no 
permanent  evidence  of  their  presence.  They  will  be  followed  by  reddish 
stains,  the  result  of  a  passive  hyperaemia  of  the  papillary  bloodvessels. 
These  discolorations  are  quite  disfiguring  in  themselves,  but  disappear 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  On  exposure  to  cold  the  reddish  stains 
acquire  a  bluish  or  purplish  appearance.  As  time  goes  on  the  reddish 
color  becomes  darker  and  eventuates  in  a  brownish  pigmentation.  This 
pigmentation  is  fortunately  less  conspicuous  and  less  persistent  on  the 
face  than  on  the  covered  surfaces.  Even  after  several  months  the 
trunk  and  limbs  frequently  exhibit  stains  of  a  cafe-au-lait  hue.  In 
persons  of  swarthy  complexion  and  in  negroes  the  pigmentation  is 
greater  than  in  fairer-skinned  individuals.  The  stains  in  the  African 
race  are  often  (]uite  black  and  appear  to  persist  longer  on  the  face  than 
in  Cauccosians.  Where  tlie  true  skin  has  been  destroyed  in  negroes, 
the  normal  pigment  of  the  skin  is  fre(|uently  lost.  In  such  cases  a 
whitish  or  pinkish  discoloration  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  scar,  with 
a  hyperpi^niented  zone  surrounding  it. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  months  the  scars  of  smallpox  assume 
a  whitisli  color,  paler,  indeed,  than  the  surrounding  integument.  They 
may  be  round,  oval,  linear,  stellate,  radiate  or  irregular,  according  to 
the  configuration  or  grouping  of  the  lesions  which  caused  them.  They 
may  be  large  or  small,  deep  or  shallow;  not  infrequently  they  present 
sharp,  overhanging  edges.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  specially  char- 
acteristic about  the  pits  left  after  variola,  save  their  extent  and  distri- 
bution. Affecting  most  profusely  and  conspicuously  the  face,  they  give 
rise  to  the  well-known  "pock-marked"  countenance.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  similar  pits  sometimes  follow  a  severe  acne, 
particularly  of  the  necrotic  type.  The  writers  have  seen  scarred  acne 
patients  who  might  have  passed  for  variola  subjects.  The  older  writers 
gave  to  acne  the  significant  title  of  "stone  pock." 

Bv  a  curious  ironv  of  fate,  nature  obliterates  the  remains  of  the  vast 
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Severe  Altack  of  Smallpox  in  an  Unvaccinated  Woman.     Tenth 
day  of  Eruption.     Fane  painted  with  tincture  of  Iodine. 


PLATE  XXII. 


Pigmented  Stains  Tollowing  a  Severe  At'.ack  of  Smallpox. 
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majority  of  variolous  lesions  upon  the  covered  surfaces  of  the  body, 
whereas  indelible  evidence  is  left  upon  the  face  and  frequently  the 
hands  to  bear  witness  to  the  cruel  disease  through  which  the  patient 
has  passed.  Time,  however,  accomplishes  much  toward  the  effacement 
of  the  more  superficial  scars  an<l  the  mitigation  of  the  disfigurement 
produced  by  the  deeper  cicatrices. 

The  hair  of  the  head,  beard,  eyebrows,  etc.,  may  be  lost  after  the 
termination  of  a  severe  smallpox,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  erup- 
tion has  been  profuse  in  these  areas.  This  alopecia  is  probably  in  part 
of  febrile  origin  and  partly  the  result  of  the  local  influence  of  the 
exanthem.     Restoration  of  the  hair  usually  occurs,  and  this  is  complete 


Deep  forrlDg  Kad 


except  in  areas  in  which  the  hair  papilla  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
variolous  lesions. 

The  nails  of  the  fingers  and  the  toes  may  be  shed  in  severe  cases. 
This  is  usually  accomplishe<l  slowly  through  the  pu.shing  off  of  the 
old  nail  by  the  new  one  growing  from  l>ehind.  After  six  or  eight  weeks 
a  sharp,  elevated  ridge  is  seen  near  the  nail  fold;  this  represents  the  free 
border  of  the  new  nail,  which  in  the  course  of  time  extends  forward. 
Not  infrequently  variolous  lesions  are  located  Ijeneath  the  nail.  These 
tvhungucU  pocks  are  of  a  purplish  or  reddish-brown  color,  looking  not 
unlike  traumatic  ecchymoses. 

\Vhen  convalescence  sets  in  in  uncomplicated  cases,  improvement  in 
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the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  rapid.  The  appetite  returns  and 
is  apt  to  become  keen,  sometimes  even  voracious.  The  digestive  func- 
tions are  active  and  the  patient  rapidly  regains  strength  and  weight. 

Impetigo  Variolosa. — During  the  period  of  desiccation  and  incrusta- 
tion in  smallpox  certain  secondary  (Ganges  commonly  occur  upon  the 
skin.  One  of  these  is  the  development  of  sparsely  distributwi  blebs 
containing  a  thin,  dirty-yellow  fluid.  These  may  originate  in  several 
distinct  ways.  They  may  spring  up  upon  previously  healthy  inter- 
pustular  areas  of  skin,  or  they  may  result  from  a  direct  conversion  of 
the  pustules  into  blebs.  At  times  a  pustule  is  seen  one-half  of  which  is 
still  yellowish,  while  the  other  half  is  spreading  out  into  a  muddy-colored 
bleb.  The  blebs  are  commonly  flat,  although  at  times  they  rise  prom- 
inently from  the  surface;  they  vary  in  size  from  a  bean  to  a  walnut. 
The  epidermal  roof  is  Saccid,  wrinkled,  and  thin,  and  easily  dbposed 
to  rupture,  when  a  thin,  yellowish  fluid  exudes,  which  dries  in  the  form 
of  irregular  crusts.  This  form  of  bleb  formation  is  most  frequently 
seen  on  the  hands  and  feet,  where  they  may  reach  a  diameter  of  an  inch 
or  more. 


A  more  common  change  in  the  pustules,  however,  is  the  development 
around  the  partially  desiccated  crust  of  a  reddish,  vesicular  ring,  con- 
taining a  turbid,  purifonn  secretion;  Just  beyond  the  border  of  the 
raised-up  epidermis  is  a  narrow,  pinkish  band,  which  indicates  the 
spreading  edge.  These  flat,  bullous  patches  spread  peripherally,  lifting 
up  the  epidermis  as  extension  takes  place,  until  j)erhaps  an  area  the 
size  of  a  silver  half-dollar  is  reached.  Central  crusting  proceeds  con- 
currently with  centrifugal  extension.  In  this  manner  large,  dirty-yellow, 
irregular,  friable  crusts  are  formed.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  most  of 
the  pustules  on  tlie  trunk  and  extremities  to  become  surrounded  by  a 
spreading.  vesicoplBtular  ring,  producing  an  extensive  secondary  erup- 
tion. Nearly  all  p.atients  with  unmodified  smallpox  present  these 
"sores"  upon  the  skin.  Where  the  eruption  is  profuse  there  may  l)e 
considerable  elevation  of  temperature  and  other  evidences  of  septi- 
csemia.  Indeed,  this  extensive  secondary  skin  involvement  may  even 
cause  death. 

One  of  the  patients  at  the  Municipal  Hospital,  a  woman  aged  sixty 
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vpars,  was  appareotly  recovering  from  smallpox  when  an  extensive 
outbreak  of  the  character  described  developed  and  led  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. The  cnists  in  this  case  were  numerous  and  voluminous  and  left, 
after  removal  by  unguentous  applications,  large  areas  of  denuded  skin. 
The  various  forms  of  pustulo-bleb  formation  just  described  are  so 
common  in  smallpox  that  this  complicating  condition  might  appro- 
priately be  designated  impetigo  variolosa.  Indeed,  this  term  was 
employed  by  Hebra'  for  one  of  the  forms  of  bleb  formation  above 
referred  to.  In  1867  he  wrote:  "In  other  instances  a  consecutive 
suppuration  appears,  not  round  crusts  formed  from  variolous  pustules, 
but  in  the  intervening  spaces  which  were  free  from  the  efflorescence. 
'I'hus,  there  appears  a  second  pustular  eruption,  which  might  almost 
be  regarded  as  a  second  smallpox  eruption,  were  it  not  that  the  pustules 
have  a  different  form,  and  take  a  different  course.    In  fact,  they  resemljle 
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rather  those  of  the  common  pustuUir  afTcctions,  and  tht-refore  this 
affection  may  be  calleil  impetigo  variolosa."  Hebra  preceded  this 
description  by  a  reference  to  "central  crusls  with  small  vesicular  rings, 
containing  a  puriform  fluid,"  to  whicli  he  applied  the  name  riipia 
fariolosa. 

Microscopic  and  cultural  examinaliim  of  the  contents  of  variolous 
vesicles  and  pustules  demonstrates  that  the  onlinary  pyogenic  organisms 
are  altsent  in  the  early  stages  of  the  lesions,  but  commonly  n]»[«'ar  during 
the  late  pu.itular  jH-riod. 

In  a  bacteriological  study  of  the  vesicles  and  pustules  of  snitill[x>x' 
we  found  the  lesions  to  l>e  sterile  until  a  late  stage  of  the  enijition. 

'  mwH  of  Uie  Skin.  Trwmt.d.in  of  the  Sew  Sj-.lenhiim  SocJWy.  [..  i'.l. 

-  Schnmberg.  HnllnilnBry  Hepurt  of  u  Sliidy  nf  Ihi!  I'mitgiilr  of  lliu  Vehl<'li,'!i  una  I'lisliilc:'  uf 
^milli'ix,  jiHinul  oT  tbe  Amerlctn  Medlral  AmocUtlmi.  Kvbniiirr  H.  iSK^- 
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Of  34  cultures  of  fluid  from  variolous  lesions  before  the  seventh 
day  of  the  eruption,  33  remained  sterile.  And  even  on  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  days  bacteria  cultivable  on  ordinary  media  are 
not  infrequently  absent.  Of  a  total  of  82  cultures  made,  64, 
or  77  per  cent.,  failed  to  show  any  growth  whatsoever.  Frequently, 
thick,  creamy  pus  was  deposited  upon  nutrient  media  without  giving 
rise  to  any  colonies  whatsoever.  These  results,  which  are  in  accord 
with  most  similar  investigations,  suggest  that  the  causa  causans  of 
smallpox,  which  is,  of  course,  resident  in  the  lesions,  is  itself  pyogenic, 
and  that  it  is  responsible  for  the  suppuration  of  the  variolous  pock. 
Suppuration  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  normal  evolu- 
tion of  the  eruption  of  smallpox.  After  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the 
eruption,  however,  it  would  appear  that  a  secondary  infection,  with 
germs  commonly  present  on  the  skin,  takes  place.  At  this  time  variolous 
impetigo  develops.  The  thin,  seropurulent  fluid  in  the  impetigo  blebs, 
when  examined  in  smear,  is  seen  to  contain  myriads  of  micro-organisms, 
chiefly  streptococci,  although  staphylococci  and  a  pseudodiphtheria 
bacillus  are  also  found.  Cultures  of  this  fluid  or  of  the  material  from 
the  flat  impetigo  lesion  around  the  variolous  crusts,  invariably  give  rise 
to  growths  of  these  several  organisms  alone  or  combined.  Fluid  from 
a  large  bleb  was  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  a  dog;  in  a  few  days  a 
local  tumefaction  the  size  of  a  walnut  developed,  which  became  sur- 
mounted by  a  dime-sized  bleb.  This  ruptured  and  left  a  superficial 
ulceration.  The  swelling  disappeare<l  and  recovery  occurred  without 
any  further  local  or  general  sjinptoms.  When  death  occurs  in  small- 
pox, streptococci  may,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  be  recovered 
from  the  heart  and  other  internal  organisms.  Most  of  the  deaths  in 
smallpox  occur  from  se|)ticannia  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  eruption. 

As  is  well  known,  the  commonest  complications  of  smallpox  are 
boils  and  subcutaneous  abscesses.  Seldom  does  a  well-marked  case 
of  variola  vera  finish  its  course  without  being  accompanied  by  furuncles 
and  phlegmonous  infiltrations.  We  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  tendency  to  these  complications  is  increased  by  a  pre-existent 
severe  variolous  ini[)eti^o. 

Cutmu'ous  (jau(jriiu'  occasionally  occurs  during  the  course  of  small- 
pox; we  observed  this  complication  about  a  half-dozen  times  in  the 
Municipal  Hospital  during  the  recent  epidemic  of  1901 -'04.  These 
cases  arc  commonly  preceded  by  an  extensive  impetigo  variolosa. 
Fig.  'M\  shows  a  patch  of  gan<;rcne  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  in  a 
patient  who  had  a  severe  impetigo.  This  patient  was  desperately  ill 
with  septica^nic  symptoms,  hut  ultimately  recovered. 

The  statement  ap|)ears  to  he  justified  that  impetigo  variolosa  increases 
the  liability  to  the  dcc])er  pyo^'nic  infections,  such  as  l>oils,  abscesses, 
erysipelas,  and  cutaneous  gangrene.  It,  moreover,  appears  to  bear  a 
relationship  in  many  cast's  to  the  development  of  certain  postvariolous 
rashes  presently  to  be  descrihed. 

It  has  been  our  |)ractice  at  the  Municipal  Hospital  to  give  antiseptic 
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baths  to  smallpox  patients  during  the  late  suppurative  stage  of  the 
disease.  The  patient  is  immersed  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  a 
Imth  consisting  of  a  1  :  I0,0(]0  to  1  :  20,000  solution  of  ooirosive  siili- 
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limate.  In  other  cases  we  have  employed  a  1:500  solution  of  creolin. 
After  the  bath  the  patient  is  dusted  with  weak  antiseptic  powders.  This 
course  of  treatment  has  a  beneficial  influence  in  drying  up  the  impetigo 
sores  and  in  lessening  the  tendency  to  deeper  infection. 

Secondary  Toxic  or  Septic  Bashes. — Another  secondary  eruption  in 
smallpox,  to  which  but  little  reference  has  been  made  in  literature,  is  the 
toxic  or  septic  rash  which  appears  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  during 
the  stage  of  decrustation.  Between  the  eighth  and  eighteenth  days,  and 
most  commonly  on  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth,  there  develops  upon 
the  trunk,  extremities,  and  at  times  the  face,  a  peculiar  erythematous 
eflSorescence.  In  most  instances  the  rash  consists  of  a  diffuse,  dusky 
redness  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  exanthem  of  scarlet  fever 
(scarlatiniform  erythema).  At  times  it  is  mottled  and  inclined  to  become 
somewhat  morbilUform  in  appearance.  The  scarlatiniform  eruption  is 
peculiar  in  that  the  skin  immediately  surrounding  the  drying  pocks  is 
often  exempted,  producing  a  sort  of  anaemic  halo.  The  rash  lasts  for 
two  or  three  days  and  then  fades  away.  If  the  erythema  has  been  well 
marked  it  is  prone  to  be  followed  by  desquamation,  which  may  be  most 
profuse  in  character.  The  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis  is  usually  rapid, 
and  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  rash.  Fig.  78  shows 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  of  the  palms  in  large  masses  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  rash.  In  this  patient  the  eruption  was  quite  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  scarlatina.  In  occasional  instances  a  most  inordinate  and 
persistent  desquamation  follows.  A  young  lad  developed  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  smallpox  eruption  a  severe,  deep-red  erythema,  which 
was  followed  by  repeated  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis.  This  patient 
desquamated  four  or  five  distinct  times,  the  whole  process  extending 
over  a  period  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  Handfuls  of  scales  could  \ye  daily 
gathered  from  his  bed.  The  hair  of  the  scalp  and  eyebrows,  and  the 
finger-nails  were  subsecjuently  lost.  A  patient  recently  in  the  hospital 
passed  through  an  almost  identical  attack.  wSuch  cases  merit  the  desig- 
nation of  dermatitis  exfoliativa  variolosa. 

In  rare  instances  these  secondary  rashes  may  become  hemorrhagic. 
Hiemic  extravasation  into  the  skin  is  most  apt  to  occur  upon  the  lower 
extremities,  where  the  stasis  in  the  vessels  is  greater  owing  to  gravity. 

We  have  seen  a  severe  secondary  purpuric  rash,  the  history  of  which 
is  of  suflicient  importance  to  warrant  its  presentation: 

II.  Vs.,  an  unvaccinatcd  boy,  aged  seven  and  a  half  years,  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  on  Sej)tenil)er  28,  1901 ,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  smallpox 
eruption,  'i'he  attack  was  severe,  the  eruj)tion  being  semiconfluent. 
The  patient  did  well  for  seven  or  eight  days.  (Jn  the  thirteenth  day 
of  the  eruption,  the  face,  on  which  the  swelling  had  largely  subside<l, 
again  became  tumefied,  the  temperature  rose,  and  a  profuse  macular 
eruption,  rapidly  beconu'ng  purj)uric,  and  consisting  of  bluish-red  pin- 
head  to  finger-nail-sized  ecchymoses,  (level()j)ed  over  the  tnmk  and 
extremities,    '^i'he  j)aticnt  sank  raj)i(lly  and  died  in  two  days. 

The  secondary  rashes  are  not  infre(|uently  accompanied  by  rise  of 
temperature.     The  tenij)erature  may  suddenly  mount  to  104°,  decline 
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rapidly,  and  then  remain  for  some  days  in  the  neighborhood  of  101°  or 
102°  F.  In  some  patients,  with  rashes  of  moderate  severity,  no  pyrexia! 
elevation  occurs.  While  the  eruption  lasts  the  patients  are,  as  a  rule, 
somnolent,  extremely  irritable,  and  considerably  prostrated.  The 
rashes  are  more  commonly  observed  in  patients  who  have  had  severe 
smallpox  eruptions. 

During  the  epidemic  of  1901-03,  we  observed  these  eruptions  in 
perhaps  5  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  of  all  patients  admitted.  The 
incidence  among  children  seemed  to  be  greater  than  among  adults. 
In  the  severe  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1871-72,  such  rashes  were 
much  less  frequently  observed,  and  in  the  year  1904  they  were  distinctly 
less  frequent  than  in  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  scarlatiniform  eruption  is  the  type  by  far  most  commonly  seen. 
The  resemblance  to  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever  is  so  strong  that  in  the 
beginning  the  existence  of  the  latter  disease  was  suspected.  In  a  small- 
pox hospital  in  a  neighboring  town,  several  patients  with  scarlatinoid 
rashes  of  the  character  referred  to  were  believed  to  be  suffering  from 
scarlet  fever  and  were  promptly  isolated.  The  physician,  during  a 
visit  to  our  wards,  identified  the  toxic  rashes  with  the  eruption  he  had 
observed. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever  associated  with  smallpox 
reported  by  the  older  writers  were  in  reality  instances  of  scarlatiniform 
erythema. 

In  a  Iwy  recently  treated  in  the  hospital,  a  severe  variolous  impetigo 
develope<l,and  this  was  followed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  smallpox 
eruption  by  an  intense  rriaculopapular  rash,  which  was  on  the  trunk 
quite  indistinguishable  from  measles;  on  the  face,  however,  there  was 
relatively  little  eruption.  The  duration  of  the  eruption  was  brief,  and 
catarrhal  symptoms  were  absent. 

The  postvariolous  rashes  are  in  all  probability  septic  or  toxic  in 
character,  due  doubtless  to  the  absorption  of  some  poison  into  the 
blood.  Our  experience  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  would  indicate  that 
these  are  more  common  in  patients  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  an 
abundant  impetigo. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  none  of  the  modem  text- 
\yoo\is  or  monographs  on  smallpox,  save  the  article  by  Moore,  make 
mention  of  these  rashes.  The  earlier  writers  doubtless  regarded  the 
development  of  the  erj'thema  as  evidence  of  an  intercurrent  scarlet 
fever,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  the  coincidence  of  these  two 
diseases  mav  thus  be  accounted  for. 

Simon,*  in  an  article  on  scarlatina  and  scarlatinifonn  eruptions  in  the 
course  of  smallpox,  written  in  187.3,  carefully  distinguished  these  two 
conditions  and  reported  cases  representing  both  true  scarlet  fever  and 
the  secondarj'  erj'thema  which  resembles  it.  In  the  latter  cases  he 
considers  the  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  excluded  by  the  date  of  onset  of 

>  Ueber  ScharUch  und  ScbArlacb-aehnliche-auMchliige  im  Verlaiif  dcr  Variola,  Archlv  f.  Der- 
matolofie  u.  Sjphilif ,  1878,  p.  115. 
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the  complication,  the  absence  of  adequate  invasive  symptoms,  the  mild 
character  of  the  angina,  the  absence  of  or  slight  character  of  the  des- 
quamation, and  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  condition. 

Of  thirteen  cases  of  secondary  rash,  Simon  observed  nine  develop 
after  the  tenth  day  of  the  variolous  eruption.  A  few  were  seen  as  early 
as  the  sixth  day  and  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  day.  Simon 
does  not  seem  to  have  encountered  the  profuse  desquamation  which 
has  occurred  in  some  of  our  cases.  No  mention  is  made  by  him  of 
morbilliform  rashes. 

According  to  Simon,  Fleischmann  also  saw  some  of  these  cases,  as 
did  Ukewise  Bernouilli,  who  states  that  in  1865  he  saw  a  case  of  secondary 
erythema  in  variola  which  he  erroneously  regarded  as  an  intercurrent 
attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  only  other  reference  to  these  rashes  that  we  have  been  able  to 
find  is  by  Meredith  Richards,'  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Chesterfield, 
England.  This  writer  refers  also  to  the  bullous  and  pustular  eruptions 
occurring  late  in  the  course  of  variola.    He  says: 

"  Less  known,  and  from  a  practical  point  of  view  less  important,  are 
certain  posteruptive  rashes,  which  include  (1)  a  scarlatiniform  erythema, 
general  in  distribution,  and  not  differing  from  that  common  in  various 
septic  states;  (2)  a  development  of  the  smallpox  pustules  which  appears 
to  correspond  to  what  Dr.  Crocker  has  recently  described  as  "impetigo 
contagiosa  gyrata."  The  smallpox  pustules,  instead  of  drying  up  and 
scabbing  on  the  eleventh  day,  show  signs  of  spreading  peripherally,  so 
that  in  a  day  or  two  many  of  the  lesions  consist  of  three  well-defined 
parts,  viz.,  a  central  scab,  a  surrounding  vesicular  ring  which  rapidly 
l)ecomes  pustular,  and  a  red  areola  surrounding  the  pustular  ring. 
Unless  treated,  the  areola  and  pustular  ring  continue  to  spread  centrif- 
ugally  until  the  whole  lesion  may  measure  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 
When  abundant,  this  rash  gives  rise  to  a  very  remarkable  appearance, 
and  is  clinically  important  because  it  is  often  attended  by  high  temper- 
ature and  other  signs  of  septicaemia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  due 
to  a  mixed  infection,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  occur  in  particular  wards 
and  may  be  accidentally  acquired  by  attendants.  It  also  merits  notice 
in  passing,  as,  I  believe,  this  variety  of  secondary  infection  has  not  been 
fully  described.  (3)  Accompanying  the  previous  rash  or  occurring  in 
other  cases  exhibiting  signs  of  septicaemia,  it  is  not  infrequent  to  observe 
cases  in  which  the  healthy  interpustular  epidermis  is  raised  into  flaccid 
bulla*,  containing  a  few  drops  of  foul,  mucopurulent  fluid.  These 
hulhe  are  soon  followed  by  profuse  desquamation,  which  may  lead  to 
the  shedding  of  the  nails,  and  are  accompanied  by  severe  constitutional 
synij)toms  of  a  soptic«Tmic  character.  Many  of  them  are  fatal,  though 
a  good  proportion  apj)ear  to  owe  their  lives  to  boracic  baths  combined 
with  good  nursing  and  general  tonic  treatment.'' 

>  Accidental  Rash^.'s  occurring  in  the  Course  of  the  Exanthemata,  Quarterly  Medical  Journal, 
1896,  p.  31. 
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The  course  just  described  relates  more  particulariy  to  that  form  of 
the  disease  in  which  the  eruption  is  either  discrete  or  seviiconflvent.  In 
our  experience  the  vast  majority  of  cases  met  with  belong  to  the  last- 
named  variety — that  is  to  say,  the  eruption  is  usually  either  partially 
or  wholly  confluent  on  the  face,  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands,  and 
the  lower  portions  of  the  forearms,  while  on  the  trunk  and  extremities 
it  is  discrete,  save  a  few  lesions,  perhaps,  which  may  coalesce.  Varia- 
tions in  the  extent  of  the  eruption  may  reach  extreme  limits,  from  a 
few  small  pustules,  scarcely  characteristic  enough  to  enable  one  to  defi- 
nitely proclaim  the  variolous  nature  of  the  disease,  to  the  most  extensive 
eruption  covering  the  entire  cutaneous  surface.  Between  these  two 
extremes  there  may  occur  numerous  grades  of  intermediate  severity. 

Confluent  Smallpox  (Variola  Confluens). — It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  is  any  symptom  during  the  initial  stage  of  smallpox  peculiar  to 
the  confluent  form  of  the  disease.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  symptoms 
preceding  this  type  of  variola  are,  with  great  uniformity,  of  a  severe 
character,  this  grave  form  may  he  excluded  in  the  presence  of  mild 
initial  manifestations.  Most  prominent  among  the  early  symptoms 
are  severe  headache,  persistent  retching  and  vomiting,  delirium,  or,  in 
children,  stupor,  violent  pain  in  the  back,  and  high  fever.  The  tem- 
perature always  rises  rapidly,  and  attains  frequently  an  extraordinary 
height.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  fever  to  reach  105°  or  106°, 
F.  and  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  a  temperature  of  110°  F.  was 
registered.  On  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day  of  the  eruption  the  tempera- 
ture declines,  but  this  remission  is  never  as  complete  as  in  milder  cases, 
nor  does  it  continue  as  long.  During  the  remission  the  temperature  is 
not  far  from  101°  or  102°  F. ,  at  which  point  it  is  apt  to  remain  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  days,  when  the  secondary  rise  commences.  The  fever, 
during  the  stage  of  suppuration,  is  not  usually  as  intense  as  in  the  initial 
stage,  yet  it  may  at  times  rise  considerably  higher.  The  chart  shown 
upon  page  1<S4  illustrates  the  temperature  curve  of  a  severe  case  of  con- 
fluent smallpox,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  cases  of  this 
class.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  temperature  in  the  suppurative 
stage  was  somewhat  influenced  by  the  use  of  antipyretics. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  eruption  of  confluent  smallpox  develops 
early,  often  on  the  second  day  of  the  initial  fever.  Our  experience  leads 
us  to  believe  that  this  variety  develops  less  rapidly  than  in  modified 
forms  of  the  disease,  but  there  is  a  shorter  interval  between  the  time 
of  its  appearance  on  the  face  and  on  other  portions  of  the  body.  So 
quickly  is  the  eniption  diffused  over  the  whole  body  that  it  has  been 
mistaken  in  the  papular  stage  for  measles.  Indeed,  it  is  the  confluent 
form  of  variola  which  is  particularly  apt  to  be  confounded  with  mor- 
billi.  Ordinarily  in  forty-eight  hours  the  efflorescence  has  covered  the 
entire  body  surface.  Owing  to  the  ext(?nsive  involvement  of  the  skin, 
redness  and  swelling  begin  early.  The  face  is  intensely  hjT)erflemic 
and  the  seat  of  distressing  burning  and  itching.    The  marked  suffusion 
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of  the  countenance  frequently  enables  one  to  prophesy  that  the  disease 
will  take  the  confluent  form.  As  the  eruption  progresses  it  passes 
through  the  usual  stages,  though  somewhat  more  slowly  than  in  the 
milder  cases.  The  papules  are  thickly  set,  and  even  at  this  stage  a 
coalescence  of  lesions  may  be  noted.  The  skin  is  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, and  feeb  like  embossed  leather.  Soon  the  grayish  outlines  of 
the  vesicles  make  their  appearance  and  the  confluent  aspect  of  the 
exanthem  becomes  accentuated.  With  the  conversion  of  the  vesicular 
contents  into  pus,  great  swelling  and  oedema  develop,  particularly  about 
the  face  and  scalp.  The  eyelids  are  enormously  puffed,  and  the  mai^n 
of  the  upper  lid  so  greatly  thickened  that  it  completely  overlaps  the 
lower.  The  nose,  lips,  and  cars  are  swollen  and  distorted,  imparting 
to  the  countenance  a  most  hideous  expression.  The  transform atioD 
of  the  features  is  so  rapid  and  complete  that  nurses  and  physicians  who 
are  off  duty  for  a  day  or  two  are  frequently  unable  to  identify  such 
patients  on  their  return  to  the  war<ls.    The  hands  and  feet  are  swollen 
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to  double  their  natural  size,  and  are  mo.st  e.\quisiteij-  tender  and  painful. 
When  full  pustulatJon  is  established  the  neighboring  lesions  coalesce 
and  form  large,  fiat  blebs.  In  severe  cases  the  walls  of  the  pustules  are 
completely  swept  away,  producing  flat,  purulent,  pa.sty-looking  infiltra- 
tions of  enormous  proportions.  When  the  pus  exudes  upon  the  sur- 
face and  dries,  a  most  di.sgnsting  stench  arises  from  the  body. 

In  favorable  cases,  with  the  beginning  of  desiccation,  a  subsidence 
in  the  irdenia  takes  place,  and  the  crusts  are  cast  off  from  the  skin.  The 
decnistation  is,  however,  slower  than  in  the  discrete  and  semicon- 
fluent  forms  of  tlie  disease.  The  .suppurative  process  is  deeper  and 
more  persistent,  and  may  lead  to  the  con.seeutive  production  in  the 
same  areas  of  larjic  i-nisfs  which  are  successively  thrown  off  as  thev 
form.  Owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  the  purulent  inflammation  in  the 
integument,  more  extensive  destruction  of  the  true  skin  occurs  and 
consequently  the  scarring  Is  <iee|»er  and  more  conspicuous.  Instead 
of  discrete  pits  the  fare  may  Ix;  seamed  with  scars  in  a  most  frightful 
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In  severe  cases  which  are  going  to  tenninate  fatally  the  course  pur- 
sued is  rather  different  from  Uiat  above  described.  The  evolution  of  the 
eruption  b  excessively  slow,  the  lesions  appearing  to  be  suppressed  and 
itccompanied  by  but  little  swelling.  The  face  has  a  pecuHar  blurred 
appearance.  The  older  writers  regarded  the  swelling  of  the  face  as  a 
favorable  sign,  inasmuch  as  it  indicated  a  certain  vigor  of  the  consti- 
tution. Physicians  who  have  had  experience  with  smallpox  will  recog- 
nize the  correctness  of  this  observation.  SwelUng  of  the  features  is  to 
be  welcomed  as  a  favorable  indication,  and  the  absence  of  cedema  in 
confluent  eruptions  must  be  regarded  with  grave  foreboding.  An 
ominous  sign  in  these  cases  is  the  early  development  of  8at,  brownish, 
depressed  scabs  on  a  few  of  the  vesicles  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks. 
Id  these  suppressed  eruptions  the  vesicles  are  only  partially  filled  with 
fluid,  and  the  features  are  only  slightly  swollen;  the  skin  is  roughened 
and  presents  a  somewhat  parchmenty  appearance.  There  is  most 
profound  prostration,  and  death  results  in  almost  every  case. 


In  confluent  smallpox  the  mucou.s  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  nose  is  always  severely  involved.  The  epithelium  of  these  parts 
fre<]uently  becomes  so  completely  disorganized  by  the  eruptive  process 
that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  diphtheritic  membrane.  Swelling 
of  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate  is  often  so  great  a.s  to  cause  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  .swallowing.  It  is  in  the  intensely  confluent  cases  that 
glossitis  variolosa  is  apt  to  occur.  The  parotid  gland  sometimes  becomes 
acutely  inflamed,  perhaps  by  extension  along  the  ducts  of  Steno.  Pro- 
fuse ex|)ectoration  of  .sahva  is  not  infrequently  noted.  The  pharjnx 
and  larynx  are  almost  always  the  seat  of  an  extensive  eruption,  giving 
rise  to  dyspha^a,  hoarseness,  and  aphonia.  Acute  rederna  of  the  glottis 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  accidents  to  which  this  form  of  the  disease  is 
liable;  when  it  develops  the  patient's  life  is  placed  in  imminent  danger. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  serious  submucous  inflltrationsof  pusmay 
develop,  producing  tonsillar  or  postpharyngeal  abscesses  or  perichondritis 
of  the  larynx. 


The  constitutional  symptoois  during  the  suppurative  stage  of  con- 
fluent variola  are  most  pronounced.  'Hiere  is  marked  pyrexia  (104°  to 
105°  F.),  rapid  pulse,  frequent  cough  and  expectoration,  great  restless- 
ness, inability  to  sleep,  and  profound  prostration.  Delirium  is  very 
common,  but  the  patient  does  not  become  maniacal  as  he  often  does 
earlier  in  the  disease.  At  this  stage,  also,  complications  are  liable  to 
occur,  such  as  corneal  ulcer,  keratitis,  pleurisy,  empyema,  suppuration 
of  the  joints,  cellulitis,  phlegmonous  inflammations,  and  gangrene  of 
the  skin.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  supervene,  and  still  further 
exhaust  the  patient's  ebbing  vitality.  In  fatal  cases  the  patient  sinks 
into  a  comatose  condition,  the  pulse  becomes  excessively  rapid,  and 
the  temperature  not  infrequently  rises  to  105°,  106°,  or  107°  F,  Thus 
closes  the  final  chapter  in  one  of  the  most  distressing,  cruel,  and  frightful 
s  "to  which  human  flesh  is  heir." 


The  niorliilitv  rale  in  confident  smallpox  vanes  in  different  epidcniirs, 
but  it  is  always  extremely  high.  In  general  terms  it  may  l)e  stated  lliat 
iit  least  one-hitlf  of  such  cases  |K'ris]i.  AViien  this  form  of  the  disea.se 
lerniinates  in  recovery  it  is  only  after  a  long  and  tedious  convale.scence, 
interrupted  by  tJie  development  of  boils,  abscesses,  and  other  compli- 
cations. 

Hemorrhagic  Smallpox.— Of  all  the  forms  of  variola  the  hemorrhagic 
is  the  mnsl  formidable  an<l  malignant.  Fur  llio.se  who  contract  a  well- 
marked  jiltack  i)F  tbi.s  type  <)f  the  <iiseasf  tlicre  is  absohitely  no  hope. 

Aeconling  as  the  liemorrhagc  precedes  or  follows  the  appearance  of 
the  variolous  lesions,  two  vjiriclies  an'  distinguished:  (1)  the  so-called 
purpura  variiihsa .  in  wliicli  the  lieniorrhage  is  (lie  primary  exanthem; 
(2)   variola  puMuhixa  hrmnrrhaijira,  in  wliirh  it  comes  on  secondarilv. 

In  certain  epidemics  a  )>elechial  eniption  is  fre([uently  seen  at  the 
close  of  the  initial  stage  of  the  disease,  at  or  about  tlie  lime  when  the 
eruption  should  appear.     This  symptom  often  precedes  the  purpuric 
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or  hemorrhagic  fonn  of  the  disease,  and  is  therefore,  as  a  rule,  an  early 
sign  of  malignancy.  At  other  times  petechiee  and  ecchymoses  appear 
between  the  papules  or  vesicles,  or  develop  actually  in  the  bases  of 
these  lesions.  The  vesicles  and  pustules  may  contain  purulent  material 
or  may  fill  up  with  sanguinopurulent  fluid.  Considerable  diversity 
of  appearance  is  sometimes  manifested  in  the  eruption  of  a  single  case. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  at  hand  to  elucidate  the  causation 
of  hemorrhagic  smallpox.  It  would  appear  that  the  determining  factor 
is  largely  resident  in  the  individual,  inasmuch  as  such  cases  may  be 
derived  from  ordinary  smallpox,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  may  give  rise 
to  the  usual  forms  in  other  people.  The  frequency  of  this  form  of  the 
disease  varies  in  different  epidemics,  being  commonest  when  a  more 
malignant  type  of  the  disease  prevails.  It  is  well  known,  for  example, 
that  hemonhagic  variola  was  exceptionally  common  during  the  virulent 
pandemic  of  smallpox  in  1871-72. 

Variola  Purpurica. — ^Variola  purpurica,  or  purpura  variolosa,  is  the 
gravest  and  most  malignant  form  that  smallpox  can  assume.  Zuelzer 
has  called  attention  to  the  observation  that  the  period  of  incubation  in 
hemorrhagic  smallpox  is  not  infrequently  abridged  to  six  or  eight  days. 
The  initial  stage  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  ordinary  variola. 
The  patient  suffers  from  chill,  fever,  and  headache,  although  the  temper- 
ature is  not  as  likely  to  reach  so  extraordinary  a  height  as  in  confluent 
smallpox.  The  pain  in  the  back  is  usually  violent,  and  prostration 
excessive.  Furthermore,  the  patient  often  suffers  from  precordial 
distress,  and  from  severe  retching  and  vomiting.  The  vomiting  in  this 
form  of  the  disease  is  a  most  distressing  symptom,  and  commonly  proves 
more  persistent  than  in  ordinary  smallpox.  It  not  infrequently  con- 
tinues for  several  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  initial  stage  a  diffuse  efflorescence  apj)cars  on  various 
parts  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  while  the  face  remains  for  a  time 
exempt.  The  rash  is  at  first  scarlatinoid  in  appearance,  and  disappears 
partially  under  digital  pressure;  later  it  becomes  more  intense  and  of 
a  deeper  hue,  and  hemorrhagic  extravasation  into  the  skin  occurs. 
Petechifie,  vibices,  and  ecchjTnoses  develop  upon  the  chest,  axilla*,  lower 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  the  groins  and  legs;  the  dark-red  or  purplish 
discoloration  now  present  no  longer  fades  away  under  pressure  of  the 
finger.  The  discoloration  rapidly  extends  to  the  face,  which  becomes 
dusky  red  or  livid  and  swollen.  The  conjunctiva*  are  injected,  the  eyes 
bloodshot,  and  the  lids  bluish,  owing  to  hemorrhage  into  the  cellular 
tissue.  Frequently  the  extravasation  of  blood  under  the  conjunctiva 
covering  the  sclerotica  is  so  great  as  to  cause  this  membrane  to  project 
bevond  the  lids,  like  a  sac  filled  with  blood.  Under  such  conditions 
the  patient  is  unable  to  completely  close  the  eyes.  The  cornea  retains 
its  nonnal  transparent  appearance, but, owing  to  the  elevated  conjunctiva 
alnnit  its  [)eripher}%  appears  to  be  sunken  deeply  into  the  eyeball. 
This  (rondition,  together  with  the  dark  discoloration  of  tlie  face  and  the 
tumefied  features,  gives  to  the  patient  a  peculiarly  uiniatural  expression. 
A  close  scrutiny  of  the  skin  usually  reveals  the  presence  of  small  abortive 
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of  the  countenance  frequently  enables  one  to  prophesy  that  the  disease 
will  take  the  confluent  form.  As  the  eruption  progresses  it  passes 
through  the  usual  stages,  though  somewhat  more  slowly  than  in  the 
milder  cases.  The  papules  are  thickly  set,  and  even  at  this  stage  a 
coalescence  of  lesions  may  be  noted.  The  skin  is  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, and  feels  like  embossed  leather.  Soon  the  grayish  outlines  of 
the  vesicles  make  their  appearance  and  the  confluent  aspect  of  the 
exanthem  becomes  accentuated.  With  the  conversion  of  the  vesicular 
contents  into  pus,  great  swelling  and  cedema  develop,  particularly  about 
the  face  and  scalp.  The  eyelids  are  enormously  puffed,  and  the  mai^o 
of  the  upper  lid  so  greatly  thickened  that  it  completely  overlaps  the 
lower.  The  nose,  lips,  and  ears  are  swollen  and  distorted,  imparting 
to  the  countenance  a  most  hideous  expression.  The  transformation 
of  the  features  is  so  rapid  and  complete  that  nurses  and  physicians  who 
are  off  duty  for  a  day  or  two  are  frequently  unable  to  identify  such 
patients  on  their  return  to  the  wards.    The  hands  and  feet  are  swollen 


to  double  their  natural  size,  nnd  are  most  exquisitely  tender  and  painful. 
When  full  pustulation  is  established  the  neighboring  lesions  coalesce 
and  form  large,  flat  blebs.  In  severe  cases  the  walls  of  the  pustules  are 
completely  swept  away,  producing  flat,  purulent,  pasty-looking  infiltra- 
tion.s  of  enormous  proportions.  When  the  pus  exudes  upon  the  sur- 
face and  dries,  a  most  disgusting  stench  arises  from  the  body. 

In  favorable  cases,  with  the  beginning  of  desiccation,  a  subsidence 
in  the  o'dema  takes  place,  and  the  crusts  are  cast  off  from  the  skin.  The 
decnistation  is,  however,  slower  than  in  the  discrete  and  semicon- 
fluent  forms  of  the  disea.se.  The  suppurative  process  is  deeper  and 
more  persistent,  and  may  lead  to  the  consecutive  production  in  the 
same  areas  of  large  crusts  which  are  successively  thrown  off  as  they 
form.  Owing  to  tlie  greater  depth  of  the  purulent  inflammation  in  the 
integument,  more  extensive  destruction  of  the  true  skin  occurs  and 
consequently  the  scarring  is  deeper  and  more  conspicuous.  Instead 
of  discR'tc  pits  the  face  may  be  seamed  with  scars  in  a  most  frightful 
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In  severe  cases  which  are  going  to  tenninate  fatally  the  course  pur- 
sued is  rather  different  from  that  above  described.  The  evolution  of  the 
eruption  is  excessively  slow,  the  lesions  appearing  to  be  suppressed  and 
accompanied  by  but  little  swelUng.  The  face  has  a  peculiar  blurred 
appearance.  The  older  writers  regarded  the  swelling  of  the  face  as  a 
favorable  sign,  inasmuch  as  it  indicated  a  certain  vigor  of  the  consti- 
tution. Physicians  who  have  had  experience  with  smallpox  will  recog- 
nize the  correctness  of  this  observation.  Swelling  of  the  features  is  to 
be  welcomed  as  a  favorable  indication,  and  the  absence  of  oedema  in 
confluent  eruptions  must  be  regarded  with  grave  foreboding.  An 
ominous  sign  in  these  cases  is  the  early  development  of  fiat,  brownish, 
depressed  scabs  on  a  few  of  the  vesicles  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks. 
In  these  suppressed  eruptions  the  vesicles  are  only  partially  filled  with 
fluid,  and  the  features  are  only  slightly  swollen;  die  skin  is  roughened 
and  presents  a  somewhat  parchmenty  ■  appearance.  There  is  most 
profound  prostration,  and  death  results  in  almost  every  case. 


In  confluent  smallpox  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  nose  is  always  severely  involved.  The  epillielinm  of  these  parts 
fre(|uently  becomes  so  completely  disorganized  by  the  eruptive  process 
that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  diphtheritic  membrane.  Swelling 
of  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate  is  often  so  great  as  to  cause  the  greatest 
difticMity  in  swallowing.  It  is  in  the  intensely  confluent  cases  that 
glossitis  variolosa  is  apt  to  occur.  The  panitid  gland  sometimes  becomes 
acutely  inflamed,  perhaps  by  extension  along  the  ducts  of  Steno.  Pro- 
fu.se  expectoration  of  sahva  is  not  infrequently  noted.  The  pharynx 
and  larynx  are  almost  always  the  seat  of  an  extensive  eruption,  giving 
rise  to  dysphagia,  hoarseness,  and  aphonia.  Acute  a-denia  of  the  glottis 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  accidents  to  which  this  form  of  the  disease  is 
liable;  when  it  develops  the  patient's  life  is  placed  in  imminent  danger. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  serious  submucous  infiltrations  of  pus  may 
develop,  producing  tonsillar  or  postpharyngeal  abscesses  or  perichondritis 
of  the  luynx. 


The  constitutional  symptoms  during  the  suppurative  stage  of  con- 
fluent variola  are  most  pronounced.  ITiere  is  marked  pyrexia  (104°  to 
105"  F.),  rapid  pulse,  frequent  cough  ami  expectoration,  great  restless- 
ness, inability  to  sleep,  and  profound  prostration.  Delirium  is  veiy 
common,  but  the  patient  does  not  become  maniacal  as  he  often  does 
earlier  in  the  disease.  At  this  stage,  also,  complications  are  liable  to 
occur,  such  as  corneal  ulcer,  keratitis,  pleurisy,  empyema,  suppuration 
of  the  joints,  cellulitis,  phlegmonous  inflammations,  and  gangrene  of 
the  skin.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  supervene,  and  still  further 
exhaust  the  patient's  ebbing  vitality.  In  fatal  cases  the  patient  sinks 
into  a  comatose  condition,  the  pulse  becomes  excessively  rapid,  and 
the  temperature  not  infrequently  rises  to  105°,  106°,  or  107°  F.  Ilius 
closes  the  final  chapter  in  one  of  the  most  distressing,  cruel,  and  frightful 
"to  which  human  flesh  b  heir." 


'I'lic  inorlidity  rale  in  conlliient  .smallpox  varies  in  different  epidemics, 
but  it  is  ahviiys  cxlrfnicly  high.  In  ticiicral  Icnns  it  may  l>e  stateil  that 
:it  IcaNt  otn'-half  of  such  cases  [HTisIi,  When  this  form  of  the  disease 
lerniinates  in  recovery  it  is  only  after  a  long  ant!  tefllous  convalescence, 
inlernipted  |jy  tlie  di'vclo[»mcnt  of  boils,  abscesses,  and  other  compli- 
cations. 

Hemorrhagic  Smallpox. — t)f  idl  the  forms  of  variola  the  hemorrhagic 
is  Ihc  nio.st  fonnidable  iind  nialiniiiinl.  For  (hose  who  contract  a  well- 
marked  jittack  of  this  ly|)f'  of  tlie  disease  tliere  is  ab.solutely  no  hope. 

According  as  the  henmrrJiiige  precetles  or  follows  the  appearance  of 
the  varioloii.s  lesions,  two  varieties  are  disttngiiislicd:  (1)  the  so-called 
the  hemorrhage  is  the  primary  exanthem; 
I  b'lii'Trhar/ira,  in  wjiieji  it  comes  on  secondarily. 

In  certain  epidemi<'S  a  peleciiiiil  cniplion  is  frecjuently  seen  at  the 
close  of  the  initial  stajre  of  tlie  di.scasc.  at  or  about  the  time  when  the 
eruption  should  appear.     This  .symptom  often  prccctles  the  purpuric 


purpura  variul'mi. 
(2)  variola  pti-'<tiil'ixa 
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present  remarkably  mild  manifestations  of  the  disease.  The  exanthem 
in  such  cases  may  amount  to  merely  a  half-dozen  or  a  dozen  lesions,  or 
in  rare  instances  there  may  be  even  a  complete  absence  of  the  eruption. 
The  mildness  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  the  paucity  of  the 
eruption  in  these  cases  may,  with  reason,  be  attributeil  to  a  certain 
degree  of  natural  insusceptibility  to  the  disease. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  smallpox,  under  certain 
circumstances,  may  depart  from  its  usual  life  history  an<l,  during 
epidemic  prevalence,  exhibit  in  a  more  or  less  uniform  manner  an 


Eiample  of  a  remi 


extraonlinary  miklness.  Such  an  epidemic  hjLs  U'en  prevailiuf;  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  live  or  six  years.  !t  is 
said  to  have  been  imported  into  this  country  fnmi  Cuba,  where  it  had 
existe<l  during  the  Spnuish-Cnban  war.  From  the  South  this  form 
of  smallpox  gradually  l>ccame  disseminated  throughout  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  The  diseiise  was  recognized  as  contagious,  as  it  was 
seen  to  spread  from  one  person  to  another  and  fnmi  town  to  town. 
But  wherever  it  appeared  it  wa.s  observed  to  exhibit  the  same  mil<l 
type,  rarely  resulting  in  death.  On  account  of  its  alwrrant  symptom- 
atology there  was  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  pliysicians 
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as  to  the  nature  of  this  diseise.  Many  regarded  it  as  chickenpox; 
others  contended  that  it  was  smallpox.  Still  others,  not  being  able  to 
reconcile  the  picture  with  the  symptomatology  of  either  of  these  two 
diseases,  regarded  the  new  form  as  impetigo  contagiosa,  or  as  a  cutaneous 
disease  of  a  new  and  strange  variety. 

During  the  years  1898,  1899,  and  1900  there  were  treated  in  the 
hospital  under  our  care  162  patients  suffering  from  this  mild  type  of 
smallpox.  Of  this  number  138  were  unvaccinated,  and  yet  not  a  single 
death  resulted;  12  of  the  patients  were  white  and  150  were  negroes. 
(The  disease  appeared  to  start  among  the  Southern  blacks,  but  later, 
in  other  portions  of  the  country,  the  whites  constituted  the  great  majority 
of  the  patients.) 

The  onset  of  this  type  of  smallpox  does  not  differ  greatly,  except  in 
degree,  from  that  commonly  seen  in  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease. 
According  to  information  obtained  from  many  of  the  patients  the 
entire  initial  illness  was  often  so  mild  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  remain 
constantly  in  bed;  some  even  stated  that  they  had  scarcely  been  ill  at 
all,  and  yet  on  close  interrogation  it  was  found  that  all  had  suffered  to 
some  degree  from  the  usual  symptoms.  In  a  few  patients  the  initial 
stage  was  marked  by  its  usual  severity. 

The  vast  majority  of  patients  would  not  remain  in  bed  after  the 
eruption  appeared.  They  preferred  to  don  their  clothes  and  indulge 
in  various  games.  It  was  a  novel  sight  to  see  these  unvaccinated  small- 
pox patients  engage  in  a  game  of  baseball  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day 
of  the  eruption,  by  which  time  desiccation  was  often  well  advanced. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  patients  during  this  epidemic  showed 
symptoms  which  were  at  all  serious.  In  some  of  the  mildest  cases  it 
was  impossible  to  count  as  many  as  a  dozen  pustules  upon  the  entire* 
cutaneous  surface.  As  a  rule,  the  exanthem  was  discrete  and  the  lesions 
sparsely  distributed.  A  few  patients,  however,  exhibited  more  copious 
eruptions,  even  to  the  extent  of  producing  confluence  on  the  face.  In 
very  mild  cases  the  eruption  pursued  a  short,  abortive  course.  Even 
in  the  more  pronounced  ciises  the  duration  of  the  disease  was  con- 
siderably abridged.  The  course  of  the  disease  was  identical  with  that 
seen  in  varioloid,  and  yet  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  patients  there  was 
no  known  modifying  influence  operating  such  as  results  from  vaccination 
or  a  previous  attack  of  the  disease. 

Why  smallpox  in  the  unvaccinated  should  present  itself  so  generally 
in  such  an  exceptionally  mild  form  is  a  problem  most  difficult  to  solve. 
It  has  been  sii^o^ested  that  this  form  of  variola  originated  in  Cuba  and 
that  smallpox  in  the  tropics  is  less  severe  than  in  cold  climates.  We 
are  not  sure  that  this  is  true,  but,  even  if  it  were,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  disease  should  not  resume  its  old  and  familiar  form  when  transferred 
to  temperate  or  colder  re<;ions.  It  has  furthermore  been  suggested  in 
explanation  of  the  mild  type  that  the  modification  is  due  to  hereditary 
vaccinal  influence.  That  this  is  not  true  is  evidenced  bv  the  fact  that 
the  disease  in  th(*  South  [)revaile(l  largely  among  negroes,  and  it  is  a 
notorious    fact    that    this    race    most    flagrantly    neglects    vaccination. 


PLATE  XXIX. 


Same  Patiei 

Pttologmph  taken  48  hou: 
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Indeed,  we  were  able  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  that  the  parents  of  many 
of  our  patients  had  never  been  vaccinated.  Again,  a  similar  mild 
epidemic  occurred  in  the  days  of  Jenner,  before  there  would  have  been 
an  opportunity  for  an  hereditary  influence  to  become  manifest.  Jenner 
in  1798  wrote: 

'^ About  seven  years  ago  a  species  of  smallpox  spread  through  many 
of  the  towns  and  villages  of  this  part  of  Gloucestershire.  It  was 
of  so  mild  a  nature  that  a  fatal  instance  was  scarcely  ever  heard  of, 
and  consequently  so  Httle  dreaded  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity that  they  scrupled  not  to  hold  the  same  intercourse  with  each 
other  as  if  no  infectious  disease  had  been  present  among  them.  I  never 
saw  nor  heard  of  an  instance  of  its  being  confluent.  The  most  accurate 
manner,  perhaps,  in  which  I  can  convey  an  idea  of  it  is,  by  saying  that 
had  fifty  individuals  been  taken  promiscuously  and  infected  by  exposure 
to  this  contagion  they  would  have  had  as  mild  and  light  a  disease  as 
if  they  had  been  inoculated  with  variolous  matter  in  the  usual  way. 
The  harmless  manner  in  which  it  showed  itself  could  not  arise  from 
any  peculiarity  either  in  the  season  or  the  weather,  for  I  watched  its 
progress  upward  of  a  year  without  perceiving  any  variation  in  its  general 
appearance.     I  consider  it,  then,  as  a  variety  of  the  smallpox." 

Sydenham  is  said  to  have  described  a  prototype  of  the  mild  variety 
of  smallpox  in  1771. 

Van  Swieten,  the  great  Dutch  physician  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
wrote  in  1759  as  follows: 

**The  primary  fever  is  often  little  more  than  a  febricula,  and  the 
pustules  seldom  exceed  more  than  from  one  to  two  hundred.  The  form 
is  so  mild  that  secondary  fever  is  not  manifested  and  constantly  is  want- 
ing, convalescence  coming  on  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption." 

The  mildness  of  the  type  of  smallpox  under  discussion  may  be  compre- 
hended from  the  following  figures:  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1902,  there  were  in  the  United  States  55,857  cases  of  smallpox  with 
1S52  deaths  (a  mortality  rate  of  3.31  per  cent.),  and  in  the  year  previous 
3S,50G  cases  and  689  deaths  (a  mortality  rate  of  1.79  per  cent.).  These 
figures  include  the  smallpox  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  where 
the  type  was  of  normal  severity. 

It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  in  such  an  epidemic  the  causative 
germ  of  smallpox  has  become  attenuated  in  its  virulency,  as  a  result 
of  certain  unknown  influences.  By  no  other  method  of  reasoning  could 
we  account  for  the  singular  and  uniform  mildness  which  has  character- 
ized this  extensive  and  widespread  epidemic.  We  believe,  furthermore, 
that  the  infectivity  of  this  mild  variety  of  smallpox  is  considerably  less 
pmnounced  than  that  of  classic  variola.  We  have  noted  that  this  type 
of  the  disease  has  frequently  failed  to  spread  where  there  appeared 
abundant  opportunity  for  its  diffusion. 

Varioloid  (Variola  Benigna;  Variola  Modificata;  Modified  or  Miti- 
gated Smallpox). — The  term  varioloid,  from  an  etymological  point  of 
view,  would  indicate  a  disease  merely  bearing  a  resemblance  to  variola. 
The  impression  thus  conveyed  is,  of  course,  a  false  one,  for  varioloid 
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is  true  smallpox  in  a  modified  form.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  infection  arising  from  this  milder  form  of  the  disease  gives  rise  to 
variola  vera  in  unprotected  persons.  Since  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination varioloid  has  become  much  more  frequent  than  in  former 
times.  Indeed,  in  well-vaccinated  communities  modified  smallpox  is 
apt  to  numerically  exceed  the  cases  of  ordinary  variola. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  immunity  conferred  by  vaccination,  although 
complete  at  first,  becomes  in  the  course  of  time  more  or  less  impaiiid 
in  the  vast  majority  of  individuals.  The  protective  influence  from  this 
procedure  diminishes  very  gradually  for  a  variable  period  of  time  and 
may  ultimately  become  entirely  extinguished.  It  is  readily  compre- 
hensible, therefore,  that  we  may  encounter  vaccinated  persons  in  whom, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  is  almost  complete  protection  against  smallpox, 
and,  on  the  other,  individuals  whose  susceptibility  to  smallpox  has  quite 
fully  returned.  The  former,  when  they  contract  smallpox,  will  exhibit 
the  mildest  sort  of  symptoms,  with  an  insignificant  eruption,  while  the 
latter  may  develop  the  most  severe  confluent  or  even  hemorrhagic 
variola.  Between  these  two  extremes  one  may  encounter  almost  every 
possible  intermediate  grade.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  it  is 
exceptional  for  the  vaccinal  protection  to  be  completely  lost.  Usually 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease  will  be  exerted, 
even  when  it  appears  at  the  outset  that  the  patient  is  going  to  suffer 
from  confluent  smallpox.  The  vast  majority  of  vaccinat^  persons 
who  contract  smallpox  have  the  course  of  the  resulting  disease  favorably 
influenced. 

We  class  as  varioloid  all  vaccinated  cases  in  which  the  eruption  is 
markedly  abridged  in  its  course  and  in  which  there  is  but  little  if  any 
secondary  rise  of  temperature.  To  be  sure,  cases  in  which  a  second 
attack  of  smallpox  is  favorably  influenced  by  an  antecedent  one  would 
also  deserve  this  designation.  We  regard  as  variola  all  unvaccinated 
cases  and  all  those  vaccinated  cases  in  which  the  eruption  pursues  its 
regular  course,  and  is  attended  with  secondary  or  suppurative  fever. 

There  are  certain  unprotected  individuals  who  possess  more  or  less 
natural  immunity  against  smallpox  and  in  whom  the  disease  is  mild 
and  of  short  duration.  Some  writers  would  include  these  cases  in  the 
category  of  varioloid,  but  we  prefer  to  regard  them  simply  as  mild 
forms  of  variola  vera. 

We  not  infrequently  meet  with  cases  of  smallpox  in  vaccinated  indi- 
viduals which  are  so  near  the  dividing  line  that  the  determination  of 
the  class  to  which  they  belong  must  be  postponed  until  the  suppura- 
tive stage  has  passed. 

Varioloid  cannot  always  be  distinguished  in  the  initial  stage  from 
variola  vera,  since  the  train  of  symptoms  may  be  the  same  and  of  equal 
severity  in  each.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  invasive  manifestations 
in  varioloid  are  extremely  mild  and  will  warrant  a  prediction  of  a 
sparse  exanthein.  I'nniodified  smallpox  is  so  seldom  ushered  in  with 
mild  symptoms  that  the  likelihood  of  its  occurrence  after  slight  consti- 
tutional disturbance  is  remote.    It  is  important  to  remember,  however, 
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that  a  severe  initial  illness  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  devel- 
opment of  varioloid. 

The  duration  of  the  initial  stage  in  varioloid  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation.  While  thb  period  in  variola  lasts  quite  uniformly  three  days, 
in  varioloid  it  may  he  as  short  as  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  as 
long  as  four  or  five  days.  At  the  commencement  of  the  invasive  stage 
the  temperature  rises  to  a  variable  height;  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
eruption  it  usually  drops  rather  suddenly  to  the  normal  or  even  below 
this  point.  Ordinarily  no  subsequent  rise  occurs  unless  complications 
develop.    In  other  words,  the  average  case  of  varioloid  is  attended  with 
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fever  only  during  the  initial  stage.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  pyrexia 
there  is  a  general  abatement  of  all  of  the  systemic  symptoms.  The 
headache  and  backache  cease,  often  with  af^reeable  promptness,  and 
the  patient  feels  quite  well  again.  In  every  large  epidemic  of  smallpox 
instances  are  noted  in  which  artisans  an<l  workmen,  recovering  from 
the  initial  stage  of  a  varioloid,  resume  their  daily  labors  unmindful  of 
the  "pimples  which  have  broken  out"  on  them.  Mild  cases  of  this 
character  are  a  fertile  source  of  spreafl  of  the  disease. 

The  initial  erythematous  exanthems,  more  particularly  the  morbilli- 
form type,  not  infrequently  develop  during  the  febrile  stage  of  varioloid. 
Indeed,  this  prodromal  rash,  not  unlike  measles  in  appearance,  is  so 
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commonly  followed  by  an  exceedingly  sparse  eruption  that  it  might 
almost  be  regarded  when  present  as  tiie  forerunner  of  varioloid.  But 
if  the  rash  should  be  petechial  or  purpuric  in  character  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
an  indication  that  the  attack  will  be  severe. 

The  extent  of  the  eruption  varies  greatly  in  different  cases  of  varioloid. 
The  protection  may  be  almost  but  not  quite  complete,  and  the  patient 
may  pass  through  the  initial  stage  but  remain  free  of  eruption.  To 
this  most  benignant  form  of  smallpox  the  term  variola  sine  exanihemaie, 
or  variola  sine  variolis,  has  been  given.  A  case  reported  by  Curschmann 
well  illustrates  this  type  of  the  disease:  "  During  a  severe  epidemic  of 
smallpox,  a  midwife,  aged  forty  years,  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy, 
fell  sick  with  rigors,  followed  by  violent  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the 
back,  etc. — apparently  the  initial  stage  of  smallpox.  On  the  fourth 
day,  however,  she  was  free  from  fever,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
examination,  exhibited  no  trace  of  the  expected  eruption.  Ten  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  feeling  at  this  time  perfectly 
well,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  covered  with  a  smallpox  eruption,  evidently 
just  appearing,  which  developed  still  further  and  in  three  days  terminated 
in  death  during  the  stage  of  suppuration." 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  eruption  of  varioloid  except  that 
it  is  milder  in  its  course,  of  shorter  duration  than  that  of  variola,  and 
exhibits  various  irregularities.  It  almost  always  appears  on  the  face 
and  rapidly  spreads  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  although  at  times  it 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  trunk  and  extremities  quite  as  early  as 
on  the  face.  The  lesions  do  not  develop  quite  as  regularly  as  in  un- 
modified smallpox,  it  being  not  unusual  to  find  some  pustules  larger 
and  farther  advanced  than  others.  The  eruption  may  be  limite<i  to  a 
very  few  lesions  on  the  face  and  hands,  or  it  may  assume  a  semiconfluent 
form,  and  also  invade  other  parts  of  the  body  to  a  considerable  extent. 
We  have  observed  several  undoubted  cavSes  in  which  but  a  single  lesion 
could  be  found  upon  the  entire  cutaneous  surface.  In  the  milder  forms 
the  lesions  do  not  pass  through  all  the  stages,  but  become  abortive  and 
dry  up  at  an  early  period.  In  the  severer  forms  the  eruption,  although 
confluent  or  semiconfluent,  pursues  a  distinctly  modified  course.  In 
such  cases  the  lesions  do  not  penetrate  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
skin,  but  remain  limited  to  the  epidermis.  Hence  the  course  of  erup- 
tion is  shorter,  the  process  of  suppuration  is  abridged,  and  the  lesions 
desiccate  early;  in  addition  the  crusts  are  rapidly  thrown  off  and  there 
is  little  or  no  scarring.  This  variety  of  smallpox  was  called  by  the 
earlier  writers  * 'confluent  superficial. '*  We  have  seen  vaccinated  patients 
with  confluent  eruptions  which  in  the  beginning  looked  most  formid- 
able and  dangerous;  but  the  magic  influence  of  the  vaccine  disease 
was  fortunately  there  to  convert  the  serious  malady  into  a  compara- 
tively trifling  aff'ection. 

More  frequently  the  eruption  of  varioloid  is  discrete  and  sparse,  but 
runs  the  same  mild  course.  The  papules  are  very  early  converted  into 
vesicles,  and  reach  the  pustular  stage  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  com- 
pleting their  evolution  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day,  when  desiccation 
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begins.  The  pustules  are  frequently  acuminate  or  conical^  quite  unlike 
the  large,  hemispherical  pustules  seen  in  unmodified  smallpox.  They 
dry  up  quickly,  forming  thin,  brownish  crusts,  which  fall  ofif  much 
sooner  than  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease.  After  decrustation 
reddish  stains,  later  becoming  brown,  may  be  left,  but  these  are  not  as 
persistent  as  in  variola  vera.  Owing  to  the  superficial  character  of  the 
skin  involvement  in  varioloid,  most  of  the  patients  escape  without  any 
permanent  scarring. 

When  the  modification  of  the  eruption  is  still  greater,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  that  the  lesions  develop  into  large,  solid,  conical  papules,  having 
at  their  apices  small  vesicles  which  rapidly  desiccate  and  form  thin 
crusts.  After  the  crusts  have  fallen  off  the  lesions  remain  tuberculated 
for  some  time.  Viewing  a  patient  with  this  condition  from  a  little 
distance  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the  eruption  is  just  beginning 
or  terminating.  Sometimes  these  tubercles  present  the  appearance  of 
warty  excrescences;  to  this  form  of  the  eruption  the  name  variola 
verrucosa^  or  wart  pox,  has  been  given.  This  modification  of  the  smallpox 
eruption  is  seen  usually  upon  the  face.  In  the  course  of  time  the  eleva- 
tions flatten  down  and  disappear,  as  a  rule,  without  leaving  scars. 
Another  somewhat  common  form  of  the  eruption  is  that  known  as 
variola  mUiaris;  in  this  variety  the  majority  of  the  vesicles  are  very 
small,  not  larger  than  millet  seeds;  without  progressing  further  they 
turn  yellow,  desiccate  and  disappear.  Not  rarely  a  few  tolerably  well 
developed  pustules  are  found  mixed  with  these  smaller  lesions. 

Variola  corymbosa  is  a  designation  applied  to  those  eruptions  which 
exhibit  grouping  of  rather  flat  pustules  in  the  form  of  corymbs  or 
clusters.  It  is  alleged  by  some  writers  that  the  mortality  rate  is  par- 
ticularly high  in  cases  showing  this  character  of  eruption. 

The  contents  of  abortive  vesicles  and  pustules  frequently  desiccate 
without  rupturing,  producing  hard,  horny,  convex,  shining,  reddish- 
brown  crusts.  This  form  is  designated  variola  cornea y  or  horn  pox. 
The  reddish-brown,  horny  crusts  are  quite  characteristic  of  smallpox. 
They  are  particularly  common  in  varioloid,  and  often  materially  aid 
one  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases.  They  are  of  distinct  value  in 
cases  which  are  seen  for  the  first  time  at  a  late  stage,  when  the  original 
appearance  of  the  eruption  is  altered.  The  horny  crusts  are  seen  most 
frequently  on  the  hands  and  foreanns,  but  may  also  be  noticed  at  times 
on  the  face. 

In  the  form  of  the  eruption  termed  variola  siliquosa,  there  is  a  retro- 
gression of  the  pustules  with  absorption  of  the  contents  and  the  pro- 
duction of  epidermal  cavities  filled  with  air.  In  addition  to  the  above 
irregular  forms  of  the  smallpox  eniption,  writers  have  described  other 
varieties,  such  as  variola  conica,  crysiallinay  emphysematica,  fmbriata, 
lymphatica,  pemphigosa,  puMularis,  rosea,  morbillosa,  carbunculosa, 
globulosa,  etc. 

These  various  designations  do  not  indicate  separate  varieties  of  the 
disease,  but  merely  different  appearances  produced  by  more  or  less 
trifling  changes  in  the  lesions. 
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The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  upper  air  passages  is 
usually  affected  in  varioloid,  but  much  less  severdy  than  in  unmraified 
smallpox.  The  various  complications  involving  the  skin,  qre,  and 
other  organs  may  occur  in  varioloid,  although  they  are  deddedly  less 
frequent  and  less  severe  in  this  form  of  the  disease.  In  rare  instances 
grave  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  complicate  mild  cases 
of  smallpox;  to  this  more  extended  reference  will  be  made  in  considering 
the  complications  of  variola. 

Xnoentated  Smallpox. — Although  the  practice  of  inoculation  of  small- 
pox is  completely  obsolete  and  prohibited  in  most  countries  by  statu- 
tory legislation  at  the  present  time,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  the  clinical 
aj^pearances  produced  by  it.  Not  having  had  any  practical  experience 
with  this  form  of  the  disease,  we  prefer  to  present  the  description 
given  by  Gregory: 

"  Inoculation  is  performed  by  introducing  into  the  arm  at  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid,  by  means  of  a  lancet,  a  minute  portion  of  variolous 
matter.  The  thin  lymph  of  a  fifth-day  vesicle  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
well-concocted  pumlent  matter  of  the  eighth-day  matter,  but  both 
are  efficient.  One  incision  only  is  to  be  made.  A  minute  orange- 
colored  spot  is  perceptible,  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  on  the  second  day; 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  sensation  of  pricking  is  observed  in  the 
part.  The  punctured  point  is  hard,  and  a  minute  vesicle,  whose  centre 
IS  depressed,  may  be  observed  surmounting  an  inflariked  base.  On  the 
fifth  day  the  vesicle  is  well  developed  and  the  areola  commences.  On 
the  sixth  day  the  patient  feels  stiffness  in  the  axilla,  with  pain.  The 
inoculated  part  has  become  a  hard  and  inflamed  phlegmon.  Tlie 
subjacent  cellular  membrane  has  become  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
action.  On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  or  early  on  the  eighth  day, 
rigors,  headache,  a  fit  of  syncope,  vomiting,  an  offensive  state  of  the 
breath,  alternate  heats  and  chills,  languor,  lassitude,  or  in  the  child 
an  epileptic  paroxysm,  announce  the  setting  in  of  fever.  The  constitu- 
tion has  taken  alarm  and  sympathizes  with  the  progress  of  the  local 
disorder. 

"  On  the  appearance  of  the  febrile  symptoms  the  inflammation  of  the 
arm  spreads  rapidly.  An  areola  of  irregular  shape  is  soon  completed, 
which  displays  within  it  minute  confluent  vesicles.  On  the  tenth  day 
the  arm  is  hard,  tense,  shining,  and  very  red.  The  pustules  discharge 
copiously  and  ulceration  has  evidently  penetrated  the  whole  depth  of 
the  corium. 

"  On  the  eighth  day  spots  of  variolous  eniption  show  themselves  in 
various  and  often  most  distant  parts  of  the  body.  In  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  eruption  is  distinct  and  moderate.  Two  hundred 
vesicles  are  counted  a  full  crop.  Sometimes  not  more  than  two  or 
three  papula^  can  be  discovered,  which  perhaps  shrivel  and  dry  up 
without  going  through  the  regular  process  of  maturation.  At  other 
times  the  eruption  is  full  and  semiconfliient,  passing  through  all  of  the 
stages  of  maturation,  scabbing,  and  cicatrization.  Between  these 
extremes  every  possible  variety  may  l>e  obser\'ed.    The  truly  confluent 
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eruption  with  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  rare.    Secondary 
fever,  therefore,  is  not  common,  at  least  in  any  intensity. 

"  The  rules  laid  down  for  the  safe  conduct  of  inoculation  were  princi- 
pally the  following:  It  should  be  performed  exclusively  in  persons  free 
from  actual  bodily  disease,  and  neither  plethoric  nor  scrofulous.  It 
may  be  safely  practised  at  all  ages,  beginning  at  the  third  month.  It 
is  improper  to  inoculate  during  pregnancy,  on  account  of  danger  to 
the  child  in  viero.  Laxative  medicine,  a  moderate  diet,  abstinence 
from  all  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  cool  chambers,  gentle  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  light  clothing — all  contribute  in  their  several  degrees 
to  the  successful  result. 

"  The  influence  of  inoculation  in  lessening  the  mortality  of  smallpox 
was  something  quite  extraordinary  and  scarcely  credible.  With  ordinary 
precaution  in  the  choice  and  preparation  of  subjects,  not  more  than  1 
in  500  cases  will  terminate  unfavorably.  Had  not  the  discovery 
of  Jenner  interfered  to  interrupt  its  extension  and  improvement,  inocula- 
tion would  have  continued  to  this  day,  increasing  yearly  in  popularity. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  improvements  in  medical  science  generally 
would  have  shed  additional  lustre  on  this  practice." 

By  no  means  all  of  the  older  writers  were  so  favorably  disposed 
toward  inoculation  as  Gregory.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  mortality  rate  after  this  proce<lure.  Dr.  Jurin,  after 
examining  the  I^ohdon  bills  of  mortality  for  forty-two  years,  concluded 
that  1  among  every  50  persons  inoculated  died.  Apart  from  the 
danger  to  the  individual,  great  disadvantage  arose  from  the  continuance 
of  the  disease  by  inoculation  and  the  establishment  of  numerous  foci 
of  contagion  from  which  smallpox  could  be  spontaneously  disseminated. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  annual  mortality  from  this  disease  was  increased 
by  the  practice  of  this  procedure. 

Smallpox  in  the  Pregnant  Woman. — ^The  functions  of  the  uterus  are 
disturbed  with  striking  frequency  during  the  course  of  smallpox.  The 
menses  quite  uniformly  appear  out  of  their  normal  course,  and  in 
pregnant  women  abortion  or  premature  birth  is  an  accident  of  common 
occurrence,  and  one  that  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  of  the  disease. 
Although  the  premature  advent  of  menstruation  and  even  the  occurrence 
of  abortion  are  not  uncommon  events  in  many  other  infectious  diseases, 
their  occurrence  in  smallpox  is  so  extremely  frequent  as  to  suggest  a 
direct  relationship  with  the  variolous  process.  It  is  probable  that 
abortion  is  the  result  of  the  uterine  hemorrhage  which  is  so  commonly 
excited  during  an  attack  of  smallpox.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  due 
to  the  death  of  the  foetus  which  is  suffering  from  an  intrauterine  variola. 

The  symptomatology  and  course  of  smallpox  are  often  markedly 
influenced  by  the  pregnant  state.  The  gravity  of  the  disease  is  con- 
siderably augmented  as  a  result  of  the  coexistence  of  this  condition. 
Of  113  cases  of  smallpox  in  pregnant  women  treated  under  our  care, 
35  died,  constituting  a  mortahty  rate  of  about  31  per  cent.  In  unvac- 
cinated  women  the  death  rate  has  been  truly  frightful,  twenty  dying 
out  of  a  total  of  twenty-seven  such  cases,  giving  a  mortality  rate  of 
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over  74  per  cent.    Of  85  women  vaccinated  at  some  previous  remote 
period,  14  died,  the  mortality  rate  being  about  16  per  cent. 

Smallpox  in  pregnant  women  (vaccinated)       .... 
"  "  "       (nnvaccinated)  .... 

'*  "  "       (vaccine  condition  unknown) . 

Total       ....    118  .  85  80  % 

If  abortion  occurs  during  the  initial  stage  the  disease  is  apt  to  assume 
the  form  of  purpura  variolosa,  in  which  case  death  is  practically  inevit- 
able. Not  every  case  in  which  abortion  or  premature  birth  occurs  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  takes  on  this  malignant  form.  In 
attacks  which  are  considerably  modified  by  previous  vaccination,  the 
smallpox  process  is,  of  course,  not  so  seriously  affected  by  the  occur- 
rence of  this  accident.  Even  in  cases  of  true  variola,  when  the  loss  of 
blood  is  not  very  great — which  is  rarely  the  case — the  variolous  process 
may  pursue  its  regular  course  and  progress  to  a  favorable  termination. 
In  but  5  cases  out  of  31  did  recovery  occur,  when  abortion  took  place 
before  the  tenth  day  of  the  eruption. 

For  facts  in  support  of  what  has  been  said  relative  to  smallpox  exciting 
abortion  when  the  pregnant  are  attacked,  and  to  the  increased  mortality 
from  the  disease  when  this  complication  arises,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  appended  table. 

On  examination  of  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  113  cases  of 
smallpox,  including  both  variola  and  varioloid,  occurring  in  pregnant 
women,  65,  or  58.4  per  cent.,  suffered  from  abortion  or  premature 
delivery.  Of  the  remaining  48,  8  died  without  aborting,  9  recovered 
without  abortion  occurring  and  were  delivered  at  term,  and  31  were 
discharged  still  carrying  the  foetus,  but  were  not  heard  from  after 
leaving  the  hospital.  Of  the  65  cases  (including  variola  and  varioloid) 
in  which  abortion  or  premature  birth  occurred,  20,  or  40  per  cent.,  died. 

Abortion  occurs  in  variola  more  fre(|uently  than  in  varioloid,  though 
the  difference  is  not  as  pronounced  as  one  might  expect.  The  table 
shows  that  of  our  49  cases  of  variola,  35,  or  71.42  per  cent.,  miscarried, 
and  out  of  03  cases  of  varioloid,  31,  or  49.2  per  cent.,  miscarried.  It 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  patients  who  left  the  hospital  carrying  the 
foetus  aborted  before  the  completion  of  the  period  of  gestation,  for  we 
have  observed  this  to  occur  not  infrequently. 

When  miscarria<;e  occurs  in  variola  it  proves,  of  course,  a  much  more 
serious  complication  than  when  it  occurs  in  varioloid.  By  reference 
to  the  table  we  find,  out  of  35  cases  of  variola  thus  complicated,  20,  or 
74.28  per  cent.,  died;  while  among  31  cases  of  varioloid  in  which  the 
complication  occurred  hut  1  died,  and  this  death  resulted  from  puerperal 
peritonitis. 

The  period  at  which  miscarriage  most  fre([uently  takes  place  is  during 
the  second,  or  eruptive  stage  of  the  disease.  It  not  only  occurs  during 
the  course  of  the  disease,  hut  frecjuently  during  convalescence,  and  in 
many  instances  even  several  weeks  after  complete  restoration  to  health. 
^  •  Miscarriages  prove  the  more  serious  the  earlier  they  occur  in  the 
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course  of  smallpox.    This  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  which 
includes  cases  of  variola  and  varioloid: 

Day  of  thb  Eruption  on  which  Miscarriage  Occurred,  with 

corresponding  mortality. 

Cases.         Deaths. 

Initial  stage 4  2 

On  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  eropUon 80  17 

From  fifth  to  twentieth  day 16  8 

Subsequent  to  twentieth  day 14  0 

Miscarriage  occurs  doubtless  much  more  often  during  the  initial 
stage  of  the  disease,  particularly  during  epidemics,  than  the  table  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  In  such  cases  death  usually  follows  so  speedily  that 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  often  overlooked,  or,  if  recognized,  the 
critical  condition  of  the  patient  forbids  removal  to  the  hospital;  hence 
the  table  shows  a  relatively  small  number  of  miscarriages  occurring  at 
this  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  gravity  of  smallpox  in  pregnant  women  appears  to  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  epidemics.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  these  cases  in  three  rather  extensive  periods  of  smallpox 
prevalence.  The  following  table  will  indicate  the  comparative  mortality 
rates  of  pregnancy  and  abortion  complicating  smallpox  during  the 
three  epidemics: 

Number.  Deaths. 

1871-72.  Pregnancies 46  14  or  80.43% 

Abortions  and  premature  births         ...  27  10  or  87.00  " 

Variola 10  10  or  100     " 

Varioloid 13  

1881-82.  Pregnancies 31  16  or  51.61% 

Abortions  and  premature  births        ...  19  13  or  68.42" 

Variola 15  13  or  86.66  " 

Varioloid 4  1  or  25.00  •• 

1901-02.   Pregnancies 3<;  5  or  13.88  ** 

Abortions  and  premature  births               .       .  20  3  or  15.00  " 

Variola 6  3  or  60.00  " 

Varioloid 14                

The  alx)ve  tables  show  that  the  mortality  rate  in  pregnant  smallpox 
women  in  1871-72  was  30.43  per  cent.;  in  18S1-S2,  51.01  per  cent., 
and  in  1901-02,  13.8  per  cent.  Of  those  that  aborted  the  mortality 
rate  in  1871-72  was  37  per  cent.;  in  1881-82,  08.42  per  cent.,  and  in 
1901-02  only  15  per  cent.' 

1  Since  compiling  the  above  figures,  eight  pregnant  women  with  smallpox  have  been  admitted  to 
the  hospital.    Of  this  number  five  aborted,  one  of  whom  died. 
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Smallpox  in  the  Foetus. — During  an  attack  of  smallpox  the  causative 
germ,  in  all  probability,  circulates  in  the  blood  stream  of  the  patient. 
Therefore,  when  a  pregnant  woman  suffers  from  variola,  we  would 
naturally  expect  the  fcetus  to  be  likewise  attacked  and  to  pass  through 
all  of  the  phases  of  the  disease  simultaneously  with  the  mother.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  this  is  but  seldom  the  case.  In  a  minority  of  instances 
the  f<rtus  does  become  infected,  but  not  synchronously  with  the  infection 
of  the  mother.  Indee<l,  in  most  cases  in  which  the  f(vtus  develops 
.small|X)x  it  passes  through  a  period  of  incubation  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  were  in  the  outer  world ;  that  is  to  say,  about  two  weeks  elapse 
from  the  time  the  mother  shows  symptoms  until  the  di.sease  appears  in 
the  child.  From  this  observation,  which  is  quite  generally  the  experience 
of  most  writers,  it  would  seem  that  the  infant  in  niero  onlinarilv  becomes 
infectetl,  not  through  the  maternal  circulation,  but  through  contact  or 
proximity.  If  the  blocxl  of  the  mother  were  the  infecting  medium  the 
disease  in  the  fct^tus  should  be  of  constant  occurrence.  There  are  rare 
cases  in  which  the  fcetus  contracts  smallpox  after  an  exposure  to  the 
<lisea.se  by  a  mother  who  happens  to  be  an  immune.  In  such  cases  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  causative  agent  could  reach  the 
infant  in  utero  save  through  the  maternal  blood. 

Smallpox  may  \>e  communicated  to  the  foetus  in  utero  at  any  time 
between  the  fourth  month  of  gestation  or  possibly  earlier  and  the  full 
term.  When  infec*tion  takes  place  in  the  earlier  stages  of  intrauterine 
life,  the  foetus  usually  perishes  and  is  expelled  in  three  or  four  days, 
or  it  may  be  retained  for  three  or  four  weeks  after  life  has  become 
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ezdnct  lliere  are  well-Buthenticated  infftMH^f  in  which  the  duld 
sufFen  and  lecovers  from  an  intrauterine  attack  of  smallpox,  and  b 
bom  at  term  with  variolouB  »ear$. 

When  the  infection  takes  place  during  the  later  periods  of  pr^nancy 
the  child  at  birth  may  be  covered  with  the  eruption,  which  may  represent 
any  stage  of  development.  This  occurrence  is  so  well  audienticated 
that  it  IS  unnecessary  to  quote  any  cases  from  literature.  We  have 
ourselves  met  with  four  or  five  instances  of  this  character.  In  one 
case  a  ax  months'  fcetus  presented  a  few  red  spots  which  evidently 
resulted  from  a  mild  ve^cular  eruption.  In  another  instance  an  infant 
was  bom  at  the  eighth  month,  on  whose  body  at  birth  the  eruption 


was  just  appearing.  In  a  thinl  ca.^e  a  four  months'  fa-tus  was 
expelled  on  the  thirtv-seventh  day  of  the  maternal  eruption.  The 
eruption  on  the  chil<l  was  rather  sparse,  consisting  of  two  whitish, 
variolous  pock.s  on  the  sole  of  the  right  foot,  one  on  the  heel  of  the  left 
foot,  one  on  the  chest,  one  on  the  back,  and  two  firm  lesions  upon  the 
palm  of  each  hand. 

The  fourth  caise  occurred  in  a  colored  child  (Fig.  44)  bom  at  eight 
months,  on  the  thirty-third  day  of  the  mother's  eruption,  the  latter 
suffering  only  from  a  very  mild  varioloid.  The  infant  had  evidently 
been  dead  for  some  days,  as  the  epidermis  was  detached  from  the  under^ 
lying  corium  in  large  areas.  Smallpox  lesions  in  the  pustular  stage 
(about  fifth  or  sixth  day)  were  present  upon  the  face,  extremities,  anid 
body,  but  not  profusely.    It  was  calculated  that  the  exanthem  in  the 
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child  b^an  about  twenty-seven  days  after  the  eruption  appeared  in 
the  mother. 

The  child  of  a  variolous  mother  may  be  infected  with  smallpox 
tn  utero  and  be  bom  free  of  lesions,  the  eruption  appearing  some  days 
after  birth.  If  the  infant  b  infected  during  parturition  the  outbreak 
of  the  eruption  may  be  delayed  for  a  fortnight  after  it  has  entered  the 


Oolored  child,  bora 


le  BUgeorputlulsdoii. 


worhl.  If  it  is  infected  earlier  the  eruption  may  appear  on  the  first, 
second,  or  third  day  of  life,  or  at  any  period  within  two  weeks.  We 
have  oliserved  this  phenomenon  on  numerous  occasions.  Fig.  43 
represents  a  child  bom  on  the  first  day  of  the  mother's  eruption,  which 
was  hemorrhagic  and  rapidly  fatal.  The  infant  developed  the  eruption 
00  the  ninth  day  of  its  life  and  succumbed  to  the  disease  on  the  fout^ 
teenth  day.  It  was  vaccinated  on  the  second  day,  on  admission  to  the 
hospital,  and  although  the  vaccination  took  it  was  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  materially  modify  the  smallpox  exanthem. 
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TbB  frequency  of  fetal  infection  does  not  seem  to  bear  a  relationship 
to  the  severity  en  the  dJaease  in  the  mother.  Pregnant  women  sufTering 
tnaa  tiie  sevetest  form  oS  oonHuent  variola  do  not  communicate  the 
diseMO  to  ibe  foetus  more  often  than  those  who  have  the  flisease  in  the 
mikleit  posnble  form.  Indce^l,  as  already  suggested,  infection  of  the 
foBtos  may  take  dace  through  the  mother,  although  she  personally 
mnains  nee  of  ihe  diaeaae.  A  number  of  curious  cases  of  this  nature 
have  been  n^ited.  Jenner'  records  two  cases  which  came  under  his 
obaervation;  one  of  the  caaes  is  detailed  by  him  aa  fdhnn: 

"A  few  days  previous  to  tier  confinemoit  (Mrs.  W.)  she  met  with  a 
very  disgusting  object,  whose  face  was  oowted  with  smal^poi.  Hm 
smul  aiM  ai^>earance  of  the  poor  creatute  affected  faw  much  at  the 
time,  and  &<ni^  she  mentioDed.tbe  dicumstance  (Hi  her  fetum  hone 
she  had  no  idea  that  her  infant  could  suffer  ftma  it,  having  had  wnallpaK 
hetsdf  iiiua  she  was  a  child.  During-  a  few  days  after  Ha  bhA  the 
little  one  seemed  quite  well,  but  on  the  fifth  day  it  became  indi^iaMd 
and  on  the  seventh  day  the  smallpox  appeared.  Mn.  W.  waa  not 
senfflble  to  apy  indispontion  hnself  from  this  amosure,  Hff  had  die 
any  appearance  (^  the  smallpox."  Other  cases  of  the  sai 
mwit  readily  be  quoted  from  Uterature. 

rfheai  a  pr^nant  woman  undergoea  smallpox  without  miscai 
occurring,  the  ausceptilHlity  to  the  disease  is  not  destroyed  in  flift  ii 
except  in  ran  cases.  Susceptibili^  to  the  vaccine  disease,  in  die  vaat 
majority  of  instances,  is,  we  think,  evidence  of  susceptilHlity  tosmil^iaK. 
Now  utd  tb.t3i  an  in&mt  is  bom  under  tiie  drcumirtances  named  ttat 
will  not  respond  to  vacdnia.  We  have  met  with  three  or  four  swA 
cases.  A  woman  suffering  from  a  well-marked  varioloid  gave  birth 
in  the  hospital  to  a  child  at  term,  on  the  twenty-first  day  after  the 
appearance  of  the  maternal  eruption.    The  child  wad  vaccinated  with 

?lycerinated  lymph  on  three  successive  occasions,  but  without  success, 
t  remained  in  the  hospital  for  three  weeks  and  continued  perfectly 
well.  In  another  instance  a  woman  suffering  from  mild  varioloid  ^ve 
birth  to  a  child  at  term  during  the  initial  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
infant  was  vaccinated  on  successive  occasions  after  admission  to  the 
hospital,  but  without  securing  a  "take."  A  profuse  smallpox  eruption 
appeared  upon  the  child  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  its  life,  which 
proved  fatal. 

Concerning  the  occasional  failure  of  the  offspring  of  variolous  mothers 
to  respond  to  vaccination,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  sopetimes  veiy  difficult, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  to  successfully  vaccinate  very  young  infants. 
In  such  cases  a  successful  result  may  sometimes  be  obtained  at  a  later 
period — say,  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  months.  This  was  exemplified 
in  a  case  reported  hvRigden,  in  which  a  mother  with  varioloid  gave 
birth  to  an  infant  at  term  during  the  height  of  her  eruption.  She  made 
a  good  recovery  and  was  able  to  nurse  her  child  almost  from  the  day 
of  its  birth.     The  infant  was  vaccinated  the  day  after  its  birth,  but 

I  Uedlco-Cbtnuglo&t  TmuacUoiu,  toI.  I.  p.  374. 
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without  success.  Between  the  age  of  four  and  five  months  another 
attempt  was  made,  with  a  successful  result. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  case  just  quoted  and  in  our  first 
case  the  child  in  each  instance  was  insusceptible  at  birth  to  both  vaccinia 
and  smallpox.  The  failure  to  secure  a  successful  vaccination  in  our 
second  case  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  inert  virus. 

But  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  smallpox  in  the  pregnant  woman 
does  not  destroy  the  susceptibility  to  vaccinia  in  the  infant.  Our  own 
experience  and  that  of  other  writers  constitute  adequate  proof  of  this 
statement.  Rigden*  reports  six  cases  of  successful  vaccination  in  infants 
bom  of  mothers  suffering  from  smallpox.  In  these  cases  vaccination 
was  performed  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  months,  and  was 
uniformly  successful.  We  have  in  a  score  or  more  of  instances  success- 
fully vaccinated  children  who  were  bom  of  variolous  mothers;  some  of 
these  infants  were  vaccinated  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  while  others 
were  only  successfully  vaccinated  several  months  later.  A  picture  of  a 
successful  result  of  a  vaccination  at  birth  is  shown  in  photograph. 
(Fig.  1  in  the  chapter  on  Vaccinia.) 

When  the  infection  has  occurred  in  viero,  vaccination  of  the  infant  at 
birth  frequently  mitigates  the  character  of  the  subsequent  emption. 
If  a  week  or  more  elapses  between  the  time  of  vaccination  and  the 
development  of  the  variolous  exanthem,  the  lesions  are  apt  to  be  modified. 
When  the  emption  develops  within  the  first  week  after  birth,  little  or 
no  modification  is  to  be  expected. 

We  must  dissent  from  the  view  expressed  by  Roger^  that  smallpox 
in  the  newborn  infant  diflFers  clinically  in  any  essential  manner  from 
variola  in  the  adult.  Roger  contends  that  infants  born  of  variolous 
mothers  usually  present  a  more  or  less  latent  smallpox,  characterized 
by  hypothermia,  with  or  without  a  slight  emption  which  commonly 
comes  out  in  crops  and  aborts  in  the  papular  stage.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  ictems;  a  fatal  tennination  occurs  in  most  cases.  Roger 
says:  "At  first  sight  the  newborn  appeared  well  constituted;  their 
general  condition  was  good,  and  nothing  could  have  caused  a  congenital 
infection  to  be  suspected  if  one  had  not  taken  their  temperature.    AH 

of  the  infants  were  hypothermic In   six  infants  death 

occurred  without  their  presenting  any  symptoms  suggesting  variola  in 
any  way."  W'e  have  on  a  nunil)er  of  occasions  seen  newborn  infants 
develop  severe  and  even  confluent  smallpox.  We  are  not  familiar  with 
a  congenital  variola  which  may  exist  without  an  eruption  or  be  char- 
acterized by  a  sparse  exanthem  which  is  arrested  in  the  papular  stage. 
That  most  infants  born  of  variolous  mothers  are  not  really  suffering 
from  smallpox  at  birth  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  will,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  respond  to  vaccination. 

I  British  Medical  Journal,  February  24. 1877. 
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^lat  ocdtent  f^oidi  fdijridui  and  leader,  Trotisseau,  farlj 
obaerred  that  d*""""*  wu  {nquoidy  {rand  in  the  urine  in  smallpox. 
He  sajs:  "Albuminiiria  ia  afanost  asoommon  in  confluent  siiia11{>ox  u 
in  scanet  fever.  There  is  tUa  diffcvenoe,  howeier,  that  in  scarlatina 
the  albuminoria  aroean  during  the  decline  ot  the  disease,  and  in 
ooofluent  snafipox  during  the  acute  period  id  tbe  disease.  Extensive 
dbe^vstions  by  Abeitte  have  ^own  that  in  orafluent  smallpox,  as  is ' 
scariatiiia,  albuminuria  ia  met  witii  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases." 

Our  own  obaervations  are  based  upra  1088  orinar^-  examinations  in  - 
128  cases  of  smaUpox.  The  spedfic  gnvitr  ^^^  determined  in  the 
ordinary  manner  with  the  urinometer;  524  e\uiniiiatioiL<i  g»ve  un 
avnage  specific  gravity  of  lOIS.  Hie  pvesence  of  indican  and  the 
amount  thereof  both  exhibited  marked  variatiilily-  Some  cases  of 
severe  varioht  showed  a  conrnderable  anuHint  of  iiidican,  while  in  others 
it  was  absent.  The  diurnal  fluctuations  in  araount  were  .striking;;  tt 
was  not  uncommon  to  find  an  abundance  one  i\a\,  and  twenty-four ^ 
hours  htter  to  note  its  absence. 

Id  selecting  the  subjects  whose  urine  was  to  be  examined,  patienli 
with  veiy  mud  varioloid  who  were  scarcely  ill  were  exdnded.  7W 
otine  was  repeatedly  examined  in  83  patients  suffering  from  mialB 
and  in  26  patients  with  varioloid.  Of  83  cases  of  varida,  66]  per  emL 
ahowed  albumin  some  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Of  28 
cases  c^  varioloid,  60  per  cent,  showed  albumin  during  the  coune  of 
the  disease. 

That  the  presence  of  albumin  did  not  indicate  merely  a  febrile 
albuminuria  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  casts  were  found  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases.  Surprising  to  relate,  the  percentage  of 
cases  of  varioloid  in  which  casta  were  found  is  somewhat  greater  than 
of  variola;  43  per  cent,  of  the  S3  cases  of  variola  showed  casta  in  the 
urine,  while  of  the  28  cases  of  varioloid  50  per  cent,  showed  casts.  The 
comparative  frequency  of  albumin  and  casts  in  fatal  cases  as  contrasted 
with  those  that  recovered  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures.  Of 
38  cases  of  fatal  smallpox,  30,  or  84.47  per  cent.,  showed  albuminuria, 
and  19,  or  50  per  cent.,  showed  easts.  Of  90  cases  that  recovered,  45. 
or  50  per  cent.,  had  albumin  in  the  urine,  and  41,  or  45.55  per  cent., 
showed  casts. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  period  at  which  albumin  and  casts  first 
appeared  in  the  urine  in  these  eases: 

Casts  ik  Fatal  Cases. 


After    20Ui  dAj  . 


Albumin  in  Fatal  Cases. 

Cmm. 

Ub  atf  or  befare 
etbtolOtbday  . 

Utb  to  I5lh  d.7  . 

leihlomthdiy  . 

AltW    Wh  dar  . 
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Albumin  ik  Cases  that  Recovered.      Casts  in  Cases  that  Becovebed. 

Cases. 


5tli  day  or  before  .    . 

.    .  24  or  58.5  per  ct. 

5th  day  or  before  .    . 

.    .  11  or  26.8  per  ct. 

6th  to  10th  day  .    .    . 

.    .  12  "  26.6    •* 

6th  to  10th  day  .    . 

.    .  16  ••  89 

11th  to  15th  day  .    .    . 

.    .    4  '•    8.6     " 

11th  to  15th  day  .    . 

.    .    7  ••  17.1     " 

16th  to  2ltth  day  .    .    . 

.    .     4  *•    8.6    " 

16th  to  20th  day  .    . 

.    .    6  ••  12.2     •• 

After   20th  day  .    .    . 

.    .    1  ••    2.2     " 

ARer    20th  day  .    . 

.    .    2  "    4.8     '• 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  when  albumin  is  found  in 
the  urine  it  usually  appears  early.  In  over  half  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  was  present,  it  was  first  discovered  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  the 
eruption.  The  onset  of  albuminuria  seemed  to  be  about  the  same  in 
fatal  cases  as  in  cases  ending  in  recovery.  Tube  casts  when  present 
were  also  found  comparatively  early.  The  tables  would  indicate  that 
in  fatal  cases  they  were  present  at  an  early  period  in  a  larger  percentage 
of  cases  than  in  favorable  cases.  We  desire  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
albumin  and  casts,  singly  and  together,  may  first  appear  in  the  urine 
late  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  even  when  convalescence  is  established. 

Another  observation  of  interest  is  that  the  urine  from  day  to  day 
will  exhibit  striking  diflFerences.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  appended 
report  of  cases  that  albumin  and  casts  were  not  present  daily  from  the 
time  of  first  appearance,  but  at  irregular  periods.  For  instance,  in 
some  cases  the  urine  would  contain  albumin  and  casts  for  several  con- 
secutive days,  then  perhaps  on  alternate  days,  and  then  the  urine  might 
be  free  of  these  for  a  week  or  thereabouts,  suffering  a  return  a  few  days 
later.  It  is  evident  that  a  single  examination  of  the  urine  under  such  con- 
ditions might  readily  fail  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  abnormal  urinary 
constituents.  The  persistence  of  albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine  was 
also  most  variable.  In  some  cases  they  would  be  present  only  for  a 
few  days  and  would  then  permanently  disappear.  In  other  cases  they 
would  persist  for  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  longer.  In  at  least  two 
cases,  both  suffering  from  smallpox  with  discrete  eruptions,  tube  casts 
were  present  in  the  urine  when  the  patients  were  discharged  from  the 
hospital.  Both  of  these  patients  were  young  men  and  had  not  had,  to 
their  knowledge,  any  antecedent  kidney  disease. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  tube  casts  to  precede  the  presence  of  albumin 
in  the  urine  and  to  persist  after  its  disappearance.  Indeed,  in  seven 
cases  casts  were  found  in  the  urine  when  albumin  was  absent.  This 
observation  demonstrates  the  inadecjuacy  of  the  albumin  test  in  deter- 
mining the  presence  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  examining  the  urinary  sediment  under  the  microscope. 

The  occurrence  of  unemic  seizures  in  smallpox  is  extremely  uncom- 
mon.   Convulsions,  except  during  the  initial  stage,  are  rarely  met  with. 

To  what  extent  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  may  contribute  to  the 
coma  that  is  not  infre<juently  observed  in  had  cases  of  confluent  smallpox 
is  a  question  difficult  of  solution.  (P^lema  of  the  lower  extremities  is 
frecjuently  seen  during  convalescence,  but  this  may  be,  in  at  least  some 
measure,  attributed  to  other  cau.ses.  It  may  in  general  be  stated  that 
the  clinical  manifestations  of  variolous  nephritis  are  much  less  con- 
spicuous than  those  characterizing  this  complication  in  scarlet  fever. 


"Bt  states  that  06^  per  coit.  of  thne  patients  had  alboniiiniria. 
cues  mse  classified,  aocording  to  the  amount  of  #Hmiw'"  piCMOt,  into 
abundant,  moderatCj  sHdit,  and  min™*!  aQniminuiu: 


•.toUwIUn) 
Qi  to  M  #■■,  to  tfa*  Ilti4 
«U»  lo  It  tM*>  to  tk*  ntK 
(osK  to  ue  iM.  toOw  am) 


Amuid  emplo^  ddicste  reagenti^  to  detennine  the  pnaence  of  die 
minutest  quantities  of  albumin.  Other  in^Btigators  Dave  ofateined 
results  which  varf  greatly.  It  is  evident  that  the  figure*  voald  be 
markedly  infiuenosd  by  the  number  of  examinations  made  and  dw 
ddicacy  of  the  tests. 

1  ta  WMMtwIfa* 


Amaud  ternaries  upon  the  daily  variations  in  the  amount  and  in  die 
presence  of  albumin,  and  counsels  repeated  examinati<au.  &  fiUdie^ 
more  states  that  albuminuria  persisted  after  conTalesceoce  in  7S  per 
cent,  of  his  qises.  In  other  words,  three-quarters  of  the  patients  mMB 
convalescent  still  had  albumin  in  the  unne— to  be  sure,  in  mtnimaj 
quantities  in  most  cases.  He  contends  that  variolous  albuminuria,  like 
most  albuminurias  accompanying  infectious  diseases,  is  not  simply 
functional,  but  is  related  to  a  structural  alteration  in  the  kidneys. 
In  proof  of  this  he  cites  the  results  of  histological  examination  of  uie 
kidney  in  13  cases  of  smallpox. 

He  found,  even  in  cases  of  minimal  albuminuria,  marked  pathological 
changes  in  the  kidney  structure.  These  organs  examined  m  the  acute 
stages,  even  in  the  absence  of  clinical  manifestations  of  nephritis,  pre- 
sented a  constant  alteration.  The  changes  were  briefly  of  two  types: 
first,  an  interstitial  cell  infiltration,  and,  second,  lesions  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  tubules.  Albuminuria  is  slight  where  the  interstitial  changes  are 
found,  and  more  abundant  where  the  epithelium  is  involved.  Amaud 
believes  that  in  light  cases  the  kidneys  may  entirely  recover,  but  in 
most  instances  a  renal  defect  is  left,  which,  though  compatible  with  a 
satisfactory  physiological  state,  may  under  certain  conditions  be  awakened 
or  brought  into  evidence.  Pregnancy,  muscular  fatigue,  alimentation, 
digestive  troubles,  etc.,  may  thus  excite  albuminurias  which  are  often 
spoken  of  as  physiological,  cyclical  or  intermittent,  but  which  represent  in 
reality  a  reawakening  of  a  process  which  had  its  origin  perhaps  in  some 
infectious  disease. 


CHAPTER    V. 

,j  SMALLPOX  (CarUinued), 

OOMPLIOATIONS  AND  SEQUELA  OF  SMALLPOX. 

As  would  be  naturally  expected,  the  skin  is  most  commonly  the  seat 
of  complications  in  variola.  The  secondary  pyogenic  infection  of  the 
skin  gives  rise,  as  has  ahready  been  stated,  to  impetigo  lesions.  These 
are  so  common  that  they  have  been  described  under  the  head  of  symp- 
tomatology. The  postvariolous  toxic  and  septic  rashes  have  also  been 
alluded  to  under  this  caption. 

Boils  constitute  the  most  frequent  complicating  disorder  met  with  in 
smallpox.  But  few  patients  pass  through  an  attack  of  variola  vera 
without  suffering  from  numerous  furuncles.  The  subjects  of  confluent 
smallpox  suffer  more  severely  than  those  who  have  a  lighter  form  of 
the  disease.  Even  patients  with  varioloid,  however,  are  not  always 
exempted  from  this  troublesome  complication.  The  furuncles  develop 
most  commonly  after  the  stage  of  decrustation,  about  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  disease. 

Sabcutaneous  Abscesses. — Subcutaneous  abscesses  are  commonly 
associated  with  the  more  superficial  furuncular  inflammations.  These 
may  occur  upon  any  part  of  the  body  surface,  but  involve  with  pre- 
dilection the  scalp,  face,  arms,  and  legs.  They  are  often  preceded  by 
a  cellulitis  or  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissues.  The  patient  first  experiences  soreness  and  pain  in  the  affected 
portion  of  the  body.  The  skin  is  seen  to  be  swollen,  infiltrated,  and 
reddened.  In  the  course  of  several  days,  fluctuation  may  be  detected, 
and  on  incision  large  quantities  of  pus,  even  as  much  as  a  pint,  may  be 
evacuated.  The  entire  skin  of  the  leg,  arm,  or  scalp  may  be  extensively 
undermined  by  these  accumulations.  Besides  being  very  painful  these 
purulent  collections  are  accompanied  by  high  fever  of  a  septic  type. 
We  have  known  such  a  fever  to  continue  as  long  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  days,  the  patient  ultimately  recovering.  Sometimes  an 
insignificant  and,  at  times,  undiscoverable  punilent  focus  will  send  the 
temperature  up  four  or  five  degrees,  whereas  in  other  patients  a  large 
abscess  may  be  present  without  much  febrile  disturbance. 

In  confluent  smallpox  subcutaneous  abscesses  may  destroy  life  through 
the  production  of  an  intense  septicaemia.  It  is  surprising,  however,  how 
patients,  worn  down  by  a  severe  and  exhausting  disease,  are  frequently 
able  to  successfully  combat  the  pus  absorption  until  convalescence  is 
fully  established.  We  recall  a  young  man,  who,  after  a  severe  attack 
of  smallpox,  became  the  subject  of  a  most  protracted  series  of  abscesses. 


For  Ax  or  eight  weeks  purulent  cc^ctioiis,  varying  in  size 
hickory  nut  to  an  egg,  were  ahnost  daily  evacuated.  The  scalp  and 
int^ument  of  the  face  were  undermined,  the  pu^  communicating  with 
the  surface  throu^  numerouA  fistulous  openings.  No  part  of  the 
cutaneous  surface  remained  free;  in  ill.  this  patient  suffered  from  no 
lees  than  two  hundred  abscesaea.  Altliough  greatly  einaciateit  he  was 
subeequentty  restored  to. health.  Fig.  45  shows  the  psnuIokeloiM 
dmaltotu,  made  up  of  hypertrophic  granulation  tissue,  which  were  I^ 
after  the  healing  of  the'  abscesses  on  the  foce. 


FMUdoketoldal 


followlDi  abacciaea  upon  the  fkce. 


Carbuncles. — Carbuncles  may  develop  during  convalescence  from 
smallpox,  but  in  our  experience  they  occur  with  great  rarity.  We  recall 
a  carbuncle  which  began  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  about  the  end  of 
the  third  week,  in  a  patient  who  suffered  from  a  well-pronounced  attack 
of  discrete  variola. 

Erysipelas. — ^This  complication,  when  it  develops,  usually  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  disease.  The  face  is  the 
region  most  often  affected,  although  the  process  may  attack  the  extrem- 
ities or  trunk.  At  times  a  diffuse  erysipelaioid  infiammaiion  of  the  skin 
occurs  without  the  actual  development  of  a  true  erysipelas.  Both  of 
these  conditions  are  attended  with  high  feverwhich  rises  in  the  evening 
and  remits  in  the  morning.  During  the  epidemic  of  1901-02,  among 
approximately  two  thousand  cases  of  smallpox,  we  encountered  about 
ten  instances  of  erysipelas.    Considering  the  multiple  abrasions  of  the 
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skin,  the  lowered  condition  of  the  patient's  vitality,  and  the  almost  con- 
stant presence  of  streptococci  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  it  is  surprising 
that  erysipelas  does  not  more  often  attack  the  smallpox  sufferer.  Almost 
all  of  our  patients  who  contracted  erysipelas  recovered;  some,  however, 
unable  in  their  exhausted  condition  to  withstand  the  superadded  infec- 
tion, succumbed  to  the  disease. 

Bed-sores. — ^Bed-sores  occasionally  occur  in  the  course  of  smallpox,  as 
they  do  in  other  protracted  diseases.  They  are  far  less  frequent  at  the 
present  time  than  in  earlier  days.  They  result  from  pressure,  mal- 
nutrition, and  uncleanliness,  and  may  usually  be  avoided  by  careful 
nursing. 

Oangrene. — At  times,  during  the  pustular  stage  of  smallpox,  the 
swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  skin  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce 
multiple  areas  of  necrosis.  Sloughing  of  the  skin  may  also  result  from 
undermining  of  the  integument  by  subcutaneous  abscesses. 

Apart  from  these  losses  of  cutaneous  tissue,  spontaneous  gangrene  of 
the  skin  occasionally  occurs  during  the  course  of  variola.  The  genitaha 
are  the  parts  most  commonly  involved.  Gangrene  of  the  scrotum  is  a 
compUcation  of  great  gravity,  for  most  patients  thus  attacked  succumb 
to  the  disease.  It  usually  manifests  itself  first  as  an  a?dematous  swelling 
of  the  scrotum,  which  is  rapidly  followed  by  gangrene.  In  extensive 
cases  a  considerable  part  of  the  integument  is  lost,  exposing  to  view 
the  testicles,  which  remain  unaffected.  When  this  unfortunate  accident 
develops,  it  begins  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  eruption ; 
it  is  most  likely  to  develop  in  bad  confluent  cases. 

Gangrene  of  the  skin  is  not  limited  to  the  regions  above  mentioned. 
It  may  attack  almost  any  portion  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  During  the 
years  1901  and  1902  we  observed  three  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  scrotum 
and  five  cases  in  which  gangrene  occurred  upon  various  portions  of  the 
thigh.  In  some  of  the  latter  cases  extensive  destruction  of  the  cutane- 
ous, subcutaneous,  and  muscular  tissues  occurred,  the  sphacelated  areas 
attaining  at  times  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  four  of  the  five 
cases  recovery  took  place  after  a  tedious  convalescence.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  patients  suffered  from  a 
more  or  less  extensive  impetigo  variolosa.  In  the  malignant  epidemic 
of  smallpox  in  1871-72  neither  impetigo,  gangrene,  nor  the  septic  rashes 
were  encountered  as  frequently  as  during  the  last  epidemic  (1901-04). 
This  leads  us  to  emphasize  the  statement  that  the  character  of  the 
disease  and  the  nature  and  frequency  of  the  associated  complications 
appear  to  vary  greatly  in  different  epidemics. 

The  Ocular  Complications  of  Variola.' — Since  Jenner*s  discovery 
the  destnictive  effects  of  smallpox  on  the  ocular  tissues  have  been 
greatly  lessened. 

In  the  analysis  of  over  2000  cases  of  smallpox  at  the  Municipal  Hos- 
pital, in  1901-02,  pustulation  of  the  lid  borders  was  a  common  affection; 

1  The  above  lection  on  "Ocular  ComplicationB  of  Variola  "  has  been  kindly  prepared  for  us  by  Dr. 
Barton  K.  Chance,  AnlBtant  Surgeon  to  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  the  Germantown  Hospital. 


conjunctivitis  was  frequently  found  with  it  and  was  also  found  inde- 
pendently. There  were  36  instances  of  corneal  ulcer,  17  of  which  were 
followed  by  perforation  with  destruction  of  one  eyeball,  and  15  cases 
were  cured  without  perforation.  Of  these  cases,  15  were  in  unvaccinated 
individuals;  in  6  others,  vaccinatal  at  periods  more  or  leas  remote,  the 
lesions  were  less  severe;  lOcasesof  iritis  were  especially  notetl. 

In  taking  up  the  systematic  consideration  of  the  action  of  variola  on 
the  various  parts  of  the  eye,  we  find  that  the  skin  of  the  lids  is  commonly 
a  site  of  the  pustular  eruption.     So  much  swelling  of  the  tissue  may 


accompany  the  eruption  that  the  eyes  cannot  be  opened  for  several 
days.  In  such  cases  severe  cunjunetivifh  is  usual  and  often  leads  to 
corneal  ulceration.  The  edges  of  the  lids  are  liable  to  ulceration  and 
the  subsequent  cicatrization  distorts  them,  so  that  styes,  mi.spl&ce<l 
cilia,  eversion  of  the  lids,  or  occlusion  of  the  Meibomian  ducts,  etc.,  may 
result.  The  lids,  like  other  portions  of  the  skin,  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  eruption,  may  he  the  seat  of  abscesses  whicli  produce  various 
defonnities  requiring  operation  later.  As  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lacrymal  passages,  pustules  may  also  form  there  and  give  rise  to 
acute  and,  later,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  canal  an<l  duct.  On  the 
orbital  borders  periostitis  with  caries  occurs  but  rarely. 
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Passing  on  to  the  conjunctiva,  we  find  that,  as  in  other  febrile  diseases, 
it  is  commonly  affected.  Inflammation  develops  about  the  fifth  day 
of  the  eruption;  the  conjunctiva  appears  congested  and  occasionally 
presents  a  catarrhal  inflammation  which  is  usually  of  moderate  severity 
and  of  brief  duration,  yielding  in  a  few  days  to  treatment.  An  exception 
to  this  appeared  in  a  young  man  under  our  care,  in  whom  severe  con- 
junctivitis began  on  the  seventh  day,  and?  in  spite  of  careful  treatment, 
persisted  over  a  month. 

The  intensity  of  the  ophthalmia  is  related  directly  to  that  of  the 
pustular  eruption  in  general,  and  more  particularly  to  that  of  the  eruption 
on  the  face  and  eyelids.  On  the  conjunctiva  pustules  form  but  rarely; 
among  the  2000  patients  with  variola,  examined  by  us  in  1901  and  1902, 
they  were  noticed  in  only  two  or  three  instances.  When  they  do  occur, 
these  pustules  much  resemble  in  appearance  and  course  the  phlyctenular 
eruption  observed  in  strumous  children.  They  are  the  size  of  small 
lentils,  elevated  but  slightly,  and  usually  situated  midway  between  the 
corneal  margin  and  the  inner  and  outer  canthus.  They  appear  some- 
times at  the  limbus,  and  when  there  frequently  cause  ulceration  of  the 
cornea.  On  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  pustules  may  be  found  at  the  inner 
fold  and  on  the  caruncle,  but  never  at  the  fornix.  In  these  cases  the 
conjunctival  inflammation  markedly  resembles  that  of  gonorrhoeal 
infection;  the  inflammation  is  always  severe  and  is  accompanied  by 
profuse  secretion  and  chemosis. 

Subconjunctival  ecchymosis  may  occur  and  may  produce  intense 
chemosis  in  hemorrhagic  variola.  The  bacteriological  examination  of 
the  conjunctival  secretions  showed  the  presence  of  no  specific  or  hitherto 
undescribed  organisms,  but  there  were  present  in  abundance  staphylo- 
cocci, streptococci,  and  pneumococci. 

The  cornea,  according  to  other  observers,  is  not  subject  to  the 
specific  lesions  of  variola,  and  our  experience  would  lead  us  to  accept 
this  conclusion.  Among  over  9000  cases  of  smallpox  we  have  never 
seen  a  variolous  vesicle  or  pustule  on  the  cornea.  Ulceration  of  ike 
cornea  does  occur,  but  it  is  usually  independent  of  the  general  process, 
being  rather  a  consequence  of  the  conjunctival  aflFection.  And  now, 
just  as  in  past  times,  it  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  blindness  as  a  sequel 
of  variola. 

During  a  period  of  over  thirty-five  years  but  two  persons  suffering 
from  smallpox  have  left  the  Municipal  Hospital  totally  blind.  Quite 
a  number  would,  however,  have  been  sightless  had  recoverj'  taken 
place. 

The  corneal  complications  may  arise  in  two  ways:  first,  either 
without  pustules  on  the  conjunctiva  or  by  pustulation,  especially  when 
this  is  at  the  limbus;  second,  at  about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day 
of  the  eruption,  during  the  stage  of  desiccation,  when  the  infection  is 
transmitted  from  some  broken-down  pustules,  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids. 

The  corneal  inflammation  may  be  only  a  slight  superficial  haze 
confined  to  the  corneal  conjunctiva  or  Bowman's  membrane,  or  it 
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may  extend  rapitJly  and  involve  the  entire  membrane.  Commonly 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  is  seen  a  small,  phlyctenular  bleb,  filled 
with  clear  fluid,  the  thin  and  dehcate  covering  of  which  ia  soon  macerated 
by  the  increased  conjunctival  discharge,  and  the  vesicle  is  ruptureii, 
exposing  an  area  of  necrotic  tissue  of  grayish  color.  The  symptoms 
of  pain  and  redness,  although  usually  marked,  vary  in  intensity  and 
duration.  As  the  ulcerated  surface  spreads  the  several  layers  of  the 
cornea  are  involved  until  the  membrane  is  perforated,  and  the  aqueous 
humor  escapes  and  prolap-se  of  the  iris  follows.  At  this  time  the  painful 
symptoms  abate.  In  bad  cases  pus  forms  in  the  anterior  chamber  or 
the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  vitreous  humor  may  be  extruded,  panophthal- 
mitis developing  from  a  general  suppuration  of  the  eyeball,  accompanied 
by  great  pain,  with  marked  bulging  of  the  lids.  Fortunately,  the 
majority  of  cases  present  a  milder  form  of  keratitis.  In  this  there  is 
only  a  circumscribed  superficial  inflammation,  which  heals  promptly 
and  lea\'es  the  eye  damaged  only  by  the  formation  of  an  opacity  as  the 
result  of  the  cicatrization  of  the  necrosed  area.  These  scars  cause 
marked  irregular  astigmatism,  which  greatly  interferes  with  the  scute- 
ne.ss  of  sight. 

In  severe  cases  of  confluent  variola  rapid  destruction  of  the  cornea 
may  take  place  as  eariy  as  the  eighth  day.  It  b  usually  a  fureninner 
of  fatal  collapse.  In  some  instances  both  eyes  are  affected.  As  an 
example  of  this,  four  patients  in  our  own  wards  sank  rapidly  after  the 
destruction  of  both  eyes,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  general  disease.  In 
these  cases  it  was  noted  that  the  ulceration  was  preceiled  by  a  graN-ish 
infiltration  of  the  bulbar  subconjunctival  tissues;  this  chemosis  rapidly 
idcrpased,  rising  above  the  cornea  and  surrouTidiiig  it,  clmking  oil  iis 
circulation.  Immediate  destruction  of  the  cornea  followed — a  true 
keratomalacia.  In  certain  instances  the  chemosis  is  so  great  as  to 
produce  an  oedema  of  the  subconjunctival  and  subcutaneous  tissues, 
even  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  lids  to 
be  opened. 

It  has  been  our  experience  to  find  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  less 
extensive  in  size  and  degree  in  patients  who  have  once  been  vaccinated; 
consequently,  in  such  persons,  the  healing  is  more  prompt  and  the  sequelie 
are  less  damaging  to  the  integrity  of  the  eyeball. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  after  variola  ha^  been  reported  by  but  few 
observers.  We  observed  two  cases.  The  first  was  in  a  young  man 
with  confluent  variola,  who  developed  about  the  seventeenth  day  a 
general  haziness  of  the  left  cornea.  This  gradually  improved,  leaving 
a  slight  opacity  behind  it.  About  two  weeks  later  an  ulcer  developed 
upon  this  site,  without,  however,  producing  serious  complications.  The 
second  was  in  a  young  woman,  aged  nineteen  years,  previously  of 
apparent  robust  health.  With  her.  marked  corneal  haze  was  noticed 
in  the  third  week  of  the  general  disease.  Her  convalescence  was  prompt, 
yet  on  discharge  from  the  hospital  there  was  noticed  well-defined  inter- 
stitial infiltration  and  iridocyclitis  associated  with  it.  For  two  months 
she  was  under  treatment  and  her  progress  toward  recovery  was  rapid. 
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The  uveal  tract  is  not  so  frequently  affected  as  the  cornea.  In  our 
examinations  we  noted  ten  cases  of  iritis,  not  plastic  in  form,  but  of 
the  serous  type;  it  usually  manifested  itself  from  about  the  ninth  to 
the  nineteenth  day  of  the  eruption.  Other  observers  have  noted  iritis 
developing  after  the  subsidence  of  the  general  symptoms.  Slight  peri- 
corneal injection  was  noticed  sometimes  in  the  first  week,  accompanied 
by  lacrymation,  photophobia,  tenderness,  and  a  small  immobile  pupil, 
^though  this  ciUary  irritation  may  be  an  independent  affection,  it  is 
usually  a  symptom  of  corneal  or  iritic  disease.  It  appears  to  be  more 
frequent  in  the  milder  cases,  and  may  persist  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  termination  of  the  attack  of  variola. 

Choroiditis  was  revealed  only  by  the  presence  of  opacities  in  the 
anterior  or  posterior  part  of  the  vitreous.  We  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  ocular  conditions  of  a  vigorous  young  man  for  several 
weeks  after  his  discharge  from  the  hospital;  in  each  eye  were  numerous 
floating  vitreous  opacities,  which  rapidly  lessened  as  he  regained  strength. 
In  none  of  the  cases  examined  did  we  find  circumscribed  choroidal 
inflanmiation,  nor  did  we  see  posterior  polar  cataract.  We  can  report 
no  cases  of  glaucoma  due  to  variola,  nor  any  cases  of  retinitis  or  neuro- 
retinitis.  But  all  these  have  been  reported  in  the  literature  of  variola 
by  other  observers. 

In  hemorrhagic  variola  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  occurrence 
of  hemorrhages  into  the  retinal  sheet,  and  very  probably  hemorrhages 
into  the  optic  nerve  may  occur.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
such  cases  reported  as  actually  observed,  but  Knies  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  hemorrhages  must  have  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  affections 
described  as  neuritis  with  and  without  stasis  (choke<l  disk),  and  with 
and  without  termination  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Meningitis  as  an  undoubted  sequel  is  rarely  found,  but  we  have 
come  in  contact  with  cases  of  meningitis  for  which  no  logical  cause 
could  be  found  except  a  remote  attack  of  variola. 

Ear  Complications. — ^The  pinna  of  the  ear  and  the  external  auditory 
canal  frequently  exhibit  numerous  lesions  of  smallpox.  During  the 
stage  of  pustulation  hearing  may  be  impaired  through  obstruction  of 
the  canal  by  swelling  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  eruption. 

Otitic  media  is  occasionally  produced  by  extension  of  inflammation 
from  the  throat  along  the  Eustachian  tube.  Upon  rupture  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  a  foul-smelling  pus  is  copiously  discharged.  One 
or  both  ears  may  be  involved.  While  this  complication  is  rather  unusual 
in  adults,  it  is  commonly  seen  in  children.  A  young  boy  under  our 
care,  suffering  from  a  severe  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear, 
developed  a  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  on  the  same  side.  This  was 
doubtless  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  nerve  as  it  traverses 
the  bony  roof  of  the  middle  ear. 

When  otitis  media  develops  it  usually  manifests  itself  during  the 
suppurative  or  desiccative  stage.  Often  before  attention  is  directed  to 
the  ear,  a  sharp  rise  of  temperature  occurs.  More  or  less  permanent 
impairment  of  hearing  may  result  from  this  suppurative  inflammation. 
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Writers  have  recorclet!  instances  in  which  extension  of  the  inflammatinn 
has  led  to  caries  of  tlie  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  in 
other  cases  to  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  of  the  brain. 

Respirator;  Organs. — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
symptoms  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  eruption  in  the  larynx. 
When  the  lesions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vocal  corrls  are  numerous. 
(fitema  t)J  ike  glottis  may  develop,  in  which  event  death  almost  invariably 
follows.  At  a  later  periot)  of  the  disease,  at  times  during  convalescence, 
ulceration  of  the  larynx  may  occur  with  the  production  of  a  perichondrilis 
larynge:r.    This  complication  is  fortunately  of  great  rarity. 

The  presence  of  variolous  lesions  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes 
leads  to  the  protluction,  respectively,  of  a  irachd/ia  and  bronchHia, 
characterized  by  considerable  cough  and  expectoration  of  muco- 
purulent material.  These  .symptoms  are  present  to  a  moderate  extent 
in  moit  well-pronounced  cases  of  smallpox. 

Lobar  Pneumonia. — We  have  found  /o6ar  piieunumia  to  be  a  rather 
rare  complication  of  smallpox.  During  the  year.s  1901-02  we  obse'vcd 
but  one  frank  case  among  two  thousand  patients.  Catarrhal  pneu- 
monia has  hkewi.se  lieen  infrequent  in  our  experience.  A  patient 
who  presented  for  some  days  a  patch  of  dulnesa  over  the  base  of  one 
lung  was,  at  a  late  stage  of  the  variolous  disease,  suddenly  sciwhI  with 
severe  pain  in  the  chest  and  great  dyspncea;  he  rapidly  sank,  and  died 
on  the  following  day.  Autopsy  disclosed  the  presence  in  the  lung  of 
a  large,  egg-sizeti  cavity  with  a  softened  an<l  niptured  wall.  'ITiia 
probably  resulted  from  the  breaking  down  of  a  piUmonari/  infarct. 
The  pleural  sac  contained  a  ronsiderable  quantity  of  bloody  fluid. 

Pleurisy.— Of  thf  internal  stniclurcs,  the  jdei'ira,  perliajw,  i.^  nio.st 
disposed  to  take  on  inflammatory  action.  When  pleurisy  occura,  we 
usually  have  the  symptoms  well  marked;  yet  at  times  a  latent  form  of 
the  disease  may  exist,  of  which  the  patient  makes  no  complaint,  and 
which  may  be  wholly  overlooked  until  death,  when  a  post-mortem 
examination  will  reveal  a  pleural  cavity  filled  with  a  seropurulent 
material.  Acute  pleurisy  occurring  during  the  decline  of  the  eruption 
sometimes  proceeds  rapidly  to  empyema.  We  recall  a  patient  from 
whom  nine  pints  of  pus  were  removed  by  aspiration,  but  who  later 
succumbed  to  this  complication. 

Myocarditis. — It  is  but  natural  in  a  disease  of  the  nature  of  smallpox 
that  inflammatory  and  degenerative  changes  should  take  place  in  the 
heart  muscle.  The  myocardial  disease  may  result  from  the  pyrexia, 
the  variolous  poison,  or  the  associated  infections,  or  from  a  combinatioa 
of  these.  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  encountered  with  great 
rarity. 

Curschmann  remarks  having  seen  an  ulcerative  endocarditis  in  a 
case  of  confluent  smallpox-  We  observed  an  ulcerative  endocarditis 
on  autopsy  in  a  woman  who  was  sent  into  the  hospital  with  a  pooify 
developed  varioloid,  and  who  died  a  few  days  after  admissioD.  it 
was  evident  that  the  endocardial  disease  had  antedated  the  small- 
pox. 
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Phlebitis. — ^Phlebitis  and  venous  thrombosis  may  be  met  with  as  a 
sequel  of  variola,  especially  in  the  lower  extremities,  giving  rise  to 
phlegmasia  alba  dolens. 

Joint  Disease. — Joint  disease  occasionally  occurs  as  a  complication 
or  sequel  of  smallpox,  particulariy  in  children.  One  or  more  of  the 
joints  may  become  swollen  and  painful.  The  elbows  appear  most 
likely  to  suffer.  Chondritis  and  osteitis  may  occur,  followed  by  suppu- 
ration and  destruction  of  the  joint  and  frequently  by  death.  Neve  has 
reported  a  number  of  cases  of  joint  and  bone  disease  following  smallpox 
in  children,  and  we  have  likewise  met  with  a  few  such  cases. 

Abdominal  Complications. — Smallpox  is  singularly  exempt  from 
abdominal  complications.  Diarrhcea  not  infrequently  occurs  as  the 
result  of  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  function.  While  this 
symptom  is  usually  controllable,  it  may  occasionally  be  so  severe  as  to 
precipitate  a  fatal  issue  in  those  greatly  weakened. 

Peritonitis  is  a  rare  complication,  and  when  it  occurs  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  some  local  cause. 

Orchitis. — ^We  encountered  this  complication  in  perhaps  six  or  eight 
patients  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  epidemic  of  1901-04.  The 
swelling  may  involve  the  entire  scrotum  or  may  be  limited  to  the  testicle 
and  epididymis.  One  or  both  organs  may  be  affected.  The  parts  often 
become  extremely  firm  to  the  touch.  The  enlargement  commonly  per- 
sists for  a  few  weeks  and  then  gradually  subsides,  although  a  variable 
amount  of  infiltration  may  continue  for  a  much  longer  time.  A  young 
man  recently  under  our  care  had  a  severe  confluent  smallpox,  complicated 
by  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  arm,  iritis,  and  orchitis.  The  right 
testicle  was  swollen  to  three  times  the  size  of  the  left.  The  swelling 
was  firm  and  not  very  painful.  The  infiltration,  which  extended  along 
the  spermatic  cord  to  the  external  abdominal  ring,  reached  the  diameter 
of  an  adult  thumb.  It  is  said  that  the  analogue  of  this  condition, 
ovariiis,  may  develop  in  the  female.  We  have  never  observed  any 
symptoms  during  an  attack  of  smallpox  pointing  to  acute  disease  of  the 
ovaries. 

Phimosis. — Phimosis  not  infrequently  occurs  in  the  pustular  stage 
of  smallpox  as  a  result  of  the  swelling  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  prepuce 
occasione<l  by  the  presence  of  the  eruption.  This  is  seen  most  commonly 
in  young  children. 

Nervous  System. — Psychic  disturbance  in  the  form  of  delirium  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  early  eruptive  period  of  smallpox.  It  may  in  some 
cases  supervene  at  a  later  period  of  the  variolous  process.  The  delirium 
may  persist  for  some  days  and  then  disappear,  or  in  rare  closes  it  may 
develop  into  a  confusional  insanity.  The  following  cases  of  insanity 
after  smallpox  have  come  under  our  observation: 

E.  M.,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  was  admitted  to  the  Municipal 
Hospital  on  November  29,  1903,  with  smallpox.  She  bore  one  good 
scar  from  a  vaccination  in  infancy  and  had  a  well-marked,  discrete 
variola.  On  I)eceml)er  6th  she  was  observed  to  be  delirious  at  times. 
The  mental  excitement   increjused   and  the  patient  became  maniacal 
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and  had  to  be  strapped  in  bed.  From  this  time  on  there  were  occa- 
sional lucid  moments,  but  for  the  most  part  the  patient  was  delirious. 
She  would  sing  and  cry  and  appeared  to  be  completely  demented. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  variolous  symptoms  had  quite  subsided,  the 
patient  continued  to  lose  weight  and  strength  and  died  in  an  insane 
condition,  apparently  from  exhaustion,  on  January  24,  1904,  two  months 
after  the  onset  of  the  attack  of  smallpox. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  was  admitted  to  the  Municipal  Hospital  on  March  10, 
1904,  with  a  modified  attack  of  smallpox.  She  bore  two  good  vaccination 
scars  from  infancy.  The  patient  had  never  exhibited  any  mental 
disturbance  before  the  attack  of  smallpox.  Family  history  negative. 
On  admission  the  patient  exhibited  evidences  of  mental  disturbance. 
She  spoke  at  times  rationally,  but  for  the  greater  part  talked  inco- 
herently and  almost  exclusively  upon  religious  topics.  I#ater  she 
became  maniacal,  jumped  from  the  bed  and  through  an  open  window; 
she  had  to  be  strapped  to  her  bed  to  prevent  violence.  At  times  refused 
to  eat  or  drink.  She  later,  when  released  from  her  bandages,  made 
several  more  attempts  to  jump  through  the  window.  She  was  removed 
to  her  home  on  April  9th,  her  mental  condition  having  remained 
unchanged. 

Another  patient,  L.  E.,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  who  had  recovered 
from  a  mild  attack  of  smallpox,  developed  religious  mania  after  con- 
valescence. He  was  transferred  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  It  was 
subsequently  ascertained  that  he  had,  before  his  attack  of  smallpox, 
suffered  from  a  similar  mental  disturbance. 

Several  cases  of  insanity  after  smallpox  are  reported  by  Seppilli  and 
Maragliano.  Of  three  instances  referred  to,  one  remained  permanently 
insane,  the  others  recovering  after  appropriate  treatment.  The  authors 
also  record  the  remarkable  case  of  a  violent  maniac,  who  had  been 
confined  for  about  six  weeks  in  an  asylum,  who  during  an  attack  of 
confluent  smallpox  was  restorer!  to  his  senses  and  after  convalescence 
from  variola  was  discharged  from  the  asylum  as  a  sane  man. 

Brain  symptoms  sometimes  appear  during  the  stage  of  decline.  We 
cannot  recall  a  single  instance  where  we  have  obser\'ed  clear  and  induln 
itable  evidence  of  acute  inflammation  of  this  organ,  yet  we  have  seen 
a  few  cases  —perhaps  not  more  than  three— lapse  into  a  state  of  lethargj* 
or  coma,  when  (les(juamation  had  almost  ccmipleted,  without  evincing 
any  preceding  symptoms  of  inflammatory'  action.  We  have  met  with 
a  few  cases  in  which  there  were  peculiar  psychic  changes,  followed  by 
aphasia,  This  condition  we  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  circum- 
scribed encephalitis.  Westphal  has  calle<l  attention  to  cases  of  similar 
nature.  In  1N72  he  prescnte<l  before  the  BerHn  Medical  Society  a 
patient,  who  <luring  smallpox  had  had  attacks  of  delirium  or  coma, 
followtnl  by  a  curious  disturbance,  characterized  bv  slow,  measured, 
scanning  spc(»rh,  and  ataxia  of  the  up|)er  and  lower  extremities,  similar 
to  that  seen  in  tabes. 

Paralysis. — Various  paralyses  may  develop  during  the  course  of 
variola.     During  the  past  few  years  we  have  obser\'e<l  eight  instancies 
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of  paralysis  among  about  3000  cases  of  smallpox.     Of  thb  number 
five  died  and  three  recovered. 

In  an  infant,  one  year  and  four  months  of  age,  we  observed  a  hemi- 
plegia occur  upon  the  first  day  of  the  eruption.  This  succeeded  repeated 
convulsions  which  took  place  immediately  before  and  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  exanthem.  It  is  probable  that  this  condition  was  not  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  variolous  process,  but  resulted  from  a  brain 
hemorrhage  excited  by  the  convulsive  paroxysms. 

In  another  patient,  a  woman,  paralytic  symptoms  appeared  during 
the  initial  stage  of  the  disease.  She  was  brought  into  the  hospital  in 
a  stuporous  state,  barely  able  to  articulate.  There  was  great  difficulty 
in  swallowing  and  impaired  power  in  the  arms  and  legs;  the  loss  of 
power  in  these  members  subsequently  became  almost  complete,  but 
later  a  gradual  restoration  of  function  occurred.  The  patient  had  a 
most  pronounced  scanning  speech,  which  was  still  present  when  she 
was  discharged  from  the  hospital.  The  reflexes  were  markedly  exag- 
gerated. 

The  third  patient,  a  young  colored  man,  harl  a  severe  attack  of 
smallpox,  complicated  by  extensive  gangrene  of  the  scrotum  and  penis. 
At  the  end  of  about  ten  weeks  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  he  developed 
partial  loss  of  power  in  the  legs  and  arms.  He  could  walk  with  great 
difficulty  with  a  cane.  This  condition  persisted  to  the  day  of  his 
departure  from  the  hospital. 

Sometimes  the  spinal  cord  is  preponderantly  or  exclusively  affected, 
the  symptoms  being  those  of  a  paraplegia.  We  have  observed  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  instances  of  this  serious  complication,  of  which  the 
following  are  of  especial  interest: 

Case  I. — C.  M.,  aged  thirty  years;  unvaccinated;  was  seen  in  con- 
sultation on  April  22,  1902,  on  the  first  day  of  the  smallpox  exanthem. 
The  eruption  was  confluent  on  the  face  and  hands,  and  covered  thickly 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  pustules  began  to  shrink  on  the  eleventh  clay;  the  secondary  fever 
was  not  high,  and  there  was  no  delirium.  The  patient  was  progressing 
favorably  until  May  4th,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  unable  to  void 
his  urine,  necessitating  catheterization.  On  the  following  day  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities  was  noted,  sensation  being,  however,  preserved. 
ITiere  was  also  complete  loss  of  power  over  the  bowels  and  bladder. 
Immediately  preceding  the  paralysis,  there  were  hebetude  and  drowsi- 
ness, which  persisted  for  several  clays.  A  week  later,  on  May  12th, 
slight  motion  returned  in  the  legs.  A  gradual  improvement  in  all  of 
the  symptoms  then  set  in.  By  June  23d  the  patient  was  able  to  walk 
a  few  blocks  without  difficulty,  although  control  over  the  bladder  and 
rectum  was  not  quite  perfect.     Complete  lecovery  ultimately  resulted. 

Ca.se  II. — Mrs.  N.,  married,  aged  nineteen  years,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  with  a  smallj)ox  of  considerable  severity.  She  was  progress- 
ing well  when  during  the  third  week  of  the  disease  she  became  unable 
to  move  her  legs.  Sensation  was  impaired,  but  not  entirely  lost.  She 
had  lass  of  control  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.     Within  a  few  days 


il  motion  was  restored  in  the  lower  limbs.    Later  diarrhoea  set  in 
:)ie  patient  died. 

iSE  III,— J.  Vi.,  a  man  aged  thirtj-eight   years,  was  admitted  to 

lospita!  on  January  13,  1903.     He  had  a  scant,  modifieil  eniption, 

been  vaccinated  in  infancy.    About  a  dozen  lesions  were  pre.sent 

m  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body,  a  few  were  scattered  sparsely 

"'-r  the  extremities,  and  on  the  face  there  were  about  fifty  lesions. 

eighth  day  of  the  eruption  the  patient  developed  loss  of  power 

.11  1..11;  legs  so  that  he  was  unable  to  raise  them  from  the  befl.    Sensation 

was  impaired,  but  not  lost.    There  was  no  pain.    The  mental  condition 

was  good.     Later,  retention  of  urine  developed,  followed  after  some 

days  by  incontinence  of  urine  and  feces.     The  patient  died  on  the 

thirty-sixth  day  of  the  disease,  after  ten  days  of  high  and  irregular 

fever. 

Autopsy  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  number  of  abscesses  in  the 
kidneys.  A  culture  from  the  intnulurai  fluid  in  the  spinal  region 
revealed  the  presence  of  staphylococci. 

The  cord  from  this  patient  and  from  Case  IL  were  sent  for  study 
to  Prof.  W,  G.  Spiller,'  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  spinal 
cord  from  Case  11.  had  been  hardened  in  alcohol  and  the  microscopic 
study  was,  therefore,  unsatisfactory,  although  nothing  distinctly  abnor- 
mal could  be  detected  in  the  cord.' 

In  regard  to  Case  III.,  Prof.  Spiller  states:  "Strictly  speaking,  the 
case  was  one  of  diffuse  myelitis,  hut  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of 
the  thoracic  cord  the  myelitis  was  almost  confined  to  the  anterior  boms 
and  w:i,s  an  imtcrior  polvcuiiyelilis,  ami  probiilily  of  vascular  origin." 

Grave  Lesioni  of  the  Nervous  STstem  Oomplicating  Smallpox  With  tet 
Sunt  Emption. — It  would  appear  that  in  rare  cases  the  poison  of  small- 
pox is  largely  expended  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  skin  escaping 
with  very  few  lesions.  These  cases  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
statement  that  the  gravity  of  smallpox  is  proportionate  to  the  extent 
of  the  eruption.  A  remarkalile  case  of  this  character  came  under  our 
own  observation  during  the  year  1902. 

K.  M.,  a  burly  negro,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  on  April  7,  1902.  The  patient  had  never  been  vaccinated. 
According  to  the  history,  the  initial  symptoms  had  been  well  marked — 
headache,  vomiting,  fever,  and  backache  having  been  present.  The 
entire  eruption  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  small  papules,  scattered 
over  the  face,  forearms,  hands,  and  trunk.  These  were  arrested  in 
their  development  and  dried  up  in  a  few  days,  as  occurs  commonly  in 
cases  of  varioloid.  The  patient  fell  into  a  state  of  hebetude  after  admis- 
sion, although  he  had  walked  to  the  ambulance.    He  became  progres- 

I  Pror.  Spiller  reported  the  full  llDdingi  In  tboecuea  In  a  paper  enHtled  "A  Beport  of  Two  Ohm 
of  Paraplegia  Occurring  In  Variola,  One  being  &  Cbk  of  Anterior  PollomreUtls  lu  an  A,iIulL"  Olber 
oara  In  tbe  IIMralure  of  Ibe  lubject  are  referred  to.   Brain.  Autnmn,  IVOS,  London. 

■  Stnee  llieaboTechap(ei«««  written  an  article  on  "  Nerrous  Complications  and  Sequein  of  Small- 
poi,"  bf  Dr.  Cbarles  J.  Aldricb,  hu  appeand  In  Tbe  American  Journal  of  the  Uedlnl  Sclenota, 
Febniary,  190*.  The  aulbor  report!  tbiee  inleieatliig  caaeaof  apbasiaaneTiniBllpox.and  eauQtbllr 
rarlewi  Um  entire  subject,  gmnga  fall  and  ezMnriTe  b4bllograpb]r. 
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sively  more  stuporous,  had  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  partial  anaes- 
thesia and  loss  of  power  in  the  legs.  I^ater,  complete  paraplegia  with 
incontinence  of  urine  and  feces  developed.  He  died  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  eruption.  The  temperature  on  admission  (third  day  of 
eruption)  was  99.2®  F.;  it  later  fluctuated  for  nine  days  between  this 
point  and  101®  F.,  rising  to  104°  F.  just  before  death. 

The  diagnosis  of  smallpox,  owing  to  the  poorly  developed  lesions,  was 
not  entirely  certain  until  about  ten  days  later,  when  the  wife  and  child 
of  the  patient  were  brought  into  the  hospital  with  variola.  Autopsy 
showed  great  softening  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  region  of  the  lower 
dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  vertebrae.  When  the  dura  over  this  area  was 
punctured  the  softened  cord  ran  out  like  pus.  From  this  portion  of 
the  cord  a  micrococcus  was  grown  on  culture.  The  brain  showed  no 
gross  changes  save  an  intense  congestion  of  the  pia  mater. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  of  the  cases  of  paraplegia  reported 
by  Westphal  the  patient  had  an  extremely  scant  eruption  and  the 
''disease  was  so  mild  that  the  patient  did  not  go  to  bed."  MacCombie 
has  also  calleil  attention  to  serious  disease  of  the  nervous  system  develop- 
ing in  the  course  of  mild  cases  of  smallpox. 

Periph«nd  VenritiB. — Peripheral  neuritis  is  encountered  as  a  complica- 
tion or  sequel  of  smallpox  with  great  rarity.  In  the  case  of  paraplegia, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  in  which  no  micn)scopic  changes 
were  found  in  the  cord,  the  lesion  may  have  been  a  peripheral  neuritis. 
Combemale  believes  the  disorders  of  speech  occasionally  complicating 
smallpox  to  be  due  to  paralysis  resulting  from  the  action  of  toxins 
upon  the  peripheral  nerves. 

Disseminated  Spinal  Sclerosis. — An  interesting  case  of  typical  infectious 
disseminated  sclerosis  is  reported  by  Sottas.  A  young  man,  aged  eighteen 
years,  with  a  discrete  smallpox  eruption,  presented  (hiring  his  illness 
most  severe  nervous  symptoms.  The  patient  was  semicomatose,  had 
a  slow  dragging  speech,  nystagmus,  general  paralysis,  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  later  contractures.  At  a  subsequent 
date  there  were  characteristic  tremors,  exaggerated  reflexes,  inco- 
onlination  of  voluntary  movements,  and  great  mental  excitability. 

Septicsdmia  and  Pyaemia. — Septicaemia  is  commonly  obser\^ed  in  the 
stage  of  decrustation  in  confluent  smallpox.  In  severe  cases  there  may 
occasionally  be  seen  during  the  third  week  a  high  and  irregular  fever, 
rapid  pulse,  low  delirium,  and  great  prostration,  without  there  being 
discoverable  any  pus  collection  to  account  for  these  symptoms.  Pyiemia 
is  more  rare  than  would  be  suppose<l  from  the  writings  of  the  older 
physicians.  Abscesses  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and  lungs  have  been 
reveale<l  by  autopsies,  but  with  great  infrecjuency. 
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The  Histopathology  of  the  Pock.— The  microscopic  stnictiwe" 
variolous  lesions  has  iicen  stiulicd  by  Riirenspning,'  Aiispitz  and  Basch.' 
Ebstein/  Rindfleisch/  Unna/  Weigert,'  Teuton/  Renaut,"  I-eloir* 
Biiri,'°  and  others. 

Weigert  regarded  the  primary  changes  in  the  epidermis  as  iiecrobiolic 
and  diphtheroid,  due  to  the  local  effect  of  the  smallpox  poison.  He 
claims  to  have  found  analogous  alterations  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidnevs, 
and  lymph  glands,  which  he  believes  to  be  specifically  variolous. 

Neariy  all  of  the  other  writers  mentioned  describe  the  early  chaDges 
in  tlie  .skin  as  inHammatory  in  character. 

According  to  Biirensprun^,  cited  by  Curschmann,  the  red  spot,  which 
represents  the  first  clinical  evidence  of  the  pock,  is  produceii  by  a 
circumscribed  hj-penemia  of  the  papillary  and  deeper  bloodveasela. 
The  papule  is  formed  by  peculiar  changes  in  the  eel b  of  the  mucous 
layer  or  the  rete  Malpighii,  which  become  ipdematous,  enlarged,  and 
f^ratuilar.  The  vesicle  is  exjilained  by  an  exudation  of  clear  fluid  from 
the  papillary  l)loo<  I  vessels,  separating  the  cells  above  referre<l  to.  It  is 
evident  from  later  studies  that  other  important  processes  f subsequently 
to  be  described)  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  vesicle. 

The  older  writers  believed  the  umbilication  to  be  due  to  a  hair  follicle, 
sweat  duct,  or  epithelial  strand  holding  down  the  centre  of  the  roof 
of  tlie  pock.  Aiispitz  and  Basch  first  pointed  out  that  it  was  in  reality 
due  to  the  periphery  of  the  pock  swelling  more  rapidly  than  the  centre. 
This  view  is  corroborated  by  I'nna,  of  Hamburg. 

Unna  has  carefully  studied  the  structural  changes  in  the  skin,  employ- 
ing the  most  modem  histological  technique."  The  following  description 
is  condensed  from  Unna's  detailed  account: 

The  development  of  the  variolous  vesicle  is  the  result  of  certain 
peculiar  degenerations  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The 
main  features  which  differentiate  the  vesicle  formation  in  smallpox 
from  that  in  chickenpox  are  the  slowness  of  growth  and  the  prompt 
addition  of  suppuration  to  the  epithelial  degeneration. 

The  changes  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  the  mucous  layers  of  the 
epidermis  are  of  two  chief  varieties.  These  have  been  designate,  by 
Unna,  reticvJating  and  haUooning  colliquation  (softening).  Both  are 
special  forms  of  fibrinoid  degeneration. 

Reticulating  colliquation  occurs  as  follows:  As  a  result  of  the  poison 
of  the  disease  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  becomes  cedematous  and 

'  Die  Haul-KnnkbelteD.  IBM. 
!  n>id.,  Bd.  iiiiv.,  S.  598. 
>  Vlrcbow'a  Archlv.  Bd.  liii.,  8.  Wfl. 
•  Anat  Bellriige  inr  Lehre  Ton  den  Pockeo,  Bre«lau 
'  Vei^leichende  L'nIereDcb.  flbei  die  Enlwlck.  von 
■  Archived  de  la  dernuil.  et  de  aypb.,  lesi.  , 

'  ArcblTea  de  !■  phyglol.  norm,  el  pathol.,  1880,  p.  307. 
"  Honelebefte  f.  piskt.  Dermal.,  1892,  Bd.  iIt.,  1892. 

'  Ulilopathotagr  of  Diseases  or  ibe  Skin.  TnnsUled  rtom  tbe  Gennan  by  Dr.  Kocman  Walker, 
ItiVO. 
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undergoes  partial  or  complete  liquefaction,  thus  converting  the  cell 
iKitly  into  a  large  cavity.  Coagulation  of  the  albuminoid  bodies  set  free 
from  the  protoplasm  now  takes  place,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a 
fine  granular  precipitate  which  lies  on  the  well-preserved  nucleus  or 
the  thin,  distended  cell  wall.  The  nucleus  at  first  remains  healthy,  but 
later  shows  fibrinoid  degeneration.  When  the  liquefaction  of  the  cells 
is  partial,  protoplasmic  tral>ecul(e  form  which  coagidate  into  a  network, 
often  radially  arrange<t,  and  hold  the  nucleus  and  cell  mantle  together. 
The  name  "reticulating"  coUiquation  is  given  to  this  degeneration 
because  of  the  net-like  character  of  the  structure. 


ling  epithelial  baads.    Hagnlfied 


This  fonn  of  degeneration  corresponds  with  the  "alteration  cavitaire" 
descrri>e<l  by  I^Ioir  anil  Heiiaut.  l.eloir  maintaiiieil  that  the  cavity 
formation  invariably  began  with  a  dilatation  i)f  the  nuclear  cavity;  in 
other  word.-;,  as  a  result  of  the  li<|uefaftion  of  the  endoplasm. 

In  the  .second  form  of  fibrinoid  metamorphosis — that  designated 
haUmmint/  collitjuation — the  whole  protoplasm  of  the  cell  swells  up  ami 
liecomes  cloudy  and  opaque.  The  prickle  pn)jections  are  withdrawn 
and  the  cell  l>ecomes  roundeii.  The  .shape  of  the  cell  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  its  position  and  external  pressure,  and  may  he  round  or 
flat,  bi.scu it-shaped,  |>ointe<l,  or  drawn  out  into  septtc,  or  bands. 
Most  of  the  cells,  however,  have  the  form  of  hollow  spheres  or  balloons, 
the  pre*iominance  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  name  "  ballooning  colli- 
quatioQ." 
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The  reticulating  degeneration  mainly  attacks  the  older  cells,  or  those 
in  the  upper  strata  of  the  Malpighian  layer,  and  the  ballooning  degen- 
eration the  younger  cells,  or  those  in  the  lower  strata.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  younger  epithelia  contain  a  homogeneous  proto- 
plasm which  readily  undergoes  homogeneous  swelling  and  coaguLEition, 
whereas  in  the  older  cells  a  marginal  layer  separates  from  the  rest  of 
the  protoplasm  in  its  preparation  for  cornification. 

Fonnation  of  the  Smallpox  Vesicle. — During  the  papular  stage  the 
cavity  formation  begins  in  the  upper  prickle-cell  layer  of  the  epidermis 
by  a  reticulating  colliquation  of  the  oedematous  epithelium.  Owing  to 
•  the  slow  advance  of  this  process  some  of  the  cells  are  compressed  and 
thus  part  of  the  cavity  is,  from  the  commencement,  divided  by  septa 
into  a  series  of  segments,  the  bands  running  perpendicularly  in  the 
centre  and  being  directed  outward  at  the  periphery. 

At  the  same  time  the  cells  of  the  lower  prickle  layer  undergo  ballooning 
colliquation.  The  cells  lose  their  prickles  and  become  detached  from 
one  another. 

As  the  pock  spreads  peripherally  the  differentiation  of  the  process 
in  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  the  prickle  layer  becomes  more  marked. 
In  the  upper  part  the  cavity  extends  laterally,  many  of  the  marginal 
cells  liquefying  and  communicating  with  the  general  cavity.  In  the 
lower  part,  on  the  contrarj%  ballooning  and  swelling  of  the  cells  develop 
slowly. 

At  the  height  of  the  development,  therefore,  the  pock  has  the  shape 
of  a  mushroom,  the  main  cavity  formation  taking  place  in  the  upper 
projecting  parts,  while  the  under  half  is  sharply  constricted. 

The  cavity  is  completed  by  extension  of  the  reticulating  degeneration 
downward,  particularly  upon  the  periphery,  and  by  the  ballooning  and 
detachment  of  the  deeper  cells;  the  latter  subsequently  become  trans- 
formed into  the  compressed  hands  which  traverse  the  lower  portion 
of  the  pock. 

Umbilication. — Kxccptionally  a  sort  of  umbilication  may  result  from 
the  accidental  piercing  of  the  centre  of  the  pock  l)y  a  hair  follicle,  the 
cornificd  neck  of  wliich  limits  the  swelling  of  the  prickle  cells.  The 
characteristic  (lc|)rcssion  in  the  centre  of  the  vesicle  is  due,  however, 
to  anotlier  cause.  It  is  the  result  of  the  reticulating  degeneration  and 
(edematous  swelling  of  the  cells.  These  occur  chiefly  at  the  peripliery, 
whereas  the  ballooning  degeneration  which  occurs  slowly  and  gives  rise 
to  less  swelling  takes  place  in  the  centre.  The  umbilication  is,  therefore, 
due  rather  to  a  hulr/inr/  of  fhr  prriphrri/  of  the  reside  than  to  a  retraction 
of  the  centre. 

The  pressure  of  the  lateral  (cdematons  cells  is  so  great  as  to  lead  to 
obliteration  of  the  underlying  pa|)ill{r,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  pock, 
before  suppuration  Ix^gins,  they  not  only  persist  but  project  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pock. 

During  the  vesicular  stage  tlic  dilatation  of  the  pa|)illary  bloodvessels 
beneath  the  pock  is  slight  and  the  emigration  of  leukocytes  is  strikinglv 
small.     A  dense  collection  of  plasma  cells  is  seen  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
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vessek  and  increases  in  number  as  the  vesicle  matures.  This  abundance 
of  plasma  cells  is  remarkable,  considering  the  acuteness  of  the  process, 
and  is  only  found  among  the  pock-like  processes  in  variola  itself. 

After  the  fifth  day,  the  bloodvessels,  superficial  and  deep,  become 
distinctly  dilated  and  a  stream  of  leukocytes  is  poured  out,  doubtless 
attracted  by  the  dead  germs  in  the  tissues.  The  margin  between  the 
corium  and  epidermis  is  so  densely  packed  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 
The  cavity  of  the  pock  gradually  fills  up  completely  with  these  white 
blood  cells.  If  the  homy  roof  holds,  the  mass  is  converted  almost 
into  solid  tissue;  if  it  ruptures,  there  is  more  or  less  profuse  suppuration, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  crusts. 

The  primary  pustulation  is  due  to  the  variolous  poison,  but  pro- 
longed suppuration  must  be  ascribed  to  secondary  pyogenic  infection. 

Healing. — Even  before  the  contents  of  the  pustule  are  completely 
dry,  a  thin  layer  of  epithelial  cells  lying  close  on  the  connective  tissue 
extends  from  all  sides  under  the  pustule. 

When  the  scab  is  thrown  off  there  is  displayed  a  persistent  trough-like 
depression.  Where  the  scab  does  not  to  any  great  extent  depress  the 
Imse  of  the  pock,  the  papillary  layer  is  not  completely  flattened  out,  and 
the  scar  is  not  so  deeply  excavated. 

*'  The  depth  of  the  scar  consequently  depends  on  the  degree  and 
duration  of  the  flattening,  of  the  base  of  the  pock  beneath  the  pustule 
and  the  scab,  and  we  see  therefore  that  the  rational  treatment  to  avoid 
scars  should  be  mainly  directed  to  the  aborting  of  the  pustular  stage 
and  the  rapid  removal  of  the  scab  by  profuse  epithelial  new-growth. 
.  .  .  .  Suppuration  alone  causes  no  necrosis  of  the  papillary  bcxly, 
but  it  may,  if  profuse,  lead  to  a  more  rapid  casting  off  of  the  scab,  and  thus 
indirectly  to  the  freeing  of  the  base  of  the  pock;  the  profusely  suppurat- 
ing cases  of  smallpox  are  not  those  which  leave  the  worst  scars.  No 
doubt  prolonged  suppuration,  coupled  with  inappropriate  treatment, 
scratching,  etc.,  may  lead  in  many  cases  to  a  purulent  sequestration  of 
parts  of  the  cutis  and  thus  to  distinct  scar  formation.** 

For  a  long  time  the  bloodvessels  and  all  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  cutis 
are  dilated,  and  wandering  cells  and  pigment  are  more  abundant  than 
normal. 

Tlie  pocks  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  solcji  of  the  feet  develop 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  those  elsewhere,  l^lie  reticulating 
and  ballooning  degenerations  are  only  imperfectly  seen  here. 

The  **pock  body*'  is  usually  fan-shaped,  undergoes  a  drier  degener- 
ation, an<l  has  a  horny  character.  It  is  usually  more  superficially  situated 
in  the  epidennis. 

Stokes*  l>elieves  that  **the  primary  exudation  of  plasma  cells  has  not 
l)een  sufficiently  emphasized  by  I  Una.  These  plasma  cells  are  prol)al)ly 
deriveil  in  part  from  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  lining  of  the 
lymph  spaces  and  blocnl vessels.  In  some  sections  made  from  very  early 
cases,  the  epithelial  cells  do  not  show  any  great  injury,  but  the  cutis 
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.  ia  swollen  and  there  is  increased  number  of  pla^sma  cells  in  the  Ivmph 
spsces  and  around  the  small  bloodvessels.  The  condition  resembles  ihe 
response  to  some  injury  and  seems  to  lie  the  fiTsi  chamje  in  fkr  akin, 
nnce  the  various  changes  in  the  epithelial  cells  are  not  yet  present." 

In  a  hemorrhagic  case  Stokes  fonnd  the  capillaries  and  lymph  sptices 
greatly  distended  and  numerous  hcmorrha}re.s  present  in  the  connective 
tissue. 

Quite  recently  careful  and  extended  studies  of  the  p&th 
etiology  of  variola  have  been  canjed  on  by  Prof.  Coundlmao,'  oi  E 
CoU^,  and  a  number  of  his  associates. 

The  anatomy  and  histology  of  v^olous  lesions  were  iovt 
by  Councilman,  Magrath,  and  Brinckeroff.  Ei^t  sets  of  complete 
serial  sections  were  made  through  typical  vesicles  and  pustules.  In  die 
mun  Unna's  findings  are  confirmed,  but  some  new  facts  eoucenihig 
the  histology  of  the  pock  are  presented. 

The  earhest  form  of  degeneration  is  said  to  tak6  place  in  the  nuclei 
of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum.  They  become  swollen ,  more  vesicular, 
and  exhibit  an  increased  central  clumping  of  the  chmmatin.  In  ilie 
lesDons  leading  to  vesicle  formation  there  is  a  reticular  degeneration  of 
the  cytoplasm,  with  a  more  advanced  degeneration  of  the  nucleus.  Tlie 
nucl»  may  lose  their  form  and  become  irregular  and  shrivelled,  assuming 
peculiar  shapes.  Advanced  forms  of  cytoplasmic  inf  lusions  are  common 
m  the  nuclear  space  and  in  vacuoles  in  the  protoplasm.  I'he  proto- 
plasmic processes  connecting  the  cells  disappear,  hut  the  periphery  of 
the  cells  remains  and  undei^oes  condensation. 

It  is  this  d^eneration  which  causes  the  peculiar  reticular  appearance 
of  the  early  vesicle.  It  is  always  better  seen  in  the  peripheiy  than  in 
the  centre  of  the  vesicle.  With  the  increa,se  of  the  exudate  coming  from 
below,  the  spaces  within  the  cell  enlarge,  finally  rupture,  and  a  network 
is  forme<l  by  the  coalescence  of  the  cell  borders.  The  typical  small 
vesicle  is  always  fan-shaped,  with  the  handle  of  the  fan  seated  upon  the 
corium. 

A  later  form  of  degeneration,  the  ballooning  degeneration  of  Unna, 
may  best  be  regarde<l  as  a  hyaline  fibrinoid  degeneration.  The  Mal- 
pighian  cells  liecome  swollen,  lose  their  granular  character,  become 
homogeneous  and  refractile,  and  stain  more  intensely  with  the  acid 
dyes. 

The  flni<l  exudate  begins  early,  and  in  most  cases  simultaneously 
with  the  degeneration.  In  the  smallest  visible  papule  the  swelling  b 
due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  exudate;  in  no  case  was  degeneration 
found  without  evidence  of  exudation.  The  early  exudate  ia  clear  and 
contains  no  admixture  of  cells!  Indeed,  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
smallpox  process  everjTvhere  is  the  paucity  of  cells  in  the  exudate. 
The  cells  appear  only  at  a  late  stage  of  the  pnicess,  and  are  much  less 
than  in  other  degenerations  and  exudations  due  to  bacterial  infection. 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  cells  appear  when  the  specific  character 
of  the  process  is  passed,  they  being  then  attracted  to  the  necrosis. 
DiflFerent  varieties  of  leukocytes  are  present,  but  the  polynuclear  neutro- 
philes  predominate.  In  the  late  lesions  there  are  accumulations  around 
the  vessels  of  the  varieties  of  lymphoid  cells  which  are  so  prominent  in 
lesions  in  the  internal  organs,  and  which  Unna  has  indentified  as  plasma 
cells. 

During  the  process  of  repair  the  contents  of  the  pustule  undergo 
condensation  from  the  evaporation  or  absorption  of  the  fluid,  becoming 
finally  changed  into  a, solid  granular  mass  in  which  nothing  can  be  rec- 
ognized. A  complete  regeneration  without  cicatrization  is  possible  when 
the  lesions  are  not  extensive  and  do  not  involve  the  entire  epithelium. 
and  also  when  the  entire  epithelium  is  destroyed  over  a  small  area  only, 
the  papillary  bodies  remaining  intact.  When  destructive  changes  in 
the  corium  occur,  complete  regeneration  cannot  take  place.  After 
recovery  the  papillae  are  absent  or  very  imperfectly  developed  and  the 
connective  tissue  beneath  has  the  characteristics  of  cicatricial  tissue. 

Councilman,  Magrath,  and  Brinckerhoff  l>elieve  that  Weigert's 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  umbilication  is  correct  in  many  instances. 
Weigert  regarded  the  umbilication  to  be  due  to  the  diphtheroid  degen- 
eration of  the  epithehum  of  the  centre  of  the  vesicle,  thus  preventing 
the  distention  of  the  centre  by  the  exudate;  he  believed,  however,  that 
the  hair  follicles  and  sweat  ducts  also  played  a  part  in  its  formation. 
The  above-mentioned  investigators  cannot  attribute  the  umbilication 
to  any  single  cause.  In  serial  sections  the  presence  of  hair  and  sweat 
glands  at  the  jx)int  of  umbilication  was  rarely  hiissed.  The  hair  follicles 
play  a  more  important  role  than  the  sweat  glands.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  not  exclusive  agents  in  the  umbilication,  for  lesions  are  frequently 
present  upon  the  glans  penis.  It  is  suggested  that  two  factors  may 
combine  to  favor  umbilication :  a  naturally  more  resistant  centre  (doubt- 
less due  to  the  degenerative  changes),  and  in  some  cases  the  presence 
of  a  hair  follicle  or  duct  which  further  strengthens  the  centre. 

Histology  of  Purpura  Variolosa. — The  skin  of  four  cases  of  purpuric 
variola  was  examinee!  by  Councilman,  Magrath,  and  BrinckerhofT. 
Although  diffuse  hemorrhages  were  present,  the  skin  almost  everywhere 
showed  the  early  changes  characteristic  of  the  variolous  process.  The 
general  condition  was  that  of  swelling  and  reticular  degeneration  of  all 
of  the  lower  cells  of  the  epidermis.  '^Fhere  were  large  vacuoles  in  the 
cells,  but  rarely  spaces  between  the  cells  resulting  from  their  rupture. 
In  the  Malpighian  layer  there  was  some  separation  of  the  cells  by  the 
exudate,  and  in  one  section  the  entire  epidermis  over  a  small  area  was 
separate<l  from  the  corium.  The  nuclei  were  degenerated,  shrunken, 
and  lay  in  large  spaces. 

The  corium  showed  dilatation  of  the  blocKlvessels  and  hemorrhages, 
chiefly  in  the  papillary  layer.  The  most  striking  condition  found  in  the 
corium  was  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  streptococci  in  the  l)loo<l- 
ve.s.sels  and  lymphatics* and  in  the  tissues.  No  polynuclear  leukocytes 
were  found  in  the  epidermis,  and  but  few  in  the  corium. 
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Mucous  Membranes. — As  has  been  statedin  the  chapter  on  symiitom- 
atology,  certain  of  the  mucous  merahranes  participate  in  the  vanolous 
process  and  show  the  presence  of  pocks.  In  general  terms  it  may  t>e 
said  that  most  of  the  mucous  surfaces  to  whidi  air  has  free  acces.s  may 
show  smallpox  lesions.  The  nasal,  lingual,  buccal,  and  pharj-ngeul 
surfaces  commonly  show  an  abundance  of  lesions.  The  n-sophagiis 
often  contains  pocks,  hut  seldom  in  its  lower  third.  At  autopsy  tliese 
lesions  often  appear  as  slightly  excavated  ulcers,  frequently  with  attached 
blood  clots. 

Although  a  few  of  the  older  writers  have  describe*!  pocks  in  the 
stomach  and  itUesfinen.'it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  occur  in 
these  regions.  We  have,  in  a  number  of  instances,  seen  small,  punctate 
hemorrhages  in  the  ga.stric  mucosa,  and  in  one  case  a  small,  superficial 
ulcer,  but  never  any  genuine  vanolous  lesions.  A  catarrhal  condition 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  not  rare.  Follicular 
ulcerations  in  the  intestines  have  doubtless  been  mistaken  by  some 
oliservers  for  smallpox  lesions. 

About  the  amis  and  a  little  higher  in  the  rectum  the  remains  of 
pustules  are  .said  to  be  occasionally  observed.  This  must,  however,  he 
rare,  as  Perkins  and  Pay  in  forty  carefully  performed  autopsies  ftiileii 
to  find  any  pocks  in  these  regions.  The  bladder  and  urethra  are  always 
free  of  lesions,  with  the  exception  of  the  meatus  urinarius. 

Councilman,  Magrath.  and  Brinckerhotf,  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
various  membranes  in  smallpox,  conclude  that  "the  lesions  of  the 
mucous  membranes  are  in  degree  proportional  to  the  extent  and  to  the 
severity  of  those  of  the  skin.  At  an  early  stage  of  development  they 
resemble  tin?  ii-sinns  of  the  skin,  but  owing  to  (he  structure  of  the  mucous 
membrane  the  resemblance  is  lost  in  the  course  of  their  evolution.  In 
the  absence  of  a  restraining  homy  layer,  the  degenerated  epithelial  celb 
are  cast  off  and  the  vesicle  within  the  epidermis  is  rarely  seen,  the 
pustule  never." 

The  Tes'piraiory  tract  b  more  attacked  than  any  of  the  internal  surfaces. 
The  larynx,  as  is  known,  is  often  severely  involved.  Pustules  and  ulcers 
are  often  found  in  the  trachea,  particularly  at  the  division  of  the  bronchi. 
They  may,  moreover,  be  encountered  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the 
third  and  fourth  order.  The  small  bronchi  often  exhibit  in  addition 
a  catarrhal  process,  with  necrosis  of  the  surface  epithelium  and  fibrinous 
or  purulent  inflammation.  The  lungs  not  infrequently  show  small  areas 
of  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

Curschmann  aptly  says  that  "true  pocks  on  aeroua  membrane)  are 
fables  belonging  to  antiquity,  but  congestion,  inflammation,  and  ecchy- 
moses  are  common." 

The  meninges  and  the  peritoneum  seldom  exhibit  pathological  changes, 
but  the  pleural  surfaces  are  not  infrequently  inflamed. 

Stokes'  in  one  case  fouu<l  the  pleural  surfaces  dotted  with  abundant 
vesicles  about  the  size  of  numlier  six  shot.     On  microscopic  exami- 
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nation  they  appeared  to  be  large  lymph  spaces  distended  with  serous 
fluid. 

The  solid  abdominal  viscera  undergo  serious  alteration  of  structure. 
The  liver  in  fatal  cases  of  smallpox  is  nearly  always  enlarged,  the 
increase  in  size  in  some  cases  being  most  pronounced.  The  surface  of 
the  organ  and  the  hepatic  tissue  upon  incision  exhibit  a  coloration  much 
paler  than  normal.  Nearly  all  writers  refer  to  degenerative  changes  in 
the  liver  varying  from  cloudy  swelling  to  a  more  or  less  intense  fatty 
degeneration.  Weigert  describes  areas  of  local  coagulation  necrosis 
in  which  are  seen  nuclear  detritus  and  many  degenerated  cells  without 
nuclei.  Siderey  says  there  is  intense  congestion  with  migration  of  white 
bloo<I  corpuscles  and  swelling  of  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  capillaries; 
later  the  liver  cells  swell  and  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 

Roger  and  Gamier^  made  a  microscopic  study  of  the  liver  in  seventeen 
smallpox  cases.  They  conclude  that  variolous  hepatitis  is  usually  total 
and  may  affect  the  interstitial  or  parenchymatous  tissue.  Fatty  hepatitis 
is  said  to  be  the  most  common,  having  been  found  in  six  out  of  eleven 
cases  of  coherent  or  confluent  smallpox.  In  hemorrhagic  smallpox,  it 
is,  according  to  these  investigators,  constant.  Necrotic  hepatitis  is  more 
rare  and  is  characterized  by  cellular  necrosis  in  limited  foci  or  diffuse 
bands.  This  condition  was  observed  alone  in  two  cases,  and  in  two 
others  associated  with  fatty  degeneration.  A  third  variety,  hemorrhagic 
hepatitis,  was  found  in  one  case  in  a  child  with  congenital  variola. 

Ponfick  and  Curschmann  both  state  that  in  purpura  variolosa  the 
liver  is  nonnal  in  size  and  color  and  does  not  exhibit  the  degenerations 
above  referred  to. 

Acconling  to  Ponfick,^  the  spleen  in  those  who  die  early  is  swollen, 
soft,  and  of  a  light-red  color.  It  later  resumes  its  normal  appearance 
except  in  purpura  variolosa,  in  which  variety  it  is  small,  hard,  and  dark 
re<l,  with  prominent  follicles. 

Roger  and  Weill'  found  the  spleen  hypertrophied  in  every  one  of 
sixteen  fatal  cases  of  confluent  smallpox.  Among  twelve  hemorrhagic 
cases  it  was  enlarged  in  four  instances.  The  most  interesting  micro- 
scopic changes  are  the  presence  of  nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles,  and 
a  predominance  of  mononuclear  leukocytes  among  the  white  cells. 

Perkins  and  Pay*  noted  hemorrhages  into  the  splenic  l)ulp  in  six  out 
of  forty  autopsies;  three  of  these  were  cases  of  purpura  variolosa. 

The  kidneys,  like  the  liver,  show  changes  varying  from  cloudy  swelling 
to  fatty  degeneration.  ArnaucP  made  histological  examinations  of  the 
ki(hieys  in  thirteen  cases  of  smallpox.  The  changes  were  briefly  of 
two  ty{)es — an  interstitial  cell  infiltration  and  lesions  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  tubules. 

Stokes"  has  recentlv  made  a  careful  study  of  the  kidnevs  in  variola. 

'  KUide  anatnm.  et  clilm.  du  fole  dans  la  variole,  Archiv.  de  mi'd.  exper.,  September,  19<)1. 
'  UeJ»er  die  Anat.VerJinderungen  dcr  Innem  Organeu  bcl  heinor.  u  pust.  Variola,  Herl.  kiln.  Woch., 
1872,  No.  42. 
'  I/M  malailieslnfectietiKes.  ParlM.  1902. 

«  The  KtfoloKy  and  Patholofry  of  Variola,  Journal  of  Medical  RcRcarch,  f)ctol>er,  l*K)3. 
«•  Revue  de  inc<l.,  189H,  U>nie  xvlll.  p.  :W2.  «  I^>c.  elt. 
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Extensive  changea  were  found  in  e\'ery  kittney  examine*!.  In  one  case 
an  acute  interstitial  nephritis  sucli  as  ilescriWd  by  Councilman  in 
diphtheria  an<l  scarlet  ferer  was  fuund.  In  one  very  malignani  ojlw 
the  chanx^  noted  were  as  foUowii:  In  the  glonien'ili  the  capiHarim 
contained  clear  hyaline  material  within  the  himen.  This  was  (hie  u> 
an  actual  d^eneration  of  the  endothelial  lininj;  of  the  glomerular 
capillaries.  At  times  the  hyaline  material  formeil  a  large  crctcentic 
mass  of  homogeneous  clear  material  in  the  capsular  space.  The  epithe- 
lium of  the  convoluted  tubules  Was  swollen  and  the  cvtnplasm  of  ihe 
cells  contuned  numerous  granules.  In  man;  of  the  cells  the  cyt(^[Auai 
had  completely  d^enerated  intoi  a  mass  of  clear  droplets  wUdi  pro- 
duced hyaline  casts  in  the  limiena  of  the  tubules.  Ine  desr  dnmeti 
took  Weigert's  stain  for  fibrin.  The  adrenal  bodies  wen  found  hj 
Perkins  and  Pay*  to  frequently  show  well-marked  fatty 
the  cells  of  the  medulU. 

The  heart  in  fatal  cases  of  confluent  smallpdx  is  usually 
and  somewhat  enlaiged.  Microscopically  the  changes  ue  tboae  at 
doudy  swelling  and  fatty  d^eneration;  fragmentation  of  the  mosde 
fibres  is  commonly  seen. 

In  purpura- variolosa,  according  to  Ponfick,  the  orgui  is  film,  ooa- 
tracted,  and  of  a  brownish-red  color. 

The  Lymphatie  Glandt. — Roger  and  Weill*  state  that  ImMHtn^^ 
of  the  glands  in  variola  follows  the  same  rule  as  splenic  entargetMCit; 
it  is  very  marked  in  the  pusttilar  variety  and  slight  or  absent  in  &e 
hemorrhagic  form.  Microscopically  the  cells  found  are  nmJIar  to  ^loaB 
seen  in  variolous  bone-marrow;  neutrophile  myelocytes  are  notiUily 
present  and  in  aihlition  there  are  some  basophile  myelocytes  and  occa- 
sionally eosinophiles.  Giant  cells  are  also  seen,  and  in  hemorrhagic 
smallpox  nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles. 

Stokes  examined  the  cervical  and  bronchial  glands  in  smallpox  and 
found  extensive  focal  necrosis  containing  an  abundance  of  streptococci- 
Bone- mar  row,— In  1873  Golgi'  made  a  study  of  the  bone-marrow 
in  ten  cases  of  pustular  and  twenty-five  cases  of  hemorrhagic  smallpox. 
In  the  pustular  form  he  found  a  great  increase  of  the  white  cells,  while 
in  the  hemorrhagic  variety  he  found  a  great  increase  of  nucleated  red 
cells,  a  distinct  diminution  of  the  while  cells,  some  of  which  were  in 
process  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  diffuse  hemorrhages  .in  the  medul- 
lary spaces.  The  inedullarj'  tissue  was  red  and  almost  as  fluid  as 
blood. 

Chiari'  found  a  condition  which  he  designated  "osteomyelitis  vario- 
losa" in  72  per  cent,  of  twenty-two  cases  examined.  This  process  is 
characterized  by  pea-sized,  whitish,  grayish,  or  yellowish  nodules,  widely 
disseminated  in  the  marrow  substance.  The.se  consist  of  epithelioid 
cells  derived  from  proliferation  of  the  marrow  cetb.    An  early  necrosis 

I  Loc.  cll.  <  Maladle*  Infectieniea.  p.  TSI. 

'  SulIeAlCenulonldelUldollodelrMnnel  variola.  RlvlBMcUnicB(IIBol(«D>.  It's.  p.  an). 
•  OsleomjrelUK-  Variolona,  Zlegler-a  ltellR«e  z.  |i«lhol.  Anat.  u.  allgcmeln.  Patbol.,  IRM,  Bd.  xUi., 
S.  13:  ■ndZeiUcbrianiellkutide.  IM  Til.,  S.  3X3. 
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sets  in.    Chiari  regards  these  focal  necroses  as  due  to  the  specific  vari- 
olous poison. 

Courmont  and  Montagnard/  and  Roger,  Josu^  and  Weill  have 
studied  this  subject  with  results  which  are  in  accord  with  those  above 
detailed. 

Roger*  says:  "The  cellular  formula  of  bone-marrow  in  variola  is  as 
follows:  Great  predominance  of  mononuclear  cells  and  relative  diminu- 
tion of  polynuclears."  The  cellular  findings  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  blood.  The  marked  differences  noted  by  Golgi  in  the  marrow  of 
the  pustular  and  hemorrhagic  smallpox  were  not  confirmed  by  these 
writers. 

The  Testicles, — The  occasional  occurrence  of  orchitis  variolosa  has 
led  to  a  careful  microscopic  study  of  the  structure  of  this  organ  after 
death. 

Chiari  found  pathological  changes  in  the  testicle  very  frequently 
among  the  cases  that  came  to  autopsy.  The  specific  variolous  change 
is  a  focal  necrosis  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
and  lymph  glands  by  Weigert.  ^Fhe  alteration  begins  early  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  but  reaches  its  height  during  the  suppurative  stage. 
The  inflammatory  foci  are  said  to  be  located  predominantly  and  primarily 
in  the  interstitial  tissue,  although  Stokes,^  in  a  recent  examination  of 
two  cases  states  that  the  process  began  as  a  necrosis  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  seminiferous  tubules. 

In  twenty-seven  examinations  of  the  testicles  Perkins  and  Pay^  found 
well-marked  necrosis  in  eight.  Examination  of  the  ovaries  failed  to 
discover  anv  lesions  of  this  character. 

The  brain  and  spinal  card  ordinarily  exhibit  no  structural  alteration 
in  smallpox,  save  at  times  a  mcKlerate  amount  of  congestion  and  oedema. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  grave  changes  may  occur  even  in  mild 
cases.  To  this  attention  has  been  called  under  the  heading  of  Complica- 
tions of  the  Nervous  System. 

Hemorrhaqic  Smallpox. — The  pathological  findings  in  hemorrhagic 
smallpox  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  condition  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys  has  already  been 
referre<i  to.  It  is  uncommon  to  find  hemorrhages  in  such  viscera  as  the 
liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  brain, etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bloody  extrav- 
asations are  very  common  upon  the  mucous  and  serous  structures  of  the 
IkhIv.  These  are  seen  as  ecchvnioses  of  these  surfaces  and  as  free 
accumulations  in  the  cavities.  '^Fhe  pleural  and  pericardial  sacs  not 
infrecjuently  contain  blocnly  fluid  or  clots  and  less  commonly  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 
» 

"^rhe  loose  tissue  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastina  and  the 
retro|)eritoneal  space  often  exhibit  bloody  exudates.  Hemorrhage  into 
the  kidnev  stnicture  itself  is  extremelv  rare,  but  it  is  seen  in  the  renal 
[)elvis  and  beneath  the  capsule  of  the  kidney. 

'  \a  moelle  nmeuM  dans  la  variole,  XIII.  International  Me<1ical  Conf^ress,  Si^otion  on  General 
Paibolo^.  Paris.  1900. 
<  Left  maladies  infecUeuses,  p.  70U.  '  Ix>c.  cit.  «  Ixx*.  dt. 


Ecchymost-s  may  occur  in  synovial  membranes  and  free  Iiemorrhjifte 
into  the  cavity  of  the  joints,  /iilzer,  citeil  by  Curschmann,  speaks  of 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  heuiorrliages  into  the  slieallis  of  nerves,  1ml 
Wagner  could  not  corroborate  this  observation. 

As  might  be  naturally  expected  from  the  symptomatoiojry  of  hemor- 
rhagic smallpox,  practically  all  of  the  mucous  membranes  may  ("c 
involved  in  the  hemorrhagic  process.  Blee<ling  may  occur  from  any 
portion  of  the  alimentary  ciinal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus;  Ihc  .saint 
is  true  of  any  part  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  from  the 
nostrils  to  the  lungs;  hemorrhagic  infarcts  may  fonn  in  the  pultnoiianr 
tissue. 

Subconjunctival  hemorrhage  is  frequent  and  constitutes  a  conspieuoas 
and  characteristic  early  symptom  of  pnri>ura  variolosa. 

llloody  extravasation  into  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  uterus  is  exlren)ely| 
common.  Hemorrhage  into  the  structure  of  the  te.slicles  and  ovaritvi  tS|| 
rart'ly  seen,  although  the  GraatHan  follicles  of  the  latter  are  xaid  to  bel 
occasionally  infiltrated  with  blood.  I 

C'ouncilman,  Magrath,  and  Brinckerhoff'  classify  the  changes  ocruf^  j 
ring  in  the  various  organs  and  ti.'uues  in  smallpox  as  follows:  I 

A.  Lesions  in  character  and  in  distribution  fundamentally  apecificL-l 
and  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasite  (jeculiar  to  the  disease. 

H.  lesions  associated  with  the  above,  of  indeterminate  s[»ecificity.  ii 
kind  analogous  witli  those  present  in  many  of  the  infectious  diaeas 
but  in  degree  characteri-stie  of  variola. 

C  I,esionH  caused  by  acce.ssory  etiological  factors,  bacteria  whoa^fl 
presence  and  activity  arc  cnnditiuncf!  by  the  specific  infection. 

Concerning  the  lesions  in  the  two  latter  groups  these  writers  sum- 
marize as  follows: 

1.  Proliferation  within  the  haematopoietic  organs  is  constant  and  well 
marked,  and  gives  rise  in  the  spleen,  the  lymph  nodes,  and  the  bone- 
marrow  to  the  formation  of  mononuclear,  basophilic  cells,  and  in  the 
lymph  nodes  and  the  marrow  to  phagocytic  endothelial  cells.  Hie 
former  pass  into  the  blood  in  large  numbers.  This  process  is  present 
to  some  degree  in  other  infectious  diseases,  but  is  here  so  prominent  as 
to  be  well-nigh  characteristic. 

2.  Cellular  infiltration  with  the  mononuclear  basophilic  elements 
above  mentionetl,  focal  and  interstitial  in  distribution,  occurs  constantly 
in  the  testicle,  and  usually  in  the  kidney,  in  the  liver,  and  in  the  adrenal 
glands.  In  the  testicle  this  infiltration,  by  pressure  and  by  thrombosis, 
causes  aniemic  focal  necrotic  lesions,  which  seem  to  be  specific  of  tbe 
disease. 

3.  Degeneration,  focal  in  character,  apparently  not  sniemic,  but  due 
to  the  action  of  toxins,  anil  leading  to  necrosis,  at  times  with  hemonliage 
and  acconipanietl  by  focal  formation  of  phagocjiic  cells,  is  present  in 
the  blotMl-forming  cells  of  the  l>one-marrow,  and  constitutes  a  lesion 
almost  pathognomonic,  but  devoid  of  [Mirasiles.     l>ifTuse  degeneration, 
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toxic  in  character,  is  present  in  the  liver,  the  kidney,  the  adrenal  gland, 
and  the  testicle;  in  the  liver  cloudy  swelling  is  more  marked  than  it  is  in 
any  other  acute  infectious  disease.  Otherwise,  the  degeneration  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  bacterial  infection. 

4.  Inhibition  of  cell  differentiation  by  the  action  of  toxins  is  evidenced 
in  the  bone-marrow  in  the  absence  of  complete  transformation  of  ante- 
cedent cells  into  polynuclear  leukocytes,  and  in  the  testicle  in  the  absence 
of  spermatogenesis.  The  first  mentioned  is  a  condition  seemingly 
peculiar  to  variola. 

5.  The  paucity  of  polynuclear  leukocytes,  alike  in  the  specific  lesions, 
in  the  focal  degenerations,  and  in  the  bone-marrow,  is  a  condition  so 
common  and  so  pronounced  as  to  render  it  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
disease. 

The  toxins  of  extraneous  bacterial  infection  may  contribute  to  the 
production  of  acute  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver,  the 
kidney,  the  adrenal  gland «  and  the  testicle,  which  are  already  mentioned 
as  associated  lesions  of  the  disease. 

In  addition,  pyogenic  bacteria  may  cause  the  formation  of  boils, 
cellulitis,  abscesses,  erysipelas,  and  gangrene. 

The  Blood.  Red  Oells. — The  red  blood  corpuscles,  according  to 
Hayem,*  undergo  greater  destruction  in  smallpox  than  in  any  other 
fever.  This  is  not  noted  until  after  the  permanent  subsidence  of  the 
fever.  The  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red  cells  is  most  pronounced 
in  the  hemorrhagic  and  confluent  cases,  in  which  one  or  two  million 
erj-throcytes  per  cubic  millimetre  may  be  lost  in  a  very  brief  period. 
In  hemorrhagic  smallpox  the  anaemia  comes  on  more  rapidly;  in  a 
patient  dying  on  the  seventh  day,  Hayem  counted  but  2,000,000  cor- 
puscles. There  is  likewise  a  reduction  of  the  haemoglobin,  and  this  may 
l)e  apparent  l^efore  the  cells  are  diminished  in  number.  During  the 
febrile  period  of  the  disease  the  red  cells  are  normal  or  increased  in 
number,  perhaps  due  to  concentration  of  the  blood.  Fibrin  is  increased 
after  suppuration  begins. 

White  Cells. — The  examinations  of  the  blood  with  reference  to  the 
leukocytosis  have  not  given  entirely  uniform  results  in  the  hands  of 
different  investigators. 

In  1S70  Brouardel  described  the  existence  of  a  leukocytosis  in  the 
pre-emptive  stage  of  the  disease  which  increased  during  the  development 
of  the  eniption  and  diminished  after  the  occurrence  of  pustulation.  In 
the  very  mild  and  in  the  very  malignant  cases  the  leukocytosis  was  in 
al)evance. 

Verstraeten,  in  1875,  stated  that  the  leukocytosis  was  proportionate 
to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  was,  therefore,  most  marked  in  hemor- 
rhagic smallpox,  a  remark  that  has  not  been  verified  by  more  recent 
investigators. 

Hayem,IIalla,and  Pde,  each  showedjthat  there  is  a  leukocytosis  more 
or  less  pronounced  in  all  forms  of  the  disease. 

^  Du  sang  ct  de  ses  alu^rations  anatomiques,  Parin,  1899. 
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A  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  siibject  was  made 
by  Pick'  in  1893.  Forty-two  cases  representing  all  grades  of  severity 
were  examined.  He  demonstrated  more  or  less  leukocytosis  in  all  l)ut 
the  mildest  cases.  In  mild  coses  the  leukocytosis  is  slight,  not  often 
exceeding  the  high  normal  limit.  In  severe  cases  it  is  demunslrabie 
only  after  the  vesicular  stage  is  reached,  and  attains  its  ma.\imum  about 
the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  day,  then  slowly  subsiding  unless  intemipled 
by  complications.  In  confluent  and  hemorrhagic  cases  the  leukoeyloab 
according  to  Pick  is  insignificant  and  attributable  to  the  occurrence  of 
suppuration  or  complii-ations. 

Weil'  examined  the  blood  of  twenty-four  cases  of  smallpox  of  various 
forms  at  intervals  of  a  few  days. 

Courmont   and    Montagnard'    studied    twenty    cases    of    smallpox, 
examining  the  bloo<l  for  the  mast  part  daily.    The  conclusion.*  of  VVdl.J 
and  Courmont  and  Montagnard  differ  only  in  detail  and  are  herewiU) 
sulimittcd  as  summarized  by  Ferguson:' 

Variola  is  (1)  always  accompanied  by  a  leukocytosis  characterized  bfJ 
a  notable  increase  in  the  mononuclear  cells  of  small  and  meiliuni  sizeiV 
(2)  During  the  stage  of  vesiculation,  pustulation,  and  desiccation  alike,j 
the    polymorphonnciear    lenkocytes    are    proportionately    rolut-ed    ini 
numbers.     (3)  This  special  leukocytosis  is  accompanied  rarely  in  sligt^l 
cases,  but  regularly  in  graver  cases,  by  the  appearance  in  the  blooil  t 
cellular  types  not  normally  found  there,  namely,  [a)  intermediate  c 
transitional  forms  of  the  neutn>phile  cells;    (b)  mononuclear  neutrOrl 
phites  (myelocytes):  (c)  nucleate*!  red  blowf  corpuscles;  (rf)  mouonuclct 
e«.sinophiles;  {e)  very  large  giant  forms  of   non-granular  mononuclear^ 
cells-,  i/l  plasma  cells  CWeill.    (41  In  heinorHiagic  ciim-s  a  leukwylosis. 
if  pre.sent  at  all,  only  attains  feeble  proportions.     (5)  Cases  terminating 
fatally  are  characterizetl  by  more  or  less  abrupt  fall  in  the  number  of 
leukocytes. 

In  Weil's  cases  the  leukocytes  varied  in  six  cases  from  6000  to  10,000; 
in  thirteen  cases  from  6000  to  13,000;  they  exceeded  15,000  in  nine  cases, 
20,000  in  three  cases,  25,000  in  three  cases,  30,000  in  one  case,  and 
35,000  in  one  case. 

Ferguson'  in  1903  made  a  careful  study  of  the  blood  of  sixteen  cases 
of  smallpox.  He  states  that  his  findings  are  substantially  in  accord 
with  the  results  obtained  by  Wetl  and  Counuont  and  Montagnard. 
He  remarks  "that  the  feature  which  characterizes  the  leukocytosis,  in 
distinction  from  that  which  is  found  to  accompany  the  majority  of  the 
acute  exanthemata,  is  that  it  is  mononuclear  and  not  polymorphonuclear 
in  character.    In  other  words,  the  condition  is  one  in  which  the  smaller 

I  Unteraach.ueberdAaqiullIitiven  VertutllCDdeTBlulkJir.  bd  Varitda.elc.,  Arab.  f.  Denn.  u,  Sypb. 
Vienu.  IS9S.  Bd.  cv.  f.  G3. 

■  Tbiae  de  Parla.  1901.  >nd  tiude  qailiL  e(  quint,  de  U  leuoiKjtne  TUtoUqne,  ODnipt.-Taid.  Boo. 
dc  blot.,  Parta,  June  23,  1901. 

'  L«  leucocyute  daiis  !■  rirlnU.  Compt.-Rnd.  Soc.  dc  blol.,  PL-ii.  Jam  22.  IWO.  p.  Ul ;  ibid..  Jam 
30. 1900.  Cong.  InWnui.  de  miA..  Puts.  1900.  p.  IM. 

•  The  LeukDCfbHii  In  Vsrluls.  Journal  of  PKthologT  ■nd  BacleriologT.  1901.  Tot.  *1U.  p.  411. 
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mononuclear  elements  (including  the  lymphocytes)  are  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  polymorphonuclear  elements. 

The  mononuclear  leukocytes,  in  a  series  of  eight  mild  and  discrete 
cases,  averaged  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  reached  66  per 
cent,  of  the  total  leukocytes.  In  more  severe  cases  the  mononuclears 
did  not  attain  the  level  reached  in  the  milder  cases.  In  the  most  severe 
cases  the  relative  and  absolute  increase  of  this  variety  was  to  a  certain 
extent  obscured  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  myelocytes  in  greater 
or  less  numbers — an  occurrence  which  accentuated  the  reduction  of  the 
polynuclears. 

The  eosinophile  cells,  according  to  Ferguson,  are  increased  both 
relatively  and  absolutely  in  the  eariier  stage  of  the  illness,  but  undergo 
a  distinct  reduction  at  a  later  period.  Eosinophiles  of  the  mononuclear 
variety  are  very  exceptionally  seen  and  only  in  the  most  severe  cases. 

In  severe  cases  they  are  found  in  the  blood  elements  normally  occur- 
ring in  the  bone-marrow  in  numbers  which  are  not  often  realized  in 
other  acute  infectious  diseases. 

Magrath,  BrinckerhoflF,  and  Bancroft^  have  recently  studied  the 
leukocyte  changes  in  fifty  cases  of  variola.  In  twelve  of  these  serial 
observations  were  made.  Four  cases  of  purpura  variolosa  were  included 
in  the  cases  studied. 

The  authors  find  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  leukocytosis  in  all  cases 
of  variola.  The  typical  case  of  severe  variola  vera  which  recovers 
without  complications  presents  at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption  a 
normal  or  subnormal  count,  which  increases  with  the  development  of 
the  cutaneous  lesions,  then  suffers  a  slight  decline,  rises  again  during 
the  late  stage  of  the  eruption,  and  finally  falls  to  normal  during  con- 
valescence. Fatal  cases  often  show  a  hiji^h  leukocyte  count  in  the  earlv 
eruptive  stage,  but  then  a  gradual  fall  until  death.  Mild  cases  may 
show  no  rise  above  the  normal  limits  or  a  gradually  increasing  leukocy- 
tasis,  reaching  its  acme  after  the  lesions  of  the  skin  have  passed  their 
active  stage. 

The  primary  and  secondary  hemorrhagic  forms  of  smallpox  both 
show  a  marked  hyperleukocytosis.  The  leukocyte  picture  in  variola  is 
characterized  by  an  increase  in  the  mononuclear  cell  types,  although 
the  minor  variations  in  the  leukocytic  curves  are  dependent  upon 
fluctuations  in  the  absolute  number  of  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles. 

The  leukocyte  examination  is  considered  to  be  of  but  little  value  in 
either  diagnosis  or  prognosis. 

Bodies  in  the  Blood,  and  Infectiousness  of  the  Blood. — A  number  of 
investigators  have  found  motile  bodies  in  the  blood  of  persons  and 
animals  suffering  from  variola  and  vaccinia.  Among  these  mav  be 
mentioned  Doehle  (1S92),  L.  PfeifTer  (1S93).  Monti  (1S94),  E.  PfeifTer 
(1S95),  Weber  (1K96),  Walter  Reed  (1S97),  Iluguenin  (1S97),  Roger 
and  Weill  (1900),  Dombrowski  (1902),  Roger  (11K)2),  and  Magrath  and 
Brinckerhoff  (1904). 

1  The  Leukocyte  Reaction  in  Variola,  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  February,  1U04. 


These  htKlies  were  at  first  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  variola,  but  latvl 
investigations  proved  them  to  he  present  in  other  cunrlitions.  I 

Pfeiffer,  Recti  and  Stokes,  and  Wegefarth  point  out  tliat,  while  the  ' 
granular  cells  described  by  them  are  most  remiily  found  iu  the  blood 
during  the  progress  of  oertain  infectious  processes,  they  must  lie  regawied 
as  normal  constituents  of  the  blood.  In  1896,  Muller,  of  Vienna,  foimd 
constantly  in  freshly  drawn  blood  of  normal  and  diseased  individuals 
"small,  generally  round,  colorless  granules"  which  are  quite  distinct 
from  blood  plates. 

Magrath  and  BrinckcrhofF'  have  recently  investigated  Ihe  infwtious- 
ness  of  the  blood  in  smallpox.    They  conclude  that  bodies  widely  diverse 
in  size  and  somewhat  different  in  stntcture  occur  in  the  blood  i>f  iMitients 
with  variola,  and  in  that  of  the  monkey  inoculated  with  variola  ^rtii  y 
They  are  somewhat  more  numerous  during  the  secondary  fever  tliM 
at  other  times,  and  in  severe  than  in  light  forms  of  the  disease.    Kodioa 
of  like  sort  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  blood  of  healthy  men,  in  th4t 
of  the  normal  monkey.and  were  numerous  in  a  easeof  malignant  endi^ 
canlitis.    These  botlies  do  not  admit  of  positive  identification  with  aon 
known  form  of  cytoryctes  variola?.     Tliey  may  l>e  accounted  for  ( 
derivations  or  as  degeneration  products  of  blood  corpuscles,  ns  blo< 
platelets,  and  in  some  instances  as  ery  throb  lasts.    The  blood  of  smallp 
patients  inoculated  upon  the  coroea  of  the  rabbit  does  not  pnxluct 
variolous  keratitis, 
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hi  the  enrly  ])art  of  the  lust  ecntiiry,  Sacc'..  MSOlli  f(,inid  in  varcine 
lymph  certain  granules  usually  aggregated  in  masses  and  endowed  with 
independent  motion.'  For  over  half  a  century  no  further  invesdgations 
were  made  in  this  field.  In  1863  Beale  described  in  vaccine  lymph 
very  minute,  transparent,  hyaline  particles  which  he  regarded  as  Uie 
contagious  principle  of  the  disease. 

Chauveau  in  1868  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  vaccine  lymph  by  demonstrating  that  the  production  of  vscciiiia 
depended  upon  the  presence  of  its  contained  particles,  for  when  these 
were  removed  the  vaccine  lesion  could  not  be  induced.  He  also  showed 
that  the  activity  of  the  virus  was  not  interfered  with  by  considerable 
dilution.  Prof.  Burdon-Sanderson,  with  improved  technique,  confirmed 
the  work  of  Chauveau  concerning  the  sterility  of  vaccine  lymph  freed 
of  all  solid  particles. 

Cohn  in  1872  noted  certain  corpuscles  in  fresh  vacdne  lymph  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  micrococcus  vaccinie.  In  1873  Klebs  isolated 
from  vaccine  virus  micrococci  growing  in  tetrads,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  tetracoccus  vaccinte. 

Koch  (1882)  and  Comil  and  Babes  (1883)  also  noted  the  presence  of 
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micrococci,  the  former  in  the  vaccine  vesicle  of  a  child.  Quist  in  1883 
fn^w  micrococci  on  artificial  media  and,  inoculating  calves  therewith, 
believed  that  in  some  cases  he  induced  true  vaccinia. 

Voigt  grew  three  species  of  bacteria  on  gelatin  plates  from  vaccine 
lymph,  and  called  one  the  vaccinococcus.  This  was  found  constantly, 
and  grew  in  pairs  and  fours.  Inoculations  of  calves  were  claimed  to 
render  them  immune  against  subsequent  vaccination. 

Micrococci  were  isolated  from  vaccine  lymph  by  Guttman  (1886), 
Marotla  (1886),  Meguin  (1886),  Buist  (1886),  and  Tenholt  (1887). 

In  1887  Hlava  isolated  from  vaccine  lesions  the  streptococcus  pyogenes 
and  various  staphylococci.  Garr^  in  1887  found  in  vaccine  lymph 
two  kinds  of  bacilli  and  a  coccus  which  he  regarded  as  specific.  The 
coccus  when  inoculated  upon  calves  was  said  to  produce  vaccine  vesicles 
followed  by  immunity. 

In  1887  Pfeiffer  isolated  from  vaccine  lymph  a  variety  of  bacteria, 
including  a  yeast,  two  sarcinse,  a  short  bacillus  allied  to  proteus  vulgaris, 
and  certain  micrococci.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  causative  agent 
would  be  found  to  belong  to  the  sporozoa  and  not  to  the  bacteria. 

In  1889  Grigorieu  described  a  micrococcus  vaccinae  which  produced 
a  papular  eruption  in  calves  and  conferred  subsequent  immunity  against 
vaccination. 

In  1890  Woitow  isolated  four  staphylococci — aureus,  citreus,  cereus, 
and  albus.  He  mixed  cultures  of  these  and  claimed  therewith  to  produce 
typical  vaccinia  in  the  calf. 

Leoni  in  1890  and  ProtopopofI  in  the  same  year  found  the  staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  albus  and  micrococci. 

In  1891  Copeman  isolated  from  vaccine  virus  the  yellow,  white,  and 
orange  staphylococci.  None  of  these  microbes  were  regarded  as  the 
causative  agent.  Klein,  in  addition,  found  the  streptococcus  of  eiysipelas 
in  human  vaccine,  the  use  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  occasioned 
an  attack  of  this  affection. 

In  1891  Cn)okshank  isolated  by  means  of  plate  cultures  a  large 
number  of  bacteria,  including  micrococci,  bacilli,  toruUe,  etc.  He 
recognized  these  as  well-known  saprophytic  organisms  and  reganled 
none  of  them  as  specific. 

Besser  in  1893  cultured  the  lesions  of  smallpox  on  the  fifth  day 
and  obtained  a  growth  of  a  small  bacillus  which  he  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

In  1893,  Straus,  (liambon,  and  Menard  obtaine<l  numerous  colonies 
of  micrococci  when  gelatin  plates  were  inoculated  with  fresh  vaccine 
lymph,  with  or  without  glycerin.  It  was  found,  however,  that  when 
the  glycerinated  lymph  was  kept  for  a  considerable  period  the  number 
of  colonies  was  greatly  lessened. 

In  1S93  Anthony  found  four  kinds  of  micrococci  and  several  species 
of  bacilli  in  different  specimens  of  vaccine  lymph.  The  micrococci 
included  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  a  grayish-white  micro- 
coccus which  liquefied  gelatin,  a  yellow  micrococcus  which  did  not 
liquefy  gelatin,  and  an  organism  designated  the  **porcelain  micrococcus," 
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which  was  iDvariably  present  in  fresh  vaccine  lymph.  The  bacilli  found 
were  the  bacillus  subtilts,  the  bacillus  mesenfericus,  fluorescing  budihis, 
and  u  motile  bacillus  growinfr  in  yellow  colouies;  all  of  the  organisms 
referred  to  were  regarded  as  impurities  save  the  "porcelain  micrwcwccus." 

Maljean  in  1893  noted  the  presence  in  vaccine  lymph  of  several 
micrococci,  including  a  peculiar  coccus  producing  brilliant-white  colonies 
on  different  media.  This  "coccus  vaccina?"  grew  as  isolated  points,  as 
diplococci.  and  in  short  chains.  It  gave  rise  in  calves  to  typical  vaccine 
lesions.     Subsequent  observers  failed  to  confirm  the  above  claims. 

Klein'  described  an  extremely  minute  bacillus  occurring  during  the 
early  development  of  vaccine  and  variolous  lesions.  It  was  found  in 
smallpox  virus  during  the  third  or  fourth  day  and  in  calf  lymph  seventy- 
two  to  ninety-six  hours  after  vaccination.  Clear  lymph,  collected 
aaeptically,  was  spread  on  a  cover-glass,  heatetl,  treated  with  .30  per 
cent,  acetic  acid  for  some  minutes,  and  then  subjected  to  prolonged 
staining  in  alcoholic  gentian  \-iolet.  Bacilli  were  present  in  abundance 
in  the  calf  lymph  and  to  a  less  extent  in  variolous  material.  Lymph 
from  lesions  five  or  six  days  old  showed  no  bacilli  or  only  a  few  here 
and  there.  Spore-like  bodies  were  demonstrated  in  a  few  of  the  Iwi'illi. 
It  was  foimd  impossible  to  grow  these  organisms  upon  any  of  the 
ordinary  media. 

In  1894  Baillard  and  Anthony  published  the  result  of  their  work 
on  the  effect  of  glycerination  of  vaccine  lymph  upon  the  number  of 
contained  bacteria.  BaiUanl  found  a  white  staphylococcus,  a  yellow 
staphylococcus,  and  the  bacillus  subtilis  ({Uite  uniformly  pre.'^ent  in 
lymph.  He  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  glycerination  con- 
siderably dimiiii.'ihed  the  number  of  bacteria,  but  did  not  destroy  all. 
The  bacillus  subtilis  and  the  staphylococcus  albus  were  still  living  afta* 
a  period  of  seven  months. 

Leoni,  in  1894,  working  along  similar  lines,  found  that  the  genns 
usually  present  in  vaccine  lymph  were  destroyed  by  the  glycerin  in  from 
one  to  four  months. 

In  1895,  I.^ndmann,  prompted  by  the  prevalence  of  excessively  sore 
arms  among  children  in  Germany,  investigated  the  bacterial  content  of 
the  lymphs  distributed  from  thirteen  German  institutes.  He  found  that 
the  number  of  germs  in  the  different  lymphs  varied  from  50  to  no  less 
than  2,500,000  per  cubic  centimetre.  Among  the  microbes  isolated 
were  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  staphylococcus  albus,  and  the 
staphylococcus  aureus. 

t>r.  Stephen  C.  Martin  and  Prof.  Ernst,  of  Boston,  in  1895,  isolated 
a  bacillus  from  vaccine  lymph  which  they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  The  bacillus  was  short  and  thin  and  grew  only  on  ox  or  horse 
serum.  The  growth  was  of  a  white  color;  the  organisms  formed  cfauns 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  appeared  as  a  micrococcus.  With 
the  fourteenth  generation  of  this  microbe  a  vaccine  vesicle  was  produced 
on  the  arm  of  an  infant  in  one  attempt  out  of  ten;  better  success  was 
attained  with  inoculation  of  calves. 

'  Bepoit  or  (lie  Medical  OOoer  to  tlie.Loc«l  OovwamBnt  Bo«cd,Ibr  UM-W. 
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In  1895  Le  Dantec  found  in  vaccine  lymph  staphylococci  related  to 
the  ordinary  pus  organisms.  Those  isolated  from  calf  lymph  had 
different  characteristics  from  those  obtained  from  human  lymph;  the 
former  liquefied  blood  serum,  while  the  latter  did  not. 

In  1896,  Arloing,  after  failing  to  establish  the  specificity  of  the  organ- 
isms found  in  the  vaccine  lymph,  concluded  that  the  virulent  agent  of 
vaccinia  must  be  a  soluble  toxin.  From  experimentally  induced  horse- 
pox  he  isolated,  with  great  care,  a  micrococcus  which  failed  to  produce 
vaccinia  in  the  human  subject  and  was  also  without  immunizing  effect. 

Boureau  and  Chaumier,  in  1896,  in  an  examination  of  vaccine  lymph, 
found  a  variety  of  microbes,  including  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  cereus, 
and  albus,  micrococcus  flavus,  bacillus  subtilis,  bacillus  luteus,  bac- 
terium termo,  proteus  vulgaris,  a  cladothrix,  a  fluorescing  bacillus,  and 
several  other  unidentified  bacilli.  These  observers  gave  expression  to 
the  extraordinary  opinion  that  the  activity  of  the  lymph  was  related  to 
the  presence  of  the  staphylococci. 

In  reply  to  this  contention  Menard  in  the  same  year  again  emphasized 
the  statement  made  by  Copeman,  and  by  Straus  and  himself,  that  the 
microbes  that  can  be  isolated  from  the  lymph  are  in  no  way  essential 
to  its  specific  action,  and  that  its  potency  may  be  perfectly  preserved, 
even  though  the  micrococci  are  completely  destroyed  by  glycerination. 

Sacqu^pe^  in  1896  found  in  various  specimens  of  vaccine  lymph 
three  species  of  staphylococci,  the  bacillus  subtilis,  the  bacillus  mesen- 
tericus,  and  an  unidentified  bacillus.  The  presence  of  the  bacilli  was 
considered  to  be  due  to  accidental  contamination. 

Delobel  and  Cozette  (1896-97),  in  collaboration  with  Gourny,  con- 
cluded that  the  organisms  most  constantly  found  in  vaccine  lymph 
were  a  vellow  and  a  white  micrococcus.  The  bacillus  subtilis  and  the 
bacillus  mesentericus  were  often  found  when  adequate  care  was  not 
taken  in  the  collection  of  the  lymph. 

Paul  in  1896  made  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  bacteria  occur- 
ring in  vaccine  lymph.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  is,  of  all  microbes,  the  most  common  resident  of  the 
lymph.  Different  samples  of  the  lymph  contained  golden  staphylococci 
which  varicil  greatly  in  resisting  power  and  virulence.  While  the  use 
of  a  lymph  containing  an  abundance  of  staphylococci  should  be  avoided, 
yet  the  employment  of  such  lymph  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
suppuration. 

In  1897  Copeman  and  Blaxall  carried  out  an  exhaustive  series  of 
investigations  on  the  bacterial  flora  of  calf  lymph,  which  led  to  a  con- 
firmation of  views  previously  expressed,  that  calf  lyin])h  (or  rather 
vesicle  pulp)  contains  a  large  number  of  micro-organisms  which  are 
in  no  way  related  to  its  specific  activity.  Human  lymph,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  usually  found  to  contain  remarkably  few  microbes;  this 
might  have  l)een  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vesicle  pulp  was  not  removed 
in  the  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  calf  lymph.  Calf  lymph  carelessly  collected 
was  often  contaminated  with  numerous  saprophytes  common  to  dust,  in 
addition  to  certain  pathogenic  organisms. 


^*t  lanre  n"'  iber  of  specimens  of  lymph  showed  one  or  more  of  the 
*|  '        [        liiiiiis.    The  appendeJ  hst  shows  the  gemis  m  the  onler 

'■       pnce  and  pretlominance. 

oociiscereusflavus;  staphylococcus  cereiisalbus  (Basset). 
u  ist,  orange  colored;  small  yeast,  light-hrowii  color;  small 

-i  noil  color,  and  growing  very  slowly, 

occus  pyogenes  albus  (Rosenbach). 
0CCU3  pyogenes  aureus  (Rasenbach). 
-  <;occus  pyogenes  citreus  (Basset). 

^  -  mesentericua  vulgatus. 

7,  subtilis. 

f8-        1        'penicillia.  mueors.  a.spergilli:  sarcina-^lutea,  auntntinou 
'        .>■•  iiiiipe  members  of  groups  one  and  two  were  always  present 
■hylofoccus  was  fre()uently  present  and  the  golden  roctnu 
ess  I       1.    The  bacillus  subtilis  and  mesentericus  were  accidental 
il  The  former  rarely  occurred  if  the  skin  was  cleBUsed 

V  au.i  the  l_\Tnp!i  collectefl  carefully, 
lese  e?:aminations  were  nnade  of  lesions  prod»iced  Iw  calf-to- 
t  .k.ination.    ^VTien  one-month-old  glycerinated  lymph  is  used  on 

remarkably  few  colonies  of  extraneous  germs  are  found  in  the 
.^M         produceii. 

li  a  drop  of  fluid  be  removed  from  an  early  vaccine  vesicle  of  a  heallhy 

infant  or  calf  under  aseptic  precautions,  it  will  often  be  found  to  he 

rile  as  fur  as  any  organisms  cultivable  upon  ordinary  mediit  an 

jcenied.    Such  lymph,  nevertheless,  will  give  rise  to  typical  vaccine 

lesions  when  inoctilnted  upon  a  snsceptible  individual, 

Copeman  and  Blaxall  stale  that  the  presence  of  pyogenic  organisDU 
in  vaccine  lymph  docs  not  in  any  way  imply  that  the  lymph  is  purulent 
and  that  inoculation  of  the  same  would  lead  to  suppuration.  A  Berlin 
Commission  reports  that  of  eighteen  samples  of  lymph  examined,  but 
five  contained  staphylococci  which  were  pathogenic  for  small  animab. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these  five  specimens  were  used  without  harm 
in  the  vaccination  of  children.  The  streptococcus  pyogenes  was  not 
found  once  by  the  Berlin  Commissioners  in  sixty  samples  of  lymph.  It 
is  not  so  uncommonly  found  in  human  lymph. 

Copeman  and  Klein,  in  18!)4,  concurrently,  though  independently, 
described  a  minute  bacillus  in  practically  pure  culture  in  specially 
stained  preparations  of  vaccine  lymph  taken  before  the  full  maturi^ 
of  the  vesicles.  These  bacilli  were  either  absent  or  present  in  scant 
number  in  mature  lymph;  it  is  suggested  that  in  the  latter  stages  they 
have  given  place  to  spore  formation. 

No  growth  was  obtained  upon  the  ordinary  nutrient  media.  Later 
Copeman  obtainetl  pure  cultures  of  this  organism  by  inoculating  the 
centre  of  hens'  eggs  with  variolous  crusts  rubbed  up  with  sterile  water. 
The  eggs  were  incubated  for  one  month  at  37°  C.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  ordinary  egg  contents  were  replaced  by  a  creamy  material 
which,  examined  on  cover-glasses,  appeared  to  contain  a  pure  culture 
of  the  small  bacillus.    Inoculation  of  calves  with  this  material  produced 
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vaccine  lesions,  the  lymph  of  which  gave  typical  vesicles  when  trans- 
ferred to  children. 

Copeman  admits  that  the  results  of  these  interesting  experiments  are 
rendered  inconclusive  by  the  fact  that  the  calves  employed  were  inocu- 
lated elsewhere  upon  the  body  with  ordinary  vaccine  lymph;  every 
precaution,  however,  was  taken  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  defined 
area  inoculated  with  the  egg  culture.  In  later  experiments  Copeman  and 
Blaxall  succeeded  in  growing  the  small  bacillus  on  other  culture  media. 

In  1900  Nakanishi^  isolated  a  bacillus  from  human  and  bovine 
vaccine  lymph  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  **bacillus  variabilis  lymphse 
vaccinalis."  This  organism  belongs  to  the  pseudodiphtheria  group  and 
exhibits  great  variations  in  size  and  form.  Inoculation  of  the  cornea 
of  rabbits  with  cultures  of  this  bacillus  produced  bodies  in  the  epithelial 
cells  which  were  said  to  closely  resemble  the  cytorrhyctes  variolae  of 
Guamieri. 

In  the  same  year  Levy  and  Finkler*  independently  described  a  bacillus 
found  in  vaccine  lymph  which  they  designated  "corynebacterium 
lymphse  vaccinalis."  This  organism  belongs  to  the  pseudodiphtheria 
class  and  is  probably  identical  with  that  described  by  Nakanishi. 

Cause  of  PUBtlllation  in  Smallpox. — It  is  quite  definitely  established 
that  the  suppuration  of  the  variolous  pock  is  the  result  of  the  causative 
agent  of  the  disease  and  is  not  due  to  secondary  infection  with  pyogenic 
organisms.  In  the  vesicular  and  even  in  the  early  pustular  stage  of  the 
eruption  the  lesions  will  commonly  be  found  to  contain  no  bacteria 
cultivable  upon  ordinary  media.  In  an  investigation  of  the  contents 
of  smallpox  vesicles  and  pustules'  we  found  33  out  of  34  cultures  of  lesions 
before  the  seventh  day  sterile.  Frequently  a  drop  of  pus  from  a  lesion 
was  placed  upon  a  nutrient  medium  and  incubated  without  any  visible 
growth  developing  whatsoever.  In  all,  cultures  were  made  from  82  lesions 
in  51  cases  of  smallpox;  of  this  number  64  cultures  remaineci  absolutely 
sterile. 

This  work  is  in  accord  with  most  of  the  investigations  upon  this 
subject. 

Perkins  and  Pay*  made  30  cultures  from  typical  variola  lesions  at 
all  of  the  various  stages  from  the  beginning  vesicle  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  ripe  pustule.  These  were  all  negative  with  the  exception 
of  4 — 1  on  the  eighth  day,  1  on  the  ninth,  and  2  on  the  tenth  days  of 
the  eruption. 

After  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the  eruption  various  bacteria, 
chiefly  streptococci,  may  be  found  in  the  lesions. 

The  Streptococcus  Pyogenes  in  Smallpox.— The  streptococcus  is 

commonly  found  in  the  late  pustules  of  smallpox  and  in  many  of  the 
cutaneous  complications,  such  as  boils,  impetigo,  abscesses,  erysipelas, 
gangrene,  etc. 

1  Ceatralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  ParMit.,  1900,  Bd.  xxvii.  -  Deuts«he  med.  Woch.,  June  2S,  1900. 

*  A  PrelimiiiAij  Stndy  of  the  Contents  of  Variolous  Vesicles  and  Pustules,  Journal  of  the  Ameri* 
c«o  Medical  AnodaUon,  1903. 
«  Joamal  of  Medical  Research,  October,  1902. 
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After  death  streptococci  are  found  in  the  cutaneous  lesions  and  in 
the  blood  and  internal  organs  in  nearly  all  cases.  There  wouK)  ajtfteur 
to  be  in  many  cases  an  agonal  or  post-mortem  diffusion  of  streptococci 
throughout  the  tissues.  In  40  autopsies  on  smallpox  palienbt  niuilc 
bv  Perkins  and  Pay  streptococci  were  foimd  distributed  throughout  the 
b«iy  of  38. 

Ewing'  fount!  streptococci  present  in  tibout  90  per  cent,  of  the  skin 
lesions  cultured  at  autopsy.  He  also  noted  the  presence  of  streptorocd 
in  the  blood  after  death  in  every  one  of  2!)  cases  exaniineii.  In  10 
ca.ses  of  varying  severity  in  which  the  blood  was  cultured  during  We 
the  results  were  negative. 

Amaud^  found  streptococci  in  the  blood  during  life  in  2  cases  erf 
hemorrhagic  smallpox. 

Perkins  and  Pay^  examined  the  blood  in  20  cases  of  smallpox  and 
found  streptococci  in  11  cases,  before  or  just  after  death. 

Omitting  the  varioloids  and  convalescents  and  considering  only  the 
more  serious  ca.ses,  a  total  of  10,  with  streptococci  in  1 1 ,  or  <»9  per  cenL 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  investigations  that  the  .streptococcus  is 
almost  constantly  found  in  fatal  cases  of  smallpox.  While  no  one  can 
seriously  entertain  the  idea  that  its  role  in  smallpox  is  causal,  it  is  aa 
uniformly  present  that  some  writers  l)elieve  it  bears  a  peculiar  relslioBi 
to  the  disease  differing  from  most  secondary  infections.  It  shoukl  he.' 
rememliered.  however,  that  the  same  statement  might  be  made  with 
equal  force  in  referring  to  the  relation.ship  between  the  streptococcus 
and  scarlet  fever. 

Manv  writers  reganl  the  streptococcic  bacteriirmia  as  the  most  fre(|iipnt 
cause  .if  death  in  smallpox.  Coiincihnan'  says:  ''As  the  rc-^nlt  ..f  the 
study  of  the  disease,  both  by  culture  of  the  lesions  and  organs  and  by 
microscopic  examination  of  tissues,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  bacteriiU 
infection  as  a  more  important  agent  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  termination 

than  the  specific  parasite The  bacteria  are  chiefly  stiepto- 

cocci." 

Perkins  and  Fay,  and  likewise  Councilman,  suggest  that  the  strepto- 
cocci gain  entrance  to  the  circulation  through  the  bronchial  and  pul- 
monaiy  mucous  membranes. 

Perkins  and  Pay  found  that  the  path<^nicity  of  the  streptococd 
isolated  was  markedly  different.  Some  of  the  strains  killed  rabbits  in 
two  or  three  days,  while  others  were  without  effect.  The  writers  suggest 
that  the  failure  of  a nti streptococcus  serum  prepared  from  one  varie^ 
of  streptococcus  may  lie  thus  accounted  for. 

Protozoa  in  Variola  and  Vaccinia.— Griinhagen'  in  1872  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  presence  of  protozoa  in  variola 
and  vaccinia.  He  described  in  vaccine  lymph,  clear,  refractive,  sharply 
contoured  bodies  both  free  and  attached  to  leukocytes. 

1  ProcevdiDKi  of  the  New  Yoik  [■■Ifalocleal  Soclet]-.  liar.  1W2. 
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Renault  in  1881  described  peculiar  bodies  which  he  believed  to  be 
parasites  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  variola  and  vaccinia. 

In  1887  Van  der  LoefP  found  in  a  hanging  drop  of  clear  vaccine 
lymph  numerous  small,  round  bodies  endowed  with  amoeboid  movement; 
later  he  discovered  the  same  bodies  in  smallpox  pustules. 

L.  Pfeiflfer  published  a  series  of  papers  beginning  in  1887,  describing 
the  presence  in  variolous  and  vaccine  lymph  of  the  "monocystis  epithe- 
lialis,"  a  small,  unicellular,  rounded  body  which  he  regarded  as  the 
specific  cause  of  smallpox.  These  bodies  were  also  found  in  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  and  were  said  to  multiply  by  division  and 
by  endogenous  spore  formation. 

In  1892  Guamieri'  made  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  study 
of  protozoa  in  variolous  affections.  He  found  in  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  skin  in  smallpox  and  vaccine  vesicles,  and  in  the  cells  of  the  cornea 
inoculated  with  variolous  and  vaccine  virus,  certain  bodies  which  he 
designated  the  "cytoryctes  variolae'*  and  the  "cytoryctes  vaccinae'* 
respectively.  (The  name  has  reference  to  the  alleged  devouring  of 
epithelial  cells  by  the  parasite  and  to  the  formation  of  a  clear  space 
about  it.) 

Guamieri  attempted  the  cultivation  of  these  protozoa  by  inoculating 
the  cornea  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  At  the  end  of  fifty  hours  the 
cornea  was  scraped  and  the  material  examined  in  aqueous  humor  in 
a  hanging  drop.  Small,  refractile  bodies  were  found  which  possessed 
amoeboid  movements.  Upon  section  of  the  cornea,  bodies  varying  in 
size  and  shape  were  found  in  the  deeper  layers.  Multiplication  was  said 
to  take  place  by  binary  division  and  by  gymnospore  formation.  Bodies 
exhibiting  a  mulberry  form  were  described. 

Monti  confirmed  Guarnieri's  findings  and  produced  specific  lesions 
in  the  cornea  by  inoculation  with  various  tissues  from  cases  of  smallpox. 

Ruflfer  and  Plummer*  in  1894  described  the  parasite  as  a  small, 
round  body,  about  four  times  the  size  of  a  staphylococcus,  lying  generally 
in  a  clear  vacuole  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells. 

Guarnieri's  work  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  number  of  investiga- 
tors, including  Jackson  Clark  (1894),  von  Sicherer  (1895),  Ernst  PfeifTer, 
Gorini,  Lebredo,  and  Wasielewski.* 

Wasielewski  inoculated  corneas  with  sterile  substances  and  various 
bacteria  and  yeasts  and  failed  to  produce  the  typical  inclusions  seen 
when  variolous  or  vaccine  material  was  employed.  He  carried  the 
latter  inoculations  from  eye  to  eye  for  a  number  of  generations  and 
pro<lured  uniform  lesions.  From  the  thirty-sixth  generation  material 
was  taken  from  the  cornea  and  seven  children  vaccinated;  of  this  number 
six  out  of  the  seven  developed  typical  vaccine  lesions. 

Femini  and  Massari^  inoculated  the  cornea  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs 
with  croton  oil  and  India-ink  and  claim  to  have  produced  in  the  epithelial 

1  IfoDAtsh.  r.  pnkt.  Dermat.,  1887,  No.  5,  Bd.  vi.  p.  189. 

*  Centnlbl.  f.  Bakt.,  Aagust  25, 1804.  =>  British  3Iedical  Journal,  June  30, 1894. 

«  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  1897,  Bd.  xxl.  p.  901 ;  and  Zcit.  f.  HygitMie,  1901.  Bd.  xxxviii.  p.  21'J. 

»  La  Riforma  Med.,  1894. 
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edis  Dumerous  small  bodica  apparently  ideatical  with  those  describ<?<l 
by  Guainieri.  Thef  beUere  that  the  su-called  para.'^ites  are  in  reality 
deriyed  frofn  the  nucW  of  epithelial  cells  anil  from  leukocytes. 

Salmon,*  aft^  a  caieful  study  of  the  staining  reactions  of  the  bodies 
described,  likewise  opposes  the  views  of  Guarnieri.  He  says:  "The 
pseudoparasite  is  not  ui  eodt^enous  formation ;  it,  therefore,  of  necessity 
has  an  extracellular  origin,  am)  the  little  mass  of  chromatin  can  have 
but  one  orisin, namely, the  ntgratory  cells."  Copeman'  remarks:  "No 
one  can  fail  to  be  stnick  witli  the  truth  and  completeness  of  Salmon's 
eiqilanatiiHi  of  the  fecta  pievioiulT  observed." 

An  fanportant  article  m  oppontion  to  Guamieri's  conductions  was 
otHitributed  by  HQckd*  in  1898.  This  investigator  concedes  the  spwi- 
fidty,  inbculamlity,  and  immunizing  properties  of  the  lesions,  but  <loes 
not  r^pud  the  bodies  described  aa  parasites.  After  a  painstaking  study 
he  r^^rds  the  inchisions  as  specific  degenerative  changes  in  the  epithelial 
odifl  mduced  by  the  vacone  and  variokiua  virus. 

Councilman,*  basing  his  opinion  upon  his  own  extended  investigations 
and  those  of  bis  assodates,  r^aids  the  "<^rtoryctes  variolte"  as  the 
parasite  caunns  smallpox.  The  bodies  occur  within  the  epithelial  cells, 
within  the  nui^,  and  free.  Hey  do  not  occur  as  isolated  stnictures, 
but  follow  each  other  in  a  cycle  cortesponding  with  the  cycle  of  develop- 
ment tA  living  things.  In  tim  different  cases  the  same  forms  are  found 
at  the  same  period  of  the  disease.  The  bodies  increase  rapidly  in  the 
lenMia,  and  the  leaons  increase  in  extent  by  continuous  infection  of 
adjoining  cells. 

Counolman  states  that  in  Tacdnia  the  same  forms  <d  panntea  aie 
found  as  in  the  cytoplasmic  cycle  of  variola.  The  intranuclear  forms, 
however,  have  never  been  seen  in  vaccinia.  There  is  some  difference 
in  vaccinia  in  the  size  and  in  the  rapidity  of  development  of  the  parasites 
in  the  different  tissues  and  in  the  different  animals.  "The  differences 
are  not  greater  than  will  be  shown  by  the  same  flowers  in  different 
gardens." 

Councilman  and  Tyzzer  both  discuss  the  dissenting  opinions  as  to 
the  parasitic  nature  of  Guamieri's  bodies.  Their  derivation  from 
leukocytes,  red  blood  celb,  extruded  nuclear  material,  and  specific  cell 
degeneration  is  considered  and  the  negative  evidence  presented. 

Councilman  says  that  bodies  simulating  those  which  occur  in  smallpox 
may  be  found  as  accidental  products  in  a  number  of  conditions.  In 
these  there  is  no  complexity  of  structure,  such  as  is  found  in  most  of 
the  smallpox  bodies,  and  there  is  no  sequence  representing  growth 
development.  The  morphological  products  of  cytoplasmic  degeneration 
do  not  simulate  the  parasites.  The  cells  in  which  the  youngest  forms 
of  parasites  are  found  have  morphologically  normal  nuclei  and  cytoplasm. 
Moreover,  the  earliest  degeneration  in  smallpox  is  found  in  the  more 
superBcial  cells  of  the  epidermis,  while  the  parasites  are  in  the  lower. 

'  Ann.  of  Paileur  Inst.,  Apill,  1897. 

'  D\e  Vuclne  Knrpercben,  Bc[tr.  z.  p«tb.  Aut., 

'  JounutI  of  Uedlol  Reaearch,  Febriiftr;,  IINH. 
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The  intranuclear  parasites  are  less  apt  to  be  confused  with  accidental 
products  than  are  the  cytoplasmic.  They  are  found  in  nuclei  in  which 
there  is  no  change  in  the  chromatin  and  they  stand  in  no  relation  to  the 
chromatin. 

The  work  of  Councilman  and  his  associates  leads  him  to  say:  "We 
believe  that  these  bodies  in  vaccinia  and  in  variola  are  living  things. 
We  see  no  possibility  of  another  conclusion ....  We  have  constantly 
found  the  organism  in  connection  with  the  developing  lesions  of 
the  disease.  .  .  .  The  bodies  increase  in  size,  and  with  growth 
details  of  structure  appear  which  are  always  repeated,  and  for  which 
the  time  relation,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  is  the  same.  At  the  end 
of  gro^^h  a  form  of  multiplication  takes  place.  Amoeboid  motion  has 
been  made  out  in  the  vaccine  parasites  by  so  competent  an  observer  as 
Wasielewski,  but  although  believing  that  the  bodies  are  parasites,  he 
very  properly  does  not  regard  thb  as  proof.  .  .  .  This  view  that 
the  cytoryctes  variolie  is  the  cause  of  variola  must  for  the  present 
rest  on  the  fact  that  it  is  always  associated  with  the  lesions  of  the  disease, 
develops  further  as  the  lesions  develop,  and  is  found  under  no  other 
conditions." 

Calkins^  describes  the  life  cycle  of  the  variola  parasite  as  follows: 

The  first  development  of  the  germ  in  the  host  is  unknown;  it  probably 
takes  place  in  the  seat  of  primary  infection,  forming  an  organism  which 
reproduces  by  germs  or  "gemmules,"  the  process  being  known  as 
"multiplicative  reproduction."  The  gemmules  are  probably  carried 
in  the  blood  to  the  skin,  where  the  further  development  takes  place. 
The  gemmules  become  intracellular  (cytoplasmic)  amoeboid  organisms 
which  give  rise  to  similar  gemmules.  These  germs  penetrate  the  nuclear 
membrane  and  develop  into  gametocytes  (?),  one  forming  the  supposed 
male  gametes  and  the  other  the  female.  The  gametes  conjugate  ( ?) ;  the 
zygote  thus  formed  develops  into  a  comparatively  large  amoeboid 
organism,  in  which  the  pansporoblasts  originate.  These  pansporoblasts 
give  rise  to  primary  sporoblasts,  the  entire  process  taking  place  within 
the  nucleus  and  corresponding  to  the  so-called  "propagative  repro- 
duction" of  other  sporozoa.  The  spores  thus  formed  may  in  turn 
infect  fresh  nuclei  and  grow  directly  into  new,  secondary  sporoblasts 
which  give  rise  to  similar  spores,  a  true  "schizogeny"  and  a  second 
means  of  autoinfection  by  which  the  organism  spreads  throughout  the 
nuclei  and  cells  of  the  skin  and  possibly  to  many  of  the  other  organs 
of  the  body.  These  spores  may  finally  transmit  the  disease  to  new 
hosts. 

Professor  Bosc,^  of  Montpellier,  France,  states  that  the  parasite  of 
variola  is  a  protozoon  which  presents  itself  in  two  forms — one  a  proto- 
plasmic and  the  other  an  intranuclear  form. 

The  bodies  described  agree  in  all  essential  features  with  those  por- 
trayed by  Councilman  and  his  associates. 

'  The  Life  Cycle  of  Cytoryctes  Varioln.  Goarnlerl,  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  February,  1904. 
>  KxU  des  compte»-rendus  des  8<^ances  de  la  Socl<:'t(}  de  biologic,  October  17,  24, 1903,  etc. 


In  vaccinia  Boac  finds  parasites  whidi  are  intraproto plasm ic  anO 
reproduce  by  direct  division.  Similar  bodies  were  repeatedly  found  in 
the  lesions  of  sheeppox.  In  the  latter  disease  Bosc  claims  to  find  cban{:;e3 
in  the  lungs  and  liver  which  he  regards  as  carcinomatous.  Indml, 
"  ola,  vaccinia,  sheeppox,  syphilis,  and  cancer  are  said  by  him  to 
^..tain  "parasitoid  intra  protoplasm  ic  bodies." 

Calkins  gives  the  tollovi'ing  provisional  olassificntion  of  the  cytotyctes 
variolar  and  allied  ^porozoa: 

C'hss.     Hporozoa. 

Subclass.     Myxosporidia. 

S}ibdass.    Neosporidia. 

Order.     Microsporidia, 

Trihe.     Polysporogenea. 

Family.  Cytoryctidie.  The  organism  forms  one  pansporoblast 
which  ia  without  a  membrane.  Nuclei  absent.  (The  nosematidie  and 
phlistophoridfe  also  belong  to  thi.s  tribe.) 

(!enu3.     Cyloryctea,  the  cause  of  variola. 

The  caryoryctes  (the  paramecium  parasite}  and  the  lyraphosporidum 
(brook-trout  parasite)  also  belong  to  this  genus). 

Magrath  and  BrinckerhofF  have  made  a  careful  microscopic  study 
of  nine  lesions  of  inoculated  smallpox  in  .six  monkeys.  They  conclude 
that  certain  structures  identical  in  form  and  staining  reactions  with 
those  in  the  lesion.s  of  smallpox  in  man  are  found  within  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  skin.  The  forms  develop  in  a  cycle  such  as  is  deseril)e<I  by 
Calkins.  The  developmental  series  corresponds  with  tlie  evolution  uf 
the  lesion.  The  complexity  of  the  structure,  the  staining  reactions,  and 
the  serial  nature  of  the  bodies  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being 
"products  of  degeneration." 

THE  DZAaNOSIS  OF  SMALLPOX. 

The  detection  of  smallpox  in  its  pustular  stage,  particularly  in  well- 
marked  eruptions,  is  a  facile  matter  even  for  the  merest  tyro  in  medicine. 
The  picture  of  a  profuse  pustular  variola  can  scarcely  be  mistaken 
for  anything  else. 

It  is  especially  the  mild  and  modified  forms  of  smallpox  that  present 
difficulties  in  diagnosis.  The  degree  of  protection  in  varioloid  may 
be  so  great  that  the  eruption  may  consist  of  but  a  few  papules,  or, 
indeed,  the  eruption  may  be  absent  altogether,  constituting  a  variola 
sine  exanthemate.  The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  would,  of  course,  present 
perplexities.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  variola  is  prevailing  in  a  community,  and  whether  the  patient 
has  been  exposed  to  the  infection.  The  inability  to  obtain  satisfactory 
testimony  as  to  direct  exposure  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  the 
diagnosis,  as  infection  may  take  place  in  the  most  subtle  manner  and 
from  unsuspected  sources. 

Be  Skin  of  ibe  Monkej 
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The  degree  to  which  the  patient  is  protected  by  vaccination  or  previous 
attack  of  smallpox  should  always  be  investigated.  The  presence  of  a 
comparatively  recent  vaccine  scar,  or  pits  of  a  former  attack,  would 
constitute  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  existence  of  smallpox 
in  the  individual. 

As  variola  is  communicable  during  the  initial  stage,  an  early  diagnosis 
often  becomes  highly  important.  If,  in  a  given  case,  it  be  found  that 
the  patient  was  seized  with  a  chill  or  had  repeated  rigors,  followed  by 
a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  to  an  unusually  high  degree,  and  that 
there  is  epigastric  tenderness,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  severe 
pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  variola  should  be  strongly  suspected.  If, 
together  with  these  symptoms,  there  can  be  obtained  a  history  of  expo- 
sure to  the  variolous  infection,  the  diagnosis  becomes  comparatively 
easy.  But  in  many  cases  of  variola,  and  particularly  of  varioloid,  the 
initial  symptoms  are  so  indefinite  that  a  diagnosis  is  quite  impossible 
until  the  characteristic  eruption  appears. 

There  is  no  one  symptom  of  smallpox  which  is  so  characteristic  that 
it  may  not  be  abs/nt^  Curschmann'  rega«ls  the  hemorrhagic  initial 
exanthem,  situated  principally  in  the  triangles  of  the  thighs,  as  pathog- 
nomonic, but  this  occurs  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases.  In  making 
a  diagnosis,  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  the  vaccine  condition  of  the 
patient,  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  the  symptoms  as  they  present 
themselves  should  all  be  carefully  considered. 

The  initial  illness  of  smallpox  may  be  confounded  with  influenza, 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  meningitis,  and  acute  gastritis. 

La  Grippe. — In  severe  cases  of  la  grippe  the  disease  may  be  ushered 
in  with  intense  headache,  fever,  delirium,  and  violent  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs,  symptoms  which  strongly  suggest  smallpox.  The  differential 
diagnosis  between  these  affections  would  be  impossible  before  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  Knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  the  one 
or  the  other  disease  would  be  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

Typhus  Fever. — ^The  early  symptoms  of  typhus  fever  may  be  quite 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  initial  stage  of  smallpox.  The 
appearance  of  the  eruption  will  usually  establish  the  diagnosis.  The 
eruption  of  typhus  is  at  first  macular,  and  is  seldom  present  on  the  face; 
while  that  of  the  smallpox  is  papular,  and  begins  usually  upon  the 
forehead! . 

Meningitis. — In  both  meningitis  and  variola,  violent  headache, 
delirium,  and  coma  may  develop.  In  the  cerebrospinal  form,  purpuric 
symptoms  are  not  uncommon,  but  retraction  of  the  head  and  rigidity 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  so  commonly  seen  in  this  affection,  are 
seldom  encountered  in  smallpox. 

Tjrphoid  Fever. — It  is  surprising  how  many  patients  sent  into  the 
Philadelphia  Municipal  Hospital  with  smallpox  have  been  treated, 
during  the  initial  stage  of  the  disease,  as  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  This 
is  perhaps  owing  to  the  frecjuency  of  the  latter  disease  in  this  city.  In 
an  ordinary  case  of  enteric  fever  the  insidious  onset  and  the  gradual 
rise  of  temperature  will  distinguish  it  from  variola,  in  which  the  onset 
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is  suddea  with  chilly  sensations,  fever  often  reaching  104'^  or  105°  F., 
and  cmnmonljr  with  severe  headache,  backache,  ami  vomitin};. 

Acute  OMtcitifl. — -The  error  <A  confounding  the  earl^'  manifestjitinns 
of  variola  with  acute  gastritis  b  at  times  made  in  cases  in  which  the 
initial  illness  is  characterised  by  severe  and  persistent  vomitinf;.  with 
pun  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Attention  to  the  associated  .symptoms 
1  the  history  of  the  caae  should  enable  one  to  arrive  at  a  i-orreit 
was. 

le  mistaking  of  tiie  esrl^  lumbar  pun  for  Ivmhago  ooidd  oiAf  nsHlt 
from  an  insuf^ent  ezanunation  of  the  patient.  Ltm^Mgo  is  aot 
attended  with  fever  and  the  other  constitutional  distarbaBOM  fliBt 
diantctoise  the  initial  illness  of  smallpox. 

KeMlOS. — ^Measles  may  be  confounded  both  with  the  morbillifomi 
prodriMnal  rash  and  with  ^  be^nning  true  eruption  of  variola.  The 
pioditanal  rash  is  non-dented,  irr^idar  iti  distribution,  with  pre- 
dikctim  for  the  trunk  and  extremities,  of  evanescent  duration  (twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours),  and  usually  a[^>eafs  upon  the  second  day  of 
the  initial  illness  in  those  about  to  develop  the  eruption  of  varioloid. 
In  measles  catarrhal  symptoms  are  present  and  the  eruption  is  later  in 
making  its  appearance. 

That  measles  may  beer  a  close  resemblance  to  smallpox  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  epidemics  c^  variola  cases  of  measles  are  not  infrr- 
quently  suit  to  the  smallpox  hosiutals  unde^  erroneous  diagnosis.  It 
is  the  confluent  form  of  vuiols  which,  in  the  early  eruptive  stjt»:e, 
resembles  measles  most,  for  in  this  type  of  the  disease  the  face  is  often 
considerably  sufFused.  Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  patient's  1>e<i  in 
such  cases  it  is  frequently  impossible,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  on  the  face  alone,  to  distinguish  between  the  two  diseases. 
Some  cases  of  measles  are  accompanied  by  more  papulation  than 
others,  particularly  on  the  face  and  wrists,  and  these  are  the  cases  that 
most  strikingly  simulate  smallpox. 

The  diagnosis  can,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  determined  by 
attention  to  the  following  points: 

The  constitutional  symptoms  preceding  the  eruption  in  smallpox  are 
usually  more  severe  (temperature  104"  to  105"  F.)  and  are  commonly, 
though  not  always,  accompanied  by  pronounced  backache.  The 
temperature,  moreover,  falls  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  while  the  fever  in  measles  at  this  time  continues  high.  The 
catarrhal  symptoms  affecting  the  eyes  and  the  respiratory  passages 
and  the  buccal  eruption,  which  are  so  constant  in  measles,  are  absent 
in  smallpox,  at  least  during  the  prodromal  stage.  Close  inspection  of 
the  mouth  in  smallpox  may  reveal  the  presence  upon  the  soft  palate 
of  rounded,  glistening,  pinhead-sized,  reddish  elevations,  but  these 
differ  considerably  from  the  bluish  spots  on  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane in  measles.  The  eruption  in  measles  consists  of  large  maculo- 
papules  which  are  soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  while  the  papules  of 
smallpox  are  smaller  and  have  a  firm  and  shotty  feel.  The  sweep  of 
an  experienced  hand  over  the  skin  will  often  suffice  to  differentiate  the 
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two  diseases.  Where  there  is  doubt,  twenty-four  hours'  delay  will 
dispel  all  uncertainty,  for  by  this  time  the  eruption  of  measles  will  have 
become  flatter  and  more  diffuse,  and  the  papules  of  smallpox  firmer 
and  more  distinctly  elevated. 

Scarlet  Fever. — ^The  peculiar  distribution  and  fleeting  character  of 
the  scarlatiniform  prodromal  rash  will  enable  one  to  distinguish  it  from 
scarlet  fever. 

Scarlet  fever  may,  however,  b^  closely  simulated  by  that  form  of 
hemorrhagic  smallpox  in  which  the  entire  cutaneous  surface  becomes  the 
seat  of  a  diffuse,  dusky-red  rash,  especially  well  marked  in  the  crural 
triangle.  This  form  of  purpura  variolosa  is,  however,  usually  preceded 
by  excruciating  backache.  If  the  patient  be  watched  for  a  short  time 
a  few  ill-defined  vesicles  will  usually  make  their  appearance.  The 
development  of  hemorrhages  would  not  in  itself  be  conclusive,  as  these 
might  occur  in  hemorrhagic  scarlet  fever,  except  that  hemorrhage 
beneath  the  conjunctiva  would  rather  indicate  the  existence  of  smallpox. 
The  early  occurrence  of  sore  throat  would  point  toward  the  scarlatinal 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Chickenpox. — Smallpox  may  be  distinguished  from  chickenpox,  the 
disease  with  which  it  is  most  often  confounded,  by  attention  to  the 
following  considerations: 

1.  Initial  Symptoms. — Fever,  headache,  backache,  chills,  vertigo, 
nausea,  vomiting,  etc.,  precede  by  two  or  three  days  the  outbreak  of 
the  variolous  eruption.  In  exceptionally  mild  cases,  however,  these 
symptoms  may  be  slight  or  absent.  In  chickenpox  there  is  usually 
complete  absence  of  illness  preceding  the  eniption.  In  some  cases, 
however,  particularly  in  adults,  we  have  occasionally  noted  a  prodromal 
illness  suggestive  of  but  much  milder  than  that  observed  in  smallpox. 
In  chickenpox  the  fever  and  the  eruption  usually  appear  simultaneously. 

2.  Oaneral  Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually 
more  severe  in  smallpox  than  in  varicella,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  may  encounter  mild  cases  of  smallpox  and  severe  cases  of 
chickenpox. 

3.  Difltribntioii  of  Eruption. — In  smallpox  the  eruption  involves  with 
predilection  the  face,  hands,  and  feet;  upon  the  trunk  the  lesions  are, 
as  a  rule,  more  sparse.  In  chickenpox,  the  eniption  is  almost  invariably 
most  profuse  upon  the  trunk,  more  particularly  upon  the  back.  Small- 
pox prefers  the  exposed  surfaces  and  chickenpox  the  covered. 

It  has  been  stated  that  chickenpox  does  not  attack  the  palmar  and 
plantar  surfaces;  this  statement  is  fallacious,  inasmuch  as  the  palms 
and  soles  are  every  now  and  then  attacked  in  well-marked  cases.  Of 
course,  one  never  sees  such  a  profusion  of  lesions  on  these  surfaces  as 
is  seen  in  smallpox. 

4.  Oharacter  of  the  Lesions. — In  smallpox  the  eruption  begins  as 
firm,  "shotty"  papules,  which  slowly  increase  in  size  and  develop  into 
vesicles  and  pustules.  The  vesicles  are  hard,  mo<lerately  uniform  in 
size,  and  often,  although  not  invariably,  show  umhilication;  they  are 
multilocular  and  difficult  to  rupture  with  the  finger-nail.    Chickenpox 


lenODS  htfpa  «8  vesidei  contelning  perfectly  clear  senim;  they  Iiave  a 
lather  wA  or  vetvety  fed,  MS  often  unilocular,  thin  roofed,  cnn  lie  ea^sily 
liqttured  wi&  the  fingeivoul,  ind  vary  greatly  in  stze,  some  l*cin|;  &s 
snull  as  ft  millet  seed  and  others  aa  larf^  or  1arg:er  than  a  dime.  They 
do  not  umlHlicate,  Sftve  hy  denecation  beginning  on  their  centre,  'i'he 
eariy  diyin^  with  the  production  of  a  depresseil,  blackish  crust  hi  the 
cmbe  ukd  irregular  pudEetring  of  the  pustule  on  the  periphen-  is  highly 
diancteristic  el  ehidceppax. 

0.  Miawr  sf  bqttNU— Hk  smallpox  eruption  usually  comes  out 
in  a  sinde  cSop  and  die  hrions  remain  quite  uniform  in  character.  (It 
ahoold  be  nauu^d,  hmrerer,  that  the  eruption  on  the  face  is  alwaj's 
ft  litde  in  advance  of  the  development  elsewhere.)  The  chiekenpox 
mqrtion  etunes  oat  in  crops  on  successive  or  alternate  days,  and  the 
lesnns  jbmj  be  seen  in  vaning  stages  of  development.  The  coexistence 
of  recent  taose  vemdes,  wier  puckered  vesicopustules,  and  dried  scabs 
is  h^iljr  charactnistic  of  varicella. 

6.  Ome  of  &miUuu<— Smal^ox  le.'^ions  undergo  a  gradual  evolution 
fmn  papule  to  cnist  in  the  course  of  ten  to  twelve  days  (in  mild  ca.'^es 
five  to  aa  dajs).  Chickrapoz  ksions  last  from  two  to  four  days  (rarely 
kmser)  and  thm  crust,  llie  severity  of  the  eniption  is  no  absolute 
ffiuoe  in  flie  differential  diagnosis,  as  severe  oases  of  varicella  may  took 
hx  more  fomudftble  than  miU  cases  of  smallpox.  The  crusts  of  small- 
pox are  dense  and  compact,  while  those  of  cliickenpox  are  thin  and 
mable. 

While  each  group  of  8jn^>tonis  just  enumetated  is  chaiBderistic 
cespectivdy  of  gm^pcHi  um)  chickenpox,  and  while  tfaeie  rfioald  be 
no  difficulty  in  differentiating  between  the  two  diseases  when  either 
group  is  complete,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  smallpox  sometimes 
occurs  in  a  form  so  atypical  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  decide  to  which 
category  the  symptoms  belong. 

It  may,  however,  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  a  mildly  febrile 
eruption  appearing  without  prodromal  symptoms,  being  distinctly 
vesicular  from  the  banning,  and  commencing  to  desiccate  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  should  be  regarded  as  chlckenpox;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  acute  exanthem  preceded  by  an  initial  stage  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  in  which  the  temperature  was  distinctly  elevated,  b^inning 
as  papules  and  ending  in  vesicles  or  vesicopustules,  even  though  the 
period  of  evolution  be  short,  should  be  regarded  as  smallpox.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  be  advisable,  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  to  regard  such  a 
case  as  suspicious,  and  surround  it  with  such  precautionary  measures 
as  are  best  calculated  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection. 

Syphilis. — It  may  at  first  seem  strange  that  syphilis  and  smallpox 
should  ever  be  confounded.  Upon  reflection,  however,  it  will  be  seen  ' 
that  the  two  diseases  have  many  phenomena  in  common.  They  are 
both  infectious  diseases  due,  we  may  assume,  to  the  invasion  of  the 
blood  with  a  micro-oi^nism.  Each  has  a  period  of  incubation  at  the 
end  of  which  there  develop  certain  general  manifestations  accompanied 
by  an  e.\antliem  and  an  enanthem.     The  resemblance  may  be  still 
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Pustular  Syphilicle  bearing  a  Strong  Resen- 
lo  a  Beginning  Conflueni  Smallpox. 
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Puslulor  Syphilide  preseniing  a  Resemblance 
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PaUent  ^viLh  a  Variola-form  Syphilide  sent  inlo  the 
Municipal  Hospital  as  a  Case  of  Smallpox. 
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further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  variolaform  syphilide  is  not 
rarely  associated  with  and  even  preceded  by  fever  and  general  aches 
and  pains. 

It  is  particularly  the  pustular  syphiloderm  which  is  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  smallpox.  The  eruption  at  times  may  appear  rather  sud- 
denly and  pass  through  the  stages  of  papule,  vesicle,  and  pustule  in  a 
surprisingly  brief  period  of  time.  The  lesions  may  be  quite  firm  to 
the  touch  and  in  other  respects  closely  simulate  those  seen  in  smallpox. 

In  syphilis  one  can  frequently  obtain  (1)  a  history  of  infection  and  a 
description  of  the  initial  lesion.  Indeed,  the  chancre  or  its  remains 
may  still  be  detected.  Not  uncommonly  there  are  present  associated 
evidences  of  syphilis,  such  as  mucous  patches,  flat  condylomata,  ulcer- 
ation of  the  tonsils,  alopecia,  glandular  enlargement,  etc.  The  variola- 
form  syphilide  may  develop  after  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the 
earlier  syphilitic  eruptions. 

2.  The  onset  of  the  two  diseases  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  different.  The 
syphilitic  subject  will  usually  give  a  history  of  having  felt  weak  and 
debilitated  for  some  weeks.  If  fever  precedes  the  eruption  it  is  ordinarily 
not  very  high  and  is  not  accompanied  by  severe  prostration.  When 
the  eruption  appears  the  patient  usually  calls  upon  the  physician  at  his 
office  or  at  the  hospital.  We  do  not  note  that  sudden  illness  which 
precedes  unmodified  smallpox.  In  the  latter  disease,  two  or  three  days 
before  the  efflorescence  appears,  the  patient  experiences  a  chill  followed 
by  a  rise  of  temperature,  often  to  103*^,  104*^,  or  105*^  F.  There  are 
severe  headache,  backache,  vomiting  or  nausea,  vertigo,  general  pains, 
and  severe  prostration.  The  patient,  instead  of  calling  upon  the 
physician,  sends  for  him. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  varioloid  the  initial  symp- 
toms may  be  mild  or  absent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  rare  cases,  syphilis 
may  present  an  initial  illness  which  strongly  counterfeits  that  of 
smallpox. 

3.  The  development  of  the  eruption  in  smallpox  is  rather  sudden. 
Onlinarily  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  full  complement  of 
lesions  has  appeared.  In  syphilis  the  eruption  may  continue  to  come 
out  for  quite  a  number  of  days  in  successive  crops.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  in  modified  smallpox  three  or  four  days  may  sometimes 
elapse  before  the  complete  appearance  of  the  exanthem. 

4.  The  distribution  of  the  variolaform  syphilide  may  be  identical  with 
that  observed  in  smallpox.  Frequently,  however,  variations  may  be 
note<l.  The  pustular  syphilide  may  involve  the  trunk  more  copiously 
than  the  face;  this  would  be  exceedingly  rare  in  well-marke<l  smallpox. 
The  dorsal  surface  of  the  wrists  and  hands  are  nearly  always  involved 
in  smallpox,  but  may  escape  entirely  in  syphilis.  The  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  always  involved  in  severe  smallpox; 
in  moderate  eniptions  they  nearly  always  present  some  lesions,  and  in 
varioloid  they  may  or  may  not  escape  completely,  '^l^he  pustular  syphilide, 
on  the  contrary,  attacks  the  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces  with  the 
greatest  rarity.    The  writers  have  observed  in  one  case  a  single  lesion 
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npon  the  palm  of  one  hand,  and  in  another  instance 
pustule  upon  the  lateral  sur&tce  of  the  sole. 

5.  The  ehanuier  of  the  eruption  in  sypluli.s  and  smallpox  may,  in 
the  bqpnning,  be  so  nearly  idoitical  as  to  make  a  diagnosis  from 
the  eruption  akme  quite  impoeeible.  It  will  be  noteil,  however,  that  the 
effloreaceitce  of  smallpox  pnsuita  a  much  greater  uniformity  in  the 
character  and  dereb^Hnent  of  the  lesions  over  the  body  than  does 
nphilifl.  Syphilis  la  choracterixerl  l>y  an  essentially  multiform  eni(>- 
tion;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  .small  pustules,  large  pustules,  and 
papules  interspened,  and  these  in  varying  stages  of  evolution  and  invo- 
lutton. 

The  vcsicks  and  pustules  of  syphilis  are  uijually  corneal  and  involve 
nmety  the  summits  of  the  elevations;  they  never  l^ecome  full  and 
lobular,  and  fill  the  entire  lenon  as  do  those  of  smallpox.  Beneath 
the  syphilitic  crusts  connderable  ulceration  not  uncommonly  oceura; 
according  as  this  is  slight  or  severe  tiiere  will  he  .seen,  upon  detachment 
of  the  crusts,  a  smidl.  reddish-biown  pigmente<l  staJn  or  an  excavated 
ulcer.    Tlie  latter  heals  with  the  protluction  of  a  depressed  scar. 

6.  The  omtrte  of  the  syphilitic  eruption  is  relatively  chronic  compared 
with  that  of  sm^pox.  iLhe  lenona  of  variola  undergo  a  striking  change 
in  a  few  days.  Iiie  syphilitic  efflorescence  is  indolent,  and  presents,  as 
a  rule,  do  deckled  alterationof  appearance  within  this  period  of  time. 
By  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  in  smallpox  the  lesions  develop  info  those 
laige,  full,  rouud,  hemifl[^rical  pustules  which  are  so  t- haracteristic  of 
the  disease. 

Finally,  to  the  phyncian  who  has  seen  much  of  smB%oz,  than  is  a 
something  in  the  picture,  an  impr^ion  given  by  the  ememhU,  which, 
while  not  definable  in  language,  is,  nevertheless,  of  subtle  aid  in  the 
diagnosis. 

Koseola  Vaccinosa. — Vaccination  with  animal  virus  sometimes  causes 
an  erythematous  or  rubeoloid  rash,  known  as  roseola  vaccinosa,  to 
appear  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  day  of  the  vaccine  disease.  We 
have  occa.'iionally  known  this  rash  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
eruption  of  variola,  especially  during  epidemic  visitations  of  the  disease. 
The  distinguishing  features  are  that  it  accompanies  vaccinia,  that  it  b 
not  preceded  by  a  very  high  temperature,  and  that  it  consists  of  macules 
rather  than  papules. 

Acne. — Mild  cases  of  varioloid  exhibiting  but  a  few  papulopustules 
about  the  face  may  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  acne.  The  history  of 
exposure,  the  existence  of  an  initial  stage,  and  the  progressive  evolution 
of  the  lesions  will  speak  for  the  variolous  nature  of  the  eruption,  while 
the  presence  of  blackheads,  a  history  of  previous  outbreaks  in  the 
individual,  and  the  absence  of  preceding  illness  will  decide  in  favor  of 
acne. 

Drug  Eruptions.^ Drug  eruptions,  particularly  those  resulting  from 
the  ingestion  of  the  iodides  and  bromides,  may  simulate  the  exanthem 
of  smallpox.  The  history  and  absence  of  an  invasive  stage  will  usually 
suffice  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 
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toqwtigo  Contagiosa.— A  confouuding  of  snmll|>ox  with  impetigo 
<-oiitajjios;a  can  come  only  from  a  misiinderstanfling  of  the  nature  of  the 
Itttlcr  disease,  which  is  a  purely  local  clcrmatosis  resulting  from  inocula- 


PiutulnbQlliKii  cruiiUoii,  w 


tioti  of  the  skin  with  certain  pyopenic  micro-organisms.  The  eruption 
is  usually  limited  to  the  face  and  neclt,  although  occasionally  a  few 
lesions  may  be  prn^ent  upon  tlie  hands.  The  trunk  and  lower  extrem- 
ities ore.  save  in  rare  cases,  free  of  eruption.    The  lesions  do  not  ordi- 
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Darily  exceed  a  dozen  in  number.  They  are  usually  discrete,  thin- 
roofed  vesicles  and  blebs,  which  rapidly  become  turbid  and  dry  into 
yellowish,  flat  crusts.  These  are  cast  off,  leaving  faint,  reddish  stains. 
The  vesicopustules  are  extremely  superficial  and  flat,  and  appear  to 
be  on  the  skin  rather  than  in  it.  The  disease  being  local  in  cbanwter, 
there  is,  a3  a  rule,  neither  fever  nor  any  other  systemic  disturbance. 
The  eruption  is  both  contagious  and  autoinoculable,  the  infection 
occurring  through  direct  or  intermediate  contact.  The  disease  is  more 
common  in  children  than  in  adults. 

Glanders. ^Glanders  in  an  early  stage  may  be  mbtaken  for  smallpox. 
The  febrile  symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  of  variola,  and  the  sub- 
epidermic  abscesses  when  small  feel  like  hard  infiltrations  in  the  skin. 


In  this  disease,  however,  there  are,  in  addition,  deep-seated  & 
infiltration  of  the  areolar  tissue,  rapid  ulceration,  and  at  times  gangrene. 
The  disease  is  rare,  and  the  patients  are  usually  stablemen. 

Eczema. — Severe  crusted  eczemas  of  the  face  may  bear  a  rough 
resemblance  to  confluent  smallpox  during  the  desiccative  stage.  \Ve 
have  kTiowii  physicians  cx])erienced  in  smallpox  to  make  this  error 
timniKh  a  hasty  ami  superficial  examination  of  the  patient.  Inspection 
of  the  trunk  and  CNlrctnitics  will  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

During  epidemics  the  anticipatory  attitude  of  the  physician's  mind 
will  often  lead  liiin  to  suspect  and  diafinoso  as  variola  diseases  which 
bear  only  a  superficial  or  remote  resemblance  to  it.  Thus,  patients  with 
febrile  herpes,  herj)es  zoster,  erythema  multiforme,  and  other  skin 
diseases  have  at  such  times  been  sent  to  smallpox  hospitals  as  cases  of 
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variola.     Contrariwise,  in  the  absence  of  an  epidemic  mild  cases  of 
smallpox  are  very  likely  to  be  overiooked. 

Whenever  the  diagnosis  between  smallpox  and  a  disease  simulating 
it  is  in  doubt,  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  eruption  for  a  period 
of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  will  usually  make  clear  the  nature 
of  the  disease. 

THE  PROGNOSIS  OF  SMALLPOX. 

Since  the  introduction  of  vaccination  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
typical  vaccine  scar  on  a  patient  is  an  important  factor  in  the  question 
of  prognosis  in  smallpox.  Formerly,  smallpox  was  not  only  more 
common,  but  uniformly  far  more  fatal,  and  therefore  much  more 
dreaded  than  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  last  century  but  few  diseases  claimed  a  greater  number 
of  victims  than  variola,  but  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  countries 
where  vaccination  is  carefully  and  systematically  practised,  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  from  this  malady  is  not  greater  than  0.7  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  mortality,  and  where  revaccination  at  the  proper  age  is  also 
enforced,  this  proportion  is  even  much  less.  In  the  prevaccination 
period  one-tenth  of  all  the  children  bom  died  from  smallpox;  now  the 
mortality  from  that  disease  among  young  children  where  vaccination  is 
compulsory  Is  almost  nil.  According  to  Juncker  smallpox  killed  in  the 
prevaccination  days  on  an  average  400,000  persons  every  year  in 
Europe.  In  1803  King  Frederick  William  III.,  of  Prussia,  stated  that 
the  average  yearly  mortality  rate  from  smallpox  in  Prussia  was  40,000. 
In  Prussia,  where  vaccination  and  revaccination  are  rigidly  enforced 
at  the  present  day,  smallpox  is  almost  unknown. 

Age. — ^Theage  of  the  patient  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  con- 
sidering the  prognosis  of  smallpox.  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  an 
infant  under  one  year  of  age  to  survive  an  attack  of  unmodified  small- 
pox. So  also  at  the  other  extreme  of  life  the  death  rate  is  excessively 
high.  In  children  of  from  one  to  five  years  of  age  the  disease  is  also 
very  fatal,  but  among  those  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  the  chances 
of  recovery  are  rather  better  than  in  adult  life. 

Smallpox  Patients  Treated  in  the  Municipal  Hospital,  showing 

Mortality  Accordikg  to  Age. 

series  i. 

Age.  Cases.  Died.  Percentage. 

Under  1  year m  37  61.66 

1    to   15  years .'30  187  35.'28 

15  *'  26  " 1362  402  29.51 

25  "  46  " 1215  3<W.  30.04 

45  yean  and  upward 227  88  38.77 

Total 8394  1079  31.79 
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SERIES  II. 

(Similar  table  witli  somewhat  diirereut  ago  clasBificution  ) 

Age.  CusGi.  Dial.  PenuiiU 

DndeT  1  year         ......       67  23  60.8" 


15    ■■    25     "  .       . 

K  ream  and  upwanJ  . 


The  above  tables  give  the  smallpox  mortality  acconiiiig  to  age,  and 
include  both  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated  cases.     All  of  the   I 
patients  under  one  year  of  age  were  unvaccinated  except  a  few  who  i 
were  vaccinated    after  infection — i.  e.,  during  the  incubation  period.  , 
Likewise,  practically  all  of  the  children  under  five  years  of  age  h 
unvaccinated. 

In  Series  I.  are  included  the  statistics  of  the  large  and  mBligiiant 
epidemic  of  1871-72,  and  of  a  subsequent  severe  epidemic;  while  in 
Series  II.  are  included  the  statistics  of  the  recent  and  much  milder 
epidemic  of  1901-02. 

Race. — When  smallpox  prevails  among  aboriginal  tribes  the  mortality 
is  extremely  high.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  deatli  rate  of  variola 
among  negroes  is  much  higher  than  among  whites.  This  statement 
has  scarcely  been  borne  out  by  our  experience.  Negroes  are  extremely 
negligent  as  regards  vaccination,  and  the  number  of  unvaccinated  blacks 
received  in  smallpox  hospitals  is  apt  to  relatively  exceefl  the  number 
nf  iiMvai'<'in;it<'<l  uliiles.  A  truer  i-.-nnipiirison  of  iiirirljility  rates  will 
be  obtained,  therefore,  in  contrasting  the  unvaccinated  of  both  races. 

In  the  tables  here  shown,  the  mortality  rate  among  the  negroes  is 
somewhat  higher  than  among  the  whites,  although  the  difference  is 
not  great: 

Negroes  and  Whites  Admitted  to  Municipal  UOBPtTAL. 
Cases.  Deathi.         PereeDUce. 

WhHe S1S1  IbSO  24.95 

BIflL-k I0T3  tm  W.JS 

Total        ....    7204  1B3T  2S8S 

Unvaccinated  Neorokb  and  Whites. 

Cuei.  Dealba.  Perce  nUgt. 

White lOX  »10  44.69 

Black 637  SIS  49,45 


Sex. — Sex  influences  prognosis  to  Httle  or  no  extent. 

Among  women  the  mortality  is  somewhat  increased  on  account  of 
their  liability  to  suffer  from  metrorrhagia,  or,  when  pregnant,  from 
miscarriage  or  premature  delivery.  The  occurrence  of  either  of  these 
accidents  or  the  presence  of  the  parturient  state  strongly  predisposes 
the  patient  to  the  hemorrhagic  form  of  the  disease.    The  mortality 
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in  men  is,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  increased  by  intemperance. 
Drunkards  or  constant  imbibers  seem  particularly  prone  to  suffer 
from  hemorrhagic  smallpox.  We  have  found  almost  all  forms  of  the 
disease  more  severe  among  bartenders.  The  powers  of  resistance 
against  the  exhausting  influence  of  variola  are  often  so  diminished 
by  chronic  alcoholism  that  death  resufts  from  a  form  of  the  disease 
from  which  a  patient  with  more  healthy  organs  would  recover. 

Mania  a  pdH  constitutes,  of  course,  a  very  serious  complication.  In- 
temperate persons  are  apt  to  be  badly  nourished,  and  this  condition  is 
always  unfavorable  in  smallpox. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  that  the  mortality  rate  among 
males  and  females  in  our  experience  has  been  almost  the  same: 

Cases  and  Mortality  According  to  Sex. 

Cases.  Deaths.  Percentage. 

Male 4693  1267  27.45 

Female 2606  670  25.71 


Total        ....    7204  1987  26.89 

Unmodified  smallpox  is  an  exceedingly  fatal  disease,  the  death  rate 
varying  in  different  epidemics  from  15  to  60  per  cent.  The  epidemic 
which  swept  over  this  and  other  countries  in  the  years  1870  to  1872  was 
everywhere  characterized  by  unusual  malignancy,  and  the  mortality 
among  the  unvaccinated  cases  was,  in  some  places,  as  high  as  64  per 
cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  rate  among  vaccinated 
and  unvaccinated  cases  treated  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  during  the 
three  largest  epidemics  experienced  since  its  foundation: 

Mortality  Rate  of  Vaccinated  and  Unvaccinated  Cases  in 


Different  EriDEMioii. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Percentage. 

1871-1872. 

(JnvacciDatcd  . 

697 

449 

r>4.41 

Vaccinated 
Total 

8     ^ 

27f. 
725 

16  M 

30.74 

1881-188,'>. 

Unvaccinated  . 

447 

252 

56.37 

Vaccinated 

r>5i 

81 

14.70 

Total 

998 

:«3 

33.36 

1901-1904. 

Unvaccinated  . 

1943 

g:w 

32.73 

Vaccinated 

1844 

124 

6.72 

Total 

37K7 

7(K) 

20.06 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  different  epidemics  vary  verj-  greatly  in 
malignancy.  In  1901-04  the  mortality  rate  among  the  unvaccinated 
was  just  one-half  that  ol)ser\ed  in  1871-72,  and  almost  one-half  less 
than  the  death  rate  in  1S81. 

Indeed,  smallpox  may  occur  in  epidemics  in  which  the  death  rate 
reaches  as  low  a  figure,  even  among  unvaccinate<l  cases,  as  2  per  cent. 
Such  a  remarkable  epidemic  has  been  prevailing  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  absence  of  an  epidemic  influence,  smallpox  is  usually  much 
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less  fatal.  It  is  believed  by  some  authors  that  tlie  disease  is  more  fatal 
at  the  beginning  and  during  the  maximum  of  an  epidemic  than  when 
it  is  declining,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  such  is  always  the  case.  Certain 
seasons  of  the  year  are  also  believed  to  exercise  some  influence  over 
the  mortality  from  the  disease.  It  is  probably  true  that  a  patient  is 
less  able  to  bear  the  depressihg  effects  of  confluent  variola  when  the 
weatlier  is  excessively  hot  than  when  the  temperature  is  cooler. 

Type  of  Disease. — In  considering  the  prognosis  in  individual  cases 
various  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  type  of  thr 
diiease  and  the  i-xfeni  and  depth  of  the  eruption  are  among  the  most 
important  factors.  The  hemorrhagic  form  of  smallpox  is  frightfully 
fatal.  Indeed,  it  may  be  laiil  down  as  a  rule  almost  without  exception 
that  recovery  never  takes  (dace  from  the  graver  types  of  this  disease. 
Of  152  cases  of  hemorrhagic  smallpox  obsened  during  the  epidemic 
of  1871-72,  146  died.  The  6  cases  tliat  recovered  belonged  to  the 
milder  variety  of  this  type;  1  had  slight  blootly  vomit,  and  the  other 
5  exhibited  an  eruption  which  on  some  parts  of  the  body  was  purplish, 
while  a  number  of  vesicles  contained  a  dark-blue  spot  in  the  centre, 
showing  that  blood  was  exuded  into  the  vesicles. 

The  next  most  fatal  form  of  smallpox  is  the  confluent  variety.  When 
it  is  comprehended  that  in  such  cases  there  may  be  forty  thousand  or 
more  pustules  present,  the  reason  for  the  high  death  rate  is  apparent. 
Of  211  cases  of  confluent  smallpox  accurately  observed  during  the 
epidemic  of  1S71-72,  168  died,  showing  a  mortality  rate  of  79.62  per 
cent. 

Semiconfiuent  cases  are  oorrespondJngly  less  fatal  than  the  confluent; 
while  in  cases  with  discrete  enipllons  the  mortality  fulls  tn  a  compara- 
tively low  level. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prognosis  in  any  particular  case  is  influ- 
enced to  an  enormous  extent  by  the  character  of  the  eruption.  In 
varioloid  or  smallpox  so  modifled  by  vaccination,  inoculation,  or  previous 
attack  that  the  secondary  fever  is  slight  or  absent,  the  mortality  is 
almost  nil,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  table: 

Vabioi.a  and  Varioloid  Tbratrd  in  the  Philadelpiiu  UttmctrAL 

UonPITAL. 

Cuea.  DmUu.  Psrcentace. 

VftriolB J166  1M>  46.BI 

Varioloid *  30411  U  1  01 

Total -rJM  1MT  »M 

The  fatalities  in  varioloid  resuU,  as  a  rule,  from  some  complicating 
condition.  It  must  l>e  remembered  that  attacks  in  adult  patients  who 
were  vaccinated  in  infancy  and  showed  no  appreciable  protection  are 
classed  under  the  head  of  variola. 

The  stage  of  the  disease  at  which  death  occurs  in  smallpox  will 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  attack.  Patients  suffering 
from  hemorrhagic  variola  usually  succumb  on  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth 
day  of  the  eruption.  Considering  all  types  of  the  disease  the  largest 
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number  of  fatalities  occur  during  the  second  week  of  the  eruption  and 
particularly  upon  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  days.  As  will  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  table,  of  1019  fatal  cases  of  smallpox,  575,  or 
56.42  per  cent.,  died  during  the  second  week,  and  347,  or  34.05  per  cent., 
of  these  expired  on  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  days.  Basing  the 
assertion  upon  these  figures,  it  may  be  stated  that  over  one-third  of 
the  fatalities  occur  upon  the  critical  days  mentioned,  and  over  one-half 
of  the  deaths  during  the  second  week. 

We  have  occasionally  observed  death  to  take  place  as  late  as  five  or 
six  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  but  in  these  cases  the  unfavorable 
termination  has  been  brought  about  by  some  complicating  affection. 

Showing  thb  Pbbiod  of  the  Disbasb  at  which  1019  Cases  of  Smallpox 

Pboved  Fatal. 

Fint  week : 

Ist  day  of  eruption 1 

2d        ••  " 4 

8d        •*  •• 14 

4th        "  " 81 

6th        "  ••  63 

6th        "  •• 90 

7th       *•  ••  90 

—  293 
Second  week : 

8th  day  of  eraptloo 84 

9th       "  ••  122 

10th       ••  •• 114 

nth       "  " 101 

12th       ••  " 75 

13th       "  ••  49 

14th        ••  ••  30 

5^5 

Third  week : 

15th  day  of  eruption 28 

IClh       ••  •• 22 

17th       ••  ••  12 

18th        "  ••  9 

19th        ••  '• 5 

2()th        •'  "  8 

21iit         ••  •*  7 

—  91 
Fourth  week  and  nfler: 

22d  day  of  eruption 7 

28d  ••  "  8 

24th  ••  ••  6 

25th  "  '•  3 

26th  •'  •'  4 

27lh  "  •• 3 

28lh  ••  ••  5 

29th  ••  •• 4 

30th  "  •' 4 

8l8t  "  •' 2 

32d  ••  •'  4 

83d  "  "  1 

84th  "  "  2 

85th  ••  ••  1 

36th  "  " H 

87th  "  ••  I 

39lh  ••  ••  1 

44th        "  ••  1 

—  60 

Total 1019 
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Vaccinal  Condition.— The  vaccinal  condition  of  the  individunl  is  i 
most  potent  factor  in  influencing  the  course  of  the  variolous  disease. 
The  degree  of  protection  conferred  by  the  vaccine  process  c«»  be,  in 
most  cases,  approximately  estimated  by  the  character  of  the  vaccine 
cicatrix.  Every  now  and  then  we  encounter  patients  with  goo*!  vaccina- 
tion scars  from  an  infantile  vaccination,  in  whom  the  protection  against 
smallpox  has  been  almost  completely  lost;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  see  patients  with  poor  scars  who  still  enjoy  ronsiderable  protertion ; 
but  these  may  l>e  lookefl  upon  as  exceptions  to  the  general  nile. 

Tlie  existence,  therefore,  of  good  cicatrices  in  a  patient  who  is  attacked 
with  smallpox  may  be  regarded  as  of  favorable  prognostic  import. 

Of  SS93  ca.ses  of  smallpox  treated  at  the  Municipal  Hospital,  2335 
presented  good  scars;  of  this  number,  152  died,  constituting  a  mortality 
rate  of  6.5  per  cent.;  1105  patients  with  fair  scars  were  treated,  of  whom 
135  died,  showing  a  death  rate  of  12.21  per  cent.;  1524  cases  were 
admitted  with  poor  scars,  of  whom  345  died,  giving  a  death  rale  of 
22.64  per  cent.;  3687  unvaccinated  cases  were  admitted,  of  whom 
1542  died,  giving  a  mortality  rate  of  41.S2  per  cent-  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  danger  of  attacks  of  smallpox  can  be  measured  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy  by  the  vaccinal  condition  of  the  patient. 

Vaccinal  CoNDirms  and  Moktality  Hate. 

Admit  lal.  Died.         Perce  nUce. 

VMciniilM  111  liiftney  (good  eat.n)  .    '£06  IW  *.» 
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There  is  no  reliable  symptom  during  the  initial  stage  to  indicate 
the  gravity  of  the  attack.  Not  infrequently  the  mildest  eruption  of 
varioloid  is  preceded  by  a  very  severe  febrile  stage.  If,  however,  the 
initial  stage  be  very  mild,  it  is  safe  to  prognosticate  a  moderate  eruption. 
Severe  lumliar  pains  may  be  present  both  in  modified  and  unmodified 
smallpox,  yet  if  they  be  extremely  severe  there  would  be  some  reason 
to  anticipate  a  hemorrhagic  form  of  the  disease.  Inasmuch  as  the 
initial  morbilliform  exanthera  {roseola  variolosa)  is  most  often  seen  in 
varioloid,  we  would  reganl  the  presence  of  this  rash  as  an  indication 
that  the  true  eruption  will  be  of  modified  form.  When  the  rash  is 
of  the  scarlatiniform  type,  the  ensuing  eruption  may  be  moderate  or 
severe;  when,  however,  the  prodromal  rash  is  purpuric,  it  is  a  symptom 
of  evil  portent,  preceding  as  it  does  the  hemorrhagic  form  of  the  disease. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  last  statement;  we  have  occa- 
sionally seen  erythematopurpuric  prodromal  rashes  in  persons  who 
have  made  perfectly  good  recoveries. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  quantity  and  character  of  the 
eruption  are  accurate  guides  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.     The 
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condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea 
should  be  r^arded  as  only  second  in  importance  to  the  skin  lesions  in 
estimating  the  degree  of  danger  in  variola.  If  these  parts  become 
severely  implicated  by  the  variolous  process,  giving  rise  to  a  diphtheritic 
condition  of  the  fauces,  dysphagia,  difficulty  of  respiration,  or  oedema 
of  the  glottis,  the  case  should  be  viewed  with  grave  apprehension. 
Even  hoarseness  at  the  early  period  of  the  maturative  stage  should  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

Favorable  Symptoms. — As  has  been  stated,  mild  initial  manifesta- 
tions and  the  occurrence  of  a  roseolous  rash  are  favorable,  inasmuch 
as  they  precede,  as  a  rule,  mild  forms  of  the  disease.  Even  in  profuse 
eruptions,  if  the  pustules  become  prominent  and  acuminate  well,  and 
are  accompanied  by  considerable  swelling,  and  if  those  on  the  extremities 
are  surrounded  by  a  pinkish  areola,  and  the  patient  takes  nourishment 
freely,  there  is  good  ground  for  hope.  At  a  more  advanced  period  of 
the  disease,  if  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  be  tranquil  and  the  patient 
passes  quiet  nights,  has  a  contented  disposition,  and  entertains  a  confi- 
dent hope  of  recovery,  the  probability  of  a  favorable  termination  of 
the  disease  is  greatly  increased,  even  though  the  eruption  be  severely 
confluent. 

Unfavorable  Symptoms. — Among  the  sjonptoms  which  indicate  the 
approach  of  a  hemorrhagic  attack  are :  excruciating  backache  during  the 
initial  stage,  a  petechial  prodromal  rash  in  the  axilla  and  groins,  sub- 
conjunctival ecchymoses  and  hemorrhages  from  the  various  mucous 
membranes,  a  claret-colored  areola  about  the  lesions  upon  the  extremi- 
ties, and  a  bluish  or  lead-colored  discoloration  of  the  centres  of  the 
vesicles.  The  prognosis  in  a  case  presenting  such  symptoms  would  be 
almast  hopeless. 

An  excessive  degree  of  confluence  on  all  parts  of  the  body  renders 
the  prognosis  extremely  grave.  It  is  an  unfavorable  sign  in  confluent 
cases  if  the  pustules  on  the  face  be  flat,  milky-white  in  color,  and  pasty, 
and  if  there  be  absence  of  swelling.  It  is  also  ominous  to  see  here  and 
there  on  the  face  vesicles  desiccating  prematurely  and  producing  flat, 
brownish  scabs. 

During  the  early  period  of  maturation  the  patient's  condition  should 
be  regarded  as  extremely  critical  if  the  progress  of  the  eruption  be 
suddenlv  arrested  and  the  swellincr  of  the  face  and  hands  subside, 
leaving  the  sldn  between  the  pustules  pale;  if  the  pustules  themselves 
shrink  and  collapse;  if  the  pulse  be  rapid,  dicrotic,  or  feeble;  if  the 
delirium  and  restlessness  increase;  or  if  nourishment  be  refused  or 
taken  very  reluctantly. 

Valuable  information  may  often  be  gained  by  observing  the  nervous 
symptoms,  especially  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease.  Great 
restlessness,  insomnia,  despondency,  constant  moaning  and  grinding 
of  teeth  in  children,  are  unfavorable  symptoms.  Violent  and  protracted 
delirium,  convulsions,  or  coma  usually  preclude  all  hope  of  recoverj-. 

Even  after  the  patient  has  passed  safely  through  the  perils  of  the 
regular  stages  of  variola,  his  life  may  again  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
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certain  complications.  Fortunately,  those  which  are  most  frenucnt— 
furuncles  and  abscesses—rarely  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.  The  orcmrenoe 
of  pneumonia,  pleuritis  with  effusion,  ery.sipelas,  or  abortion  should  l» 
viewetl  with  deep  concern.  But  the  most  fatal  of  the  complications 
liable  to  arise  are  suppuration  within  the  joints,  pyirinia,  and  empyema. 
Gangrene  of  the  scrotum  and  glossitis  variolosa  arising  earlier  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  usually  portend  a  fatal  outcome. 

THE  THEATHENT  OF  SMALLPOX. 

The  treatment  of  smallpox  may  be  considered  in  its  relulioni^hip, 
first,  to  the  patient  himself,  and,  second,  to  the  community  at  large. 
Tlie  latter  aspect  of  the  subject  concerns  the  prophylaxis  or  prevenliw 
treatment  of  the  disease.  This  may  be  conveniently  cla.>»ified  under 
the  following  captions'—notification,  isolation,  surveillance  or  quarantine, 
disinfection,  and  vaccination. 

Prophylaxis.  Notification. ^Tt  is  important  in  the  interests  of  public 
health  that  the  existence  of  a  case  of  smallpox  should  be  promptly 
made  known  to  the  proper  health  authorities.  It  is  usually  the  du^ 
of  the  physician  in  attendance  to  transmit  this  intelligence.  Every 
practitioner  of  medicine  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to  aid  ana 
sustain  the  sanitary  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  or  stump 
nut  a  pestilential  disease  and  should  willingly  comply  witli  any  arrange- 
ments whose  object  is  the  altainment  of  so  desirable  an  end. 

Most  lat^  communities  have  enacted  laws  making  compulsory  the 
notification  of  smallpox  and  other  pestilential  diseases,  under  pain  of 
fiiic  or  inipri^oTiTiu-tit.  It  is  only  t!imi)gli  a  kiHnvt,'<!gi"  nf  the  di^f ribution 
and  extent  of  smallpox  in  an  infected  district  that  the  health  authorities 
are  enabled  to  intelligently  and  efficiently  inaugurate  measures  toward 
its  suppression. 

Isolation. — It  is  of  paramount  importance,  when  smallpox  appears 
in  a  community,  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  infection;  to  this  end 
the  isolation  of  the  patient — the  source  of  the  infection — becomes 
essential.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  with  any  d^ree  of  certainty 
by  having  the  sick  removed  to  a  well-organized  hospital.  General 
hospitab  and  other  public  institutions  cannot,  with  justice  to  the  other 
patients  or  inmates,  harbor  and  treat  those  suffering  from  smallpox. 
Even  the  caring  for  such  patients  in  isolated  pavilions  in  general  hospitab 
is  open  to  the  objection' of  multiplying  the  foci  of  contagion  in  the 
city  or  town.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  eveiy  city  and  large  town 
should  be  pronded,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  with  a  special 
institution  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in  the  event  of  its  outbreak. 
It  should  be  located  in  a  healthful  district,  sufficiently  removed  tiom 
the  thickly  settle^l  portions  of  the  city  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
transmitting  the  contagion  to  inhabited  domiciles,  but  not  so  remote 
as  to  interfere  with  its  accessibility.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  such 
institutions  should  be  constructed  in  a  modem  manner,  with  a  view 
to  making  the  tmfortunate  patients  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
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Of  course,  a  special  hospital  of  this  character  should  be  managed 
under  strict  quarantine  regulations.  No  person,  however  well  protected, 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  a  patient  in  the  institution  except  under 
extreme  circumstances,  and  then  only  after  every  possible  precaution 
shall  have  been  taken  to  prevent  his  carrying  away  the  infection.  The 
nurses  and  attendants  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital,  nor 
come  in  contact  with  other  persons,  imtil  they  have  had  an  antiseptic 
bath  and  have  changed  their  infected  clothing.  In  providing  nurses 
and  other  employes  for  the  hospital  it  need  not  be  required  that  they 
shall  have  had  smallpox,  but  they  should  invariably  be  vaccinated  or 
revaccinated  before  entering  upon  duty.  When  delay  is  possible  it 
is  wise  to  await  the  result  of  such  vaccination  before  the  individual 
is  brought  into  the  infected  atmosphere.  The  hospital  should  be 
supplied  with  closed  ambulances  for  the  transportation  of  patients. 
Private  or  public  vehicles  should  never  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Indeed, 
this  is  regarded  as  so  important  a  matter  that  in  some  large  cities  in 
this  country  the  use  of  any  kind  of  public  conveyance  for  carrying 
persons  afflicted  with  smallpox  is  prohibited  by  law,  and  its  infringe- 
ment is  made  punishable  by  fine. 

Lest  infection  be  spread  by  the  ambulance  itself  it  should  be  dis- 
infected and  provided  with  clean  bedding,  blankets,  etc.,  every  time 
it  is  used.  In  order  that  the  public  may  know  the  character  of  the 
disease  that  it  conveys,  it  should  bear  the  name  of  the  hospital  to  which 
it  belongs. 

If  the  smallpox  patient  is  to  be  treated  at  home,  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  seclude  him  from  all  persons,  excepting  only  such 
as  are  required  to  act  as  nurses,  and  they  should  be  protected  by  recent 
vaccination.  In  selecting  the  apartment  for  the  patient,  a  room  most 
completely  separated  from  all  other  parts  of  the  house  is  to  be  preferred. 
If  this  is  not  practicable — which  is  usually  the  case  in  the  onlinary  city 
residence — the  uppermost  room  of  the  house  should  be  preferred.  It 
should  be  well  ventilated,  and,  if  possible,  have  an  open  fireplace  in 
which  fire  should  be  kept  constantly  burning.  All  unnecessary  articles 
of  furniture,  such  as  drapery,  upholstery,  carpets,  etc.,  should  be 
removed.  Every  precaution  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of 
bedding,  clothing,  and  everything  in  use  in  the  room  should  be  exercised, 
so  that  the  danger  of  spreading  the  infection  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  A  sheet  wrung  out  in  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
Labarraque's  liquid,  or  some  other  disinfectant,  and  suspended  across 
the  doorway  may  aid  in  preventing  the  infection  from  being  disseminated 
to  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  spaces  around  doors  that  are  not  in 
use,  which  communicate  with  parts  of  the  house  to  be  protected,  should 
be  sealed  by  pasting  strips  of  wrapping  paper  over  them. 

Snrveilluice  or  Qaarantice. — When  smallpox  appears  in  a  house,  the 
question  arises,  What  shall  be  done  with  the  exposed  but  well  members 
of  the  household?  If  the  patient  is  treated  at  home,  the  other  inmates 
as  well  as  the  sufferer  should  be  (|uarantined.  For,  if  removed  to 
another  locality,  save  to  a  (|uarHntine  station  or  hospital,  the  disease 
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might  subsequently  appear  there,  and  a  new  centre  of  infection  be 
thus  established.  To  depend  upon  people  voluntarily  to  curtail  their 
personal  Uberty  for  the  pubHc  good  would  be  confiding  too  much,  at 
the  present  time,  in  human  benevolence  and  public  spirit.  Therefore, 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained,  when  the  patient  is  retained  at  home, 
by  stationing  reliable  guards  about  the  house  to  enforce  detention 
of  the  exposed  inmates  and  also  all  other  necessary  precautionary 
measures. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  patient  is  removed  to  the  hospital  it 
is,  in  our  judgment,  not  necessary  to  enforce  the  above-mentioned  restric- 
tions. Indeed,  we  are  of  the  belief  that  the  object  desired  is  often 
defeated  in  large  cities  by  a  routine  quarantine  of  the  inmates  of  houses 
from  which  smallpox  patients  have  been  removed.  To  make  such 
a  quarantine  effective  the  individuals  should  be  detained  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  days,  the  outside  limits  of  the  stage  of  incubation.  Segr^a- 
tion  of  the  inmates  of  the  household  for  so  long  a  period  works  a  great 
personal  hardship  and  prompts  them,  in  many  instances,  to  escape 
before  the  quarantine  is  placed  upon  the  house.  We  have  known 
persons  frequently  to  flee  from  houses  where  there  existed  an  individual 
suspected  of  having  smallpox,  but  in  whom  the  diagnosis  had  not  been 
definitely  made.  The  settling  of  these  exposed  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  city  and  in  other  cities  results  in  the  outbreak  of  the  disease 
in  these  various  localities.  Thus,  instead  of  limiting  the  infection  rigid 
quarantine  laws  may  favor  its  dissemination.  Furthermore,  unpopular 
restrictive  measures  tend  to  provoke  evasion  of  the  law  and  concealment 
of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 

When  the  patient  is  removed  to  the  hospital  we  would  advise  immediate 
vaccination  of  the  exposed  individuals.  To  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
failures  through  imperfect  vims  or  technique,  three  or  four  insertions 
with  different  virus  had  better  be  made.  At  the  same  time  there  should 
he  thorough  disinfection  of  the  infected  articles  and  apartments.  After 
this  has  been  accomplished  the  exposed  individuals  might  resume 
their  freedom.  I'hey  should,  however,  he  kept  under  medical  surveil- 
lance, and  should  l)e  daily  visited  by  a  physician  who  should  watch  for 
any  synij)toins  of  variola.  Such  inspection  should  be  continued  for 
sixteen  days  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  in  the  original  patient,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  suspected  individuals,  if  well,  may  be  exempte<l 
from  further  surveillance.  During  his  visits  the  physician  can  determine 
whether  the  vaccinations  are  *'taking,"  and,  if  not,  the  procedure  can 
be  repeated,  thus  giving  the  patient  a  still  further  chance  of  protection 
if  vaccinal  susccj)tibility  exists. 

The  above  j)lan  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  smallpox  is  not 
contagious  during  the  j)eriod  of  incubation,  and  this  view  is  in  accord 
with  the  belief  held  by  practically  all  authorities  on  the  subject.  Until 
active  synij)toins  manifest  themselves  the  exposed  individual  is  not  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  community,  and  it  is  unnecessary  and 
injudicious  to  restrict  his  lihei'ty  during  this  period.  P'urthermore,  a 
large  experience  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  under  a  system  such  as 
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outlined,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  exposed  individual  will  submit 
to  vacdnaJtion  and  a  correspondingly  increased  number  of  patients  will 
consent  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital,  for  only  those  who  comply  with 
this  advice  will  be  exempted  from  quarantine. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  system  of  routine  quarantine, 
during  epidemic  prevalence  of  smallpox,  will  be  found  to  involve  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money. 

The  quarantining  of  exposed  persons  may  be  practicable  and  wise 
in  dealing  with  sporadic  cases  of  smallpox  or  with  the  first  cases  in  a 
community,  for  under  such  circumstances  extraordinary  precautions 
are  justified  in  an  endeavor  to  limit  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  to  the 
original  patients. 

Another  means  of  restricting  the  spread  of  smallpox  is  to  apprise  the 
public  of  the  particular  locality  in  which  the  disease  exists,  so  that 
no  one  may  unknowingly  approach  within  infecting  distance  of  the 
place.  But  how  to  do  this  without  exciting  unnecessary  alarm  is  a 
problem  not  easy  of  solution.  The  plan  adopted  in  some  cities  of 
placarding  the  infected  house  with  a  large  and  conspicuous  poster  is 
believed  by  many  to  serve  a  useful  purpose,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  frequently  meets  with  much  opposition.  But  whether  this  plan 
be  adopted  or  not,  the  sanitary  authorities  should  keep  the  premises 
under  constant  supervision,  instituting  daily  visits  by  officers  qualified 
and  empowered  to  advise  and  direct  the  observance  of  proper  sanitary 
precautions. 

Disinfection. — Disinfection  is  a  highly  important  prophylactic 
measure.  The  infection  of  smallpox  is  not  only  imparted  to  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  patient,  but  to  all  articles  which  have  been 
used  by  him  or  have  been  near  him.  It  clings  to  these  articles  for  a 
variable  length  of  time,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  infrequently  the 
media  by  which  the  infection  is  conveyed  to  others.  Disinfection 
consists  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  infecting  agent  of  the  disease. 
Fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  nature's  disinfectants;  when  infected  articles 
are  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  rays  of  the  sun  for  some  time 
the  infecting  principle  becomes  less  and  less  active,  and  finally  dis- 
appears. Therefore,  the  house,  especially  the  room,  occupied  by  the 
patient  should  be  freely  though  cautiously  ventilated.  If  the  weather 
be  cool,  an  open  fire  upon  the  hearth  would  consume  much  of  the 
infecte<l  atmosphere. 

Chemical  substances,  however,  furnish  the  more  speedy  and  reliable 
disinfectants,  and  it  is  upon  such  that  we  mainly  depend  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  disease  germs.  Some  agent  of  this  nature  should  be  brought 
directly  in  contact  with  all  the  excrementitious  matter  from  the  patient, 
and  with  everything  that  has  been  used  by  him  or  has  been  near  him 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  All  discharges,  not  excepting  those 
from  the  mouth  and  nose,  should  be  received  into  a  vessel  containing 
some  such  disinfectant  as  chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  or  bichloride 
of  mercury.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  excreta  be  allowed 
to  flow  into  the  sewer  or  be  cast  away  without  first  having  undergone 
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disinfection.  In  country  districts,  where  disinfectants  may  not  be 
readily  obtained,  the  discharges  should  !>e  deeply  buried  in  the  ground 
in  a  locality  where  there  is  no  danger  of  contaminating  the  water  stipply. 
Every  handkerchief,  towel,  and  article  of  Ijedding  and  clothing  used 
by  the  patient  should  be  steeped  for  some  time  before  leaving  the  room 
in  B.  solution  of  two  fluidounces  of  chloride  of  zinc  or  four  tliiidounces 
of  carbolic  acid  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  afterward  boiled  by  tliem- 
selves  for  half  an  }iour  or  longer  in  plain  water;  all  small  articles,  suck 
as  bits  of  linen,  sponge,  absorbent  cotton,  and  the  like  should  be  burned 
immediately;  all  utensils  used  for  eating  and  drinking  should  1)6  purified 
by  boiling  water;  and,  in  short,  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  room  without  having  first  been  subjected  to  some  form  of  dbin- 
fection. 

The  attendants  should  not  be  more  numerous  than  the  necessities 
of  the  case  require.  They  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  cleanliness,  disinfection,  and  isolation.  Not  only 
should  they  be  instructed  to  exclude  from  the  sick-room  all  persons 
not  having  authority  to  enter,  but  also  all  domestic  animals,  such  a5 
the  dog  and  cat,  as  they  are  exceeflingly  liable  to  serve  as  conveyers 
of  the  infection. 

The  clothing  of  the  attendants  should  be  of  such  material  as  can  be 
readily  boiled  and  washed,  and  it  should  be  frequently  changed  and 
.subjected  to  this  process.  No  attendant  while  engaged  with  the  case 
should  come  in  contact  with  other  persona.  On  leaving,  either  tempo- 
rarity  or  ])ermanently,  a  bath  should  first  be  taken,  using  freely  carbolic 
acid  soap,  and  the  hair  should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chlnride.  N"  i.loihing  that  has  at  any  time  been  in  the  infected  atmos- 
phere should  be  worn  or  carried  away  from  the  premises,  unless  it  has 
first  been  disinfected. 

Physicians  should  abo  exercise  care  lest  they  may  be  the  means  of 
communicating  the  infection.  When  called  upon  to  attend  a  case  of 
smallpox  the  physician  should  not  remain  in  the  infected  atmosphere 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  make  a  proper  examination;  the  prescription 
may  be  written  and  advice  given  in  another  apartment.  After  each 
visit  he  should  carefully  wash  his  hands,  face,  and  hair;  his  hands 
especially  should  be  washed  in  some  disinfecting  solution.  He  should 
then  expose  himself  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  open  air  before 
visiting  another  patient. 

The  physician  should  wear  in  the  sick-chamber  a  long  mackintosh 
or  a  linen  duster  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  a  cap  to  cover  the  hair, 
and  these  garments  should  be  kept  hanging  in  the  open  air  in  the 
intervals  of  his  visits.  In  hospitals  where  there  are  many  patients  to 
be  examined,  and  where  he  is  required  to  spend  considerable  time  in 
the  wards,  nothing  short  of  a  change  of  his  entire  outer  clothing  before 
leaving  the  institution  should  be  considered.  It  is  also  of  importance 
for  the  physician  to  cover  his  shoes  with  rubbers,  so  that  no  variolous 
crusts  which  may  be  upon  the  floor  will  be  carried  out  of  the  infected 
house. 
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The  isolation  of  a  smallpox  patient  should  be  continued  until  all  the 
scabs  are  removed.  The  time  necessary  to  effect  their  separation  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases.  In  severe  confluent  forms  of  the  disease  a 
month  or  more  will  be  required,  while  in  extremely  mild  and  abortive 
cases  of  varioloid  the  skin  may  be  entirely  smooth  in  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Upon  the  palms  and  soles  the  inspissated  pocks  remain  embedded 
for  a  long  time  and  require  mechanical  removal  in  order  to  avoid  a 
long  and  tedious  waiting  for  spontaneous  exfoliation.  Even  after 
removal  of  the  variolous  crusts  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to 
associate  with  the  public  until  he  has  had  one  or  more  antiseptic  baths. 
Perhaps  the  most  reliable  antiseptic  bath  that  can  be  given  is  one 
containing  corrosive  sublimate.  The  safest  way  one  may  proceed  in 
the  use  of  such  a  bath  is  by  simply  sponging  the  body  and  carefully 
wetting  the  hair  with  the  solution  (1 :  2000)  and  then  have  the  patient 
freely  bathed  in  plain  water  with  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  soap,  or  the 
patient  may  take  a  full  bath  in  a  tub  containing  a  1 :  10,000  or  1 : 
20,000  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  of  Labar- 
raque's  liquid  also  makes  a  very  reliable  disinfecting  bath.  After  this 
he  should  put  on  clothing  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  infection, 
or,  if  exposed,  has  been  disinfected,  and  he  may  then  safely  mingle  with 
the  public. 

Inasmuch  as  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  smallpox  is  capable 
of  imparting  the  infection,  some  precautions  should  be  observed  in 
regard  to  it.  For  instance,  the  body  should  be  thoroughly  wet  with 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1 :  1000)  or  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  in  proportion  of  six  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or 
with  some  other  equally  powerful  disinfectant;  besides,  it  should  be 
wrappeil  in  a  sheet  saturated  with  one  of  these  solutions  and  buried  at 
once.  The  preferable  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  from  this  disease 
is  by  cremation;  but  this  method  is  yet  perhaps  too  strongly  opposed 
by  public  sentiment  to  be  practicable.  It  is  not  advisable  to  transport 
the  corpse  a  long  distance  or  from  one  city  to  another  for  burial,  but 
if  this  be  really  necessary,  it  should  first  be  placed  in  a  metallic  coflBn 
hermetically  sealed.  In  its  burial  it  should  be  put  at  least  six  feet 
under  ground,  and  should  not  be  disinterred  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
and  then  only  under  sanitary  supervision.  The  vehicle  used  for  con- 
veying the  body  to  the  grave  should  afterward  be  disinfected.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  funeral  should  by  no  means  be 
public. 

After  the  sick  chamber  has  been  vacated,  either  by  recovery  or  death 
of  the  patient,  every  article  it  contains  of  no  great  value  should  be 
immediately  burned.  Everything  else^vhich  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  laundry  may  be  safely  and  cheaply  disinfected 
by  immersion  in  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour.  It  should  he  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  water  must  be  maintained  at  the  boiling  point 
for  that  length  of  time.  But  if  it  is  impracticable  to  subject  such  articles 
at  once  to  the  boiling  process,  they  should  be  immersed  for  about  four 
hours  in  some  reliable  disinfecting  solution — such  asj^mercuric  chloride 
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in  the  proportion  of  1 :  2000,  or  carbolic  acid  1 :  50 — and  sii))se(]i 
boiled. 

The  sick-room  should  be  disinfected  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  chapter  on  disinfection.  The  room  should  then  remain 
closed  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  afterward  opened,  thorou^ly 
ventilated,  and  all  surfaces,  including  the  furnitnre,  washed  with  a 
disinfecting  solution  {chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid  1:50,  or  mercuric 
chloride  1: 1000);  afterward  the  floor  and  other  woodwork  should  be 
thoroughly  scnibbed  with  .soap  and  water.  The  wall-paper,  if  there 
be  any,  should  be  well  moisfenetl  with  the  carbolic  acid  soluliDU  and 
scraped  off  and  burned.  Paper  may  be  reapplied  or  the  walls  white- 
washed, according  tu  fancy,  in  addition  to  all  these  precautions,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  the  room  remain  unoccnpiefl  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
during  which  time  it  should  lie  well  aired. 

For  disinfection  of  ouler  clothing,  carpets,  bedding,  and  all  articles 
which  cannot  be  boiled,  there  is  nothing  superior  to  steam  under  pressure. 
The  germs  of  smallpo.\  will  certainly  perish  if  exposed  for  half  an  hour 
to  this  agent  at  a  temperature  of  2.30°  F.  There  are,  however,  certain 
articles  which  would  be  injured  by  moist  heat,  and  for  the  disinfection 
of  these  dry  heat  may  be  substituted.  In  this  case  a  temperature  nf  at 
least  230°  P.,  continued  for  two  hours,  will  lie  required.  Formal- 
dehyde, however,  could  be  used  instead  of  dry  heat. 

Vaccination.^ Of  all  of  the  measures  employed  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  smallpox,  none  is  so  important  and  efficacious  as  .Tenners  great 
discovery.  There  is  perhaps  no  single  scientific  tact  better  established 
than  that  vaccination,  [wriodically  repealed,  is  capable  of  effectually 
preventing  tiie  occurrence  of  thut  ilise;i-ii'  in  niaii.  In  view  of  this  fact 
it  does  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  variola  should  continue  to  prevail 
in  civilized  communities;  and,  while  nothing  appears  easier  than  to 
control  the  spread  of  this  disease,  or  even  to  eradicate  it  altogether, 
yet  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this  end  which 
seem  almost  insurmountable.  These  arise  from  various  causes,  but 
chiefly  from  individual  carelessness  or  indifference  about  employing 
vaccination,  and  from  the  absence  of  a  general  law  makingit  compulsoiy. 
We  know  that  many  conscientious  citizens  are  opposed  to  enforcing 
vaccination  by  law,  but  as  every  unvaccinated  person  is  liable  to  contract 
smallpox  and  disseminate  the  infection  among  others,  he  should  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  public  enemy,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
Surely  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  position  (o  assume  that  no  person 
through  ignorance  or  prejudice  should  be  allowed  to  contravene  the 
public  welfare. 

But,  in  the  absence  of  a  statutory  law  requiring  the  vaccinatioD  of  all 
persons,  very  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  measure 
by  restricting  the  privileges  of  the  unvaccinated.  For  instance,  satis- 
factory evidence  of  successful  vaccination  should  be  required  of  every 
child  before  admission  into  public  and  private  schoob  and  institutions 
for  the  care  of  children;  no  unvaccinated  person  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  the  State  militia;  and  no 
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unvaccinated  immigrant  should  be  allowed  to  land  until  vaccination 
has  been  performed. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  great  importance  of  this  prophylactic 
measure,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  municipal  and  State  authorities  to 
provide  gratuitous  vaccination  for  the  poor,  and,  indeed,  for  all  helpless 
children  of  careless  or  improvident  parents,  no  matter  to  what  class  of 
society  they  belong.  No  expenditure  of  money  should  be  spared  by 
these  authorities  in  order  to  protect  their  citizens  against  a  disease  so 
loathsome  and  fatal  as  smallpox.  From  a  purely  monetary  point  of 
view  such  expenditure  is  wise,  for  a  single  epidemic  of  this  much  dreaded 
disease  in  a  community  may  necessitate  a  greater  outlay  to  care  for  the 
indigent  sick  alone  than  would  be  required  to  purchase  the  means  of 
protection  for  that  community  for  a  decade  of  years. 

If  vaccination  were  universally  practised,  and  repeated  from  time 
to  time  as  circumstances  required,  there  would  be  little  need  for  other 
means  of  prevention.  Whenever  a  case  of  smallpox  occurs  in  a  family, 
the  physician's  first  duty  is  to  vaccinate  promptly  all  members  of  the 
family  who  have  never  been  vaccinated,  and  revaccinate  all  others 
without  regard  to  the  character  of  their  previous  vaccination.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  vaccinate  on  several  successive  days  those  who  have  never 
been  previously  subjected  to  this  procedure,  in  order  to  increase  the 
probability  of  obtaining  a  successful  result.  If  this  be  done  and  the 
patient  sent  to  the  hospital,  the  disease  may  be  prevented  from  spreading. 

Oare  of  Patient. — In  order  to  consider  in  detail  the  treatment  of 
smallpox  it  seems  most  convenient  to  divide  the  disease  into  its  various 
stages,  as  follows:  (1)  the  stage  of  incubation;  (2)  the  initial  stage; 
(3)  the  eruptive  stage;  (4)  the  stage  of  suppuration;  (5)  the  stage  of 
retrogression,  or  stadium  exsiccationis. 

1.  The  Stage  of  Incubation. — The  interval  between  the  reception  of 
the  infecting  agent  of  smallpox  into  the  blood  and  the  earlier  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease  is  usually  unattended  by  symptoms.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  certain  unknown  processes  take  place  during  this 
period.  It  is  very  important  to  know  whether  anything  can  be  done 
at  this  time  to  arrest  or  change  these  proccvsses  so  as  to  prevent  or 
modify  the  approaching  disease.  Drugs,  of  course,  are  powerless  for 
this  purpose.  Is  vaccination  at  this  period  capable  of  exerting  any  such 
•influence? 

From  the  clinical  reports  of  those  who  have  made  extensive  use  of 
vaccination  at  this  perio<i  of  smallpox  there  seems  to  be  some  differences 
of  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  In  commenting  on  this  question 
Curschmann  says:  "Are  we  able  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  disease 
in  the  early  stage  preceding  the  eruption?  Is  it  possible  in  infected 
persons,  during  the  stages  of  incubation  and  invasion,  to  cut  short  the 
disease  or  to  modify  its  course?  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
answer  these  questions  affirmatively,  but  as  yet  without  much  result. 
The  first  idea  was  vaccination,  and  this  was  employed  by  some  in  the 
ordinary  way;  by  others  subcutaneous  injections  of  vaccine  lymph  have 
been  given,  it  is  said  with  good  results.    I  must,  however,  advise  great 
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D  r^arding  tbeat  assertions.  Of  the  subculaneoiifl  injection  of 
^n^h  I  have  no  omerience;  but  that  ordinary  vaccination  iliiring  the 
itif^  of  invaaon  ana  incubation  cannot  stay  the  disease  has  been  proved 
to  me  by  dutnoe  observations  and  direct  experimenta.  On  the  oontmry, 
I  have  aeea,  in  caws  in  which  vaccination  was  practised  after  infc<-tion 
widl  variola,  vaccine  pustules  and  smallpox  pustules  developed  side  hv 
aide.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  douljtful  whether  vaccination  caa  even 
iradev  the  coune  ih  tbe  disease  milder." 
The  hypodennic  lue  of  vaccine  lymph  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  any 
e  as  a  prtvphylactic  measure.  Immunity  does  not  result  from 
!e<aTaednevirusin  the  blood,  but  from  certain  unknown 


proceSMB  wiaxii  take  place  in  the  system  in  the  course  of  true  vaccinia. 

It  is,  theretore,  eviaeot  that  the  vaccine  disease  must  reach  a  cerliiin 
stage  of  development  before  it  is  capable  of  exerting  any  prophylactic 
power  whatever.  We  have  had  very  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
that  vaccination  during  the  invasive  or  initial  stage  of  smallpox  is 
utteriy  valueless,  and  cJso  that  it  is  equally  useless  when  performed 
(Mlly  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the  earlier  invasive  symptoms.  A 
vaccine  veacle  Tesulting  from  a  vaccination  performed  at  the  period 
just  mratioaed,  and  tbe  variolous  pustules,  will,  it  is  true,  develop  side 
i^  side  without  the  one  exerting  any  influence  whatever  over  the  other. 
But,  Cuiachmann's  experience  seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  at 
no  time  within  the  incubation  perioil  of  smallpox  can  vaccination  be 
used  with  advantage  against  the  approaching  disease.  If  such  is  his 
eipeiienoe,  it  certwoly  differs  very  greatly  from  our  own.  We  have 
in  numerous  instances  seen  smallpox  vciy-  m.Trkpdly  modified  by  vacci- 
nation performed  at  this  period,  and  not  infrequently  have  seen  it  pre- 
vented absolutely.  In  order  that  protection  shall  be  complete  it  is 
necessary  that  the  insertion  of  the  vaccine  lymph  should  be  made 
almost  immediately  after  the  reception  of  the  contagium;  but  if  made 
at  a  somewhat  later  date  a  modifying  effect  may  still  be  obtained.  No 
part  of  the  incubation  period  should  be  considered  too  late  to  make 
use  of  this  remedy,  since  this  period  is  sometimes  prolonged  beyood  its 
usual  limits,  in  wliich  case  a  late  vaccination  may  prove  of  value. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  vaccinia  does  not  begin  to  exert  its  prophylactic 
power  until  the  areola  commences  to  form  around  the  vesicle.  At  this 
time  the  mild  febrile  reaction,  which  was  regarded  by  Jenner  as  a- 
sine  ifua  non  in  true  vaccinia,  becomes  apparent.  If  this  stage  of  the 
vesicle  be  reached  before  the  patient  shows  any  symptoms  of  smallpox, 
the  disease  may  be  entirely  prevented;  if  not  reached  until  after  the 
febrile  symptoms  appear,  but  before  the  eruption  occurs,  it  may  modify 
the  attack.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  in  typical  vaccinia  the  areola 
appears  about  the  seventh  day  or  eighth  day  from  the  date  of  insertion 
of  the  lymph,  and  is  at  its  height  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day;  and  it  is 
equally  well  known  that  the  incubation  period  of  variola  is,  in  tbe 
majority  of  cases,  of  ten  or  eleven  days'  duration,  and  that  the  eruption 
does  not  appear  until  about  three  days  later.  This  renders  quite  obvious 
the  fact  that  vaccination,  practised  shortly  after  variolous  infection  has 
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occurred,  has  an  opportunity  in  point  of  time  to  exert  more  or  less 
prophylactic  influence  against  the  incubating  disease.  While  no  inflexible 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  if  vaccination 
be  practised  on  the  first  or  second  day  after  the  reception  of  the  infection 
into  the  system,  the  protection  may  be  perfect;  and  if  employed  between 
this  date  and  the  fifth  day,  it  may  be  partial.  But  we  would  emphasize 
the  fact  that  after  infection  has  occurred,  every  day  that  is  allowed  to 
pass  before  resorting  to  vaccination  is  so  much  valuable  time  lost. 

While  the  appearance  of  the  areola  generally  indicates  the  period  of 
the  vaccine  process  at  which  its  prophylactic  power  begins  to  be  exerted, 
yet  this  period  may  vary  somewhat  in  different  individuals.  For  instance, 
we  have  more  than  once  seen,  say,  two  persons  exposed  to  the  contagion 
of  smallpox  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  manner  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  infection  having  occurred,  have  vaccinated  these  persons 
at  once  and  with  the  same  virus,  and  the  vaccinia  in  both  cases  has 
pursued  an  identical  course,  yet  in  one  the  protection  was  perfect,  while 
in  the  other  it  was  only  partial.  In  other  similar  instances  one  has 
received  partial  protection  and  the  other  none  at  all.  This  difference 
is  doubtless  due  to  some  individual  peculiarity  that  cannot  be  explained. 

It  is  much  easier  to  confer  protection  against  smallpox  after  infection, 
where  revaccination  is  required  to  accomplish  this  result,  than  where 
the  vaccination  is  primary.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  difficult.  It 
is  because  vaccinia  in  its  modified  form,  such  as  results  from  revaccina- 
tion, develops  more  speedily,  arrives  at  the  areolar  stage  more  quickly, 
and  runs  its  entire  course  several  days  sooner  than  does  the  unmodified 
or  true  vaccinia;  hence,  it  is  clear  that  the  period  of  protection  in  such 
cases  must  be  reached  earlier. 

In  endeavoring  to  confer  protection  during  the  incubation  stage  of 
smallpox  the  quality  of  the  vaccine  lymph  employed  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  success.  Nothing  is  of  more  vital  importance  at  this 
period  of  the  disease  than  that  the  vaccine  virus  employed  should  be 
fresh  and  active.  The  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  pro- 
ducing vaccinia  after  exposure  often  means  to  the  patient  the  difference 
between  life  and  death.  We  know  of  no  virus  more  reliable  or  which 
will  give  better  results  than  eighth-day  lymph  taken  directly  from  a 
tj'pical  vaccine  vesicle  on  the  arm  of  an  infant. 

While  humanized^  virus  has  gone  out  of  use  in  most  countries,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  testifying  to  its  reliability  and  value  in  persons 
who  are  exposed  to  smallpox.  The  virus  of  long  humanization  possessed 
the  additional  advantage  of  running  a  rapid  course  and  so  bringing 
about  its  protective  influence  promptly. 

The  vims  resulting  from  a  long  series  of  human  transmissions  was, 
therefore,  to  be  preferred  over  virus  of  recent  humanization  and  animal 
virus.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  are  more  concerned  with 
bovine  virus,  which  has  for  certain  reasons  largely  superseded  the  use 
of  humanized  lymph. 

>  Hunmnised  Tinu  is  still  cxteusivcly  employed  in  Mexico,  where  the  Jpbyslcians  prefer  it  to 
anioutl  IjxDph. 
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It  is  b^eved  by  some  authors  that  multiple  insertioDS  quickpn  ihe 
process  oi  vacciiua,  and  thus  hasten  the  attaiiimeut  of  that  s(»^  of 
the  disease  at  whidi  its  prophylactic  power  begins  to  be  exerted.  Walcr- 
house  was  ot  this  opinion,  and  his  remarks  on  the  subject  are  intereslJug 
because  titey  were  made  a  centurj-  ago,  in  the  very  earliest  histon-  of 
Tacdnation.    Eb  wi-ote: 

"I  think  it  proper  to  publish  an  important  fact  for  which  we  are 
not   indebted   to  Europe,  namely,  //  a  person    hr  inoculaltd   with  the 
kmepodt  two  dayt  after  having  received  the  casual  infectum  of  smatlpor, 
the  leinepock  vnil    'predominate   and  save  the  patient.     Nav,  I  will  go 
futther  and  say  in  gome  rases  three  days  posterior  to  infection  instead  \ 
of  two;  for  there  is  a.  nio<le  of  expediting  the  operation  of  the  kinepock  I 
Tirus  by  increanng  the  quantity  of  matter  thrust  under  the  epidennis;  I 
■od  it  E^lpears,  from  experimenl,   that    this  does  not  depend  so  mndl  I 
oa  mcreasng  the  quantity  pnt  into  a  deep  puncture  a^  it  does  on  ihe  I 
in<3e«se  of  i^ected  surface.    In  other  words,  you  may  expedite  the  pro-  i 
cess  of  kiliq>ock  inoculation  two  days  if  not  three,  if,  instea<i  of  Iwo  | 
punctures,  you  make   sixteen   or  twenty;     .     .     .     and  on  the  sixths 
day  from  the  operation  we  shall  hnve  the  appearance  of  the  eighth  I 
day  in   opdioary  cases;   and   on   the   eighth   day   we    shall  find  theJ 
appearance  of  fiie  tenth,  and   so   on  with   the  febrile  symptoms, 
wludi  commotion  the  prophylactic  power  consists." 

As  tliere  is  nothine  at  this  stage  of  mnallpos  d  gicatar  impcHtanoe 
than  vaccinia  attended  by  prompt  and  qieedy  devdqiinmt  of  Ae 
vesicle,  it  is  evident  that  the  virus  employed  idiould  be  sdectod  and  used 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  skill. 

It  is  well  under  these  circumstances  to  employ  an  active  virus;  the 
pnxluction  of  a  sore  arm  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance  when  the 
exposed  individual's  life  is  at  stake. 

In  order  to  ensure  success,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  virus,  when 
possible,  from  more  than  one  source.  It  is  desirable  at  this  time  to  guard 
as  far  as  possible  not  only  against  failure,  but  also  against  a  vaccine 
disease  of  slow  progress.  A  tsrdy  vesicle,  or  one  that  is  slow  in  making 
its  appearance  and  tate  in  arriving  at  maturity,  gives  no  assurance  of 
safety. 

In  recent  years  animal  lymph  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection  by  the  admixture  of  glycerin.  We  have  found  glycerinated 
lymph  properly  prepared  and  preserved  to  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
and  also  more  speedy  in  its  action  than  the  dried  virus  on  ivory  points. 
Hence,  during  the  incubation  period  of  smallpox  glycerinated  lymph 
may  be  found  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  effectual  as  long  humanized  vims 
in  preventing  or  modifying  the  approaching  attack.  We  have  had 
extensive  opportunities  of  testing  its  power  in  this  direction  and  have 
been  well  pleased  with  the  results.  The  records  of  the  hospital  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  <Iiinng  the  recent  epidemic  of  smallpox  in 
Philadelphia  several  unvaccinated  persons  sent  in  through  error  of 
diagnosis  were  protected  absolutely  by  the  use  of  glycerinated  lymph. 
Where  the  protection  was  not  perfect  there  was  marked  modification 
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ac.    Of  course,  vaccination  was  performed  aa  soon  as  possible 

don. 

—        1  e  fullest  effort  to  ensure  success  it  is  ad\'is8ble  to  vaccinate 

-^     iraon  each  day  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession.     It 

lat  the  individual  should  have  an  excessively  sore  onn 

m  an  unmodified  attack  of  smallpox. 

iserved  the  effects  of  vaccination  during  the  period  of 

S70  cases.    The  vaccinations  were  all  primary  and  were 

various  periods  of  this  stage^from  immediately  after 

1  of  the  infection  until  two  days  before  the  appearance  of 

nnuii  of  the  itafement  nlrpjiHv  made,  namely,  that  the  vacane 
■°s  not  be        lo  exen,  iis  )jni     ylactic  power  until  the  vesicle 
1  the  s  at  which  the      eola  appears,  we  present  the 

K  lable: 
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Patients  Vaccinated  Aftee  Exposure. 

Ciue*,         Dcctbs.  PeiMDUte 

1  diya  or  IcM  before  Itie  Tarlaloiu  enipUon       .    IDG  39  3S.1* 

'■  V«colnftlBil  more  tbttiiseTendftysbeforeiliOTBrtolouseniplion    I'M  38  14rj 

Total        .       .        .       .    STO  78  SLW 


i 

^P  Prom  these  figures  it  is  conclusively  proven  that,  the  earlier  the  vaca- 
"nation  is  performed  during  the  period  of  incubation,  the  greater  is  tlie 
chance  of  the  disease  being  favorably  modified. 

Some  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  patients  vaccinated  more  than  seven 
days  before  the  eruption  may  be  attributed  to  a  too  tardy  fievelopnient 
of  ihe  vaccine  lesion.  Most  of  the  patients  were  vaccinated  witli  bovine 
lymph,  and  it  is  known  that  this  lymph,  particularly  when  used  in  the 
form  of  dry  points,  is  slower  in  its  effect  than  humanized  virus  or  gtycerin- 
ated  lymph. 

Forty-aeven  persons  [vaccinated  fur  the  first  time  by  iw  after  exposure 
to  smallpox  were  perfectly  protected  against  the  disease.  As  theae 
individuals  were  all  under  observation  in  the  hospital,  where  they  came 
in  the  closest  possible  contact  with  smallpox  patients,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  contagium  was  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ensure 
immediate  infection. 

2.  Th«  Initial  Stags. — ^The  initial  stage  of  smallpox  comprises  the 
period  between  the  earliest  manifestation  of  the  disease  and  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  the  eruption,  and  has  a  duration  usually  of  about  three  days. 
After  what  has  been  said  of  the  inutiUty  of  vaccination  after  symp- 
toms appear,  or  of  the  hypodermic  use  of  vaccine  lymph,  recommended 
by  Furley,  it  is  needless  to  consider  further  either  of  these  means  as  a 
remedy  at  this  stage  of  the  disease.  Bloodletting,  formerly  so  much 
employed,  is  now  almost  never  resorted  to,  not  even  for  the  relief  of 
symptoms.  Quinine,  in  large  doses,  has  been  recommended  as  exerting 
a  favorable  influence  over  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  the  experience 
of  Curschmann  and  others  show  that  it  possesses  no  such  value.  Id 
short,  all  attempts  to  stay  the  disease,  or  even  modify  its  course,  have 
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proved  unavailing,  and  we  can  do  nothing  more  at  this  stage  than  treat 
special  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

The  popular  though  erroneous  notion  of  past  centuries,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  patient  hot  and  sweating,  still  prevails  to  some 
extent,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  overcome  this 
prejudice.  On  the  contrary,  every  effort  should  be  directed  toward 
keeping  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  experience  shows 
that  a  bedroom  well  ventilated  and  having  a  temperature  of  from  65° 
to  70°  F.  is  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  ordinary  febrifuge  mixtures, 
such  as  liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  liquor  potassi  citratis,  tinctura  aconiti, 
etc.,  may  be  given  in  suitable  doses  and  at  stated  intervals  We  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  following  formula : 

d— Spirit,  etber.  nitrosi, 

Syrup,  limonis <fa    fSiv. 

Liquor,  ammonii  acetatis fSv.^M. 

Sig.— Give  2  to  4  fluidrachmi  every  two  hours  in  a  little  ice-water. 

If  there  is  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  effervescing  citrate  of  potas- 
sium may  be  preferable.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  stomach  is 
very  irritable,  especially  in  children;  in  this  case  lime-water,  subnitrate 
of  bismuth,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  a  little  chloroform-water,  or 
any  other  drug  or  agent  known  to  be  of  service  in  this  condition,  may 
be  used.  The  swallowing  of  small  pieces  of  ice  will  often  give  relief 
when  everything  else  fails.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry  and  the 
temperature  high,  frequent  sponging  with  cool  water  is  serviceable. 
Severe  headache  may  call  for  the  application  of  cold  water,  iced  com- 
presses, or  an  ice-bag  to  the  head.  These  need  not  be  feared  on  account 
of  the  popular  superstition  that  they  tend  to  suppress  the  eruption,  for 
such  is  not  the  case. 

Nervous  symptoms,  such  as  insomnia,  delirium,  and  convulsions,  are 
often  prominent  features  of  the  disease  and  demand  appropriate  treat- 
ment. Some  of  the  bromide  salts,  or  chloral,  given  either  separately 
or  in  combination,  will  usually  succeed  in  subduing  these  symptoms. 
For  the  convulsions  of  children  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  effective 
than  chloral,  given  either  by  the  mouth  or  rectum.  When  given  by  the 
mouth  it  should  be  well  diluted,  since  it  is  very  irritating  to  the  throat, 
which  is  liable  to  become  implicated  in  the  variolous  process  quite 
early.  Warm  baths  are  also  very  useful.  There  is  another  nervous 
symptom  commonly  present  at  this  stage  of  smallpox,  and  that  is  pain 
in  the  back.  This  is  sometimes  so  distressing  as  to  call  for  measures 
of  reUef.  When  the  stomach  is  retentive  Dover's  powder  may  be  given, 
or  some  one  of  the  analgesic  coal-tar  pro<lucts,  now  so  frequently  used 
to  relieve  pain.  Sometimes  there  is  much  restlessness  and  general 
irritability;  in  such  cases  we  have  found  a  little  morphine,  combined 
with  the  febrifuge  prescription  above  referred  to,  to  act  most  happily. 

The  common  practice  of  applying  mustard  to  the  back  for  the  relief 
of  pain  or  to  the  epigastrium  to  lessen  gastric  irritability  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  since  the  variolous  eruption  always  appears  in 
much  greater  abundance  on  irritated  surfaces.     Wherever  there  is  an 
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ulcer,  ft  WDimd,  or  ao  excoriated  coDdition  of  the  sldn,  there  the  pustules 
are  sure  to  be  found  in  dense  clusters.  We  have  frequeatly  seen  the 
eniptioa  intensely  confluent  over  regions  of  the  skin  where  a  mustanl 
plaster  had  been  af^lied  during  the  initial  stage  of  the  disease.  Some 
nave  thought  that  the  eruption  might  in  this  way  be  diverted  from  tlie 
face  to  other  localities,  but  we  nre  convinced  that  it  is  not  diminished 
anjwhrae  else  by  reason  of  its  confluence  on  these  parts  through  the 
action  of  a  8ina{>ism;  rather  is  it  incrcascil  to  that  extent. 

"Hie  digestion  at  this  stage  is  not  vigorous;  hence  the  diet  should  be 
light  and  eamly  assimilable.  There  is  nothing  more  suitable  than 
.  animal  broths  and  milk.  The  Ijest  beverages  are  cold  water  and  iced 
lononade.  Addulated  drinks  seem  to  be  particularly  grateful  to  the 
palate.  Gentle  cathartics  may,  of  course,  be  administered  whenever 
mdicated. 

3.  Hm  AnpliTe  Stage. — ^Tbe  eruptive  stage  may  be  said  to  comprise 
a  period  beginning  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption  and  ending 
when  pustulation  has  fully  occuned.  The  duration  of  this  stage  in  variola 
vera  is  usually  seven  or  eight  days,  but  in  modified  smallpox  it  is  short- 
Mied  in  proportion  to  the  d^ree  of  modification.  The  great  desideratum 
for  this  paiod  of  the  disease  is  a  remedy  capable  of  diminishing  or 
modifying  the  cutaneous  manifestations,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
recovety  of  the  patient  almost  always  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
eruption  and  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  running  its  course. 

Formeriy  it  was  Uiought  that  some  modification  might  be  brought 
about  by  bloodldting,  but  experience  shows  that  the  most  confluent 
erup&)n  has  succeeded  the  most  vigorou.s  employment  of  the  lancet. 
It  is,  therefore,  worse  than  useless  to  bleed,  for  by  so  doing  we  expend 
power  that  will  be  required  later  on  to  repair  the  injury  done  by  the 


The  treatment  during  the  eruptive  stage  of  smallpox  should  be 
directed  toward  alleviation  of  the  subjective  symptoms  and  the  correc- 
tion of  special  symptoms  as  they  arise.  Usually  it  is  not  until  the 
eruption  appears  that  the  disease  is  recognized  and  the  degree  of  severity 
prognosticated.  If  the  case  promises  to  be  at  all  severe,  all  flannel 
undergarments  should  be  at  once  removed,  and  the  hair  cut  close,  so 
that  the  head  may  be  kept  cool,  cleanliness  enforced,  the  risk  of  cellular 
inflammation  of  the  scalp  diminished,  and  a  better  opportunity  afforded 
for  the  employment  of  cold  applications  should  delirium  or  more  urgent 
brain  symptoms  arise. 

The  febrile  symptoms  which  usher  in  the  disease  now  usually  remit, 
but  increase  again  as  the  eruption  progresses.  For  this  condition  the 
remedies  already  mentioned  may  lie  continued.  It  sometimes  happens 
in  a  depressed  condition  of  the  system,  particularly  in  children,  that 
the  extremities  and  even  the  surface  of  the  body  are  cool,  and  that  the 
eruption  is  too  slow  in  making  its  appearance.  In  such  cases  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  and  the  administration  of  hot  stimulating  drinks,  su<^  as 
hot  toddy,  may  be  of  service.  This  condition  in  children  is  apt  to  be 
associated  with  convulsions,  in  which  case  there  is  nothing  better  than 
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a  warm  bath  followed  by  an  envelopment  in  warm  blankets.  Should 
the  convulsions  continue,  however,  chloral,  by  either  mouth  or  rectum, 
is  quite  sure  to  give  relief.  We  repeat  here  the  caution  not  to  fail  to 
dilute  the  chloral  freely,  for  the  throat  is  now  so  much  involved  in  the 
variolous  process  that  an  irritating  draught  may  give  rise  to  croupous 
symptoms,  or  even  acute  oedema  of  the  glottis. 

Treatment  of  the  Throat. — As  the  eruption  progresses,  not  only 
the  fauces,  but  the  soft  and  hard  palate,  the  buccal  mucous  membrane, 
the  larynx,  and  sometimes  the  trachea  also  become  more  or  less  involved 
in  the  process,  and  this  is  often  the  source  of  difficult  and  painful  deglu- 
tition. This  condition  requires  the  use  of  mouth  washes  and  gargles, 
such,  for  example,  as  those  containing  chlorate  of  potash,  boric  acid, 
glycerole  of  tannin,  tincture  of  myrrh,  etc.  We  have  found  the  milder 
demulcent  fluids  made  from  flaxseed,  gum  arabic,  or  slippery-elm  bark 
particularly  grateful.  Of  these  none  is  more  relished  by  the  patient 
than  flaxseed  tea,  sweetened  with  white  sugar  and  acidulated  with 
lemon-juice.  Careful  and  frequent  cleansing  of  the  mouth  affords 
considerable  relief.  This  may  be  done  by  the  nurse  covering  her  index 
finger  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  dipping  it  into  a  solution  of  boric 
acid  with  glycerin  added,  and  then  thoroughly  and  carefully  cleansing 
the  entire  buccal  cavity. 

During  the  recent  epidemic  (1901-04)  through  which  we  have  passed, 
we  found  orthoform,  in  one-grain  lozenges,  useful  in  lessening  the 
distressing  soreness  of  the  throat  and  mouth.  In  severe  cases,  however, 
where  the  throat  was  covered  with  lesions  we  were  obliged  to  use  a 
cocaine  (1  per  cent.)  spray  in  order  to  lessen  the  pain  in  swallowing, 
and  thus  enable  patients  to  partake  of  sufficient  nourishment.  Variolous 
patients,  according  to  E.  Pepper,  who  advocates  cocaine  internally  in 
smallpox,  show  a  considerable  degree  of  tolerance  toward  this  drug. 
We  have  never  noted  untoward  results  from  the  employment  of  cocaine 
internally  or  in  spray  form. 

The  pain  in  the  throat  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  are  often  benefited 
by  having  the  patient  hold  in  his  mouth  small  pieces  of  ice,  and  allowing 
these  to  dissolve  slowly.  Where  there  is  much  glandular  swelling  the 
application  of  the  ice-bag  externally  will  be  found  useful.  Some  patients, 
however,  will  prefer  the  use  of  poultices  or  hot  fomentations.  When 
there  is  much  foetor  some  antiseptic,  such  as  carbolic  acid  or  permanga- 
nate of  potash,  may  be  added  to  the  mouth  wash  or  gargle.  We  have 
found  dilute  chlorine  water  to  answer  a  good  purpose.  Variolous 
glossitis  is  best  treated  by  mild  antiseptic  mouth  washes  and  the  use 
of  pellets  of  ice.  Should  acute  oedema  of  the  glottis  or  of  the  ary- 
epiglottic  folds  occur,  an  emetic  may  be  given  if  the  patient  is  not  too 
weak,  or  local  scarification  may  be  practised.  When  suffocation  threatens, 
tracheotomy  offers  the  best  if  not  the  only  chance  of  recovery. 

Treatment  of  Nervous  Symptoms. — Toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
eruptive  stage  of  variola  persistent  insomnia  and  delirium  often  occur. 
\Mien  this  condition  of  the  patient  is  attended  by  a  flushed  face  and 
bounding  pulse,  an  ice-bag  to  the  head  and  a  brisk  cathartic  may  be 
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of  service,  Tartar  emetic  and  sulphate  of  morphine,  in  doses  of  from 
one-eighth  to  one-half  grain  each,  will  often  produce  sleep  anrl  iiiiivt 
the  deliriuni.  Morphine  is  a  most  valuable  drug  in  controlling  restless- 
ness and  inducing  sleep  during  the  pustular  stage  of  smallpox.  ']'o 
accomplish  this  end.  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  administer  h  half  or 
three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  the  drug  in  twenty-four  hours.  However, 
it  is  usually  well  borne  and  the  patients  are  almost  always  Itenefited 
by  its  use.  Large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  chloral  freely 
diluted,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  if  necessary.  Some  care,  however, 
must  be  taken  not  to  push  these  remedies  too  far.  lest  the  patient  lapse 
into  coma  or  a  state  of  profound  prostration. 

Occasionally  the  delirium  is  of  that  violent  kind  which  the  older 
writers  styled  "delirium  ferox."  This  is  accompanied  !jy  a  wild  expres- 
sion of  the  coimtenance,  and  such  a  strong  ten<iency  to  escape  from 
the  attendant,  or  to  self-destruction,  that  too  much  care  cannot  he 
exercised  for  the  safety  of  both  the  nurse  and  the  patient.  We  have 
known  strong  and  muscular  patients,  while  in  this  state  of  mind,  to  knock 
the  nurse  down,  jump  out  of  the  window,  and  run  to  some  secluded 
place,  where  they  would  cunningly  secrele  themselves.  We  have  also 
known  patients  to  attempt  suicide  in  various  ways  while  the  nurse  was 
temporarily  absent.  The  necessities  of  the  case,  therefore,  often  require 
the  use  of  some  Eirtificial  means  of  restraint.  For  instance,  a  wide  band 
of  stout  webbing  or  canvas  may  be  placed  loosely  over  the  patient's 
chest  and  securetl  to  each  side  of  the  beil.  Smaller  bands  of  the  same 
material  may  be  fastened  to  each  wrist  and  ankle,  or  leather  wristlets 
and  anklets  may  be  used,  the  former  Ijeing  secured  to  the  sides  of  the 
bed,  and  the  latter  to  (lie  font  of  the  \><-<].  iillowing,  however,  a  little 
motion  of  the  limbs,  so  that  the  patient  shall  not  be  subjected  to  painful 
restraint.  In  the  mean  time  every  effort  should  be  continued  to  quiet 
the  delirium,  and  when  the  patient  refuses  to  swallow,  the  drugs  and 
nourishment  should  be  administered  by  the  rectum. 

It  is  deemed  appropriate  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  hemorrhagic 
smallpox  under  this  head,  for  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  that  type 
of  the  disease  become  strikingly  apparent  during  the  eruptive  stage;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  rare  for  a  well-marked  case  to  live  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  vesicular  stage.  Treatment  is  of  little  avail  in  this  phase  of  Tariots. 
The  remedies  usually  employed  are  acids,  quinine,  ergot,  and  tincture 
of  chloride  of  iron;  but  these,  we  think,  are  prescribed  more  in  con- 
formity with  general  usage  than  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  any 
real  benefit.  When  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  the  various  cavities 
or  internal  organs  of  the  body,  it  is  recommended  that  styptics  be 
employed,  together  with  injections  of  ice-water,  or  the  use  of  cold 
compresses  or  tampons,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  beneficial 
effect  of  these  agents  is  very  slight.  Transfusion  and  hypodermocly^ 
with  saline  solution  have  been  tried,  but  have  not  given  very  encouraging 
results. 

This  type  of  the  disease  in  varioloid  is  not  quite  so  significant  of 
danger  as  in  variola.    We  have  seen  a  few  hemorrhagic  cases  of  varioloid 
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in  which  the  hemorrhage  from  internal  organs  was  not  very  profuse 
or  protracted,  although  the  purpuric  spots  were  well  marked,  recover 
under  the  free  use  of  iron  and  stimulants.  In  these  cases  nourishment 
was  freely  taken,  prostration  was  at  no  time  profound,  and,  as  the 
patients  passed  favorably  through  the  eruptive  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
petechifle  gradually  disappeared  and  convalescence  became  established. 

The  most  appropriate  diet  during  the  eruptive  stage  of  variola  is  a 
liquid  or  soft  diet.  It  should  be  easy  of  digestion  and  very  nutritious, 
for  the  patient  ha^  yet  to  pass  through  a  severe  ordeal,  in  which  his 
power  of  endurance  will  be  tested  to  the  utmost.  Such  articles  as 
animal  broths,  milk,  and  eggs  may  be  freely  given.  Bread  may  be 
added  to  the  broths  or  to  the  milk,  or  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
milk  toast.  In  varioloid,  the  appetite  during  this  stage  is  often  und,ffected ; 
such  patients  require  but  little  treatment,  and  may  be  allowed  almost 
perfect  freedom  in  choice  of  diet. 

4.  Stage  of  Sapporation. — The  indications  for  treatment  during  this 
stage  are  to  mitigate  the  fever,  to  disinfect  the  exudation  from  the  skin, 
to  relieve  the  dangerous  throat  symptoms,  and  to  resist  by  every  possible 
means  the  tendency  to  death  from  exhaustion.  If  the  patient's  Ufe  can 
be  prolonged  through  this  stage,  his  chances  for  recovery  increase  with 
each  succeeding  day. 

The  febrile  reaction  which  had  abated  considerably  when  the  eruption 
first  appeared,  now  increases  to  a  notable  degree,  sometimes  reaching  a 
greater  elevation  than  existed  during  the  initial  stage.  In  variola  con- 
fluens  the  temperature  at  this  period  of  the  disease  usually  ranges  from 
103^  to  106^  F.  Various  drugs  and  other  means  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  intense  heat  of  the  body,  but  not 
one  of  them  has  given  results  entirely  satisfactory.  Quinine  has  been 
recommended,  but  in  order  to  exert  its  antithermic  properties  it  must 
be  given  in  doses  of  10  grains,  repeated  every  half-hour  or  hour  until 
40  grains  have  been  taken.  This  usually  produces  effects  so  unpleasant 
that  we  seldom  give  it  in  antipyretic  doses.  We  use  it,  however,  quite 
freely  as  a  tonic,  and  also  on  account  of  its  favorable  action  in  prevent- 
ing septicaemia.  Some  one  of  the  antipyretics  of  the  coal-tar  series 
may  occasionally  be  found  useful.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  power 
of  either  antipyrin,  acetanilid,  or  phenacetin  to  reduce  temperature,  but 
we  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  use  of  these  drugs  in  all  cases  is  unattended 
with  risk.  However,  when  used  carefully  and  in  selected  cases  we  do 
not  think  the  risk  is  very  great.  We  have  found  the  administration  of 
phenacetin  in  2\  or  5  grain  doses,  when  the  temperature  is  high,  to  lessen 
the  fever  by  one  or  two  degrees,  without  producing  any  unpleasant  effects. 

Baths. — Cool  immersion  baths,  which  have  been  recommended  so 
highly  in  Germany  for  reducing  high  temperature  in  typhoid  fever, 
have  not  met  with  anything  like  the  same  favor,  even  in  that  country,  in 
the  treatment  of  variola.  Apart  from  the  diflBculty  of  getting  a  patient 
in  the  pustular  stage  in  and  out  of  the  tub,  it  is  found  that  they  do  not 
afford  much  relief.  The  use  of  cokl  compresses  and  of  cold  sponging  are 
more  easy  of  application  and  are  very  often  serviceable.    We  have  seen 
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patienta  temporarily  benefited  in  warm  weather  by  covering  them  with 
fleets  wrune  out  of  cold  water,  but  usually  this  treatment  is  not  well 
borne  in  cwd  weather.  Kaposi  recommends  the  use  of  compresses 
nUHstened  vith  tepid  water;  the  choice  between  the  employment  of  cool 
or  tqnd  water  should  depend  largely  on  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
sraiBatuHis  and  temperament  of  the  patient. 

Cbntmuout  warm  bofLt  are  often  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of 
ffioallpfn.  In  the  earlj'  days  of  medicine  baths  were  employed  in  this 
disettse  wHh  the  idea  of  hastening  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
ythh  this  end  in  view  Rhazes  advised  his  patients  to  be  ke]>t  in  a  kind 
of  6alMlH»  vaporis.  Hebra  advised  a  special  tub  for  treatment  by 
Omtiliaous  immersion.  He  had  previously  noted  the  good  effects  of 
tibis  procedure  in  extensive  burns  and  in  certain  cutaneous  disea-ses. 
Sk  nnutite:  "I  have  found  by  experience  that  persons  may  remain  in 
a  warm  bath  a  hundred  days  uninterniptedly  day  and  night,  n-ithout 
injuiT  to  tbeir  health."  His  object  in  treating  smallpox  by  this  method 
was  'by  thoroughly  soaking  the  pustules  to  favor  the  escape  of  their 
contents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  access  of  the  air  so  as  to 
rendw  it  impossible  that  any  decomposition  of  the  pus  should  take 
place." 

Stokes*  commends  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  presents  the  history 
of  a  medical  student  sufTering  from  a  confluent  smallpox  with  hemor- 
Aagic  totdeo^,  in  whom  this  treatment  was  employed.  The  patient 
was  immased  for  seven  hours  and  the  procedure  repeated  on  the 
ftdlowing  day.  Stokes  says:  "That  this  gentleman's  life  would  have 
been  saraificed  but  for  the  timely  use  of  the  bnlh,  few  who  have  had 
any  experience  in  prognosis  can  reasonably  doubt.  He  was  in  the 
condition  of  a  patient  every  portion  of  whose  skin  had  been  burned  and 
ulcerated.  The  pustulation  was  almost  universally  confluent;  the 
purulent  matter  Mghly  putrescent;  the  hemorrhagic  state  developed, 
and  the  nervous  system  suffering — in  fact,  he  had  every  symptom  of  the 
worst  putrid  absorption." 

We  have  employed  the  continuous  warm  bath  in  smallpox  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases  and  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  its  therapeutic 
value.  The  cases  in  which  it  was  tried  were  desperate  types  of  confluent 
smallpox,  and,  although  we  were  unable  in  several  of  the  patients  to 
save  their  lives,  the  baths  conduced  much  to  their  comfort.  A  bath  of 
95°  F.  seemed  to  be  capable  of  reducing  a  temperature  of  104°  to  100° 
or  thereabouts  and  of  maintaining  the  temperature  at  about  this  level. 
With  the  reduction  of  the  fever,  the  puLse  decreased  in  frequency  and 
delirium  was  replaced  by  sleep.  We  kept  one  young  man  with  a  most 
severe  type  of  confluent  smallpox  in  a  continuous  bath  for  five  days. 
On  removing  him  from  the  tub  to  the  bed  at  the  end  of  this  time  nis 
temperature  immediately  rose  from  100"  to  103°  F.  Life  was  pro- 
longed in  this  case,  but  the  systemic  poisoning  was  too  profound  to 
permit  of  recovery. 

'  Some  KoM  on  tbeTnatmenI  a/ Smallpox,  Dublin  JounulofUw  Medical  Seten<»,1872,  to).  lUI. 
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Apart  from  the  antipyretic  influence  of  the  continuous  warm  bath 
it  tends  to  macerate  the  pustules,  hastens  the  discharge  of  their  contents, 
and  thus  lessens  the  liability  to  secondary  pyogenic  infections  of  the 
skin.  We  have  found  the  ordinary  ward  tub  with  an  adjustable  cradle 
attachment  admirably  adapted  for  continuous  baths.  In  winter  hot 
water  must  be  frequently  added  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  the 
desired  degree.  When  the  temperature  of  the  water  falls  below  92° 
or  90°  F.  the  patient  will  usually  complain  of  chilliness.  The  con- 
tinuous bath  treatment  requires  the  services  of  a  special  attendant 
night  and  day. 

During  the  suppurative  stage  of  smallpox  the  vital  forces  of  the 
patient  are  put  to  the  severest  possible  test.  The  prostrating  effect  of 
the  septic  absorption  from  the  innumerable  pustules  must  be  necessarily 
very  great.  Watson  has  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  pus  in  the  skin 
amounts  to  quarts;  that  this  estimate  is  quite  accurate  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  we  found  the  amount  in  a  case  of  confluent  smallpox,  by 
actual  computation,  to  be  five  quarts.  So  extraordinary  a  drain  upon 
the  system  demands  that  the  strength  of  the  patient  should  be  vigorously 
supported ;  otherwise,  evidence  of  exhaustion  soon  becomes  apparent. 

The  first  evidence  of  flagging  of  the  vital  powers  is  often  seen  in  the 
subsidence  of  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  face  and  hands;  the  skin 
becomes  pale,  the  pustules  present  a  shrunken  or  collapsed  appearance, 
and  the  pulse  grows  rapid  and  feeble.  Other  symptoms  indicative  of 
exhaustion  are  subsultus  tendinum,  general  tremors,  a  dry  tongue,  and 
delirium.  These  are  always  indications  for  the  most  liberal  use  of 
stimulants  and  nutritious  and  easily  assimilated  food.  It  is  wiser, 
however,  not  to  wait  until  the  vital  energies  begin  to  flag  before  resorting 
to  supporting  measures.  As  the  patient  approaches  the  suppurative 
stage  his  strength  should  be  preserved  by  constant  reinforcement  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  encounter  the  struggle  that  is  to  follow. 

It  is  our  practice  to  commence  with  stimulants  and  nutrients  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  suppurative  stage  or  earlier  when  deemed  necessary. 
The  method  of  their  employment  is  about  as  follows:  To  an  adult 
patient  suffering  from  the  confluent  variety  of  the  disease  we  direct 
that  there  shall  be  given  in  each  twenty-four  hours  not  less  than  two 
quarts  of  unskimmed  milk,  two  to  four  eggs,  and  six  to  twelve  ounces 
of  whiskey;  the  latter  being  given  usually  in  the  form  of  milk  punch. 
The  eggs  should  be  well  beaten  and  taken  with  the  milk  (a  little  wsalt 
l>eing  added),  or  they  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  egg-nog.  It  is 
im[)ortant  that  the  nutriment  be  given  at  short  intervals,  since  patients 
can  seldom  take  a  large  quantity  at  one  time.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  stimulants  and  nutrients  should  be  faithfully  continued  during 
the  night,  for  many  a  prostrated  patient  has  sunk  beyond  recovery 
l)etween  midnight  and  morning,  for  the  want  of  these  measures. 

In  selecting  the  diet  and  stimulants,  we  should,  of  course,  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  the  patient^s  stomach.  If  that  organ 
should  be  weak,  or  disinclined  to  receive  in  sufficient  quantity  the 
nutritive  material  just  referred  to,  or  if  there  should  be  a  great  repug- 
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nance  to  milk,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  such  articles  as  bouillon  witlil 
eggs,  well-prepared  beef-tea,  nulritious  broths,  and  liheral  amount  nf  ' 
wine  should  be  given  instead.    As  a  stimulant  for  patients  in  profoum) 
prostration,  Cursckmann  recoranieuds  the  Stokes  (;ognac  mixture: 

ft-Cognic  opllml, 

Ai]UiE  deaUttntK A')    tSXT. 

VUelUovl No.  I. 

Sjrrupl f5«],-M, 

S.— *  UblMpoonTtkl  erorj  two  boun. 

We  would  suggest  that  this  preparation  might  prove  more  efRcacionft 
if  repeated  more  frequently,  or  given  in  lai^r  dw 

In  the  way  of  drugs,  quinine  in  tonic  doses — 2  grains  every  three  OF  J 
four  hours — is,  we  think,  of  service  at  this  stage  of  the  disease.  Di^tBlia  1 
seems  lo  be  indiciited  at  times  to  steady  the  action  of  the  heart,  hut  | 
if  there  be  evidence  of  collapse  or  cardiac  failure,  carbonate  of  aminoinuin  I 
should  be  given  in  addition  to  the  alcoholic  stimulants,  together  witk  I 
strychnia  hypodermically,  if  deemed  desirable.  Delirium,  which  is  J 
often  most  prominent  during  this  stage,  should  l>e  treated  in  the  manneril 
already  described.  No  more  medicine  should  be  given  than  is  abso-jf 
lutely  necessary,  for  the  less  the  stomach  U  tarred  vith  fhe  ingestion  of^ 
drugs,  and  the  more  entirely  it  is  given  over  lo  the  work  of  atuilaininffM 
the  r>Ual  forces  of  the  body,  the  better  will  l^e  the  chances  of  recovery. 

When  the  bowels  are  constipated  a  rnild  laxative  may  be  adminisleredr,! 
or,  what  is  preferable,  a  simple  enema  may  be  given. 

^.  Tbe  Stage  of  Retrogiession,  oi  Stadium  Exaicc&tionis. — The  stage  I 
of  retrogression  is  characterized  by  drying  of  the  pustules,  lessening  ' 
(if  liie  jiiiin.  diminishing  of  the  swelling  and  redness  of  the  skin  and  of 
the  involved  mucous  membrane.  The  eyes  again  open,  the  nasal 
passages  become  more  patulous,  swallowing  is  less  difficult,  and  the 
countenance,  in  favorable  cases,  assumes  a  brighter  and  more  hopeful 
appearance.  This  stage  in  unmodiGed  smallpox  usually  begins  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  day  of  eruption,  and  runs  veir  gradually 
into  the  stage  of  convalescence.  In  cases  somewhat  modified  it  com- 
mences a  little  earlier.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  the  same 
general  treatment  reconmiended  for  the  preceding  stage  should  be 
continued.  When,  however,  the  patient  shows  well-marked  indications 
of  improvement  the  quantity  of  stimulants  may  be  gradually  diminished, 
and  such  articles  as  corn-starch,  milk-toast,  soft-boiled  eggs,  cup  custard, 
and  the  like  may  be  added  to  the  diet.  Quinine  and  some  ferruginous 
preparation,  especially  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  are  particu- 
larly valuable  at  this  time. 

It  will  occasionally  be  found  necessary  to  administer  remedies  for  the 
relief  of  the  diarrhcea  which  may  develop  during  the  desiccatlve  stage. 
The  ordinary  drugs  employed  for  this  purpose,  opium,  the  astringent 
tinctures,  bismuth,  etc.,  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  succeed  in  quieting 
the  bowels.  Often,  however,  these  remedies  require  to  be  given  in  full 
doses  an<l  frequently  repealed. 

(Edema  of  the  feet  and  legs  is  not  infrequently  seen  after  severe 
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attacks  of  smallpox.  In  such  cases  there  is  always  great  exhaustion  and 
the  patient  is  generally  ansemic.  The  latter  condition  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  oedema  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  the  treatment  of  these 
cases  iron  in  some  form  should  be  administered,  and  a  roller  bandage 
applied  to  the  feet  and  legs.  If  the  kidneys  be  diseased,  they  should 
of  course  receive  appropriate  treatment. 

The  various  complications  of  smallpox,  both  medical  and  surgical, 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  it  being 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  an  exhausting 
disease  and  one  that  has  severely  taxed  the  integrity  of  the  important 
organs  and  tissues.  During  the  terminal  stages  of  the  disease,  tonics, 
particularly  those  containing  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine,  will  be 
found  extremely  useful.  Stimulants,  especially  in  the  form  of  malt 
liquors,  and  a  liberal  and  nutritious  diet  will  aid  in  restoring  strength 
and  weight  to  the  convalescent  patient. 

Liability  of  Error  in  Determining  the  Therapeutic  Value  of  Meas- 
ures Employed  in  Smallpox. — ^The  legion  of  remedies  and  specifics  of  all 
kinds  that  have  been  advised  and  used  in  the  treatment  of  smallpox 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  their  inability  to  fulfill  the  extravagant  claims 
made  by  their  several  advocates. 

The  type  of  smallpox  has  been  very  considerably  changed  by  vacci- 
nation. \\Tiere  this  agent  does  not  confer  complete  immunity  against 
variolous  infection,  it  is  still  quite  sure  to  exercise  a  more  or  less  marked 
modifying  influence  over  the  disease,  according  as  the  period  at  which 
it  was  performed  is  near  or  remote.  Cases  of  smallpox  thus  modified 
may  assume  various  grades  of  severity,  from  the  mildest  possible  form 
to  that  barely  distinguishable  from  variola  vera.  But  even  where  the 
protei*tive  influence  of  vaccination  seems  to  be  completely  lost,  there 
is  often  sufficient  of  this  influence  remaining  to  cause  a  slight  abridge- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  thus  a  severe  case  is  often  helped 
through  to  a  favorable  termination.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand 
how  a  certain  drug,  or  some  special  method  of  therapeutics,  may 
acquire  an  unmerited  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  postvaccinal  cases 
of  smallpox.  In  determining  the  value  of  any  remedy  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease,  conclusions  should  be  drawn  only  from  its  employment 
in  unvaccinated  cases.  Furthermore,  the  prevailing  type  of  the  epidemic 
should  not  be  left  out  of  consideration,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  varying  percentage  of  cases  recover  in  different  epidemics.  Certain 
therapeutic  procedures  employed  during  mild  epidemics  may  be  accorded 
an  entirely  undeser\'ed  commendation  and  value.  If,  during  the  uniquely 
mild  epidemic  of  smallpox  that  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  from  1S9<S  to  1905,  some  special  therapeutic  agent  had  been  advised 
and  generally  used,  there  would  have  appeared  no  more  incontrovertible 
fact  in  the  history  of  medicine  than  that  this  remedy  was  an  invaluable 
s[)ecific  in  the  treatment  of  smallpox.  And  yet  the  mildness  of  this 
widespread  epidemic,  with  a  mortality  rate  among  the  vaccinated  and 
unvaccinated  of  about  2  per  cent.  (/.  c,  during  the  first  two  years), 
was  not  influenced  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  any  therapeutic  meas- 
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ures.  Such  observations  serve  to  point  out  the  pitfalLi  !nto  whicli  tliC' 
ultra-enthusiastic  therapeutist  mav  fall. 

It  must  be  reluctantly  admitted  that  there  is  as  yd  no  treatment  eajtablt 
of  exerting  a  material  influence  in  either  sbrirtenivg  or  vwfiiftfinij  the 
course  of  smallpox.  Tliis  statement  must  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
indication  of  therapeutic  nihilism,  for  while  we  know  of  no  measures  of 
aborting  or  abridging  the  course  of  smallpox,  we  recognize  the  extreme 
usefulness  of  medicinal  treatment  directed  toward  the  relief  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  accompanying  complications. 

In  the  management  of  smallpox  greater  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  prevention  than  cure.  Since  the  general  introduction 
of  vaccination,  epidemics  of  this  once  widespread  and  dreaded  .scom^ 
have  greatly  decreased  in  frequency  and  in  fatality. 

Unmodified  .smallpox  has  always  been  an  extremely  difficult  di.sea^ 
to  manage,  and  the  treatment,  of  course,  has  varied  greatly  in  different 
epochs  of  medical  progress.  It  was  the  practice  for  centuries  in  the 
treatment  of  smallpox  to  repealeflly  bleed,  to  purge,  to  blister,  to  Apply 
heating  lotions,  to  administer  heating  drinks,  to  cover  the  body  with 
heavy  bed-clothes,  and  to  carefully  exclude  from  the  bed-room  every 
breath  of  fresh  air. 

This  heating  method  of  treatment,  which  in  the  light  of  modem  ideax 
appears  almost  barbarous,  was  supplanted  by  a  directly  opposed  system, 
the  "cooling  regimen,"  inaugurated  by  the  celebrated  Sydenham,  and 
employed  with  good  results  to  the  present  day. 

Red-light  Treatment  of  Smallpox.— A  form  of  re<]-light  treatment 
of  smallpox  was  employed  by  John  of  Gaddesden,  in  the  fourteentli 
century,  and  doubtless  before  him  by  Arabian  physicians;  its  object 
was  to  excite  the  skin  and  cause  the  elimination  of  the  poisons  of  the 
blood.  John  of  Gaddesden,  though  court  physician,  is  said  to  have 
been  "a  very  sad  knave."  Gregory  wrote,  in  1843:  "What  think  you 
of  a  prince  of  royal  blood  of  England  (John,  the  son  of  Edward  the 
Second)  being  treated  for  smallpox  by  being  put  into  a  bed  surrounded 
with  red  hangings,  covered  with  red  blankets  and  a  red  counterpane, 
gargling  his  throat  with  mulberry  wine  and  sucking  the  red  juice  of 
pomegranates?  Yet  this  was  the  boasted  prescription  of  John  of 
Gaddesden,  who  took  no  small  credit  to  himself  for  bringing  his  royal 
patient  safely  through  the  disease."  Gregory  significantly  adds:  "Let 
us  then  avoid  the  errors  of  our  ancestors  without  reproaching  them." 

Picton,'  Black,'  Waters,*  Barlow,*  and  others  have  employed  various 
methods  of  excluding  the  actinic  rays  of  light  in  treating  smallpox. 

Within  recent  years,  Finsen,  of  Copenhagen,  has  strongly  championed 
the  red-light  treatment  of  smallpox.  The  treatment  is  based  upon  the 
exclusion  from  the  sick-room  of  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  of  light 
by  the  use  of  red-colored  screens  of  one  material  or  another.  Finsen,  in 
summing  up  the  cases  treated  by  this  method,  chiefly  by  Danish  and 


•  Ibid.,  JuIt  1,  IBTl. 
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Norwegian  physicians,  says  that  out  of  a  total  of  140  to  150  cases  of 
smallpox  in  1  case  only  was  the  method  inefficacious. 

In  the  winter  of  1902  the  writers  treated  two  cases  of  variola  in  a  red 
room  specially  arranged  for  the  purpose,  with  absolutely  negative  results 
in  both.  One  patient  died  during  the  suppurative  fever,  and  the  other 
was  badly  scarred. 

Dr.  Nelson  D.  Brayton,  of  IndianapoUs,  observed  300  patients  treated 
in  red-light  wards,  with  results  no  different  from  those  obtained  in  day- 
light wards.  We  seriously  question  the  assertion  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  actinic  rays  of  light  will  prevent  suppuration  and  scarring  in  severe 
smallpox  in  unvaccinated  individuals.^ 

Other  Highly  Vaunted  Remedies. — We  have  tried  a  considerable 
number  of  remedies  which  have  been  highly  recommended  from  time 
to  time,  but  with  results  so  discouraging  as  to  lead  to  their  abandonment. 
Some  years  ago  the  sulphocarbolate  of  sodium  was  lauded  as  an  agent 
of  particular  value.  We  employed  it  in  seven  cases,  giving  it  in 
twenty-grain  doses  every  three  hours.  All  of  these  patients  died.  To 
be  sure,  they  were  all  severe  cases — all  of  them  confluent,  and  some 
malignant.  But  they  certainly  presented  a  class  of  cases  in  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  which  something  more  than  the  ordinary  measures 
are  required,  which  requirement  is  evidently  not  met  by  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  the  sulphocarbolate  of  sodium. 

In  a  well-known  text-book  on  cutaneous  diseases  it  is  stated  that  the 
internal  administration  of  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  capable  of 
favorably  modifying  and  shortening  the  process  of  suppuration.  We 
have  given  this  drug  in  twenty-grain  doses  every  four  hours  day  and 
night  in  a  dozen  or  more  cases  without  observing  the  slightest  influence 
upon  the  course  of  the  disease. 

We  have  used  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  the 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  every  four  hours  in  scores  of  patients 
without  noting  any  particular  results  therefrom.  Even  in  the  late 
stages  these  drugs  do  not  seem  to  exert  any  influence  in  preventing 
the  formation  of  boils. 

The  favorable  reports  of  the  use  of  brewers*  yeast  in  furunculosis  and 
allied  conditions  prompted  us  to  test  its  value  in  the  treatment  of 
smallpox.  We  employed  it  in  about  forty  cases,  giving  it  in  two-drachm 
doses  every  four  hours,  day  and  night.  We  were  not  able  to  observe 
any  special  influence  from  its  use.  Neither  did  it  appear  to  prevent, 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  development  of  boils  and  abscesses. 
And  yet  a  French  physician,  who  recently  administered  yeast  in  a  few 
cases  of  smallpox  (in  patients  who  had  been  previously  vaccinated)  was 
encouraged  to  announce  his  belief  that  brewers'  yeast  given  early 
might  completely  abort  the  suppurative  stage  of  smallpox. 

Besides  the  drugs  mentioned  we  have  administered  a  few  other  anti- 

I  since  writfDg  tbe  above  we  have  noticed  an  article  on  "  The  Red-Light  Treatment  of  Small  i>ox." 
io  Use  London  Lancet,  July  XO,  1904,  by  Drs.  Ricketta  and  Byles.  Thirteen  cases  of  RmalUK)x  were 
treated  in  a  thoroughly  well-equipped  nxi-llght  room.  The  writers  conclude  :  "We  cannot  agree 
that  tbe  treatment  baa  any  of  tbe  merita  which  have  been  claimed  for  it." 
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septic  remedies,  such  as  salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of  ^iodiuin ,  and  carlmlic 
acid,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  seen  beneficial  results  from  their 
use.  With  xylol — ^whicli,  according  to  Zuelzer,  coagulates  the  contents 
of  the  pustules  and  cuts  short  their  development — we  have  had  no 
experience.  Others,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  obtained  the  encoii> 
aging  results  which  were  claimed  for  this  drug. 

Serum  Treatmsnt  of  Siiiallpox.^It  would  appear  from  experiments 
performed  by  Coperaan,  Cbauveau,  B^lerc,  Chambon  and  Mfinaid, 
and  others,  ihat  the  serum  of  a  previously  vaccinated  heifer  is  capable, 
on  introduction  into  a  second  animal,  of  producing  a  certain  degree  of 
immunity  against  a  subsequent  vaccination. 

Prompted  by  this  result,  B^clerc  employed  such  a  serum  in  the 
treatment  of  a  woman  suffering  from  smallpox.  He  injected  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  one  and  a  half  litres,  and  believed  that  the  serum 
produced  a  most  favorable  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Auch^,  of  Bordeaux,  and  Landniann,  of  Frankfort,  employed  serum 
from  persons  who  had  passed  through  an  attack  of  variola.  The 
quantity  of  senun  injected  was  necessarily  small  and  no  appreciable 
results  were  obtained.  In  thL?  country  the  serum  treatment  has  been 
tried  by  Kinyoun  and  by  MacElIiot,  the  former  claiming  a  successful 
result. 

The  authors  have  used  the  serum  of  vaccinated  heifers  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  treatment  of  smallpox.  With  a  view  of  proceeding 
cautiously,  we  injected  only  a  small  quantity  (20  c.c.)  into  each  of  six 
patients.  The  serum  was  drawn  from  the  calf  twelve  days  after  vacci- 
nation. In  none  of  the  palicnt.';  was  there  any  perceptible  change  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  One  patient,  a  lad  aged  fifteen  years,  received 
the  serum  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  on  the  second  day 
of  the  initial  fever,  but  the  exanthem  appeared  and  progressed  in  the 
usual  manner.  We  had  intended  to  continue  the  experiments,  employ- 
ing much  larger  quantities,  but  a  large  bottle  containing  700  c.c.  of 
carefully  collected  and  prepared  serum  was  accidentally  broken,  and 
subsequently  our  supply  failed  us. 

Copeman  says, in  regard  to  this  treatment:  "It  would  seem  probable 
that  no  really  useful  results  are  likely  of  accomplishment  until  we  are 
in  possession  of  some  more  satisfactory  method  of  immunizing  the 
system  of  the  animal  from  which  the  serum  is  derived.  Such  a  consum- 
mation can  only  be  expected  when  further  research  shall  have  provided 
us  with  reliable  methods  for  the  ready  cultivation  outside  the  animal 
body  of  the  microbe  specific  to  variola." 

Local  Treatment. — The  local  use  of  antiseptics  in  variola  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  various  writers.  Bianchi  praises  the  results 
obtained  from  the  following  treatment:  The  patient  is  first  bathed  in 
a  solution  of  1 :  20  of  boric  acid,  using  with  this  bath  antiseptic  soap. 
During  the  course  of  the  disease,  baths  in  the  boracic  acid  solution,  or 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  1 :  1000,  are  used  every  four  hours. 
After  each  bath  the  patient  is  anointed  with  iodoform  and  vaselin, 
from  1  to  5: 100,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.     When  posable 
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the  pustules  are  opened  with  an  aseptic  needle  and  their  contents 
evacuated.  The  patient  is  then  wrapped  in  aseptic  linen,  which  is 
frequently  changed.  It  is  claimed  by  the  author  that  this  treatment 
notably  diminishes  the  duration  of  the  eruption,  lessens  the  fever, 
prevents  severe  ulceration  and  scarring,  and  thus  leads  to  rapid  con- 
valescence. 

Similar  results  are  alleged  to  have  followed  the  use  of  baths  containing 
permav-ganate  of  potassium,  the  salt  being  added  until  the  water  is  of 
a  rose-red  color.  Our  experience  with  permanganate  baths  has  5een 
entirely  unsatisfactory.  The  baths  were  given  daily  and,  in  some  cases, 
twice  daily  from  an  early  period  of  the  eruption.  They  did  not  seem 
to  exert  any  favorable  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  eruption  or  the 
disease.  Indeed,  during  the  employment  of  this  treatment  our  mortality 
was  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Looking  back  over  the  literature  of  the  subject,  we  find  that  the 
antiseptic  treatment  of  smallpox  by  means  of  external  applications  is 
nothing  more  than  the  revival  of  an  old  practice  that  was  employed 
and  abandoned  many  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  when  these  agents 
were  used  a  half-century  and  more  ago,  it  was  not  because  they  possessed 
antiseptic  properties,  for  the  germ  theory  was  not  then  known;  but 
ignorance  of  this  fact  certainly  could  have  made  no  difference  in  the 
result.  As  long  ago  as  1843,  Gregory  wrote:  "The  latest  mode  of 
treating  the  surface  during  the  maturative  stage  of  smallpox  is  that  of 
applying  mercurial  plasters  containing  calomel  or  corrosive  muriate 
of  mercury,  or  covering  the  whole  surface  with  mercurial  ointment. 
In  the  French  hospitals  at  the  present  time  the  latter  mode  is  in  fashion. 
The  reports  which  have  reached  us  of  its  success,  however,  are  not 
very  flattering.  I  have  seen  all  three  plans  fairly  tried  at  the  Smallpox 
Hospital.  The  ointment  and  calomel  plasters  were  ineflScient.  The 
plaster  of  corrosive  sublimate  converted  a  mass  of  confluent  vesicles 
into  one  painful  and  extensive  blister,  but  I  am  still  to  learn  what 
benefit  the  patient  derived  from  the  change." 

WTien  the  eruption  reaches  the  vesicular  stage  there  is  usually  experi- 
enced considerable  burning,  particularly  of  the  face,  hands,  and  fore- 
arms. For  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  alleviating  this  symptom,  some 
ointment  or  oily  substance  will  be  found  useful.  Vaselin  containing 
about  3  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  makes  an  efficacious  ointment;  or,  if 
the  odor  of  carbolic  acid  be  objectionable,  oil  of  eucalyptus  or  thymol 
may  be  substituted.  A  preparation  which  we  have  frequently  employed 
is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  olive  oil,  to  which  is 
sometimes  added  an  antiseptic  and  perhaps  a  little  cologne  water. 
This  is  freely  applied  with  a  large  camel's  hair  brush. 

When  the  burning  sensation  and  pain  are  severe  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  which  gives  so  much  relief  as  cold  applications,  such  as  cloths 
wet  with  cool  water  and  spread  over  the  face  and  arms.  Curschmann 
believes  that  cold  and  moisture  are  the  most  efficient  remedies  for  this 
condition.  He  says:  "In  severe  cases  the  application  of  iced  compresses 
to  the  face  and  hands,  or  to  any  parts  where  the  eruption  is  abundant. 
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will  diminish  tlie  severe  pain,  lessen  the  swelling  and  redness  of  the 
skin,  and  make  the  patient  more  comfortable." 

Moore  advises  the  application  over  the  face  of  a  "light  mask  of  lint 
thoronghly  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  iced  water  and  glycerin  {a  tahle- 
apoonfu!  of  the  latter  in  an  ounce  of  water)  and  covered  with  oiled  silk." 

The  tleveiopment  of  the  eruption  in  the  thick  skin  of  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  soles  of  the  feet  not  infrequently  gives 
rise  to  great  pain.  Cold  applications  or  iced  compresses  may  prove  of 
service  in  this  condition,  although  we  think  we  have  seen  greater  benefit 
follow  the  u.se  of  luke-warm  hand  and  foot  baths.  The  frequent  appli- 
cation of  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  in  tolerably  hot  water,  or  the  use  of 
hot  poultices,  is  often  of  great  seirice. 

The  topical  applications  recommended  for  the  pustular  condition  of 
the  skin  are  numerous.  To  assuage  the  pain,  burning,  and  itching,  to 
correct  the  offensive  odor,  to  guard  against  -septicR'mia,  and  to  pre- 
vent pitting  are  the  principal  ends  aimed  at  in  the  selection  of  these 
measures. 

During  the  periofi  of  suppuration  the  sensation  of  itching  is  quite  as 
intolerable  as  the  pain,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  patient 
to  refrain  from  scratching.  In  con.sequence  of  this,  or  from  other  causes, 
the  pustules  become  ruptured  in  many  locaHties  and  their  contents 
discharged.  This  purulent  material  undergoes  decomposition  and  gives 
rise  to  a  highly  offensive  otior.  Remedies  are  demanded  to  relieve  the 
itching  and  correct  the  odor.  Antiseptic  and  antipruritic  washes,  such 
as  carbolic  acid  (1:100),  or  corrosive  sublimate  (1:1000),  may  be 
employed  for  this  double  purpose.  About  the  nioulli.  no.se,  anil  eyes  a 
saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  in  rose-water  may  be  freely  used.  We 
have  frequently  employed  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  either  carbolic  acid 
or  Labarraque's  solution,  directing  that  both  the  patient  and  the  bedding 
should  be  sprayed  with  this  solution  every  two  hours. 

Very  excellent  results  are  said  to  have  followed  the  use  of  an  unguent 
composed  of  100  parts  of  cold  cream  to  4  parts  of  salicylate  of  sodium. 
M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  reports  that  this  ointment,  in  his  hands,  has 
not  only  been  successful  in  destroying  the  repulsive  odor  in  severe  cases 
of  smallpox,  but  has  actually  prevented  suppuration.  In  addition,  he 
advises  that  a  powder  of  100  parts  of  talc  to  6  parts  of  salicylate  of 
sodium  be  dusted  over  the  affected  localities. 

We  have  sometimes  been  able  to  lessen  or  modify  the  horrible  odor 
by  using  as  a  dusting  powder,  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  boric  acid,  and, 
sparingly,  iodoform.  To  either  of  these,  and  especially  to  the  latter, 
talc  might  l>e  added.  We  have  also  derived  advantage  from  a  dusting 
powder  composed  of  15  to  20  parts  of  aristol  to  100  parts  of  talc. 

MacCombie  strongly  counsels  the  early  removal  of  the  crusts,  which 
he  asserts  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  hnseed-meal  poultice, 
sprinkled  with  iodoform.  "On  the  face  the  method  most  agreeable  to 
the  patient  is  to  cut  a  mask  of  a  single  thickness  of  lint,  with  apertures 
for  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes ;  then  to  smear  a  thin  layer  of  linseed-meal 
poultice   on  this,  taking  care  to  put  on  the  surface  a  little  vaaelin  in 
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which  iodoform  has  been  mixed,  and  to  apply  this  poultice  to  the  face, 
changing  it  at  least  every  two  hours."    (Moore.) 

Various,  indeed,  are  the  methods  that  have  been  recommended  for 
the  prevention  of  fitting  in  smallpox,  and  yet  we  think  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  no  one  of  them  has  stood  the  test  of  experience.  From  the 
unmodified  form  of  the  disease  disfigurement  is  as  great  and  as  much 
dreaded  at  the  present  time  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  some  agent 
is  found  capable  of  causing  the  eruption  to  abort  before  it  reaches  the 
pustular  stage,  for  the  suppurative  process  at  this  stage  is  attended  with 
destruction  of  cutaneous  tissue,  and  consequently  scarring  must  follow. 
If  any  ectrotic  measure  were  reliable,  it  would  be  easy  by  its  employ- 
ment to  limit  the  amount  of  cutaneous  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
to  lessen,  if  not  prevent,  the  so-called  secondary  fever,  and  thus  obviate 
the  danger  from  exhaustion.  Hence,  such  a  measure  would  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  pitting  and  saving  life. 

Of  the  various  ectrotic  measures  recommended  we  shall  refer  only  to 
those  which  are  spoken  of  most  favorably.  Opening  the  vesicles  with 
a  fine  needle  and  evacuating  the  contents  is  a  method  advocated  by 
Rayer  and  others.  Also  evacuation  of  the  vesicles,  followed  by  cauter- 
ization by  means  of  a  fine-pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  has  been 
highly  recommended,  especially  by  Velpeau,  Bretonneau,  and  others. 
The  exclusion  of  light  and  air  from  the  skin  is  alleged  to  prevent 
pitting.  The  Egyptians  and  Arabs  sought  to  accomplish  this  by  cover- 
ing the  face  with  gold  leaf;  and  others,  more  recently  by  covering  the 
face  with  certain  dark-colored  plasters,  and  by  employing  red  light. 
Collodion  has  had  its  advocates,  and  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in 
chloroform  has  been  recommended  by  such  authorities  as  Stokes, 
Graves,  and  Wallace.  In  using  either  of  the  two  latter  preparations 
it  is  advised  that  they  be  applied  to  the  face  once  or  twice  daily  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush,  and  that  the  applications  be  commenced  while 
the  eruption  is  papular,  or  while  vesicles  are  quite  small.  These  agents 
are  supposed  to  act  by  excluding  the  air  and  by  mechanical  pressure. 

Tincture  of  iodine,  applied  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  period 
of  the  eruption,  has  been  highly  recommended.  Sargent  is  said  to  have 
tested  the  ectrotic  power  of  this  agent  in  thirty  cases  of  smallpox,  the 
application  being  limited  to  one  side  of  the  face.  According  to  the 
description  given  of  the  results,  there  was  not  so  much  swelling  where 
the  iodine  was  applied,  the  vesicles  were  flattened,  and  while  the  pitting 
was  not  prevented  it  was  perceptibly  diminished.  Lemaire  and  Sansom 
claim  to  have  used  successfully  carbolic  acid  diluted  with  alcohol.  This 
was  applied  as  soon  as  the  vesicles  began  to  assume  a  purulent  form. 
Certain  merit  has  been  claimed  for  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  prepared 
chalk,  in  equal  parts,  when  applied  twice  daily  in  connection  with 
sweet  oil.  Sulphur  ointment  (from  1 J  to  2  drachms  to  1  ounce  of  lard), 
rubbed  lightly  over  the  affected  parts  three  times  daily,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  useful  in  preventing  suppuration  of  the  vesicles,  and  thus 
saving  the  skin  from  disfigurement. 
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Mercury  has,  perhaps,  been  more  highly  praise<i  than  any  other 
ectrotic  remedy.  It  has  been  employed  in  different  forms,  both  as  a 
plaster  and  as  a  wash.  M.  Briquet  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  mai^k 
composed  of  mercurial  ointment  and  sufficient  powdered  starch  to 
solidify  the  mass,  so  that  it  could  be  moulded  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  face.    He  renewed  this  application  once  or  twice  a  day.    The  French 

Ehysicianii  have  been  very  partial  to  a  compound  mercurial  pla.<tter, 
Qown  in  the  French  Pharmacopoeia  as  "plaster  of  Vigo."  It  has  been 
claimed  that  if  this  plaster  be  applied  over  affected  surfaces  before  the 
fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  papules  either  disappear  by  resolution  or 
change  into  vesicles  or  tubercles.  According  to  M.  Briquet,  the  latter 
change  seldom  takes  place  except  upon  the  face.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  the  plaster  be  kept  on  from  eight  to  twelve  days.  When 
removed  it  is  said  that  only  small,  hard  excrescences  are  seen,  and  thai 
these  disappear  in  ten  or  twelve  days  without  leaving  any  scars.  It  is 
admitted  that  ptyalism  has  been  known  to  occur  from  the  use  of  this 
plaster.  Hence,  Bennett  was  led  to  substitute  for  the  mercurial  pkster 
calamine  saturated  with  olive  oil,  which  he  found  effective.  A  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  {1  grain  to  6  ounces  of  distilled  water,  with 
1  drachm  of  laudanum)  appUed  by  means  of  compresses,  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  pustules  to  disappear  without  much  ulcerative  action,  'llirt 
application  was  recommended  and  used  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Mora 
recently  Niemeyer  recommended  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  about 
the  same  strength  (corrosive  sublimate  1  grain  to  water  6  ounces). 
Skoda  antl  Hebra  advised  that  the  compresses  be  dipped  in  a  much 
stronger  solution  (grains  ij-iv  to  water  5^'j}-  Still  other  measures 
have  been  highly  lauded  for  this  purpose,  but  we  shall  not  consume  time 
and  space  by  referring  to  them. 

The  results  which,  in  our  exjterience,  have  followed  the  use  of  the 
so-called  ectrotic  measures  have  by  no  means  been  encouraging.  Perhaps 
one-half  of  our  patients  have  recovered  from  smallpox  without  permsneat 
scarring,  but  the  result  in  these  cases  would  have  been  the  same  if 
simply  lard  or  cold  cream  had  been  applied  to  the  face,  or,  indeed,  if 
no  application  at  all  had  been  made.  In  the  severe  confluent  cases, 
no  remdy  has  been  successful  in  preventing  pitting,  although  we  have 
tested  practically  all  of  the  more  highly  recommended  measures. 

We  feel  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  Gregory,  who  said :  "There  is 
no  peculiar  method  which  can  be  devised  for  the  prevention  of  pits  and 
scars.  The  masks  and  ointments  formerly  in  use  for  that  purpose,  and 
so  highly  vaunted,  are,  in  reality,  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  The 
apphcation  of  a  httle  cold  cream  to  the  hardened  scabs  is  all  that  can 
be  recommended." 

We  have  had  the  skin  in  the  papular  stage  of  the  eruption  thoroughly 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  then  covered  with  ichthyol-collodion,  the  last-named 
apphcation  being  applied  twice  a  day.  This  antiseptic  treatment  did 
not  seem  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  formation  of  the  pustules,  for 
they  grew  up  through  the  ichthyol  varnish. 
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The  remedy  which  appears  to  have  accomplished  most  in  our  hands 
is  the  tincture  of  iodine.  We  do  not  make  the  extravagant  claims  for 
this  application  that  some  writers  have  done,  hut  we  do  think  that  it 
has  been  a  little  more  useful  than  anything  else  that  we  have  employed. 
Our  habit  has  been  to  paint  the  face  as  early  as  possible  with  the 
undiluted  tincture  of  iodine  and  to  continue  the  application  once  or 
twice  a  day  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin.  Most  patients 
bear  the  painting  very  well,  although  many  complain  of  smarting  for 
a  time  after  the  treatment.  In  some  patients  the  skin  is  so  sensitive 
that  this  mode  of  treatment  has  to  be  abandoned,  although  a  tincture  of 
one-half  the  usual  strength  might  be  applied  in  such  cases.  About  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  eruption,  in  unmodified  cases,  a  thin,  dry, 
parchmenty  mask  is  formed  which  begins  to  crack  and  peel  off.     At 


this  time  it  will  be  found  advisai>le  to  substitute  an  unguentous  appli- 
cation. We  believe  that  the  iodine  treatment  tends  to  shrink  the  pustules, 
to  hasten  decrustation, and.  to  some  extent, to  lessen  the  pitting,  although 
in  severe  cases  it  will  not  prevent  it.  The  liability  to  consequent  pyogenic 
complications  of  the  skin  appears  to  be  diminished.  A  notable  feature 
of  this  treatment  is  that  it  completely  destroys  the  offensive  otlor  arising 
from  the  areas  of  skin  to  which  the  iodine  is  applieil. 

We  have  also  obtained  good  results  from  mild  emollient  ointments, 
with  or  without  antiseptic  ingredients.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  special 
combination  is  essentially  more  useful  than  plain  petrolatum  or  cold 
cream.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  eruption,  these  applications  are  quite 
grateful  to  the  skin,  and  later  on  they  serve  to  soften  the  purulent 


detiris.  which  rAn  ihen  l«e  more  easilr  removed  from  llie  (aoe.  In 
CAses,  where  the  ireatmeiit  of  ihe  face  is  neglected,  tbc  od«  <*  ■■■ 
offensive,  and  the  ulceraiions  appear  to  be  deeper  at>d  (oiondlf 
more  disfiguring  pitting. 

We  have  frequejilly  incorporated  carbolic  acid,  ari^lol.  Una 
'  Biercurr,  etc.,  in  the  ointments  applied.     As  above  staled,  ht 


these  ilid  not  seem  to  materially  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  applications 
To  soften  the  cnists  from  the  skin,  nothing  is  better  than  a  salve  of  thi 
following  composition; 


We  have  found  great  benefit  to  result  from  the  use  of  baths  give 
during  the  stage  of  piLstulatlon  and  desiccation.    These  may  be  mad 
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antiseptic  by  the  addition  of  creolin  (1 :  600)  or  bichloride  of  mercury 
(1 :  10,000  to  1 :  20,000).  The  purulent  accumulations  and  crusts 
are  detached  from  the  skin  by  the  baths,  and  the  associated  septic  fever 
is  greatly  lessened.  Furthermore,  the  liability  to  pyogenic  skin  complica- 
tions is  diminished.  When  it  is  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  employ 
antiseptic  baths,  much  good  will  often  be  derived  from  opening  and 
evacuating  the  pustules,  and  washing  the  bases  with  absorbent  cotton 
saturated  with  a  1 :  5000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

When  extensive  impetigo  exists  we  employ  a  bichloride  bath  and  then 
dust  the  patient  with  a  weak  aristol  or  iodofonn  talcum  powder.  An 
ointment  which  will  be  found  useful  in  treating  impetigo  pustules  is: 

9;— Hydrargyri  ammoniati gr.  x. 

Paly,  amyll, 

Paly,  ztnci  oxldi da  Sij. 

Petrolati Sas. 

Treatment  of  Eye  Complications.^ — ^The  air  in  the  sick-room  or 
hospital  ward  should  be  changed  as  frequently  as  possible.  The  hands 
of  the  patient  should  be  encased  in  gloves  or  protective  bandages  to 
prevent  contamination  of  the  eyes.  As  a  matter  of  daily  routine  the 
eyes  should  be  flushed  copiously  with  warmed,  weak,  salt  or  boracic 
acid  solutions.  The  edges  of  the  eyelids  should  be  anointed  with 
vaselin.  In  all  examinations  of  the  eyes  great  care  must  be  used  in 
the  manipulation,  lest  the  cornea  be  injured. 

In  the  early  stages,  when  the  eyes  are  hot  and  flushed  and  feel  heavy, 
a  douche  or  spray  of  ice-cold  water  often  brings  relief.  In  excessive 
hypenemia,  frequent  bathing  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  will 
have  a  soothing  effect.  In  other  cases,  cloths  saturated  with  lead-water 
and  laudanum,  or  ice-cold  compresses  may  be  laid  upon  the  closed 
lids. 

The  conjunctival  sac  should  be  frequently  flushed  with  warm  boracic 
acid  solutions.  At  bed-time  the  edges  of  the  lids  should  be  anointed 
with  vaselin,  or  with  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  in  vaselin,  1  grain  to  the 
drachm,  to  prevent  their  becoming  glued  together. 

When  conjunctivitis  sets  in  with  a  mucous  or  mucopurulent  discharge, 
mild  astringents  should  be  used;  saturated  solutions  of  boracic  acid, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  few  grains  of  sodium  chloride,  can  be  employed. 
The  lids  are  to  be  inverted  and  the  mucous  surfaces  painted  with  weak 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  (1  to  5  grains  to  the  ounce)  or  protargol 
in  5  to  10  per  cent,  solution  may  be  satisfactorily  employed.  In  some 
instances  the  discharge  may  be  so  free  that  stronger  astringents  must 
be  used.  Here  no  more  efficient  remedy  than  silver  nitrate  can  be 
applied,  for  in  its  action  it  is  germicidal  as  well  as  caustic.  When  the 
lids  are  tense  and  board-like,  however,  and  their  mucous  surfaces 
covered  with  a  gray  film  or  false  membrane,  it  is  not  to  be  used;  but 
only  when  the  lids  are  relaxed,  the  discharge  creamy,  the  conjunctiva 

1  The  chapter  on  the  Treatment  of  Eye  Coraplicaiions  has  been  kindly  prepared  for  us  by  Dr. 
Button  K.  Chance,  whom  we  have  frequently  called  in  consultation  to  advise  us  in  the  treatment 
of  WTere  ocular  lesions  at  ibe  Municipal  Hospital. 
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red,  and  the  relrotarsal  folds  puckered.  After  thorouf^hly  cleansing 
them  the  conjunctival  surfaces  should  be  brushed  daily  with  strong 
silver  solution,  10  lo  20  grains  to  the  ounce;  the  excess  of  tJie  Unig 
is  to  be  washed  away  by  an  abundance  of  common  salt  solution. 

These  washings  are  to  be  repeated  imtil  the  membrane  is  clear  and 
red,  and  as  long  as  the  discliarge  is  abundant  the  use  of  silver  is  ind'- 
cated. 

The  edges  of  the  lids  are  to  be  greased  with  vaselin,  and  they  are 
then  to  be  restored  to  their  normal  position.  The  pressure  on  the 
globe,  cause<i  by  the  swollen  lids  may  be  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the 
cutting  of  the  outer  canthus.  A  canthotomy  may  have  to  be  done  also 
to  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  cornea. 

Persistent  and  increasing  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva  demands  snip- 
ping in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  cornea. 

When  the  lids  are  tense  and  the  secretion  flocculeni,  the  local  applica- 
tion of  cold  is  most  useful.  The  readiest  means  of  applying  it  is  as 
follows:  Small  squares  of  lint  of  several  thicknesses  of  gauze  are 
placed  on  a  block  of  ice.  When  these  are  colrl  the  excess  of  water  b 
squeezed  out  from  them  and  they  are  laid  on  the  swollen  lids.  They 
must  be  changed  sufficiently  often  to  maintain  a  uniform  coldness. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  them  continuously,  while 
in  others  they  need  be  used  for  short  periods  only  several  times  a 
day. 

When  the  cornea  is  involved  great  care  must  be  exerei.sed  during  any 
manipulation,  lest  pressure  be  exerted  on  the  globe. 

Efforts  at  cleanliness  must  be  redoubled.  Solutions  of  atropine  of 
four  grains  to  the  ounce  are  to  be  used  twice  or  thrice  daily,  to  effect 
complete  mydriasis,  when  the  ulceration  is  central.  But  if  the  ulceration 
be  marginal  eserine  salicylate  in  weak  solution,  one-quarter  grain  to 
the  ounce,  may  be  used,  but  with  great  carefulness,  as  this  drug  is 
liable  to  increase  the  hyperemia  of  the  iris,  with  consequent  iritis. 
Therefore,  the  use  of  this  drug  should  be  discontinued  when  the  pupil 
has  become  contracted.  Ice  must  be  discontinued  and  hot  compresses 
are  to  be  substituted.  Squares  of  gauze  wrung  out  of  water  which  is 
kept  at  about  110°  F.  are  to  be  frequently  applied. 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  all  of  the  discharges  and 
to  restore  the  conjunctiva  to  its  normal  condition.  The  lids  are  to  be 
separated  very  gently  and  all  of  the  tenacious  secretion  is  to  be  wiped 
off  with  swabs  of  cotton.  The  conjunctival  sac  is  then  to  be  flushed 
vrith  warm  boric  solutions.  This  attention  should  be  given  every  hour, 
or,  if  necessary,  at  even  shorter  intervals.  Although  other  stronger 
antiseptics  may  be  tried,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  careful  and 
persistent  use  of  mild  boric  acid  or  weak  bichloride  of  raereuty 
solutions  should  yield  the  best  results. 

Where  perforation  of  the  cornea  is  threatening,  the  edges  of  the  ulcer 
must  l>e  cauterized  at  once.  Here  a  dull  hot  probe,  thoroughly  applied, 
may  end  the  process.  We  have  used,  besides  the  hot  probe,  solutions 
■of  carbolic  acid,  of  iodine,  and  crystals  of  trichloracetic  acid.    If  there 
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be  not  too  much  conjunctival  secretion,  a  well-applied  roller  bandage 
may  afford  the  proper  support  to  the  already  weakened  corneal  mem- 
brane. 

A  low  grade  of  conjunctivitis  may  persist  for  a  week  or  even  months 
after  convalescence  from  smallpox  in  persons  whose  illness  has  been 
complicated  by  serious  conjunctival  inflammation.  Here  the  use  of 
stimulating  astringents  like  the  boroglyceride  or  the  glycerole  of  tannin 
act  with  signal  advantage.  Argentamin,  2  to  5  per  cent.,  or  largin, 
5  to  10  per  cent.,  may  be  tried. 

Formalin,  1:5000,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  three-quarters  of  a 
grain  to  the  pint,  may  be  used  with  success  in  more  severe  cases  with 
considerable  discharge. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CmCKENPOX. 


_-    SynonTIIlS. — Varicella;  formerly,  ]'ariola  cri/Malliiia,  ]'ariola  i 
Variola  spuria.     English,  formerly,    irnler  pock,  ijlans  port::  (jrntiiui, 
Varicellen,  WasacrpiKken,  IViad  bUUtem,  Sehafpoeken:  Frencli,  la  twri-  j 
celk,  la  v&roleHe:  Italian,  Mi.rtnglione,  ravaghone. 

Definition. — Cliickenpox  is  an  acute,  highly  roiitaginus  disease, 
occnrring  chiefly  in  children,  characterized  by  an  cniption  of  vewoiilar  J 
type,  appearing  in  crnpf<  and  accompanied  by  null)  febrile  disturbance)  J 
which  usually  lie^ns  with  the  appearance  m  the  cutaneous  outbiriikr  J 
The  lesions  dry  in  a  few  (iays  intq  crusts.  One  attack  protects  for  1 
life  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  I 

Sitory. — Chickenpox  is  doubtless  a  disease  of  great  antiquity,  J 
althourii  for  centuries  it  was  confounded  with  smallpox.    The  Arabian  ] 
phymcian,  Rhazes,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  centuty,  made  mention  of  a 
mild  or  spurious  eruption  which  was  not  piotedive  against  epidemte 
smallpox.    Tie  Sicilian  physician,  Ingrassuis,  seems  to  have  been  tbe| 
first  to  have  described  varicella  in  accurate  temu;  this  appeaFe<l  i 
woriE  entitled  PretenuUural  SweUinga,  written  in  l.~)5:i.     Vidus  Vidiu^ 
an  anatomist  and  physician,  wrote  some  forty  year.s  later,  employing  for^ 
varicella  the  term  cryslalii  or  variolce  crystaUina;  a  ilesignation  wliicli 
clung'  to  the  disease  for  many  years. 

Sydenham  makes  no  mention  of  the  disease.  An  admirable  descrip- 
tion, which  admits  of  no  room  for  doubt,  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  pen  of  Rlverius,  who  wrote  in  1646. 

Morton's  writings  on  the  subject  are  of  historical  value,  because, 
according  to  Gregory,  he  remarks  that  the  disease  was  vulgarly  known 
as  chickenpox.  'I'his  appears  to  be  the  first  mention  of  this  term  in 
literature.  The  name  chickenpox  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word 
deer,  a  chicken-pea,  the  French  word  for  the  same  being  chiche.  Morton 
(1694)  referred  to  varicella  under  the  title  variolT  admodum  benigriT,  re- 
garding the  disease,  as  did  all  of  his  contemporaries,  as  a  variety  of  small- 
pox. In  1696 Harveycontributed some importantwritingson the  subject. 

Although  the  credit  of  recognizing  the  duality  of  chickenpox  and 
smallpox  is  commonly  given  to  Heberden,  it  in  reality  belongs  to  Fuller, 
who,  in  1730,  expressed  his  views  in  the  following  interesting  language: 
"The  pestilence  can  never  bree*!  the  smallpox,  nor  the  smallpox  the 
measles,  nor  they  the  crystals  or  chickenpox,  any  more  than  a  hen  can 
breed  a  duck,  a  wolf  a  sheep,  or  a  thistle  figs,  and  therefore  one  sort 
cannot  be  preservative  against  any  other  sort."  ' 

I  Quoted  b;  ti«e,  Rej-noldi'  Sytte 
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In  1767  Heberden  contributed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  a  carefully  prepared  thesis  in  which 
he  urged  the  dissociation  of  smallpox  and  chickenpox.  He  employed, 
however,  the  unfortunate  title  of  variolce  pusiUce,  ignoring  the  term 
varicella  which  had  been  introduced  a  few  years  before  (1764)  by 
Vogel  in  Germany.  His  work,  though  at  first  strongly  criticized, 
became  for  many  years  the  acknowledged  classic  on  the  subject.  The 
term  varicella  is  a  diminutive  for  varus,  a  pimple. 

In  Grermany,  Sennert  in  1676  was  the  first  writer  to  call  attention  to 
varicella.  In  Holland,  Diemerbroek  was  the  physician  to  achieve  this 
distinction.  In  the  following  century  the  most  important  literary 
contributions  were  made  by  Frank,  of  Vienna,  in  1805;  Willan,  of 
London,  in  1806;  Heim,  of  Beriin,  in  1809;  and  Mohl,  of  Copenhagen, 
in  1817. 

In  1820,  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  obscured  the  comprehension  of  the 
disease  by  reasserting  the  old  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  variola  and 
varicella,  thus  leading  medical  opinion  into  one  of  those  by-paths  which 
so  constantly  cross  the  road  of  medical  progress. 

And  again  in  1866  there  appeared  a  champion  of  the  doctrine  of 
unity,  in  no  less  a  person  than  Ferdinand  Hebra,  the  great  Viennese 
dermatologist.  Hebra  regarded  varicella  as  a  mild  form  of  smallpox. 
He  wrote:  "I  apply,  then,  the  name  variola  vera  to  the  most  severe 
form  of  thb  disease,  that  in  which  the  eruption  is  abundant  and  the 
fever  intense,  and  in  which  a  fatal  result  is  often  observed.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  use  the  term  varicella  for  cases  in  which  the  rash  is  very 
scanty  and  which  run  a  favorable  course  and  always  terminate  in 
recovery."  And,  again,  ''There  is  positive  proof  that  varicella  may 
generate  variola  or  varioloid,  and,  conversely,  variola  may  produce  in 
another  individual  varicella." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  mild  cases  of  smallpox  were  regarded 
by  Hebra  as  varicella  the  above  statements  need  occasion  no  surprise. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  how  a  close  obser\'er  like  Hebra 
could  have  convinced  himself  that  there  was  no  chickenpox  distinct 
from  smallpox.  Hebra's  large  experience  in  smallpox  and  his  fame  as 
a  teacher  led  to  an  acceptance  of  his  views  in  many  quarters.  Cursch- 
mann,  writing  in  1875,  says:  ** Concerning  the  relation  of  varicella  to 
variola,  no  perfect  unity  of  opinion  has  yet  been  reached.  While  Hebra's 
view  of  the  close  connection  of  the  processes  was  universally  respected 
until  a  short  time  since,  and  has  its  supporters  even  at  the  present  day, 
authoritative  voices  are  again  raised  in  favor  of  their  separation." 

Hebra's  views  were  taught  by  his  successor,  Kaposi,  until  his  death 
a  few  years  ago.  Kassowitz,  of  Vienna,  has  also  tenaciously  adhered 
to  the  view  of  the  identity  of  smallpox  and  chickenpox. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  proposition  so  readily  capable  of  proof  as  the 
distinctiveness  of  smallpox  and  chickenpox  should  be  repudiated  by 
such  eminent  teachers  and  observers.  The  chief  explanation  of  the 
astounding  assertions  they  make  is  the  unwarranted  use  of  the  term 
varicella  to  designate  very  mild  cases^of  infantile  smallpox.    This  and 
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the  failure  to  recognize  chickenpox  as  a  separate  disease  accounl  for  i 
the  discrepancies   of  these  observers  as   comparwi   with   the  almost 
universal  teaching.  i 

With  these  few  exceptions,  physicians  throughout  the  world  are 
af^reed  that  chickenpox  is  a  distinct  disease  having  no  relationship 
whatsoever  to  smallpox. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  supererogation  at  the  present  day  to  produce   | 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  duality  of  these  two  diseases. 


ETIOLOGY. 

Age. — Chickenpox  \s  essenliallj  a  disease  of  early  childhood.  It  is 
most  common  between  the  ages  of  one  and  seven  years.  Although  it 
develops  at  times  in  infants  at  the  breast,  they  more  commonly  escape 
the  infection  when  exposed  to  it.  The  statement  made  by  many  authors 
that  chickenpox  is  excessively  rare  in  adults  requires  qualification;  this 
view  has  been  so  commonly  held  for  many  years  that  we  have  deemed 
it  advisable  to  discuss  the  subject  of  adult  varicella  under  special  caption. 
We  have  within  a  few  years  seen  two  score  or  more  cases  of  chicken- 
pox  in  adults,  and  similar  experiences  have  been  recently  reported  by 
others.  The  most  advancefl  age  at  which  we  have  seen  the  disease  is 
forty-nine  years.  The  younge.st  period  at  which  varicella  appears  lo 
have  been  observed  is  recorded  by  Senator,  who  saw  an  infant  of  eleven 
days  with  the  disease. 

The  following  table,  compi lei  1  by  Gee'  from  the  records  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  London,  shows  the  age  incidence  among  children: 

Boyi.  Glrli.         Total. 

Under  Imontb 2  0  I 

"       Z  monttu I  A  S 


I 


Varicella  prevails  more  at  certain  times  than  at  others  and  may  occur 
in  epidemics.  In  large  centres  of  population,  however,  the  disease  is 
like  scarlet  fever,  endemic,  and  to  a  certain  extent  always  present. 
The  mildness  of  chickenpox  favors  its  dissemination,  inasmuch  as 
children  frequently  attend  schools  while  still  in  an  infectious  state. 
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Susceptibility  is  not  influenced  by  race,  the  negro  and  the  Caucasian 
taking  the  disease  with  equal  facility.  Neither  does  varicella  seem  to 
be  influenced  by  climate  or  season. 

While  varicella  is  extremely  contagious,  its  infecting  power  is  not  as 
intense  as  that  of  measles  or  smallpox,  and  it  is  an  easier  disease  to 
control  by  isolation.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  infection  gains  entrance 
to  the  individual  through  the  respiratory  tract.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  chickenpox  is  contracted  by  direct  exposure  to  a  person  suflFering 
from  the  disease.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  afiFection  may  be  carried 
by  a  third  person  or  through  the  agency  of  infected  objects,  but  this 
is  in  all  probability  unconmion.  It  is  possible  for  the  disease  to  be 
transferred  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption;  this  is  exemplified 
in  the  follo^dng  case: 

A  physician's  daughter,  aged  sixteen  years,  developed  a  slight  sore 
throat  and  a  little  fever,  and  was  isolated  in  a  room  in  the  upper  story 
of  her  home.  A  small,  whitish  patch  was  noticed  on  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall.  On  the  following  day  the  eruption  of  chickenpox 
appeared.  An  eight-year-old  brother  who  was  with  the  patient  on  the 
previous  day  was  kept  in  a  dbtant  part  of  the  house,  out  of  all  communi- 
cation with  the  sister  or  her  attendants.  Sixteen  days  after  exposure, 
the  same  having  taken  place  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
the  boy  developed  chickenpox. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  varicella  should  occasionally  be  communicated 
before  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  outbreak,  when  we  remember 
that  smallpox  may  be  transmitted  during  the  initial  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

How  long  a  patient  remains  capable  of  transmitting  the  infection  has 
not  been  definitely  determined.  Nor  is  it  known  whether  the  infective 
agent  is  present  in  the  crusts,  as  is  the  case  in  smallpox.  In  the  absence 
of  positive  knowledge  on  this  point,  it  is  wise,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
tagion, to  isolate  the  patient  until  the  skin  is  entirely  free  of  the  original 
crusts.  Crusts  due  to  secondary  infection  of  the  skin  are  not  capable 
of  transmitting  the  disease. 

Second  attacks  of  chickenpox  are  of  great  rarity.  Thomas  never 
observed  a  second  attack,  an  experience  which  corresponds  with  ours. 
Gerhardt  is  said  to  have  treated  a  child  with  three  attacks,  and  a  similar 
obser\^ation  is  recorded  by  Heim.  Vetter  states  that  he  saw  the  child 
of  a  physician  who  had  two  attacks  of  chickenpox  within  fourteen  days. 
Neale*  reports  a  second  attack  of  varicella  after  an  inter\'al  of  ten  days. 
Trousseau,  Boeck,  Kassowitz,Hufeland,  and  Canstatt  have  also  reported 
cases.  These  isolated  instances  do  not, 'however,  controvert  the  general 
experience  of  physicians  that  one  attack  of  chickenpox,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  protects  against  future  attacks. 

Lioculability  of  Varicellous  Fluid. — Numerous  investigators  have 
endeavored  to  determine  whether  varicella  can  be  communicated  by 
inoculation.     Willan  believed  that  the  disease  could  be  thus  trans- 

>  lADcet,  1K9I,  ii. 
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mitted,  but  Gregory  remarks  that  "his  experiments  are  few  and.  to  my 
mind,  unsatisfactory."  Bryce,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1SI6.  made  ettetisive 
trials,  with  negative  results.  He  states'  that  he  has  inot-ulate^l  with  the 
Euid  of  varicella  vera,  at  all  periods  of  the  disease,  and  at  all  seHMtns 
of  the  year,  children  who  had  never  undergone  either  smallpox  or 
cowpox,  and  yet  he  had  never  been  successful  in  producing  from  il 
either  variola  or  varicella. 

Delpech,  in  1843-44,  attempted  to  inoculate  patients  with  varicella 
at  the  Hospital  Necker  in  Paris,  but  with  unsuccessful  results,'  Hessa' 
compiled  data  of  113  inoculations  with  varicelloua  fluid;  in  87  of  these 
no  result  was  obtained,  in  17  there  was  merely  a  local  manifestation, 
anti  in  9  cases  a  general  eruption  ensued.  Thomas  obtained  negative 
results  in  his  inoculations  and  mentions  the  fact  that  Heim,  Vetter, 
Czakert,  and  Fleischmann  had  similar  experiences.  J.  I^wia  Smith 
in  Ihis  country  likewise  failed  in  his  attempts  to  transfer  cbickenpox 
to  children  who  had  never  had  the  disease, 

Steiner*  obtained  results  verj-  different  from  those  above  referred  to. 
He  claims  to  have  inoculated  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  developed 
typical  chickenpox.  The  time  elapsing  between  the  inoculation  and  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  in  these  cases  was  eight  days. 

If  the  possibility  of  transmission  of  the  disease  in  the  usual  manner 
wiis  entirely  excluded  in  Steiner's  cases,  his  observations  go  verj'  far 
toward  proving  that  chickenpox  can  be  communicated  by  inoculation. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  negative  results  obtained  by  nearly  nil  other 
investigators,  future  exjieriment  will  be  necessary  to  confirm  the 
successful  inoculations  obtained  by  Steiner. 

Period  of  Incubation.— The  s?,ige  of  incubation  of  cliickeiipox  is 
ordinarily  longer  and  more  variable  than  that  of  smallpox  or  measles. 
Different  observers  assign  rather  variant  limits  to  this  period,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  quotations: 

Gregory*  says  "it  does  not  exceed  four  days  and  is  certainly  less  than 
a  week;"  Heberden*  places  it  at  eight  or  nine  days;  Trousseau,'  "fifteen 
to  twenty-seven  days;"  Gee,'  "at  about  a  fortnight;"  Thomas,'  thirteen 
to  seventeen  days;  Delpech,  twelve  days;  Holt,'"  "quite  uniformly  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  days;"  Corlett,"  ten  to  nineteen  days. 

Our  experience  would  lead  us  to  regard  fourteen  to  seventeen  days 
as  the  usual  period,  although  we  have  observed  it  to  extend  over  nineteen 
days  and  even  as  long  as  twenty-one  days.  It  is  possible  that  m  rare 
cases  it  may  be  less  than  ten  days  and  longer  than  three  weeks. 

In  16  cases  occurring  in  an  outbreak  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  we 


>  Quoted  byGregOTT. 
<  Wiener  med.  Wocben..  \«!b.  No.  16. 

'  Leciura  on  tbe  Eruplire  F«Tan.    FInt  American  edlliod,  1&91.  p.  2». 

•  Quoted  by  Ge*.    Loc.  oil. 

'  LecCann  on  CIIdIckI  MedLcLoe.    Amerloin  edition.  PblUdelpbU,  1SS2.  p.  136. 

>  BeTDOlda'  System  of  Medieine.    Amerlaa  edilloo.  PbllBilelphU.  1S79.  p.  12S. 

•  Zlemisen'i  Eoeycloi>«di»  or  Medictae. 
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were  able  to  fix  the  incubation  stage  quite  accurately.    The  periods 
were  as  follows: 
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Steiner,  who  claims  to  have  successfully  inoculated  varicella  in  eight 
patients  found  the  incubation  stage  in  these  patients  to  be  uniformly 
eight  days.  During  the  incubation  period  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no 
evidences  of  disturbed  health.  Now  and  then,  however,  as  in  some  of 
the  other  exanthemata  the  breeding  of  the  disease  may  give  rise  to  slight 
symptoms,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  lassitude,  and  general  indisposition. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGT. 

Pre-eraptive  Stage. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  chickenpox  is  not 
preceded  by  a  prodromal  illness.  The  onset  of  the  constitutional 
manifestations  is  usually  coincident  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
The  ordinary  history  elicited  from  mothers  is  that  the  eruption  is  the 
first  symptom  to  attract  their  attention,  and  that  the  children  are  not 
ill  prior  to  this  time. 

At  the  Municipal  Hospital  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  temperature  records  of  a  number  of  chickenpox  patients  before  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption;  these  patients  were  convalescent  from 
scarlet  fever  when  they  developed  varicella.  In  almost  every  instance 
the  temperature  remained  about  normal  until  the  chickenpox  eruption 
appeared  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  even  after  the  lesions  had  developed. 

In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  some  little  constitutional  disturbance 
may  be  obser\'ed  a  day  or  two  before  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem. 
This  consists  of  slight  rise  of  temperature,  anorexia,  vague  pains,  and 
chilliness.  More  common  is  it  to  discover  these  symptoms  a  half-day 
or  so  before  the  eruptive  outbreak.  During  the  night  preceding 
the  appearance  of  the  exanthem  the  child  may  he  slightly  feverish  and 
restless.  But  these  mild  precursory  symptoms  should  not  be  regarded 
as  representing  a  prodromal  illness,  for  by  this  term  as  appHed  to 
smallpox  is  meant  a  distinct  stage  preceding  by  two  or  three  days  the 
onset  of  the  eruptive  phenomena. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  varicella 
in  adults  may  occasionally  be  preceded  by  a  prodromal  stage.  While 
most  of  these  patients  give  no  history  of  a  pre-emptive  illness,  a  minority 
of  them  ^nll  volunteer  such  information.  We  have  seen  perhaps  a  half- 
dozen  of  adults  suffering  from  varicella  who  had  distinct  prodro- 
mata.  These  symptoms  consist  usually  of  chilliness,  lassitude,  anorexia, 
nausea,  slight  headache  and  backache,  and  some  elevation  of  temperature 
(101°  to  102°  F.).  These  manifestations  may  precede  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption  by  two  or  three  days,  though  more  often  not  longer 
than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  rare  to  obser\'e  high  fever,  vomiting, 
severe  lumbar  pain,  and  prostration — symptoms  which  usher  in  a  well- 
pronounced  smallpox. 
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In  general;  it  may  be  said  that  a  true  prodromal  stage  in  children 
suffering  from  chickenpox  is  extremely  rare;  in  adults  it  is  by  no  means 
so  infrequent.  When  it  does  occur  it  is  much  milder  than  the  prodromal 
illness  ordinarily  observed  in  smallpox.  A  prodronud  erytheina  is,  in 
rare  cases,  seen  before  the  appearance  of  the  varicellous  eruption,  as  it 
is  at  times  before  the  eruption  of  smallpox  and  measles. 

Thomas  observed  "just  before  the  outbreak  of  a  light  case  of  varicella 
with  ephemeral  though  intense  fever  (lOS.S^^F.,  rectal  temperature)  the 
appearance  of  a  universal  erythema  of  short  duration."  He  adds, 
however,  that  although  he  watched  carefully  for  these  eruptions  thb 
was  the  only  one  he  ever  saw. 

Henoch  is  also  said  to  have  seen  and  described  such  an  erythema. 

A  prodromal  scarlatinoid  rash  preceding  the  appearance  of  the 
varicella  eruption  was  observed  by  us  in  a  patient  admitted  into  the 
scarlet-fever  ward  of  the  Municipal  Hospital  in  the  early  part  of  1902. 
A  girl,  aged  five  years,  was  sent  to  the  hospital  from  a  large  foster 
home.  She  had  had  vomiting,  some  elevation  of  temperature,  and  on 
admission  there  was  a  diffuse  scarlatiniform  rash  covering  the  entire 
trunk.  This  resembled  scarlet  fever  so  strongly  that  an  experienced 
interne  regarded  it  as  the  scarlatina  exanthem.  The  rash  faded  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  and  was  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  number  of  Varicella  vesicles.  At  the  end  of  five  days  after  admission 
to  the  ward,  a  rise  of  temperature  to  lOS^'F.  occurred,  accompanied 
by  sore  throat  and  a  well-pronounced  and  typical  scarlet-fever  rash. 
It  was  evident  that  the  child  contracted  scarlet  fever  in  the  ward.  No 
scarlet  fever  existed  in  the  foster  home  from  which  the  child  was  received. 

The  Eruptive  Stage. — As  has  been  stated,  the  eruption  is  commonly 
the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention  to  the  disease.  Synchronously 
with  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  outbreak,  or  a  few  hours  before 
or  afterward,  a  varying  degree  of  fever  sets  in.  In  some  cases  this 
does  not  reach  higher  than  90°  F. ;  in  others,  however,  the  pyrexial 
elevation  may  be  most  marked.  Thomas  records  one  case  in  which 
the  initial  temperature  was  105.8°  F.,  and  we  have  on  several  occasions 
observed  temperatures  of  104°  and  10o°  F.  This  high  fever  is,  as  a  rule, 
of  brief  duration,  subsiding  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  to  99°  or 
100°  F.  High  fever  does  not  necessarily  presage  the  development  of  a 
profuse  eru{)tion.  We  have  seen  a  temperature  of  104°  in  a  case  with 
scant  and  abortive  lesions. 

The  temperature  commonly  falls  to  normal  in  the  course  of  one  to 
three  days.  Where  the  eruption  is  copious,  however,  moderate  fever 
niav  persist  for  four  or  five  davs.  In  cases  in  which  the  varicellous 
lesions  heconie  secondarily  infected,  the  temperature  may  continue 
above  normal  for  a  fortnight  or  even  longer. 

The  Eruption.  -  ^riie  eruption  of  chickenpox  usually  appears  first  on 
the  l)ack  or  the  face,  althon^jh  other  rcfrions  niav  he  the  seat  of  the 
initial  lesions.  Irregular  extension  tlien  occurs,  new  lesions  developing 
on  difi'erent  ])()rtions  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  hiury  scalp  is 
nearly  alwavs  beset  with\soine  vesicles. 
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The  distribution  of  the  eruption  is  subject  to  some  variation,  but  is 
tolerably  uniform  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  trunk,  particularly  the 
back,  is  relatively  more  profusely  attacked  than  the  distal  portions  of 
the  extremities — the  wrists,  ankles,  hands,  and  feet.  The  face  usually 
presents  a  moderate  number  of  discrete  vesicles.  It  is  rare  for  the 
face  to  escape  completely,  although  at  times  but  two  or  three  lesions 
may  he  present.  At  other  times,  in  copious  eruptions,  quite  an  abund- 
ance  of  lesions  may  be  seen  on  the  face.  The  arms  and  legs  are  seldom 
profusely  attacked  except  in  unusually  extensive  cases. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  writers  that  varicellous  lesions  do  not 
occur  upon  the  palms  and  soles.  It  is  true  that  in  most  cases  the  palmar 
and  plantar  surfaces  are  free  of  eruption;  but  it  is  by  no  means  rare 


cnuted  lUge,  aboul  the  fourth  day  of  the  dtseue. 


to  find  a  few  vesicles  in  these  repons,  and  in  severe  cases  the  lesions 
may  be  fairly  numerous. 

The  palms  and  soles  are  much  less  frequently  and  less  abundantly 
involved  than  in  smallpox,  in  which  disease  some  lesions  are  nearly 
always  present  in  these  region.?.  The  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  and 
feet  are  likewise  relatively  lightly  affected  compared  with  the  general 
extent  of  the  eruption.  In  fact  it  may  be  stated  that  the  distal  portions 
of  the  extremities  usually  suffer  but  little  in  chickenpox;  the  eruption 
prefers  the  covered  surfaces. 

The  distribution  of  the  eruption  may,  to  some  extent,  be  influenced 
by  irritation  of  the  skin  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  lesions.  We 
have  seen  a  profuse  crop  of  lesions  develop  over  a  rectangular  area 
on  the  sternum  to  which  a  mustarrl  plaster  had  been  applied  during 
the  pre-emptive  period.     Any  irritant  by  increasing  the  vascularity  of 
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the  skin  may  attract  lesions  to  the  repon  thus  irritated.     It  is  not  so 

common,  however,  to  observe  an    increase  of  the  eruption   from  this 

Ci  as    it   is    in   smallpox.    In   the  latter  di.iease  the  influence  of 

-eous  congestion  in  determininj*  an  increase  of  the  eruption  in  a 

area  is  emphasized  by  frequent  experience.  ' 

linanly  by  the  time  that  the  physician  is  called  to  see  a  child  with 

'OX  vesicles  are  observable  upon  the  l>ody.      If  the  akin  is 

examined  early  it  will  be  noted  tliat  the  vesicles  are  usually 

^"lea  by  erythematous  spots.     These  are  pea  to  bean  sized,  rosy 

color,  and  in  appearance  not  unlike  the  rase  spots  of  typhoiii 

r,  or  fleabites.     Very  soon  the  centres  of  the  macules  become  raised 

ana  small  vesicles  are  formed  which  rapidly  increase  in  size.     In  some 

cases  the   rasy  macules  are  elevated,  somewhat   acuminated,  ami  in 

ri  represent  papules. 

Liration    of  the   transitional   le      ns   before   vesiculation    lakes 
remely  variable.     At  times  ;    me  of  the  lesions  of  varirelU 
macular  or  papular  stage  and  never  go  on  to  the  develop- 
les.    Indeed,  Thomas  mentions  a  case,  the  nature  of  which 
■  -IV  the  previous  occurrence  of  varicella  in  a  sister,  in  which 
i"nts  (roseolip)  persisted  for  thirty-six  hours  and  then 
)ut  the  formation  of  any  vesicles  whatever.    Varicella 
ipment  of  vesicles  must,  however,  he  extremely  rare. 
Varicelii"--         icles  may  spring  up  so  rapidly  that  they  ap]»oar  to 
arise  direc  ,.n  the  nonnul  skin.     We  were  enabled  to  determine 

in  one  ins  lc  that  vesicles  developed  in  less  than  four  hours.  A 
trained  nunse  bathed  a  child  at  II  a.m.  and  carefully  examine<i  the 
skin  for  an  eruption  without  di.scovering  any.  At  3  r.M.,  four  hours 
later,  we  examined  the  child  and  found  several  fully  formed,  tense, 
varicellous  vesicles  on  the  trunk. 

The  lesions  often  look  as  if  they  had  been  produced  by  dropa  of 
scalding  water  sprinkled  upon  the  skin.  They  are  superficially  situated, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  deeper-seated  vesicles  of  smallpox. 
The  epidermal  roof  of  the  vesicle  is  thin  and  readily  ruptured. 

The  vesicles  of  chickenpox  vary  greatly  in  size;  they  may  be  no 
larger  than  a  pinhead,  or  they  may  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  large  pea. 
They  are  commonly  tense,  although  rarely  as  hard  as  the  variolous 
vesicle.  Slight  traumatism,  such  as  is  produced  by  scratching  or  the 
friction  of  clothing,  suffices  to  rupture  the  vesicle.  The  fluid  from  an 
early  vesicle  is  clear  and  watery  in  appearance;  later  it  becomes  turbid 
or  lactescent.  The  vesicles  are  round  or  oval,  the  shape  being  some- 
what  determined  by  the  lines  of  cleavage  of  the  skin.  In  the  axillary 
and  lateral  costal  regions  they  are  commonly  oval,  the  long  axis  corre- 
sponding with  the  direction  of  the  ribs. 

Chickenpox  vesicles  are  commonly  surrounded  by  a  reddish  areola. 
This  may  be  narrow,  measuring  but  an  eighth  of  an  inch;  in  other  cases, 
however,  it  may  have  a  breadth  of  a  half-inch  or  more. 

Much  diagnostic  value  has  been  attributed  by  some  observers  to 
the  comparative  degree   of  evacuation   of  chickenpox  and   smallpox 
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A  Severe  Attack  of  Chickenpox,  sho»Afing  Lesions  In  Various 
Stages  or  Development  Ifourth  day).  Relative  sp>arslty  of  lesions 
on  the  face  as  compared  with  the  trunk. 
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vesicles  effected  by  puncturing  them  with  a  needle.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  varicella  vesicle  is  often  completely  emptied,  and  the  variolous 
vesicle,  owing  to  its  more  multilocular  structure,  less  completely  evac- 
uated, but  little  value  should  be  placed  upon  this  test.  There  is  too 
much  latitude  possible  in  the  interpretation  of  the  degree  of  evacuation 
effected. 

The  eruption  of  chickenpox  appears  in  crops.  The  first  outbreak 
commonly  consists  of  a  dozen  to  fifteen  lesions.  After  an  interval  of 
some  hours,  usually  a  day  or  so,  a  second  crop  appears  which  often 
numerically  exceeds  the  first.  Twenty-four  hours  later  a  third  out- 
break may  occur  and  new  lesions  may  thus  continue  to  appear  for  four 
or  five  days  or  even  a  week.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lesions  are 
of  different  age,  they  are  seen  in  varying  stages  of  evolution  and  invo- 
lution. There  may  be  present  at  the  same  time  small,  new,  tense  vesicles; 
older,  drying  vesicopustules,  and,  in  addition,  dark-colored  crusts 
which  represent  the  remains  of  the  first  vesicles.  This  multiformity 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  eruption  of  chickenpox. 

The  duration  of  the  individual  lesions  of  chickenpox  is  brief.  The 
vesicles,  after  reaching  the  acme  of  their  development,  become  flaccid, 
and  in  from  one  to  three  days  dry  into  crusts.  The  unruptured  vesicle 
desiccates  first  at  its  central  summit.  Lesions  which  are  ruptured  by 
mechanical  force  give  exit  to  a  fluid  which  forms  an  irregularly  shaped 
crust. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  vesicle  is  at  first  as  clear  as  water;  it  later 
becomes  turbid  and  finally,  if  unruptured,  quite  punilent.  During  these 
changes  the  vesicle  which  has  in  the  beginning  a  "dewdrop-like'* 
appearance  acquires  a  grayish  or  yellowish  color. 

True  umbilication,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  early  smallpox  vesicle,  does 
not  occur  in  chickenpox.  There  is  sometimes  seen  a  pinpoint-sized 
invagination  of  the  surface  of  a  vesicle  due  to  the  presence  of  a  hair 
follicle.  Commonly  there  is  observed  a  central  sinking  in  of  some  of 
the  vesicles  or  vesicopustules  due  to  partial  evacuation  and  central 
drying.  This  is  also  seen  in  the  late  pustular  stage  of  smallpox,  and 
might  be  called  a  secondary  umbilication. 

As  the  vesicles  of  chickenpox  begin  to  dry  there  not  infrequently 
develops  a  flat,  vesicular,  spreading  ring  upon  the  border  of  the  crust; 
beneath  the  raised-up  epidermis  is  a  little  puriform  fluid.  The  lesions 
may,  as  a  result  of  this  process,  spread  to  the  size  of  a  silver  quarter 
or  half  dollar.  This  condition  is  extremely  common  in  smallpox  and 
has  l)een  called  **  impetigo  variolosa."  The  process  being  the  same 
in  chickenpox,  the  condition  might  be  appropriately  designated  "impetigo 
varicellosa."  The  cause  of  these  spreading  sores  is  an  infection  of  the 
varicellous  sites  with  streptococci  and  staphylococci  present  upon  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  In  extensive  eruptions  where  there  is  much  of 
this  impetigo,  moderate  elevation  of  temperature  may  develop,  giving 
rise  to  a  secondary  fever. 

ITie  extent  of  the  varicellous  eruption  is  extremely  variable.  The 
total  number  of  lesions  in  some  cases  may  amount  to  but  a  half-<lozen ; 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  may  cover  almost  completely  the  entire  cutaneous 
surface  and  number  hundreds  or  even  thousands.  Thomas  says,  "as 
I  many  as  eight  hundred  have  been  counted  or  estimated."  In  a 
copious  eruption  in  a  young  boy  we  counted  one  thousand  four 
hundred  lesions;  shortly  afterward  in  an  older  lad  convalescent  from 
scarlatina  we  encountered  a  much  more  extensive  eruption. 
A  photograph  of  this  boy  is  shown  in  Plate  XLII.  We  estimated 
that  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand  lesions  upon 
the  skin. 

While  neighboring  and  closely  set  vesicles  may  occasionally  coalesce, 
one  never  sees  a  confluence  of  the  lesions  such  as  is  observed  in  smallpox. 

Scarring  After  Varicella. —It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  varicella 

i  lesions  to  be  followed  by  scars.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  the  nde  for  patients 
to  have  one  or  several  cicatrices  which  persist  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  eruption.  These  are  from  pinhead  to  pea  sized,  rounded  or  oval, 
and  excavated  to  a  variable  degree.  In  severe  cases  the  number  may 
reach  a  half-dozen  or  a  dozen  or  more.  They  are  never,  however,  as 
numerous  as  is  seen  in  smallpox.  The  scars  result  from  a  destruction 
of  the  papillarj-  layer  of  the  true  skin;  this  may  be  due  to  secondarj- 
infection  as  a  result  of  scratching,  but  it  may  occur  entirely  apart  from 
this  cause.  Chickenpox  vesicles  at  times  break  down  early  and  pro*lucr 
8  necrosis  of  the  underlying  corium;  the  ulcer  left  heals  with  the  form- 
ation of  a  depressed  scar.  Occasionally  a  hypertrophic  scar  or  sort  of 
keloid  forms  at  the  site  of  these  losses  of  tissue. 
The  mwcorw  membratifa  are  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  varicellous 
^  lesions.     It  is  quite  common  to  find  a  few  vesicles  upon  the  soft  and 

hard  palate,  and  these  in  doubtful  cases  are  of  dia^ostic  importance. 
Lesions  are  abo  occasionally  noted  upon  the  buccal  mucous  membrane, 
tongue,  and  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.  Situated  in  these  regions  the 
flaccid  roof  of  the  vesicle  soon  ruptures,  leaving  at  first  a  grayish  pellicle 
of  epithelial  debris  and  later  a  circumscribed  superficial  abrasion, 
surrounded  by  a  reddish  areola  and  resembling  to  some  extent  the 
aore  of  aphthous  stomatitb.  The  eruption  in  the  mouth  is  usually  scant, 
even  in  cases  characterized  by  an  abundant  cutaneous  outbreak.  The 
exanthem,  as  a  rule,  appears  synchronously  with  the  eruption  on  the 
skin,  but  it  may  precede  it.  We  know  of  a  colleague  who  was  perplexed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  circumscribed  patch  on  the  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall  of  his  daughter,  but  who  later  discovered  that  it  was  an  early 
varicellous  lesion  preceding  the  general  eruption  by  about  twelve  hours. 
Henoch  has  seen  varicellous  vesicles  on  the  gums  and  abo  on  the 
conjunctival  mucous  membrane.  Thomas  observed  the  latter  attacked 
only  when  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  eyelid  was  affected.  He 
likewise  under  similar  conditions  noted  involvement  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane. 

Marfan  and  Halle  have  recorded  two  cases  of  involvement  of  the  laiynx, 
one  necessitating  tracheotomy.  The  other  case  succumbed  to  other 
complications  and  on  autopsy  the  remains  of  a  vesicle  were  found  on 
the  right  vocal  cord. 


PLATE  XLI. 


Unusually  Extensive  Eruption  or  Chickenpox  In  which  the 
Lesions  were  Estlnnated  to  Reach  3000  In  number. 


PLATE  XLII. 


Some  patient 
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Varicellous  lesions  are  occasionally  found  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
vagina  and  upon  the  prepuce,  in  which  regions  the  accompanying 
swelling  may  cause  difficulty  in  micturition. 

As  far  as  is  known,  chickoipox  never  attacks  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Partridge,  in  1887,  presented  to  the  New 
York  Pathological  Society  specimens  from  a  child  that  had  died  of 
varicella  complicated  by  bronchopneumonia.  In  the  lai^  intestines 
were  a  number  of  excoriations  which  were  regarded  as  chickenpox 
lesions.'  This  child  had  diarrhcca  during  life,  and  to  our  minds  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  intestinal  lesions  were  of  a  varicellous 
nature. 

Taricella  in  Adolts. — We  have  preferred  to  consider  chickenpox  in 
the  adult  under  special  heading  in  order  to  give  greater  prominence  to 
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the  opinion  that  the  frequency,  of  this  disease  in  aduhs  has  been  under- 
estimated. The  a.ssertions  of  many  writers  of  prominence  have  caused 
varicella  in  adult  life  to  be  regarded  as  a  rata  avis.  Thomas,  whose 
teachings  are  base<l  upon  a  large  and  well-digested  experience,  states: 
"Varicella  is  a  disease  of  childhoo<l,  and  attacks  by  preference  young 
children,  and  even  sucklings.  In  children  over  ten  years  of  age  attacks 
are  infrequent,  and  /  never  saw  an  adult  suffering  from  varicella."  And 
again,  "the  predisposition  (to  varicella)  is  wont  to  vanish  of  itself  spon- 
taneously about  the  eleventh  year.'"  Von  Jiirgensen*  remarks:  "With 
regard  to  the  ilifferences  between  variola  and  varicella,  it  in  important 
to  state  that  the  latter  is,  if  not  wholly,  yet  practically  limited  to  the 
age  of  childhood — the  first  ten  years  of  life;"  and,  further  on,  "Varicella 
is  a  disease  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  age  of  childhood." 

'  QuoMd  by  JsuBEnm.    Keatlng'a  Cjclopedlk  or  Ulteatea  of  mtldren,  r.  7SI. 

I  Thoinw.     ZlciiiBcn'i  Crclopedla  nl  Medicine,    AmeripaD  edltUin,  187,'..  pp  ««n<l  21. 

'  NoUiiuseri  SjM«m  of  Hedldne.    AmetlcaD  edlUoa,  pp.  2SB-S88. 
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Jonathan  Hutchinson,'  in  a  wide  experience,  saw  one  or  two  cases 
al)Out  the  age  of  twenty  and  states  that  "a  point  of  great  interest  in 
varicella  is  tlie  almost  complete  immunity  of  adults." 

Bohn  encountered  chickenpox   but  once  in  an  adult,  in  a  patient 
aged  sixteen  years,  and  J.  I^ewis  Smith  likewise  saw  but  one  case.  Corlett*   , 
says;  "During  a  period  of  twenty  years  in  which  the  writer  has  been  ■ 
occupied   in   studying  eruptive  disorders,   not   a  single  instance   hu 
ncciirred  In  which  varicella  appearwl  after  the  fifteenth  year." 

The  statement.-*  of  these  various  ohservers  would  lead  one  to  regani  i 
chickenpox  in  adult  life  as  a  great  rarity.    We  grant  that  adult  varicella 
is  not  an  every-day  occurrence,  but  that  it  is  not  of  excessive  rarity  is  i 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  within  eighteen  months  we  have  seen  no  . 
less  than  Ifi  cases  iu  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    During  the  past  thirty-  ' 
two  years  (1870  to  1902)  there  have  been  admitted  into  the  Municipal 
Hospital  35  cases  of  adult  varicella.     Nearly  all  of  these   cases    were  i 
sent  into  the  hospital  under  the  erroneous  diagnosis  of  smallpox.    We  ^ 
were  enabled  to  successfully  vaccinate  all  those  who  were  not  protected 
by  previous  vaccination.  t 

In  a<ldition  to  these  35  cases  we  have  seen  5  other  cases  within  the  ^ 
past  two  years,  (1901-02)  the  particulars  of  which  we  are  able  to  < 
recall, 

T&BLE  OF  AOES  OF  ADDLT  CASES  OF  VaKIOELLA. 


Of  these  patients  32  were  males  and  19  females;  22  were  negroes  and 
29  were  whites.  We  have  also  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  varicella 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  years,  but  these  have  not  been 
included  in  the  above  table. 

The  history  of  a  patient  admitted  into  the  smallpox  wards  some 
few  months  ago  is  of  interest.  An  unvaccinated  man,  aged  thirty-one 
years,  was  sent  into  the  hospital  with  the  diagnosis  of  smallpox;  he  was 
found  to  be  suffering  from  a  curious  papular  and  purpuric  eruption  of 
undetermined  origin.  He  was  immediately  vaccinated  on  both  arms  and 
on  the  leg.  The  vaccinations  were  all  successful,  but  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  he  fell  ill  and  developed  about  a  half-dozen  variolous  lesions. 
He  was  discharfjed  from  the  hospital  about  ten  days  later.  About  a 
week  afterward,  he  developed  at  home  a  fairly  extensive  eruption  of 
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chickenpox.  It  was  evident  that  this  had  been  contracted  in  the  hospital 
from  a  man  suffering  from  varicella  who  was  sent  in  as  a  case  of  small- 
pox, and  who  was  placed  in  a  separate  ward  with  the  above-mentioned 
patient  about  a  week  before  the  latter's  discharge.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  patient  successively  passed  through  attacks  of  cowpox, 
smallpox  (varioloid),  and  chickenpox. 

The  underestimated  frequency  of  chickenpox  in  adults  is  further 
attested  by  the  figures  which  Wanklyn^  presents  of  the  cases  of  varicella 
sent  to  the  diagnosing  station  of  the  Asylums  Board  of  London  during 
the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1901-1902.  Of  200  cases  of  chickenpox 
which  were  seen,  16.7  per  cent.,  or  33  cases,  were  over  eignteen  years 
of  age. 

Lys*  reports  a  family  outbreak  of  chickenpox  attacking  three  sisters, 
all  adults.  On  the  ground  that  chickenpox  was  rare  in  adult  life,  the 
two  sisters  were  permitted  to  associate  with  the  one  originally  attacked, 
with  the  result  that  they  both  contracted  the  disease. 

There  are  certain  features  of  adult  varicella  which  deserve  mention, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  common  in  chickenpox  in  children. 

It  is  not  rare  for  adults  to  feel  ill  a  couple  of  days  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  varicellous  eruption.  There  may  be  malaise,  chilliness, 
headache  and  some  backache,  nausea  and  moderate  rise  of  temperature 
to  101®  or  102®  F.  These  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  observed  in 
smallpox,  but  are  less  severe.  High  fever,  intense  backache,  repeated 
vomiting,  and  prostration  are  absent  in  chickenpox.  Every  now  and 
then  one  will  see  cases  of  varicella  in  adults  in  which  quite  indurated 
papules  will  be  obser\'ed  on  certain  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  particularly 
on  the  thick  skin  of  the  forehead  that  these  are  seen.  Typical  vari- 
cellous vesicles,  however,  will  be  found  elsewhere  upon  the  cutaneous 
surface.  A  significant  sign  in  many  of  these  cases  is  the  presence  of 
vesicles  here  and  there  which  have  undergone  rapid  rupture  and  crust- 
ing, with  the  production  of  a  blackish  or  bluish-black  scab  and  depressed 
in  the  centre;  the  borders  of  these  lesions  are  still  vesicular.  They 
present  the  appearance  of  having  been  excoriated  by  scratching. 

GOMPLIGATIONS  AND  SEQUELJE  OF  GHIOKENPOX. 

Varicella  is  one  of  the  least  dangerous  of  the  various  exanthematous 
diseases,  both  as  regards  mortality  and  liability  to  complications. 
Nevertheless,  a  sufficient  number  of  rare  complications  has  now  been 
recorded  to  show  that  the  affection  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  danger  to 
life.  Most  of  the  complicating  conditions  result  from  infection  of  the 
skin  at  the  site  of  the  varicellous  vesicles. 

It  is  extremely  common  for  the  partially  dried  vesicle  to  spread  upon 
the  border  in  the  form  of  flat  pustules;  or  blebs  of  considerable  size  may 
l)e  formed  which  dry  into  yellowish  friable  crusts.  These  spreading 
pustules  may  attain  the  diameter  of  a  silver  half-dollar.    This  peripheral 

1  British  Medical  Joamal.  Jaly  5, 1902.  s  Ijincet,  May  12. 1883. 
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extension  is  due  to  infection  of  the  lesion  with  the  pyogenic  organisms 
commonly  found  upon  tlie  skin,  and  might  appropriately  be  designated 
iw.peligo  carifellosa.  Most  well-marked  cases  of  chickenpox  show  some 
lesions  which  become  the  seat  of  impetigo.  Tliis  secondary  infection 
is  not  nearly  as  pronouncefl  as  is  seen  in  smallpox;  in  severe  cases  (rf 
the  latter  disease,  an  extensive  impetigo  varioh/ia  almost  invariab^ 
occurs. 

Trousseau'  states  thai  in  an  epidemic  of  chickenpox  which  prevailed' 
in  the  Necker  Hospital  the  fever  ceased  when  the  malady  began,  andi 
during  from  fifteen  to  forty  days  pemphigoid  blebs  appeared  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  leaving,  on  the  surfaces  which  they  had  occu- 
pied, ulcerations  exactly  like  those  of  pemphigus,  which  ulcerations 
continued  for  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

The  "sores"  so  frequently  seen  in  chickenpox,  particularly  when  the 
lesions  are  scratched,  represent  impetigo  lesions.  When  these  sores  are 
numerous  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature  (101°  to  102°  F.) 
may  develop  and  persist  for  several  days. 

As  a  result  of  this  same  infection  the  neighboring  glands  may  l>ecome 
enlarged  and,  in  rare  cases,  undergo  suppuration.  Bov&  and  sid^ 
cutaneous  abscesses  may  occur  as  a  result  of  pyogenic  infection-  These 
are  not  infrequently  seen  upon  the  scalp,  although  any  portion  of  the 
cutaneous  surface  may  be  attacked. 

Erysipelas.— Erysipelas  has  been  reported  as  occurring  after  chicken- 
pox.  Freyer"  speaks  of  a  case  of  erysipelas  migrans  complicating' 
varicella,  and  Holt'  states  that  he  has  known  of  "three  fatal  cases  of 
chickenpox  resulting  from  erj-sipelas,  beginning  alwut  the  pocks." 
When  we  remember  that  erysipelas  is  a  not  uncommon  complication  in 
smallpox,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  occasionally  occur  in  vari- 
cella. 

PysBinia. — Aremaricable  case  of  pyaemia  resulting  from  staphylococcic 
infection  through  the  varicella  lesions  b  reported  by  Brunner.*  The 
child  had  a  suppurative  inflammation  around  the  elbow-joint,  followed 
by  a  double  parotitis  and  abscess  of  the  left  middle  ear,  ending  fatally 
on  the  ninth  day.  Autopsy  disclosed  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  the  pericardium,  the  bronchi,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys. 
The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  was  recovered  from  the  blood,  pus,  and 
urine  during  life. 

Lohr  also  records  a  death  from  chickenpox  resulting  from  mixed 
infection  with  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

Disseminated  Oangrene. — Literature  contains  numerous  references 
to  a  serious  complication  of  chickenpox  which  was  called  by  Hutchinson 
varicella  gangripnosa.  We  have  purposely  avoided  this  name  in  the 
head  line,  inasmuch  as  this  gangrenous  condition  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  varicella  or  even  as  a  complication  pecuhar  to  this  disease. 
It  may  occur  also  in  vaccinia,  variola,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  and  in 

'  Page  1S7.  <  Deutsebe  med,  WoClienicbrlR,  1878,  iv.  pp.  lU-IlS. 

'  Loc.  ell. 

*  Cluoted  bf  BrowD.    Article  on  ■'  Varlcell*."    Tweullelb  Centarr  Praellcc  of  Hedicloe,  IBM. 


npeiigo  VarlcellosB.    A  pyogenic  condition  analogous  lo  bufl 
mltder  than  that  which  develops  about  variolous  pocks. 
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various  pustular  dermatoses;  it  is  true,  however,  that  it  most  commonly 
complicates  varicella/ 

Id  mild  cases  but  one  or  several  varicellous  lesions  may  undergo 
necrosis;  in  more  extensive  cases  many  of  the  vesicles  become  involved. 
The  vesicle  may  either  become  converted  into  a  bleb,  the  gangrenous 
process  beginning  beneath  this  epidermal  elevation,  or  the  vesicle  may 
dry  into  a  dark  crust  and  enlarge  upon  the  periphery.  Upon  removal 
of  the  crust  a  sharply  marginated,  punched-out,  freely  discharging  ulcer 
is  seen.  A  dusky-red  areola  surrounds  the  ulcer  or  eschar.  In  extensive 
cases  the  temperature  rises  to  104®  or  105®  F.,  and  the  patient  rapidly 
sinks.  Lung  complications,  particularly  pulmonary  infarction,  are 
common.  Mild  cases  of  gangrene  may  recover.  The  affection  is 
most  common  in  debilitated  infants,  more  especially  those  in  whom 
the  varicella  is  preceded  by  some  other  illness.  In  Griffith's  case  the 
chickenpox  was  preceded  by  measles,  diphtheria,  and  pneumonia. 

Cases  of  gangrenous  varicella  have  been  reported  by  Hutchinson, 
Dfemme,  Abercrombie,  Andrew,  Crocker,  Buchler,  Jamieson,  Lowen- 
hardt,  Payne,  Stanifooth,  Haward,  Vierordt,  Griffith,  Lockwood,  Silver, 
Woodwanl,  and  others. 

We  have,  on  several  occasions,  observed  localized  gangrene  occurring 
at  the  site  of  smallpox  pustules;  these  cases  all  terminated  fatally. 
Stokes,'  of  Dublin,  reports  a  case  of  vaccinia  gangrsenosa  ending  in 
recovery. 

Ssmovitis  and  Arthritis. — Synovitis  and  arthritis  have  been  reported 
as  rare  complications.  Laudon'  and  Ferret*  have  both  published 
examples  of  joint  involvement  in  chickenpox.  The  patient  of  the 
former,  a  boy  aged  four  years,  developed  high  fever  early  in  the  course 
of  varicella,  followed  by  marked  swelling  of  the  left  elbow-joint.  Re- 
coverj'  took  place  after  several  weeks. 

Semtschenke,  quoted  by  Rille,  saw  2  cases  of  purulent  pleurisy  and 
purulent  arthritis  in  an  epidemic  of  chickenpox  in  Russia. 

Hogyes  reports  a  case  of  varicella  in  a  seven-year-old  girl  followed 
by  nephritis  and  subsequently  by  an  inflammation  of  several  joints, 
accompanied  by  high  fever  and  ending  in  recovery. 

Braquehaye  saw  a  purulent  arthritis  of  the  knee  and  elbow  develop 
on  the  ninth  day  of  a  varicella  which  was  apparently  running  a  normal 
course.  Despite  incision  and  drainage  death  resulted.  On  autopsy  a 
septic  endocarditis  was  also  discovered.* 

Marfan  and  Halle**  describe  2  cases  of  serous  involvement  of  the  larynx 
through  the  presence  of  varicellous  vesicles.  In  one  case,  in  a  boy  of 
three  years,  tracheotomy  was  performed,  the  patient  recovering.  In  the 
other,  a  child  of  nine  months,  with  a  well-marked  chickenpox,  developed 

1  An  excellent  description  of  this  afTection  is  given  by  Crocker  under  the  title  of  "  DcrmatitiR 
(iangnenoM  Infantam."    Tex^book  of  DiDeaaes  of  the  Skin.    American  edition,  1903,  p.  riSS. 
'  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.  June,  1880. 
'  Deutsche  med.  WochenBcbrill,  Leipzig,  1890,  xvl.  p.  5G7. 
«  ProTince  mM.  Lyon.  1889,  iii.  pp.  '2r)6-261. 

*  Quoted  by  Brown.    Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Medicine. 

•  Quoted  by  Brown.    Ibid. 
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stridor  and  dyspnoea;  diphtheria  bacilli  were  absent.     Bronchopneu- 
monia and  diarrhoea  supervened  and  death  resulted;  the  post-mortem    ' 
examination  revealed  the  presence    on  the  right  vocal  cord  of  a  round, 
sliallow  ulcer,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  varicella  vesicle.  ' 

Nephritis. — Nephriti.s  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  complications  i 
and  sequelff  of  varicella.  \Miile  it  occurs  in  only  a  very  minute  pet^  I 
rentage  of  cases,  there  are  in  the  literature  a  sufficient  number  of  reconled 
instances  to  cause  physicians  to  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  its  i 
development  and  to  watch  the  kidneys  in  the  treatment  of  this  otherwise  | 
trivial  disease. 

Henoch'  was  one  of  the  first  to  mention  nephritis  as  a  complication  i 
and  reported  4  cases  following  chickenpos.    Janssen.'  Ilogjes,*  ()p|>en- 
heim,'  Brunner*  Unger,"  Rilie,'  Schwab,  von  Jiirgensen"  and    I>illoii 
Brown"  have  all  described  similar  cases. 

The  nephritis  usually  comes  on  during  the  first  or  second  we^  I 
of  tlie  disease.  It  varies  in  severity  as  does  this  complication  in  otlier  ■ 
infectious  diseases.  In  severe  cases  an  abundance  of  albumin  and  J 
tube  casts  may  be  present  in  the  urine.  As  a  rule,  the  nephriti.i  is  i 
mill!,  recovery  taking  platre  promptly.  Dillon  Brown,  however,  reports  I 
a  case  in  which  the  kidney  involvement  after  a  mild  attack  of  vanrells  J 
ran  a  chronic  course,  ending  fatally  some  ten  years  later,  Iliigyea'  1 
case  terminated  fatally  through  complication  with  pneumonia,  and  J 
Rille  reports  an  uncomplicated  nephritis  ending  in  death  and  shon-ing  2 
on  autopsy  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  kidneys.  1 

Bronchi'tia  and  Bronchopneumonia.— Bronchitis  and  bronchopneu-  J 
nionia  are  mentioneil  as  complications  by  Meigs  anil  Pepper,  and  Rille  -» 
reports    n    jiecnliac    form    of    pleiinijineunionia    ending    fatally    on    the 
nineteenth  day  after  varicella. 

Association  of  Chickenpos  with  Other  EzanthematouB  Diseases. — 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  varicella  to  develop  during  convalescence 
from  other  acute  exanthematous  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
smallpox,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  these  diseases  may  develop  in 
patients  suffering  from  varicella.  It  is  rather  rare  for  these  eruptive 
diseases  to  be  synchronously  present  in  their  acutest  stages;  usually  the 
second  disease  appears  as  the  first  is  beginning  to  decline. 

Chickenpox  has  re[>eatedly  broken  out  in  the  diphtheria  and  scarlet- 
fever  wards  of  the  Municipal  Hospital.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
varicella  would  naturally  appear  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second 
week  of  the  original  disease.  We  have  often  seen  varicella  appear  in 
scarlet-fever  patients  who  were  profusely  desquamating.  We  have  also 
obser\'efl  these  two  diseases  present  at  the  same  time  with  vaccinia. 

>  Berliner  kiln.  Wochenicbrin.  No.  2.  Jkouur.  IXM.  ■  Nedre.  Tljdwh..  ISM,  B.  zi.  p.  ZB. 

'  OiTMi  bell].,  BDdApesl.  I8B5.  zzlz.  pp.  11-16. 

"  Berliner  kiln.  Woe  hen  sch  rift,  December  36, 1SS7. 

'  Aentl.  Uitlb.  a-Bftdeii,  Karls  Dule,  1SB».  Illi.  pp.  1B-52. 

•  Wien.  mcd.  Fnsee,  1S88.  iili.  pp.  H4»-H51. 

'  Wlen.  tUn.  Woch.,  l«g9  ;  DeuUehe  med.  Woch.,  issi. 

>  N'olbnigel'i  Encyclopedia  or  Medicine.    Article  on  "Varicella." 

>  Ttienlleth  Century  Practice  or  Medidae.    Article  on  "  Varicella." 
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Chickenpox  may  appear  during  convalescence  from  smallpox.  The 
following  outbreak  of  chickenpox  among  thirty-three  children  con- 
valescent from  smallpox  is  of  interest: 

In  November,  1900,  a  child  suffering  from  chickenpox  was  sent 
into  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  erroneous 
diagnosis  of  smallpox.  The  true  character  of  the  disease  was  recognized 
and  the  child  vaccinated.  This  patient  did  not  contract  smallpox, 
but  succeeded  in  transmitting  varicella  to  a  number  of  other  children 
in  the  ward.  These  in  turn  infected  new  patients  as  they  arrived,  and 
in  this  manner  varicella  remained  in  the  children's  ward  for  a  period 
of  three  months.  In  all,  thirty-three  children  suffering  from  smallpox 
were  attacked.  It  should  be  stated  that  a  much  larger  number  of 
children  escaped  infection.  Whether  this  was  due  to  temporary  insus- 
ceptibility or  to  their  having  previously  had  chickenpox,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  attacks  were  in  the  main  mild  and  the  accompanying 
eruption  moderate  in  extent.  Inasmuch  as  the  patients  were  exposed 
during  the  eruptive  period  of  smallpox,  the  chickenpox  eruption  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  variolous  lesions  had  become  cnisted  or  were 
disappearing.  The  earliest  onset  of  varicella  was  in  a  girl,  aged  seven 
years,  who  developed  chickenpox  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  variolous 
outbreak.  In  this  patient  the  firm,  compact,  crusted  lesions  of  smallpox 
appeared  in  strange  contrast  with  the  recent  dewdrop-like  vesicles  of 
chickenpox.  The  patient's  temperature  had  not  yet  reached  normal, 
but  was  hovering  about  100°  F.  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  chickenpox  eruption.  It  then  rose  to  102°  F.,  subsiding  rapidly  to 
100°  F.,  and  in  a  few  days  again  rising  to  103°  F.  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  abscess.  In  this  child  the  two  diseases  may  be  said  to 
have  existed  simultaneously. 

The  chickenpox  efflorescence  appeared  in  most  of  the  patients  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-fifth  days  of  their  smallpox  eruption.  As 
the  majority  of  these  children  entered  the  hospital  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  of  the  variolous  eruption,  it  is  seen  that  many  of  the  patients 
did  not  contract  chickenpox  for  about  a  month  after  they  were  exposed. 
Inasmuch  as  the  period  of  incubation  of  varicella  is  about  fourteen  to 
eighteen  days,  seldom  longer  than  three  weeks,  this  obser\ation  would 
suggest  that  during  the  early  eniptive  period  of  smallpox  many  of  the 
children  were  not  susceptible  to  the  infection  of  chickenpox.  To 
generalize,  we  should  say  that  most  of  the  little  patients  received  the 
infection  of  varicella  during  the  desiccative  stage  of  smallpox  or  at 
about  the  end  of  two  weeks  of  the  smallpox  eruption. 

Smallpox  and  chickenpox  may  actually  exist  at  the  same  time.  Trous- 
seau states  that  Delpech  published  a  paper  in  1845  in  which  he  reported 
the  simultaneous  presence  in  a  child  of  the  eruptions  of  chickenpox  and 
smallpox.  We  have  seen  one  such  case  ourselves,  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 

Goincident  Smallpox  and  Chickenpox.— S.  F.,  a  girl  aged  five  years, 
developed  an  eruptive  disease  which  was  regarded  by  a  physician  as 
suspicious;  thereupon  two  other  physicians  independently  visited  the 
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petieiit  and  pionouQced  the  disease  to  be  chickenpox.  The  lesions 
dried  up  in  the  usual  time,  but  two  weeks  later  the  girl  beeame  ill  and 
developed  •ypical  anuUlpox.  It  is  undesirable  to  publish  the  circum- 
stances, but  the  fact  is  establisbed  that  the  variolous  infection  was 
carried  to  the  child's  hiHiie  at  oue  of  the  \isits  above  referred  to. 

Thirteen  days  after  the  above  patient  was  first  seen,  a  smaller  sister, 
aged  two  jvais,  developed  the  eruption  of  chickenpos.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  the  characteristic  lesiouA  of  smallpox  appeared  upon  her. 
It  is  to  be  DOted  that  this  child  was  exposed  to  the  smallpox  infection 
■t  tjte  same  time  as  her  oster.  On  admission  to  the  hospital  the  little 
patieot  was  covered  with  firm  variolous  papules.  The  face.  arni.s,  and 
tegs  wne  piofusdv  invdved,  the  trunk  to  a  lesser  extent.  Upon  the 
foldiead  near  the  border  of  the  hair  were  two  crusted  and  superficially 
ulcemted  vaticeUa  lesions.  A  half-dozen  or  more  varicellous  lesions  were 
lUao  observed  upon  the  back  and  a  few  on  the  abdomen  and  chest.  Upon 
die  lower  portion  of  the  back  was  a  comparatively  recent  chickenpox 
Tflmde  just  b^inning  to  dry.  llie  subsequent  course  of  the  case  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  Tuiolous  nature  of  the  second  eruption.  Two  other 
children  of  this  family  who  were  protected  against  smaUpoz  by  praviow 
vaodnatitm  showed  crusted  varicellous  leaons  upon  diffeiait  poitiani 
of  the  body. 

TOE  PATHOLOOT  Of  UHiUAMWg. 

Tlw  SUlL^-Unna  exdaed  a  characteristic  "dw^enpox"  lesion  fom 
an  toAt-ycax-oli  boy  on  the  second  day  of  its  existence.  The  folkiwiiig 
descnption  is  condensed  from  Unna's  detuled  findings; 

In  contrast  with  the  central  depression  in  the  variolous  vesicle  the 
vesicle  of  varicella  is  tent-shaped,  with  the  central  point  at  the  summit. 
The  lateral  walls  rise  obliquely  from  a  broad  base  toward  the  roof, 
which  is  formed  by  a  few  stretched,  homy  scales.  From  these  cellular 
partitions  radiate  downward  as  in  smallpox.  The  chickenpox  lesion 
is  consequently  divided  like  the  smallpox  lesion,  but  the  point  where 
the  septa  join  lies  not  in  the  centre  of  the  base,  but  in  the  covering  or 
roof.  The  cavity  proper  only  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  much- 
widened  prickle  layer.  It  is  limited  beneath  by  the  deeper  strata  of 
the  prickle  layer,  which  show  pathological  changes.  In  the  centre  the 
cavity  extends  downward  to  the  papills  of  the  corium,  which  are  swollen 
and  enlarged  and  which  project  into  the  cavity.  The  roof  of  the  vesicle 
is  formed  by  the  original  homy  layer  with  the  addition  of  a  few  layers 
of  flattened  transitional  epithelium. 

The  degenerative  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  are  typically 
represented  in  varicella  and  can  be  better  studied  in  thb  disease  than 
in  variola,  for  in  the  latter  affection  the  onset  of  suppuration  obscures 
the  process.  The  early  pus  formation  and  the  slowness  of  the  process 
are  the  chief  features  which  distinguish  the  cavity  formation  in  small- 
pox from  that  in  chickenpox.  Extensive  fibrinoid  metamorphona  of 
the  epithelium  takes  place  as  in  variola.  The  varicellous  process 
commences  with  the  reticvlaiing  liquefaction  of  a  few  prickle  cells  of 
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the  central  and  upper  prickle-cell  layer,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  ap- 
pearing congestive  spot.  The  completely  liquefied,  confluent  cavities 
rapidly  dilate  to  form  the  vesicles;  the  persistent  unliquefied 
epithelium  is  compressed  to  form  the  septa,  as  are  the  cells  above 
to  form  the  cover.  While  this  septate  cavity  chiefly  enlarges  by  swell- 
ing upward,  the  ballooning  coUiquation  proceeds  in  all  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  base,  especially  at  the  centre  of  the  pock,  then  at  the 
lateral  margin,  and  in  all  of  the  healthy  epithelial  cells  of  the  centre. 

Many  of  the  colliquated  cells  assume  the  form  of  peculiar  giant  cells. 
Even  the  septa  which  run  through  the  vesicle  are  frequently  surrounded 
by  ballooned  giant  cells.  At  the  base  of  the  chickenpox  lesion  the 
balloons  form  a  loosely  connected  covering  which  runs  over  the  central 
papillary  apices,  often  only  in  a  single  layer.  The  contents  of  the 
vesicle,  at  the  height  of  its  development,  consist  of  finely  granular  or 
coagulated  fibrin,  enclosing  a  few  fibrinously  degenerated,  com- 
pressed or  ballooned  epithelia  and  almost  no  wandering  cells.  The 
cutis  shows  a  marked  dilatation  of  the  bloodvessels,  a  moderate  serous 
saturation,  and  a  considerable  enlargement  and  multiplication  of  the 
cells  about  the  vessels;  the  emigration  of  white  corpuscles  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Notwithstanding  its  appearance,  the  vesicle  of  chickenpox  is  not 
unilocular.  The  absence  of  resultant  scarring  is  due  to  the  superficial 
position  of  the  pock,  the  non-occurrence  of  suppuration,  and  the  early 
repair  by  young  epithelial  cells. 

Blood. — Engel^  examined  the  blood  of  a  five-year-old  child  during 
the  height  of  the  pustular  stage  of  chickenpox.  He  found  a  moderate 
leukocytosis  with  67  per  cent,  of  neutrophiles,  subsiding  to  47  per  cent, 
in  three  days  after  the  healing  of  the  pustules. 

On  the  first  examination  no  eosinophiles  were  present,  hut  upon  the 
second,  they  had  risen  to  16  per  cent. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  CHICKENPOX. 

Smallpox. — Chickenpox  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  smallpox 
without  much  difficulty.  In  exceptional  instances,  however,  the  diag- 
nosis may  present  perplexities  which  may  cause  even  a  physician  experi- 
enced in  these  diseases  to  delay  in  pronouncing  definitely  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  Errors  may  occur  through  regarding  a  mild 
smallpox  as  chickenpax,  or  looking  upon  a  severe  varicella  as  variola. 
The.  points  of  differential  importance  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Vaccinal  Condition  of  the  Patient. — If  a  child  under  five  or 
six  years  of  age  presents  an  eruption  which  exhibits  features  both  of 
chickenpox  and  of  smallpox,  the  presence  of  a  typical  vaccinal  cicatrix 
would  constitute  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  variolous 
nature  of  the  exanthem,  for  successfully  vaccinated  children  of  this 
age  do  not  acquire  smallpox  save  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

'  XV.  Congr.  fiir  inncre  Med..  1H'J7. 
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The  same  evidence  would  obtain  in  an  adnlt  succtssfully  vaccinated 
within  a  similar  period  of  lime. 

2.  Initial  Symptoms. — The  appearance  of  the  smalI)>ox  eniplion  w 
preceded  by  two  or  three  days  by  an  illness  chanicterized  in  it'<  most 
complete   form   by  chills,  fever,  headache,  backache,  vertigo,  nausea 


and  vomitinjt,  proslration,  and  general  pains.  The  mnre  severe  llie 
oncoming  eniption,  the  more  prnnonnced  are  these  symptoms  apt  to 
be.  The  syndmme  is  often  incomplete,  the  invasive  illness  presenting 
but  a  few  of  the  above-meniioneU  symptoms.  In  exceptionally  mild 
cases  one  may  not  be  able  at  all  to  elicit  a  historj-  of  a  pro<lromal  stage. 
It  is  extremely  uncommon,  however,  for  this  to  occur,  and  the  existence 
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of  premonitory  symptoms  should  always  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
great  differential  importance. 

Except  for  occasional  malaise  a  half -day  or  so  before  the  appearance 
of  the  chickenpox  eruption  there  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  no 
prodromal  stage.  We  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  in  the  Municipal 
Hospital  of  studying  an  outbreak  of  chickenpox  among  convalescents 
from  scarlet  fever.  The  continuous  temperature  records  show  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  eruption  appeared  before  any  pyrexial  elevation 
occurred.  Occasionally  in  adults,  chickenpox  may,  however,  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  prodromal  illness  suggestive  of  but  milder  than  that  observed 
in  smallpox.  These  patients  seldom  experience  vomiting  or  prostration, 
and  the  febrile  elevation  is,  as  a  rule,  moderate. 

3.  Oonstitational  Sjrmptoxns. — The  fever  and  prostration  in  the 
eruptive  stage  are  usually  more  severe  in  smallpox  than  in  chickenpox. 
Thw  is  not  an  invariable  guide,  however,  as  severe  cases  of  varicella  are 
accompanied  by  higher  temperature  than  very  mild  cases  of  smallpox. 

4.  Distrilmtion  of  the  Eraption. — It  is  a  well-known  and  important 
fact  that  the  smallpox  eruption  attacks  with  predilection  the  face  and 
distal  portions  of  the  extremities.  Upon  the  trunk,  and  especially  the 
abdomen,  the  lesions  are  nearly  always  more  sparse.  In  chickenpox 
the  eruption  is  usually  most  profuse  on  the  trunk,  particularly  the  back, 
and  relatively  sparse  on  the  wrists,  hands,  feet,  and  face.  In  general, 
it  may  be  stated  that  smallpox  prefers  the  exposed  surfaces  and  chicken- 
pox  the  covered. 

It  has  been  stated  that  chickenpox  does  not  attack  the  palmar  and 
plantar  surfaces.  This  statement  is  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  every  now  and  then  attacked  in 
pronounced  cases.  Of  course,  one  never  sees  such  a  profusion  of  lesions 
in  these  regions  as  is  observed  in  smallpox. 

5.  Extant  of  the  Eraption. — The  number  of  lesions  upon  the  skin 
should  not  be  regarded  as  important  evidence.  An  unvaccinated  child 
admitted  some  months  ago  into  the  Municipal  Hospital  had  but  five 
lesions  upon  the  entire  cutaneous  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lad 
with  chickenpox  occupying  a  different  ward  had  about  1400  lesions  and 
another  boy  over  3000. 

6.  Character  of  the  Lesions. — In  smallpox  the  eruption  begins  as 
firm  papules,  which  slowly  increase  in  size  and  develop  into  vesicles 
and  pustules.  Not  all  variolous  papules  are  shotty,  but  they  are  more 
deeply  seated  and  have  a  more  infiltrated  base  than  the  chickenpox 
lesions.  The  variolous  vesicles  are  often  harder  than  the  papules. 
They  are  moderately  uniform  in  size,  and  are  often,  although  by  no 
means  always,  umbilicated.  The  vesicles  are  multilocular  and  difficult 
to  nipture  with  the  finger-nail. 

Chickenpox  lesions  may  begin  as  maculopapules,  but  within  a  few 
hours  some  become  frankly  vesicular.  The  epidennal  roof  is  thin  and 
easily  broken,  permitting  the  exit  of  a  clear,  watery  serum.  With  the 
collapse  of  the  vesicle  the  infiltration  seems  to  disappear  and  a  super- 
ficial  excoriation   is   often  left.     The  vesicle  is  often  unilocular,  but 
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little  diagnostic  value  should  be  placed  upon  the  comparative  degree 
of  evacuation  of  variolous  and  varicellous  vesicles  with  a  needle. 
Chickenpox  lesions  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  as  small  as  a  millet 
seed  and  others  as  large  as  a  finger-nail.  They  do  not  become  umbili- 
cated  save  by  central  caving  in  or  desiccation.  The  early  drying,  with 
the  production  of  a  depressed,  blackish  crust  in  the  centre  and  irregular 
puckering  of  the  vesicle  or  pustule  on  the  periphery,  is  highly  character- 
istic of  chickenpox. 

It  is  not  rare  in  an  extensive  eruption  of  varicella  to  find  one  or  several 
vesicles  which  resemble  variolous  vesicles,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
smallpox  to  occasionally  see  a  few  superficial  vesicles  which  resemble 
those  of  chickenpox. 

7.  Manner  of  Eniption. — ^The  eruption  of  smallpox  comes  out  with- 
out interruption  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Tbe 
lesions  show,  therefore,  a  quite  unifonn  development.  (It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  eruption  on  the  face  is  always  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  development  elsewhere.)  The  chickenpox  eruption 
comes  out  in  crops  on  successive  or  alternate  days,  and  the  lesions  may 
be  seen  in  varying  stages  of  development.  The  coexistence  of  recent 
tense  vesicles,  older  puckered  vesicopustules,  and  dried  crusts  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  disease. 

8.  Course  of  the  Eruption. — Smallpox  lesions  undergo  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion from  papule  to  crust  in  the  course  of  ten  to  twelve  days  (in 
modified  cases  five  to  six  days).  Chickenpox  lesions  last  from  two  to 
four  days  and  then  crust.  The  crusts  of  smallpox  are  dense  and  compact, 
while  those  of  chickenpox  are  thin  and  friable.  The  presence  of  numer- 
ous hard,  mahogany-colored  crusts  embedded  in  the  horny  layer  of  the 
palms  and  soles  bespeaks  smallpox. 

There  is  no  one  characteristic  symptom  on  which  a  differential 
diagnosis  between  smallpox  and  chickenpox  can  be  based.  The  case  is 
to  be  viewed  in  all  its  aspects  and  a  diagnosis  made  from  the  history 
and  the  associated  local  and  constitutional  manifestations.  A  due 
sense  of  proportion  should  be  exercised  in  attributing  proper  weight  to 
the  presence  and  absence  of  the  various  symptoms.  Even  when  this  is 
done  there  are  occasional  cases  in  which  twentv-four  hours*  delav  and 
observation  are  desirable  in  order  to  definitely  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Impetigo  Contagiosa. — If  chickenpox  is  seen  after  the  desiccation 
of  the  vesicles  the  disease  may  be  confounded  with  impetigo.  Indeed, 
impetigo  is  commonly  engrafted  upon  a  varicella,  in  which  event  the 
lesions  spread  upon  the  borders  in  the  form  of  a  vesicular  ring.  Impetigo 
contagiosa  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  vesicles  or  blebs  which 
rapidly  become  pustular,  rupture,  and  form  superficial  crusts.  The 
face  is  the  scat  of  predilection  and  is  usually  exclusively  affected,  although 
the  hands,  and  in  rare  cases  the  trunk,  may  present  lesions.  The 
vesicles  are  thin-roofed  and  flaccid,  seldom  exhibiting  the  tenseness  of 
varicella  vesicles.  The  patient,  as  a  rule,  suffers  no  constitutional 
disturl)ance  at  all.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  exempted. 
The  lesions  do  not  appear,  as  in  varicella,  in  several  crops,  but  increase 
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irr^ularly  as  a  result  of  finger  inoculation.    The  disease  is  caused  by 
inoculation  of  the  skin  with  certain  pyogenic  organisms. 

Varicella  runs  a  briefer  course  and  the  lesions  disappear  in  a  short 
time  without  local  treatment;  the  existence  of  antecedent  cases  of 
chickenpox,  or  the  development  of  later  ones,  after  an  interval  of  two 
weeks  constitutes  strong  corroborative  evidence. 

THE  PROGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHIOKENPOX. 

Prognosis. — Chickenpox  is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  rubella, 
the  mildest  of  the  acute  exanthematous  diseases.  As  Trousseau  remarks, 
patients  never  die  of  varicella  'per  se,  although  deaths  in  rare  instances 
have  occurred  from  complications.  Most  of  the  complications  which 
have  been  recorded  have  been  wound  infections — ^impetigo,  erysipelas, 
abscesses,  gangrene,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  the  first-named  con- 
dition, these  are  extremely  rare.  Varicella  may  at  times  induce  an 
ansemia  or  general  failure  of  health  which  may  predispose  to  tuber- 
culosis. 

Treatment. — When  chickenpox  appears  in  a  household  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  isolate  the  patient.  Varicella  is  such  a  mild  disease  that 
it  is  just  a  question  whether  children  in  good  health  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  it.  Those  who  reach  adult  life  without  passing  through 
the  disease  are  apt  to  contract  it  at  times  under  awkward  and  embarrass- 
ing circumstances.  When  children  are  weakly  or  suffering  from  some 
other  disease,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  protected  against  chickenpox. 
When  isolation  is  carried  out  it  should  be  continued  until  detachment 
of  all  of  the  primary  crusts. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  varicella  are  ordinarily  so  m  Id  as 
to  require  no  internal  treatment.  W'here  there  is  febrile  disturbance 
children  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  upon  a  bland  diet. 

The  local  treatment  is  of  considerable  importance.  When  the  vesicles 
l>ecome  distended  with  pus,  particularly  those  on  the  face,  they  should 
be  evacuated  and  cleansed  with  a  weak  antiseptic  solution.  The 
following  ointment  will  be  found  useful  in  preventing  secondary  infection 
of  the  lesions: 

li  — Acidi  carbolici PT.  x. 

Hydrargyrl  chloriM.  ml! gr.  xv. 

Pulv.  amyli, 

I*ulv.  zinci  oxidi nn  .%ij. 

PetroUtl 588. 

As  has  already  l)een  stated,  some  chickenpox  lesions  are  followed  by 
indelible  scars;  these  may  be  due  to  an  early  necrosis  involving  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  in  which  event  they  cannot  be  prevented. 
In  other  cases  the  scars  are  due  to  a  slow  ulceration  the  result  of  pyogenic 
infection  of  the  lesions.  Scratching  is  liable  to  produce  scars  by  infect- 
ing the  skin.  In  young  children  the  finger-nails  should  be  closely 
trimmed  to  prevent  traumatism  from  scratching;  when  scratching 
cannot  be  othen\'ise  controlled  the  hands  should  be  enclosed  in  muslin 
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bags  attached  firmly  about  the  wrists.  Doubtless  the  rare  cases  of 
varicella  gaugrtenosa  are  due  to  infection  of  the  skin.  It  is  important 
to  keep  the  hands  and  the  entire  body  scrupulously  clean. 

To  relieve  the  tching  which  is  not  infrequently  present,  the  following 
lotion  will  be  found  efficacious: 

ft— Acldi  emboli  c< gr.xxx.Ufii. 

Glyeerinl 3j, 

AquEG q.  e.  nil    ntvj.— M, 

S.—Uk  looally. 

In  severe  cases  it  is  important  to  examine  the  urine  to  be  sure  that 
a  nephritis  be  not  present.  If  the  latter  complication  arisen  it  should 
be  treated  upon  the  ustial  principles  governing  the  care  of  this  condition. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

SCARLET  FEVER, 

SynonjmiS. — Scarlatina:  German,  Scharlach;  French,  la  Scarlatine; 
Italian,  Scarlattina;  Spanish,  escarlatina;  Latin,  febris  rubra. 

Definition. — Scarlatina  is  an  acute,  specific,  infectious  disease,  char- 
acterized by  a  sudden  onset  with  high  fever,  headache,  vomiting,  and 
sore  throat,  followed  on  the  second  day  by  a  generalized  punctiform 
rash  which  later  gives  rise  to  desquamation. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  cervical  abscess,  otitis 
media,  and  nephritis.  One  attack  usually  confers  immunity  for  a 
life-time. 

History. — ^The  origin  of  scarlet  fever  is  involved  in  obscurity;  there 
are  many  suggestive  descriptions  in  the  writings  of  the  later  Greek  and 
Roman  physicians,  but  none  are  sufficiently  complete  and  explicit  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  referred  to  scarlet  fever.^  Malfatti' 
regarded  the  terrible  epidemic  (the  pest  of  Thucydides)  that  swept 
Athens  in  429  B.C.  as  scarlatina,  but  it  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  malady  that  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  such  a 
view;  indeed,  angina  was  the  only  symptom  that  this  pest  had  in 
common  with  scarlatina. 

Some  writers  have  l>elieved  that  certain  passages  in  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  referred  to  scarlatina,  but  inasmuch  as  no  mention  was 
made  by  this  careful  observer  of  the  most  conspicuous  symptom  of 
this  disease,  namely,  the  exanthem,  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  refer- 
ences in  question  pertained  to  another  malady  (in  all  probability  diph- 
theria). Rhazes'  stated  that  measles  of  vivid  coloration  was  more 
dangerous  than  that  which  was  but  moderately  red.  Rhazes  may 
have  seen  scarlatina,  but  it  is  useless  conjecture  to  construe  such  sentences 
as  the  one  just  mentioned  as  references  to  scarlatina. 

Gregory*  says  that  scarlet  fever  "probably  invaded  the  world  soon 
after  measles  and  smallpox  made  their  debut,  for  the  Arabian  physicians 
describe  a  species  of  measles  which,  from  the  extent  of  the  desquama- 
tion, we  may  be  assured  was  scarlatina." 

Not  until  the  sixteenth  century  is  reached  do  we  find  convincing 
descriptions  of  scarlet  fever.  Ingrassias,  of  Palermo  (1560),  depicted 
this  disease  and  was  the  first  to  properly  differentiate  it  from  measles. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  attacked  an 

1  For  much  of  the  history  herein  contained  we  are  indebted  to  the  painstalcing  work  of  Noirot, 
Hittoira  de  1*  scarUtine,  Paris.  1847. 

*  Hafeland's  Journal  der  pract.  Ileilkunde,  Dd.  xii.,St.  3,  p.  120. 

•  Oont  lib.  ZTlii.,  cap.  8,  f.  828,  d.  383.  *  Eruptive  FcTors,  New  York,  1851,  p.  146. 
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individual  but  once,  and  that  children  were  the  most  frequent  subjecw, 
but  that  adults  were  not  invariably  spared. 

In  1574  Baiilou  described  under  the  name  of  rubioliF  an  epidemic 
malady  which  was  prevailing  in  Paris;  this  disea.se  he  carefully  differ- 
entiated from  measles  {moTbiUi). 

Jean  Coyttar,'  of  Poitiers,  in  157S,  described  the  features  of  nn 
epidemic  which  differed  both  from  smallpox  and  from  measles,  and 
which  was  strongly  suggestive  of  scarlatina. 

In  1610  an  epidemic  angina  accompanied  by  a  scarlet  eruption  is 
said  to  have  raged  in  Spaiu,  and  to  have  passed  thence  to  Naples,  which 
was  at  that  time  under  Spanish  control,  Ludovic  Mercatus,  in  1612, 
and  Michael  Heredia,  in  1626,  fully  and  clearly  described  these  anginose 
cases.  Sgambatua,  an  Italian  physician  wrote,  in  1620.  of  "de  peslilcnte 
faucium  affectu  neapoli  saeviente."  and  his  fellow-countryman,  Oetius 
Clerua,  described  "de  morbe  strangulatorio"  in  1636. 

Daniel  Sennert,'  of  Wittemberg,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (about  1625),  described  the  disease  scarlet  fever  as  we  see  it 
at  the  present  day.  The  rash,  the  desquamation  from  the  seventh  to 
the  ninth  day,  and  joint  pains  are  all  carefully  and  faithfully  depicted. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  reference  in  literature  which  may  lie 
credited  as  pointing  unmistakably  to  scarlatina.  Sennert's  son-in-law. 
Doering,  saw  a  similar  epidemic  in  Poland ;  he  called  attention  to  the 
occurrence  of  delirium,  anasarca,  and  rheumatoid  pains. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sy<lenham  (bom  1624  and  died  16S9)  for  the 
name  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  and  for  the  crystallization  of  the  medical 
comprehension  of  this  morbid  process.  It  is  claimed  by  rorradi  that 
the  (lesigriation  "mala  da  scarlatina"  was  emploveil  in  l.')27  \ty  I,;ince- 
lotti,  but  Hirsh  believes  the  term  was  not  applied  lo  the  disease  later 
described  under  the  name  of  scarlet  fever.  Sydenham's  experience  was 
evidently  limited  to  normal  and  mild  forms  of  the  disease;  he  did  not 
encounter  the  severe  anginose  forms  which  were  shortly  afterward 
(in  1698)  referred  to  by  Morton.  The  latter  writer,  however,  obscured 
the  concept  of  the  disease  by  asserting  his  belief  that  scarlatina  was 
a  confluent  form  of  measles.  This  erroneous  conception  has  from  time 
to  time  been  revived  at  different  epochs  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Diemerbroeck,  the  Dutch  physician,  in  1640,  wrote  of  a  disease  under 
the  title  of  purpura,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  variety  of  measles,  but 
which,  according  to  Gregory,  was  obviously  scarlet  fever. 

In  1665  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  occurring  in  Poland  was  described 
by  Schultz  under  the  name  of  purpura  epidemica  maligna;  the  title 
suggests  that  the  disease  prevailed  in  virulent  form.'    Toward  the  end 

'  Tluerel  AlsinlemLs,  coDi.vlmM.  r¥E<s.  "de  r«bn  puTpun  ei4dermt&lfletcoiit>glaM,  Ubclduo." 
P&rltl[>,  IST8. 

•  Opera  OtddIs.  tome  vl..  lib.  5,  up.  12,  p.  18S. 

■  Bcarlfttlnn  wii  fint  obwried  In  Hungary  by  Rsfger  :  In  Lelpdg,  far  EUmUller  ftitd  L*ii|« ;  Id 
HodenB,  by  lUiaiiulnl,  aiiil  in  AnKiburg,  by  Schroeck,  It  appeared  In  Scotland  tovard  the  cod  of 
Um  Mrenteenlb  cen(ur)'.  for  Sir  Robert  Slbbald.  pbyildsa  to  tb«  Court  of  Cbarlet  II..  lald,  In  1EM, 
tbatibedltean  had  ao  recently  appeared  In  tbe  kingdom  (bat  be  wonld  not  buaid  an  oplnloo 
upon  11. 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth,  scarla- 
tina seemed  to  acquire  an  augmented  malignancy.  The  increased 
frequency  and  severity  of  scarlatina  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  speciously  attributed  by  Grundmann,  Funk,  and  others 
to  the  introduction  of  vaccination.  Noirot  pertinently  remarks  that 
vaccination  has  influenced  the  occurrence  of  scarlatina  by  delivering 
up  to  it  and  to  other  diseases  of  infancy  multitudes  of  infants  who 
without  vaccination  would  have  been  destined  to  succumb  to  smallpox 
at  an  early  age. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  epidemics  of  scarlatina  were  observed 
in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

A  severe  epidemic  of  scarlatina  prevailed  in  London  in  1747-48. 
This  was  described  by  Fothergill  (then  a  young  man  entering  the 
profession)  under  the  title  of  "an  account  of  the  sore  throat  attended 
with  ulcers,  a  disease  which  hath  of  late  years  appeared  in  this  city, 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  nation.*'  He  had  the  clearness  of  vision  to 
recognize  that  the  disease  was  due  to  "the  reception  into  the  habit  of 
a  putrid  virus  or  miasm,  sui  generis  by  contagion,  and  principally  by 
means  of  the  breath."  The  disease  was  for  a  long  time  referred  to 
as  FothergilFs  sore  throat. 

The  same  epidemic  extended  to  Plymouth,  where,  in  1751,  it  was 
carefully  studied  and  reported  by  Huxham.  In  1799  Withering  pub- 
lished an  account  of  an  epidemic  which  was  raging  in  Birmingham. 
He  at  first  drew  distinctions  between  the  scarlatina  anginosa  of  the 
older  authors  and  Fothergill's  sore  throat,  but  later  acknowledged  that 
from  an  assiduous  study  of  the  disease  for  fifteen  years  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  one  and  the  same  disease. 

In  France  an  extensive  epidemic  occurred  in  1750.  The  following 
French  physicians  of  the  eighteenth  century  left  important  writings  on 
scarlatina:  Navier  Ix^rry,  Dupuy  de  la  Porcherie,  Sauvage,  and  De- 
sessarts.  The  disease  was  studied  during  this  era  in  Germany  by 
Storch  and  Plenciz;  in  Holland  by  de  Haen,  Keetell,  and  Bicker;  in 
Italy  by  Parolini,  Targioni,  and  Ghisi,  and  in  Scotland  by  Brodly  and 
Coventry. 

Scarlatina  first  appeared  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Thomas, 
in  1735.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  disease  prevailed  among  the 
colonists  from  time  to  time  in  the  pre-revolutionary  period,  although 
only  after  the  American  Revolution  of  1776  did  mention  of  scarlatina 
appear  in  medical  literature.  The  first  monograph  on  the  subject 
published  in  this  country  was  by  Dr.  Israel  Allen;  it  was  entitled  A 
Treatise  oji  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa,  Leominster,  Massachusetts,  1796. 

According  to  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Toner*  scarlatina  appeared  in  Boston 
in  1702  and  again  in  1735;  in  Kingston,  Mass.,  in  1735;  in  Philadelphia 
in  1746,  and  in  Connecticut  in  1751.  The  disease  became  pandemic 
in  1790  and  again  in  1830.  Scarlatina  first  made  its  appearance  in 
Iceland  in  1827,  and  in  Greenland  in  1847. 

1  Qooted  by  Thomas  C.  Minor,  in  a  report  to  the  American  Public  Ilealth  Anociation,  1876. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  the  causative  agent  of  scarlet  fever  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  tlie  statement  may  be  made  that  the  disease  is 
produced  by  a  specific  micro-organism.  Scarlet  fever  is  so  similar 
in  its  behavior  and  manner  of  transmission  to  other  infectious  diseases 
of  proven  parasitic  origin  that,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  are  irresistibly 
forced  to  this  conclusion.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  maintained  by 
writers  that  cases  of  scarlet  fever  could  arise  de  novo,  independently" 
of  pre-existing  cases.  The  spontaneous  origin  of  infectious  diseases  is 
no  longer  credited  by  medical  scientists  of  the  present  day.  The  channels 
of  infection  are  often  so  devious  and  the  manner  of  transmission  so 
mysterious  as  to  make  the  origin  of  these  disesuses  in  indii-idual  instances 
quite  incomprehensible.  But  the  mystery  of  an  infection  is  dispelled 
and  becomes  as  clear  as  the  trick  of  the  magician  when  the  solution  is  at 
hand.  The  proposition  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  that  every  case  of- 
scarlet  fever  has  its  origin  in  an  antecedent  attack  in  another  indi\'idual. ' 

Modes  of  Transmission  of  the  Scarlatina  Gontagium. — The  germ/ 
of  scarlet  fever  is  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  conveyed  in  two  ways:  (1) 
directly  from  a  scarlatina  patient  to  the  newly  infected  subject,  and 
(2)  through  the  intermediation  of  infected  objects. 

The  vast  majority  of  cases  of  scarlatina  doubtless  re.sult  from  exposiirs. 
to  persons  suffering  from  the  disease;  this  is  freely  admitted.  A  certain 
school  of  German  writers,  led  by  von  Kerchensteiner,  maintains  that 
the  disease  cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  third  person.  The  clinical  experience 
of  numerous  careful  observers  is  strongly  opposed  to  such  an  opinion. 
Indeed,  there  are  recorded  instances  of  such  transmission  which  appear 
quite  conclusive. 

Dr.  Loeb,  of  Worms,  mentions  the  case  of  his  three-year-old  daughter 
who  developed  scarlet  fever  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  known  cases 
in  the  city.  The  ori^n  of  the  infection  was  a  mystery  until  it  was 
discovered  that  a  medical  friend  and  colleague  who  had  been  at  the 
house,  and  upon  whose  lap  the  little  girl  had  sat  for  a  long  time,  had 
some  hours  previously  visited  three  cases  of  severe  scarlatina  in  another 
city  and  had  not  changed  his  clothes.  The  disease  manifested  itself 
at  the  end  of  two  days.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  case  would 
seem  to  point  in  the  strongest  manner  possible  to  the  conveyance  of 
the  germs  in  the  clothes  of  the  physician. 

Thomas  saw  a  case  "in  which  a  nurse  coming  directly  from  a  scar- 
latinous patient  communicated  the  disease  in  the  short  space  of  three 
hours  to  a  child  who  had  almost  recovered  from  a  tracheotomy."  He 
also  quotes  Zengerle  to  the  effect  that  a  healthy  woman,  after  a  visat 
to  a  scarlatinous  patient,  transmitted  the  disease  to  her  daughter,  who 
was  the  first  patient  affected  in  the  whole  city.  Murchison  was  con-' 
vincedjfrom  the  testimony  he  had  received  from  numerous  physicians, 
that  the  scarlet-fever  infection  was  not  rarely  carried  by  them. 

The  infection  commonly  clings  to  objects  which  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  scarlet-fever  patient,  such  as  bedding,  clothing,  books,  letters, 
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toys,  etc.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  which  such  articles 
have  transmitted  the  infection.  Both  Richardson  and  Peterson  traced 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  to  infection  transmitted  in  letters.  It  is  an  important 
matter  in  infectious-disease  hospitals  that  all  outgoing  mail  bie  thor- 
oughly disinfected. 

The  scarlet-fever  contagium  may  cling  tenaciously  and  for  a  long  time 
to  the  sick-room  and  to  certain  objects  contained  therein.  Murchison, 
on  the  testimony  of  Richardson,  mentions  an  extremely  sad  illustration 
of  this.  A  child  having  been  seized  with  a  fatal  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
in  a  country  house,  the  three  remaining  children  were  quickly  removed. 
After  a  lapse  of  several  weeks  one  child  that  was  brought  home  con- 
tracted in  twenty-four  hours  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  to  which  he 
rapidly  succumbed.  The  house  was  then  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the 
walls  whitewashed,  but  the  infection  was  not  removed,  for  a  third  child 
that  returned  after  four  months  took  the  disease  and  died  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others.  It  is  believed  that  the  infection  was  retained 
in  a  thick  layer  of  straw  covering  on  the  children's  beds. 

Von  Hildebrand  claims  to  have  contracted  the  disease  from  a  black 
coat  which  he  had  worn  a  year  and  a  half  before  while  attending  a  case 
of  scarlet  fever  in  Vienna. 

The  most  remarkable  claim  of  longevity  of  the  scarlet- fever  infection 
is  mentioned  by  Boeck  (quoted  by  Johannessen,  loc.  cii,),  who  relates  the 
circumstance  as  follows: 

"The  children  of  a  colleague  of  mine  had  obtained  permission  to  play 
with  some  things  in  an  old  writing  desk.  In  a  drawer  lay  some  hair  that 
had  been  cut  from  two  children  that  had  died  of  scarlet  fever  twenty 
years  before;  since  that  time  the  drawer  had  not  been  touched.  Now 
it  was  opened  and  the  children  took  scarlatina.  These  cases  were  the 
first  in  the  city,  so  that  the  probability  is  evident  that  the  infection 
was  transmitted  in  this  way." 

Immunity  and  Susceptibility. — There  is  no  such  universal  suscept- 
ibility of  persons  to  scarlet  fever  as  is  known  to  exist  toward  measles 
and  smallpox.  Experience  teaches  that  but  few  people  enjoy  a  natural 
immunity  against  these  latter  diseases.  Many  persons,  however,  escape 
contracting  scarlet  fever  even  though  freely  exposed  to  its  infection. 

The  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  is  a  most  capricious  one;  it  may  repeat- 
edly spare  an  exposed  individual  and  lead  him  to  believe  that  he  is 
immune  against  it,  only  to  smite  him  at  some  subsequent  period. 

This  temporary  immunity  against  scarlet  fever  has  been  repeatedly 
noted  by  various  observers.  Nurses  have  frequently  been  observed 
during  the  closest  attendance  upon  patients  suffering  from  scarlet  fever 
to  remain  free  from  infection,  and  yet  later  contract  the  disease.  Such 
a  case  has  recently  come  under  our  obser\^ation : 

Mrs.  X.,  aged  thirty  years,  a  private  trained  nurse,  was  brought  into 
the  Municipal  Hospital  on  January  9,  1903,  suffering  from  a  well- 
pronounced  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  She  had  never  had  the  disease  in 
cliildhood.  During  the  past  few  years  she  estimated  that  she  had  nursed 
about  fifteen  cases  of  the  disease.    On  November  17,  1902,  she  com- 
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pleted  her  service  in  connection  with  a  severe  case  of  scarlet  fever  id  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  A  little  over  six  weeks  later  she  began  to 
nurse  a  patient  with  puerperal  scarlet  fever.  After  being  on  duty  four 
days  she  herself  was  taken  with  a  scarlatina  of  average  severity,  which 
ran  a  typical  course  and  was  followed  by  profuse  desquamation. 

We  recall  the  case  of  an  ambulance  driver  at  the  Municipal  Hospital 
who  came  in  almost  daily  contact  with  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  who 
finally  at  the  end  of  several  years  contracted  a  well  pronounced  attack 
of  the  disea.'ie. 

On  another  occasion  one  of  the  nurses  at  the  Municipal  Hospital 
contracted  a  well  marked  attack  of  scarlatina  on  returning  to  duty  in 
the  scarlet-fever  wanls  after  a  year's  absence.  Prior  to  her  departure 
she  had  nursed  mixed  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlatina  for  a  period  of 
three  months. 

It  would  appear  in  these  cases  that  for  some  reason  or  other  (he 
resisting  power  of  the  subject  is  loweretl  at  the  lime  of  infection;  this 
explanation  seems  to  us  to  be  more  plausible  than  the  assumption  that 
the  attack  is  determined  by  an  unusually  intense  infective  agent. 

In  some  instances  it  would  appear  that  the  leniporary  iinmunily 
against  scarlet  fever  is  overcome  by  infection  through  unusual  channels. 
The  puerperal  state  and  surgical  operations  are  said  to  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease. 

Von  Leube'  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  attack  of  scarlatina  in 
his  own  person  following  a  wound  received  in  making  an  autopsy  upon 
a  patient  who  had  died  of  an  unusually  severe  case  of  scarlet  fever. 
He  states  that  he  had  considered  himself  perfectly  immune,  having  been 
exposed  as  a  child,  and  having  attended  any  number  of  cases  under  all 
sorts  of  circumstances.  Ten  days  after  the  posl-morlem  wound  upon  his 
finger  he  developed  sore  throat,  and  on  the  following  day  he  vomited, 
had  a  "decided  fever,"  and  the  scarlatina  rash.  The  course  of  the  disease 
was  one  of  medium  severity. 

The  susceptibility  to  scarlatina  commonly  disappears  in  aduU  life; 
at  any  rate,  many  adults  who  have  never  had  the  disease  escape  infection, 
although  freely  exposed.  Patients  suffering  from  scarlet  fever  have  on 
numerous  occasions  been  placed  in  the  wards  of  general  hospitals 
without  appearing  to  disseminate  the  disease  among  other  occupants 
of  the  ward.  Such  experiences  illustrate  the  very  limited  suscepti- 
bility  of  persons  who  have  pas5e<l  the  age  of  puberty. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  students  of  the  various  medical  colleges 
in  Philadelphia  have  been  conducted  through  the  wards  of  the  Municipal 
Hospital  in  order  to  study  the  various  infectious  diseases  therein  treated. 
About  7(K)  students  in  all  have  taken  advantage  of  this  bedside  instruc- 
tion. They  were  taken  into  the  scarlet-fever  wards  in  which  there  were 
100  or  more  cases  of  this  disease,  and  remained  from  one  to  two  hours 
in  this  intensely  infected  atmosphere.  Aboui  one-half  of  these  stvdents, 
according  to  their  statements,  had  never  had  scarlet  fever,  and  yet  not  a 

'  SiMclelle  Dlxnoaeder  lnDsreD  Knokhellen,  Bd.  II.  p.  S64.    Ld[icl|,  ISn. 
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single  one  contracted  the  disease.  This  is  strong  proof  of  the  frequent 
abrogation  of  the  susceptibility  of  adults  to  scarlet  fever. 

Epidemics  Among  Adults.— Vogl/  of  the  General  Medical  Staff  of 
Bavaria,  reports  two  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  among  the  Bavarian 
troops  at  Munich.  In  1884-85,  during  a  garrison  epidemic  covering  a 
period  of  178  days,  125  out  of  7442  soldiers,  or  1.67  per  cent.,  contracted 
the  disease.  The  mortality  rate  was  4  per  cent.  In  1894-95,  during  a 
similar  epidemic  lasting  155  days,  311  out  of  9608  troops,  or  3.23  per 
cent.,  took  scarlatina,  of  whom  1.2  per  cent.  died.  The  attack  rate 
among  exposed  adults  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  small. 

Murchison  estimated  that  the  number  of  persons  attacked  with 
scarlet  fever  in  England  and  Wales  was  considerably  less  than  one-half 
of  the  number  of  births.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  lessened 
susceptibility  to  scarlatina  exhibited  in  adult  Ufe  is  not  entirely  due  to 
protection  granted  by  an  attack  in  childhood. 

This  is  also  shown  by  the  figures  of  scarlatina  in  virgin  countries. 
From  1873  to  1875  an  extensive  epidemic^  of  scarlatina  raged  in  the 
Faroe  Islands.  The  disease  had  not  been  known  in  this  locality  for 
fifty-seven  years  and  possibly  had  never  occurred  at  all.  From  the 
carefully  collected  data  of  Hoff  concerning  the  town  of  Thorshavn,  the 
chief  city  of  the  islands,  it  is  seen  that  of  a  population  of  930  persons, 
237  contracted  the  disease.  Among  the  entire  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
of  whom  none  had  ever  had  scarlatina,  but  38.3  per  cent,  contracted 
the  disease  during  this  protracted  epidemic. 

Age. — Age  is  a  most  pronounced  factor  in  the  determination  of 
susceptibility  to  scarlet  fever.  It  is  a  general  experience  that  infants 
under  one  year  of  age  exhibit  a  lessened  disposition  to  contract  the 
disease;  this  is  still  more  true  of  nurselings  under  six  months,  and  in 
infants  under  three  months  of  age  scarlatina  is  excessively  rare.  The 
infrequency  of  the  disease  at  this  tender  age  may  be  judged  by  the 
statements  of  experienced  observers  in  reference  thereto. 

Fleischmann'  saw  no  cases  under  six  months  of  age;  Eulenberg,  none 
under  eight;  Thomas,  none  under  five;  Boning  saw  no  cases  under  one 
year;  SenfFt  saw  but  one  patient  under  one  year,  and  Gaupp  only  two. 
Haller  observed  a  case  at  five  months;  Voit,  one  at  two  and  a  half 
months;  Kiipfer,  one  at  two  months;  and  Veit,  one  at  two  weeks. 

This  represents  an  extremely  scant  number  when  the  large  number 
of  cases  of  scarlatina  observed  by  these  men  is  taken  into  consideration. 
In  Johannesen*s  statistics  of  scarlet  fever  deaths  in  Norway  from  1862 
to  1878,  the  number  of  infantile  attacks  is  considerably  greater.  He 
reports  15  deaths  from  scarlatina  under  six  months,  and  93  under  one 
year.  In  our  own  experience  at  the  Muincipal  Hospital  we  have  found 
that  among  5000  cases  of  scarlet  fever  admitted  into  the  hospital,  about 
1  per  cent,  consisted  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age.  We  have  on  a 
number  of  occasions  had  infants  a  few  months  old  brought  into  the 

»  MOnchener  med.  Woch.,  ISS/V,  p.  949. 

*  Mentioned  by  von  JurKennen  in  Nothnafi^rg  Encyclopedia  of  PracticAl  Me<1icine. 

*  Mentioned  by  Thomas  in  Ziemnen'R  Encyclopedia  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  180. 
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hospital  with  mothers  suffering  from  scarlatina,  but  we  have  setdom 
observed  tliem  to  contract  the  disease.  We  have  seen  thent  suckle  »t 
breasts  covered  with  the  scarlatinal  rash,  draw  a  febrile  milk,  and  yet 
remain  perfectly  well. 

The  question  whether  there  is  a  congenital  scarlatina  is  most  difficult 
to  answer.  Children  are  so  commonly  ushered  into  the  world  wilh  a 
red  rash  that  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  existence  of  an 
exanthem.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  tender  epidermifl 
of  the  infant  to  peel  off  after  some  days  and  thus  cause  a  desquamation. 
Baillou,  Ferrario,  Stiebel,  Hiiter,  and  others  saw  infants  that  were 
alleget!  to  have  scarlatina  at  birth  (most  of  them  being  bora  of  mothers 
suffering  from  scarlet  fever  at  the  time),  but  the  facts  do  not  appear  to 
us  to  warrant  the  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  diagnosis.  Murchison 
saw  two  pregnant  women  with  scarlet  fever,  and  in  each  case  the  child 
born  at  the  time  was  free  of  the  disease,  Elsiisser  al.so  saw  a  healthy 
babe  bom  of  a  mother  with  scarlatina. 

Children  from  two  to  five  years  of  age  appear  to  be  most  susceptible 
to  the  contagium  of  scarlatina.  From  five  to  ten  years  the  attack  rate 
is  somewhat  less,  and  after  the  perioti  of  puberty  \s  reached  the  suscept- 
ibihty  to  the  disease  is  greatly  lessened.  No  age,  however,  appears  to 
guarantee  absolute  immunity  against  scarlatina  inasmuch  as  persons 
even  over  the  age  of  ninety-five  have  been  known  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease. 

Murchison "s  valuable  statistics  of  scarlet-fever  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales,  covering  the  enormous  number  of  14S,829,  will  give  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  the  incidence  of  the  disea.se  in  the  different  age  periods! 

Uiiii«r    1  year 9,9SII  or     B.Tperct. 

From      1  to  2  yean M.97S  •■  U.I 

2  ■■    3  " I3.M2  ■•  18.0       " 

8  '■    *  ■• 22.558  •■  16.1 

4  ■■    6  ■■ 17,726  ••  Il.»       - 

fi  ■■  10  ■■  38,691  "  25.»       ■• 

■•       10  "  15  ■■ '8,676  ■■  5.6       " 

ToUl  under    6  ye»™  ,  .        .        .  ,        .       .        ,  95,070  or  63.8  per  cl. 


Over  95      " 6 

Total lK,«a 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  considerably  over  one-half 
of  the  deaths  of  scarlatina  occurred  in  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
Almost  90  per  cent,  occurred  in  those  under  ten  years,  and  over  95  per 
cent,  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

These  figures  correspond  very  closely  with  statistics  of  scarlet-fever 
deaths  in  Berlin  from  1875  to  1891,  and  with  Johannesen's  statistics  for 
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I 
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Norway.    As  showing  the  fatal  cases  in  children  under  one  year,  the 
latter  statistics  are  of  particular  interest : 

Fatal  Cases  of  Scarlatina  in  Christiana  Under  One  Year  of  Aqe. 

(johannesen.) 

Ist  month 0 

2d    to       8d  month 3 

4th    ••      6th       •' 12 

7th    "    12th       " 78 

The  above  deaths  were  out  of  a  total  of  1040  fatal  cases. 

Family  Predisposition. — Some  families,  at  times,  exhibit  an  unusual 
susceptibility  to  scarlatina;  this  is  manifested  not  only  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  contracting  the  disease,  but  likewise  by  the  severity 
of  the  attack.  Thomas*  recognizes  "an  intense  family  predisposition, 
showing  itself  by  numerous  and  severe  attacks  in  the  family  as  soon  as 
one  infection  has  taken  place  in  it."  Trousseau  says:  "Scarlatina 
epidemics  may  be  full  of  danger  for  an  entire  population,  or  they  may 
assume  this  character  only  for  a  single  family.  The  malignancy  limits 
itself  in  a  measure  to  a  single  hearth,  and  in  such  cases  the  disease  b 
malignant  for  all  persons  that  live  within  its  circle."  Henoch'  expresses 
much  the  same  idea;  he  says:  "Striking  to  me  appeared  the  fact  that  if 
scarlatina  breaks  out  in  a  family,  very  frequently  also  a  second  and  third 
child  are  taken  off  under  similar  conditions,  and  in  this  way  whole 
families  can  die  out." 

Copeman,'  during  a  severe  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  1844,  saw  four 
children  in  a  family  die  so  suddenly  that  poisoning  was  suspected;  a  fifth 
child  went  through  an  ordinary  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

A  somewhat  similar  instance  has  recently  come  under  our  observation. 
In  the  winter  of  1902  we  saw  a  family  in  which  four  children  were 
smitten  with  scarlet  fever.  All  fell  suddenly  ill  with  vomiting,  which 
was  attributed  by  the  mother  to  free  indulgence  in  candy.  Soon  the 
scarlatinal  rash  manifested  itself.  The  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, died  in  five  days;  a  second  one  had  a  temperature  of  105°  F., 
with  intense  prostration,  and  recovered,  as  did  a  third  child,  only  after 
a  most  desperate  illness.  The  infection  in  these  cases  was  most  viru- 
lent, and  yet  the  prevailing  type  of  scarlatina  in  the  city  at  that  time 
was  quite  mild. 

These  severe  family  epidemics  are  difficult  to  account  for.  Henoch 
presupposes  a  mixed  infection  in  such  cases.  Thomas  does  not  seek 
an  explanation  in  an  unusually  intense  infection,  for  he  says  "the 
infecting  cases  are  frequently  of  a  mild  character." 

Epidemics  of  this  character  are  happily  uncommon.  In  some  instances 
there  is  a  tendency  to  family  immunity,  the  members  thereof  exhibiting 
an  almost  complete  insusceptibility  to  the  disease. 

Olimate. — According  to  Minor,*  who  has  in  a  most  painstaking  manner 
studied  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  in  the  United  States,  climatic  con- 
ditions influence  the  spread  of  the  disease.    He  says: 

»  Loc.  eit,  p.  175.  a  Vorlcsiingen  iiber  Kinderkrankhciten,  p.  6M,  third  edition. 

*  Jahresbericht,  etc..  der  Gesammten  Medicin.     R.  Virchow  and  Aug.  Hireeh.  vi.  Jahrgang,  1871, 
▼OL  11.  p.  247.  4  Loc.  Cit,  p.  13. 
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1.  "The  zone  of  comparative  immuQity  in  tlie  Eastern  Hemisphere  1 
extends  from  10°  soiilh  latitude  to  20°  north  latitude."     (In  this  » 
are  found  Sumatra,  Borneo,  India,  and  most  of  Africa.) 

2.  "A  zone  of  comparative  immunity  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  J 
extends  from  the  equator  to  10°  north  latitude."     (In  this  wtne  t 
found  Venezuela  and  the  States  of  Colombia.) 

3.  "Another  zone  of  comparative  immunity  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
extends  from  30°  to  35°  north  latitude."  (In  this  zone  are  found  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ixiuisiana,  Texas,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Florida.)  According  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  United 
States  torthe  year  1000  these  States,  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  had  i 
remarkably  small  scarlatina  mortality  compared  with  other  sections  of 
the  countr}-. 

4.  "In  times  of  pandemics,  occasional  epidemics  occur  at  points  i 
within  the  zones  of  comparative  immunity."  The  disease  in  these  j 
regions,  however,  attacks  by  preference  the  Caucasian  race. 

Minor  furthermore  says  that  in  these  countries,  "lying  for  the  most  \ 
part  in  the  tropics  and  near  the  equator,  exposed  to  the  direct  raw  ot  I 
the  sun,  a  liigk  vt^an  aniiual  tempfraluTf  is  of  course  noticeanle." 
This  author,  after  discussing  the  chmatic  inHuences,  concludes  (hat  1 
"a  very  high  temperature,  combined  with  jieriodical  humi<l  alDio»-  I 
phere,  is  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  any  scarlatinous  ten-  \ 
dency." 

SeaSDD. — Hirsch  has  studied  the  seasonal  incidence  o!  435  epidemics 
of  scarlet  fever  occurring  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Gennany, 
Holland,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  North  America.  Most  of  the  epi- 
demics occurred  in  autumn,  as  will  be  .seen  from  the  following  figures: 
autumn,  29.5  per  cent.;  winter,  24.7  per  cent,;  summer,  24  per  cent., 
and  spring,  21.8  per  cent. 

In  England,  since  the  days  of  Sydenham,  it  has  been  recognized  that 
scarlatina  prevails  most  in  the  fall;  55,956  deaths  in  London  from 
scarlatina  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  gave  the  following 
percentages:  autumn,  35.54  per  cent.;  winter,  23.85  per  cent.;  summer, 
22.75  per  cent.;  spring,  17.87  per  cent. 

In  the  Untied  States  scarlatina  is  most  prevalent  during  the  latter 
part  of  wilder  and  during  the  early  spring  months.  The  vital  statistics 
for  1870  show  the  largest  number  of  deaths  in  March.  The  first  five 
months  of  the  year  exhibit  a  considerably  greater  mortaUty  than  the 
rest  of  the  vear: 


ScAULATiN'A  Deaths  by  Months  i 


!  UsiTRD  States  in  1870, 
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Arranged  according  to  seasons^  the  figures  read  as  follows: 


Spring 
Summer 


7166 
8688 


Autumn 
Winter 


8208 
6808 


The  vital  statistics  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1900,  although 
somewhat  differently  presented  with  reference  to  scarlet-fever  mortality, 
give  similar  results: 

Scarlatina  Deaths  by  Months  per  1000  of  Deaths  from  All  Causes 

IN  THE  United  States  in  1900. 


Jannary    . 

.    118.8 

February  . 

.    112.8 

March 

.    1068 

April 

.    105.7 

May   .       . 

.      98.4 

June . 

.      66.0 

July  .       .       . 

.      46.3 

August 

50.8 

September 

52.5 

October 

69.4 

November 

84.8 

December . 

.      98.7 

Total  actual  deaths 

.     6383 

Here  again  it  is  seen  that  the  greatest  mortality  from  scarlet  fever 
is  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months. 

According  to  Murchison,  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  in  France  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Johannesen  classifies  as  follows  65,785  cases  of  scarlet  fever  occurring 
in  Sweden  from  1867  to  1878: 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juue 


11.8  per  ct. 
9.2 
9.1 
7  8 
7.8 
6.9 


July   . 

6.6  per  ct 

August 

.      6.8 

September 

.      5.7 

October 

.      8.0 

November 

.    10.4 

Decerabtr 

.    10.7 

It  is  seen  that  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occurred  in  November, 
December,  and  January. 

In  Berlin,  from  1877  to  1883,  there  were  5428  deaths  from  scarlatina, 
with  the  following  monthly  mortality: 


January  . 

.    6.7  per  ct 

Fcbniary 

.    5.3 

March 

.    6.8 

April 

.    6.1 

May  . 

.    7.0 

June 

.    8.1 

July    . 

8.0  per  ct. 

August 

.      8.5 

8eptember 

.    10.7 

October 

.    13.8 

November 

.    10.9 

December 

8.5        •' 

The  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  autumn — September, 
October,  and  November,  the  maximum  being  reached  in  October. 

From  the  various  statistics  presented  it  is  seen  that  season  apparently 
has  some  influence  on  scarlatina  prevalence.  The  same  months  in 
different  countries  show,  however,  widely  divergent  figures. 

The  different  character  of  the  climate  in  the  countries  mentioned  may 
account  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  monthly  morbidity  incidence.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  carefully  compare  the  climatic  and  meteorological 
conditions  by  month  in  the  various  countries  before  anything  can  be 
definitely  said  as  to  the  influence  of  season  upon  the  spread  of  scarlatina. 

Minor*  studied  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  prevalence  of 


1  Loc.  clt.,  p.  51. 
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scarlatina  and  came  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  colder  weather  se«taed  ] 
to  favor  the  scarlatinous  tendency.     He  stales  that: 

1.  The  scarlatinous  tendency  is  hut  slightly,  if  at  all,  modified  by  i 
temperature  ranging  from  zero  to  65°  F. 

2.  The  scarlatinous   tendency   is  decidedly  modified  and 
by  a  temperature  ranging  from  75°  to  SO  °  F. 

3.  The  scarlatinous  tendency  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  where  there 
is  a  prolonged  high  temperature  ranging  from  80°  to  85°  F. 

Influence  of  Urban  and  Rural  Localities.— As  would  be  naturaUy  I 
expected,  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  is  greater  in  city  than  in  countiy 
districts.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  extensive  inteR-outsC 
between  cities  and  by  the  greater  crowding  and  more  intimate  contact  I 
of  the  people.  The  vital  statistics  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  J 
1900  show  a,  very  distinct  difference  between  the  city  and  rural  death  rate  | 
by  months: 

Death  Rate  from  Scarlatina  by  Months  is  Cities  A»d  Rural  Distbicw,  j 
i-ER  1000  OF  All  Dbaths, 


Msrch 1,5  O.B 

April 1.*  O.a 

May M  0.T 

July 0.8  o.» 

Augnsl O.S  (k» 

Eeplember o.t  O.S 

OoLoher O.S  0.4 

December      . 1,2  O.S 

Scarlet  fever  is  practically  endemic  in  the  great  centres  of  civilization; 
the  disease  in  the  large  cities  of  the  world  increases  and  decreases  from 
time  to  time,  but  never  dies  out  completely. 

Altitude. — Minor*  says  in  regard  to  altitude  that  "  scarlatina  prevaib 
at  alt  altitudes,  epidemics  occurring  at  New  York,  Providence,  and  Boa- 
ton,  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  at  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Detroit,  arid 
St.  Louis,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent;  finally,  among  the  mountains 
of  Nevada,  and  at  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific  slope.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  altitude  seems  to  modify  or  lessen  the  tendency  to 
scarlatina,  we  shall  group  the  States  as  follows:  First  group.  States 
having  average  altitudes  ranging  from  150  to  600  feet,  are  Tennessee, 
Vermont,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 
Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Loubiana,  and 
Florida.  Total  population  of  this  group,  in  1870,  was  14,597,384. 
Second  group.  States  having  average  altitudes  ranging  from  600  to  1000 
feet:  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  New  Hampshire.   Total  population 
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of  this  group,  in  1870,  was  21,506,599.  Third  group,  States  having 
average  altitudes  ranging  from  1000  to  5400  feet:  Nevada,  California, 
Oregon,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  West  Virginia.  Total 
population  of  this  group,  in  1870,  was  2,133,316.  In  these  three  groups 
of  States,  20,159  deaths  from  scarlatina  occurred — i.  e,,  3333  in  the  first, 
15,351  in  the  second,  and  1475  in  the  third.  If  we  analyze  these 
figures,  the  following  is  the  result: 

Altitude.  Deaths. 

150    to     600  feet 1  death  to  every  4880  of  population. 

600     •'    1000    " 1      .»      .1      ..      1401  "  " 

1000     ••    MOO    •• 1      ..      .1      «.      1447  M  u 

"  Now,  taking  into  consideration  the  density  of  population  in  the 
second  group  as  compared  with  the  third,  together  witn  the  fact  that 
scarlatina,  being  a  contagious  disease,  should  be  more  prevalent  where 
it  has  the  largest  and  densest  population  to  prey  upon,  we  conclude 
that  altitude  rather  favors  an  increase  of  the  scarlatinous  tendency." 

A  striking  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  in  certain  of  the 
European  capitals  has  been  observed.  In  London,^  from  1868  to  1872, 
there  were  nearly  115,000  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  In  Berlin,  from  1877 
to  1883,  scarlatina  caused  5428  deaths.  On  the  other  hand,  during  a 
period  of  five  years  in  Paris,  the  total  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  were 
only  67. 

It  is  quite  inexplicable  why  London  and  Berlin  should  suffer  so 
severely  from  this  disease  while  Paris  possesses  a  comparative  immunity. 

Race. — ^There  is  strong  evidence  that  negroes  are  less  susceptible  to 
scarlet  fever  than  the  whites,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  mortality  rate 
among  the  former  is  very  considerably  lower  than  in  the  Caucasian  race. 
Minor,^  writing  in  1875,  says:  "The  total  number  of  blacks  dying  of 
scarlet  fever  in  the  Southern  States  was  107  out  of  a  total  black  popu- 
lation of  3,713,327;  so  that  1  out  of  every  34,704  of  the  aggregate 
black  population  died  of  scarlatina.  The  total  number  of  whites  dying 
of  scarlet  fever  was  446  out  of  a  total  white  population  of  4,811,962; 
so  that  1  out  of  every  10,790  of  aggregate  white  population  died  of 
scarlet  fever.  It  will  be  at  once  noticed  that  the  disease  is  much  more 
frequent  among  the  whites  than  among  the  colored  population.  During 
epidemics  the  whites  have  seemed  to  be  the  sufferers,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  certain  immunity  from  epidemic  scar- 
latina existing  among  the  negroes  of  the  South." 

During  the  Civil  War'  378  whites  took  scarlet  fever,  of  whom  70 
died,  and  118  negroes  contracted  the  disease,  of  whom  but  2  died. 
Comparing  the  number  of  the  white  and  black  troops  it  is  seen  that  the 
attack  rate  was  54  in  the  black  race  to  26  in  the  white;  on  the  other 
hand  70  deaths  occurred  among  the  whites  and  only  2  among  the 
negro  soldiers. 

The  United  States  census  of  1870  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 

1  Mentioned  hy  Forchheimer.    Article  in  Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Medicine. 

*  Loc.  elt.  s  Medical  and  Surgical  mstory  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  iii.,  part  i. 
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foreign-Sorn  population  of  the  country  was  5.567,229,  and  that  1 
out  of  every  6105  died  of  scarlet  fever.  The  population  of  the  native- 
born  whites  was  2.S,120,7HS,  of  whom  1  out  of  every  1473  died  of 
scarlet  fever.  The  oegro  population  was  4,8S0,009,  of  whom  1  out  of 
every  16,886  died  of  the  disease. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  scarlet  fever  destroyed,  relative  to  the  population, 
over  ten  times  more  whites  than  negroes.  The  census  statistics  of  1850 
give  somewhat  similar  results. 

The  United  States  census  report  ot  18flO  shows  a  scarlatina  death  rale 
among  the  whites  of  14.2  per  1000  deaths  from  all  causes  to  2.7  among 
negroes.  The  figures  of  the  1900  census  are  almost  identical — 12.0 
death  rate  among  the  whites  as  compared  with  2.6  among  the  biadts. 
These  statistics  would  indicate  that  the  Caucasian  race  in  the  United 
States  is  six  times  more  susceptible  to  scarlatina  than  the  negroes, 

Inoculability  of  Scarlatinal  Vltub. — Attempts,  doubtless  based  upon 
the  success  achieved  by  inoculation  of  smallpox,  have  been  made  to 
induce  a  mild  form  of  scarlet  fever  by  this  process.  These  experiments, 
though  often  contradictory,  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  etiology 
of  scarlet  fever. 

In  1834  Miquel  reported  to  the  French  Academy  that  he  hati  inocu- 
lated a  number  of  children  with  the  fluid  of  scarlatina  ve.sicles.  The 
rash  was  localizetl  to  the  region  of  inoculation.  Miquel  alleges  thai 
complete  immunity  against  scarlet  fever  was  conferred.  The  reported 
facts  made  it  very  doubtful  that  scarlatina  was  actually  transmitted. 
In  two  cases  inoculated  by  Rostan  the  rash  appeared  seven  days  after 
in".culation.  According  to  the  statement  of  Gucrsant,'  Petit-Radel  made 
unsncces.sful  attempts  to  proihice  scarlatina  by  the  introduction  of 
epidermal  .icales  beneath  the  skin  of  j)revioiisly  unattacked  persons. 

On  the  other  hand,  Stoll  is  reported  to  have  produced  the  disease  by 
nibbing  into  the  skin  scales  from  a  case  of  scarlet  fever.  These  experi- 
ments are  seen  to  be  contradictory  and  permit  no  conclusions  to  bedrawn. 

A  much  more  convincing  case  is  the  accidental  inoculation  of  Dr. 
Rupprechf  with  mucus  from  the  trachea.  This  physician  had  per- 
formed a  tracheotomy  on  a  mixed  case  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria. 
In  insufflating  the  lungs  through  an  elastic  catheter,  he  received  some 
mucus  into  the  mouth.  Sixty  hours  later  an  angina  developed  and  in 
seventy-eight  hours  a  chill.  The  eruption  was  irregular,  but  the  diag- 
nosis was  said  to  be  certain. 

Recently  some  rather  conclusive  inoculation  experiments  were  carried 
out  by  Stickler"  in  an  effort  to  induce  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
Mucus  from  the  mouth  and  throat  of  scarlatinal  patients  was  mixed 
with  a  1 :  600  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  injected  subcutaneously 
into  ten  children.  Scarlet  fever  occurred  in  each  child.  The  period  of 
incubation  varied  between  twelve  and  seventy-two  hours,  and  averaged 
thirty-two  hours.     The  author  found  that  the  attacks  were  too  severe  to 
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warrant  further  inoculations^  and^  therefore,  desisted.  Incidentally  the 
fact  was  proven  that  the  mucus  of  the  upper  air  passages  contains  the 
causa  causans  of  the  disease. 

From  the  experiments  quoted  we  are  not  justified  in  drawing  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  presence  in  the  skin  of  the  infectious  principle. 
A  possibility  of  error,  always  to  be  kept  in  mind,  is  that  persons  inocu- 
lated with  scarlatinal  virus  may  have  contracted  the  disease  through 
exposure  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Mode  of  Reception  of  the  Scarlatinal  Infection. — The  scarlatinal 
poison  is  ordinarily  received  into  the  system  through  the  upper  air 
passages.  It  would  seem  that  the  genital  tract  in  puerperal  women  and 
cutaneous  wounds  may  also  offer  a  point  of  ingress  for  the  infection. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  poison  is  "breathed  in"  just  as 
in  the  other  acute  eruptive  fevers.  Whether  the  virus  effects  its  entrance 
into  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  or  at  some  point  along  the  respiratory 
avenue,  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Dowson,  in  1893,  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  first  and  essential  localization  of  the  scarlatinal  poison 
was  in  the  throat.  Berg^,^  following  this  view,  maintains  that  scarlatina 
is  primarily  a  local  tonsillar  infection,  and  that  the  eruption  both  upon 
the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  an 
erythemogenic  toxin  generated  in  the  tonsils.  The  streptococcus  in  one 
of  its  virulent  forms  is  regarded  as  the  causative  agent  of  the  disease. 
The  view  is  advanced  that  the  infection  may  exceptionally  gain  entrance 
into  the  system  through  other  channels,  as  in  the  case  of  surgical  and 
puerperal  scarlatina.  The  author  cites  a  number  of  cases  to  show  that 
in  puerperal  and  surgical  scarlatina  the  primary  tonsillitis  is  absent, 
although  the  buccopharyngeal  enanthem  may  be  present. 

The  theory  and  facts  presented  by  Berg^  are  of  interest,  but  until 
the  cause  of  scarlatina  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  we  will  doubtless 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  site  of  invasion  of  the  scarlatinal  virus. 

Period  of  Infectivity  of  Scarlatina. — In  discussing  this  subject  we 
wish  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  duration  of  infectiousness  of  the 
scarlatinal  virus  within  and  without  the  patient.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  longevity  of  the  vims  outside  of  the  human  subject. 
The  contraction  of  the  disease  from  contact  with  infected  objects  may 
constitute  a  source  of  error  and  obscure  the  proper  estimation  of  the 
infectious  perio<l. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  scarlatina 
the  contagiousness  is  limited.  We  have  frequently  known  children, 
exposed  to  the  disease  at  the  very  outset,  escape  infection  only  to  contract 
it  when  re-exposed  a  number  of  weeks  later.  Children  who  are  im- 
mediately separated  from  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  as  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
covered will  frequently  remain  well;  in  this  respect  scarlet  fever  differs 
strikingly  from  measles,  in  which  disease  the  contagion  is  extremely 
active  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash. 

Scarlet  fever  is  highly  contagious  during  the  period  of  eruption  and 

1  PathogC*nie  do  la  scarlatlne.    Paris,  1895,  p.  126. 
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usually  for  some  time  following  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  The 
view  has  lieeii  generally  held  that  contagiousness  persists  throughout 
the  entire  stage  of  desquamiilion,  and  that  the  infectious  principle  is 
resident  in  the  epidermal  scales.  There  have  always  been  some  dissenters 
from  this  view  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  desquamating 
epithelium  is  becoming  more  generally  entertained. 

Scarlet  fever  is  not  only  contagious  before  desquamation  begins,  but 
not  infrequently  after  it  has  completely  terminated.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  infection  must  res'de  somewhere  in  the  body  apart 
from  the  cutaneous  surface.  Experimental  and  clinical  evidence  both 
point  to  the  throat  and  adjacent  cavities  as  the  probable  lurking  places 
of  the  infectious  organisms.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  continue 
the  isolation  of  patients  until  discharges  from  the  nose  and  ears  have 
ceased. 

It  is  probable  that  the  prolonged  infectivity  manifested  by  certain 
cases  of  scarlatina  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  scarlatinal  contagium  in 
the  secretions  of  the  throat  or  in  the  nasal  and  aural  discharges. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  state  just  at  what  period  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever  ceases  to  be  infectious.  The  more  remote  the  time  from  the  onset 
of  the  disease,  the  greater  is  the  lilielihood  of  the  infection  having  been 
extinguished.  Probably  for  this  reason  the  isolating  of  the  patient  for 
the  full  period  of  desquamation  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  working 
rule. 

Physicians  connected  with  scarlet-fever  hospitals  not  infrequently  see 
patients  who  have  remained  in  the  hospital  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks, 
give  rise,  upon  their  return  home,  to  other  cases  in  the  same  household. 
And  this  occurs  despite  the  most  careful  disinfection  of  the  body  and 
the  clothing. 

These  return  cases  occur  in  the  experience  of  many  hospitals  in  from  2 
to  4  per  cent,  of  the  patients.  We  have  seen  patients  at  the  end  of  eight, 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  weeks,  after  every  vestige  of  desquamation  had 
disappeared,  give  rise  to  the  disease  in  others.  In  a  case  recently 
observed  by  us  we  learned  that,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  child  from  the 
hospital,  the  ear  began  to  discharge  again;  shortly  afterward  a  second 
case  developed  in  the  family. 

Some  years  ago  the  following  sad  case  came  under  observation  at  the 
Municipal  Hospital :  A  child  with  a  well-marked  scarlet  fever  came  to 
the  hospital  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  eruption  just  appearing. 
The  patient  remained  in  the  hospital  nine  weeks.  Desquamation  had 
completely  ceased.  An  antiseptic  bath  was  pven  in  a  room  disconnected 
from  the  hospital  building,  and  the  child  was  dressed  in  clean  clothing. 
The  patient  had  had  a  discharging  ear  which  had  gotten  well,  but  during 
the  last  bath  slight  moisture  in  the  ear  was  noticed.  A  few  days  after 
the  child's  return,  the  mother  and  two  other  children  were  brought  to 
the  hospital  with  scarlet  fever.  The  attack  in  the  mother  was  severe, 
the  disease  terminating  fatally  in  a  short  time.  The  mother  had  been 
exposed  to  the  child  before  the  latter  was  first  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital. 
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The  Oontagioasness  of  Desqaamating  Epithelium.— Almost  thirty 
years  ago  Thomas  wrote:  "The  contagiousness  of  the  postexanthematic 
period  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  scales  of  epidermis  which  separate 
during  the  process  of  desquamation;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  contagion  is  contained  in 
them  either  exclusive'y  or  even  chiefly;  for  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
contagon  enters  from  the  blood  into  all  secretions  and  excretions  of  the 
patient.  Volz,  in  fact,  totally  denies  the  contagiousness  of  the  epidermal 
desquamation." 

Von  Kerchnsteiner  states  that  "the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
contagion  exist  during  the  stage  of  eruption  and  acme  of  the  exanthem ; 
the  most  unfavorable  during  desquamation.'' 

(This  subject  is  more  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  treatment.) 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  scarlet  fever  contagium  is 
disseminated  by  aerial  transmission.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  scarlet- 
fever  hospitals  appears  to  be  as  free  of  the  disease  as  other  sections  of 
the  city.  In  this  respect  scarlet  fever  differs  from  smallpox,  in  which 
disease  the  territory  immediately  surrounding  the  hospital  is  apt  to 
show  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  smallpox  cases. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  1897 : 

Radius  of  one^ghth      of  a  mile  from  scarlet-fever  hospital  .  0  ctaei'. 

••      ••    onequarter      "  "    "       ••  "       "  "         .       .     68 

"      ••    one-half  ••  "    * 71 

••      ••    three-quarters"  ••    " •        .       .     76 

«.      ••    Qjjg  ..       <i  .1       .<  •<  72 

Within  one  mile  of  the  hospital 2^6 

Beyond  the  one-mile  limit 756 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  no  cases  developed  within  the 
one-eighth  mile  limit  about  the  hospital. 

Our  experience  at  the  Municipal  Hospital  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  striking  distance  of  scarlet  fever  is  extremely  limited. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  rare  for  families  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  hospital  to  become  attacked  with  scarlet  fever,  although  they  have 
not  escaped  smallpox. 

The  fact  that  scarlet  fever  is  not  carried  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
hospital  walls  rather  militates  against  the  view  of  the  infectivity  of 
scales,  for  in  a  scarlet-fever  ward  the  air  contains  myriads  of  minute 
particles  of  desquamating  epitheHum. 

Scarlet-fever  Infection  in  Milk.— The  transmission  of  the  infection 
of  scarlet  fever  in  milk  has  attracted  the  attention  of  physicians  for 
some  vears. 

Thomas,  writing  in  1875,  referred  to  two  epidemics  reported  by 
Bell  and  Taylor  in  which  the  dissemination  of  the  disease  was  ascribed 
to  infected  milk.  In  the  latter  epidemic  one  of  the  first  cases  of  scarlatina 
occurred  in  the  family  of  a  milkman  whose  wife  milked  the  cows.  The 
milk  was  supplied  to  twelve  families,  in  six  of  which  scarlatina  appeared 
in  rapid  succession,  without  contact  with  the  milk  server,  and  at  a  time 
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en  the  disease  was  not  epidemic.     The  milk  had  been  kept  in  a 

en  in  which  scarlatinous  patients  had  been  treated. 

'  ^Q  Power'  obsenetl  in  I^ndon  a  severe  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever 

appeared  to  attack  in  particular  the  patrons  of  Hendon  Farm, 

f  cows  were  suifering  from  a  peculiar  malady.    This  disea-se  wa-i 

d  by  Klein,'  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  animals  were 

v       from  scarlet  fever,  and  that  the  infection  was  conveyed  in  the 

1      luman  subjects.    The  malady  was  intnxluced  among  the  cows 

i>n  animal  which  had  elevation  of  temperature,  cough,  faucial  and 

nasal  catarrh,  a  red  rash  about  the  eyes  and  on  tlie  inside  of  the 

,  followed  two  weeks  later  by  destiuamation  and  loss  of  bajr. 

Dpustules  were  present  upon  the  udders,  which  later  gave  rise  to 

Jj        Its,     The  animal  had  recently  given  birth  to  a  calf.     Klein  found 

^r       Dcocci  in  the  serum  from  the  vesicles  which  he  inoculated  into 

He  likewise  found  streptococci  in  the  blood  of  some  scarlatina 

.     This  organism  he  regarded  as  the  specific  cause  of  scarlet  ^ 

In  the  same  year  Crookshank  and  Brown'  noted  an  epidemic  among 
cows  analogous  to  that  observed  by  Klein.     After  carefidly  studying 
the  same  and  making  further  inoculations  from  an  accidentally  received  ' 
sore  on  the  hand  of  a  dairyman,  they  proved  that  the  disease  was  cowpox. 
The  same  streptococcus  was  obtainni  by  culture. 

In  1SS5  an  epiilemic  of  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  Rostock,  Gennany, 
apparently  from  milk  infection.*  A  very  striking  increase  in  scarlet  fever 
occurred  in  June,  in  which  month  36  cases  developed.  It  was  dis-  ! 
covered  that  the  families  (with  two  or  three  exceptions)  were  supplied 
with  milk  from  »  f^irrn  w  the  vilhiyc  of  flchlsdurf,  whore  (1  .■:i..-.  nf 
scarlet  fever  and  a  number  of  cases  of  sore  throat  existed  among  the 
farmers'  families  and  employes.  Some  of  those  who  were  taken  ill  had 
milked  the  cows  and  had  handled  the  milk.  According  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Rostock  physicians,  S  of  the  36  cases  could  with  certainty 
be  attributed  to  infection  from  the  milk.  As  indicating  the  presence 
of  the  infecting  agent  in  the  milk,  it  was  noted  that  those  who  drank 
boiled  milk  escaped;  this  was  the  case  in  two  children,  two  and  four 
years  of  age,  who  remained  free,  although  other  children  in  the  same 
household  who  drank  raw  milk  contracted  the  disease. 

Freeman*  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  transmission  of  various 
diseases  through  infected  milk.  He  states  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  contaminated  milk  has  caused  certain  epidemics.  In  26  recent  epi- 
demics of  scarlet  fever  in  England  traceable  to  milk,  15  were  found  to 
be  due  to  the  disease  in  man. 

Epidemics  due  to  infected  milk  have  within  recent  years  been  reported 

1  Milk  Scarlatina,  London.    Keporl  at  the  Medical  Officer  of  th*  \jtt*.\  GaTcmmenl  Board,  Fcb- 
niary.  188&  ftiid  iBSe.  No.  S,  p.  n. 
>  Tbe  Etiology  of  Scarlet  Fevi^r.    Proceeding!  of  the  Kojral  Socletj  of  London,  1M7.  illl. 

•  CommunlcatLon  to  (lie  Faihologlcal  Society  of  l-ondon,  ISO. 

•  Quoted  bj  Ton  Jiirgenteii.    Loc.  cli„  p.  113. 

•  Medial  Record,  March  •».  1896.    (juoted  by  Nortbrup  In  tod  JiirgenseirF  article  on  "SculM 
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in  this  country.  In  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  an  epidemic  wastra  ced  to  a 
farm  hand  who  had  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever  and  who  handled  the 
milk  during  this  time. 

More  recently  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  occurred  among  35  students 
of  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  The  35  cases  were  fed  at 
eleven  different  boanling  houses,  all  of  which  were  supplied  with  milk 
by  the  same  dairyman.  Five  private  families  supplied  with  the  same 
milk  had  one  or  more  cases  of  the  disease  in  their  households.  The 
infection  was  attributed  to  winter  clothing  which  had  just  been  put  on, 
and  which  had  been  laid  away  the  March  before,  at  which  time  the 
"dairyman's  family  ran  through  a  course  of  scarlet  fever." 

From  the  now  extensive  literature  upon  the  subject,  we  may  conclude 
that  scarlatina  may  be  conveyed  through  a  contaminated  milk  supply. 
The  proposition  is  not  proven  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  but 
the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  so  strong  as  to  render  this  con- 
clusion almost  irresistible.  It  would,  furthermore,  appear  that  the 
milk  is  contaminated  through  contact  with  an  individual  suffering  or 
convalescent  from  the  disease.  The  view  advanced  by  Klein  that  the 
cows  themselves  suffer  from  scarlatina  remains  unproven  and  is  not 
generally  credited. 

Hall,^  in  reviewing  the  subject  of  milk  infection,  makes  the  following 
interesting  statement:  "While  scarlet  fever  occurs  in  epidemic  form  in 
those  countries  where  cows'  milk  forms  a  staple  article  of  food,  espe- 
cially among  children,  it  does  not  occur  in  countries  where  cows'  milk 
is  not  used  as  a  food,  or  where  children  are  raised  upon  mothers'  milk 
only."  In  Japan  cows'  milk  is  not  used,  and  scarlet  fever  is  practically 
an  unknown  disease  there.  In  India,  cows'  milk  is  used,  but  children 
are  kept  at  the  maternal  breast  until  they  are  three  or  four  years  of  age. 
Scarlet  fever  is  a  rare  disease  in  India,  seldom  occurring  in  epidemic 
form. 

Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperium. — It  cannot  be  said  that  pregnancy 
increases  the  predisposition  to  scarlet  fever,  for,  according  to  Senn, 
Tourtual,  and  Trousseau,  no  case  of  scarlet  fever  in  pregnant  women 
was  observed  by  them  during  extensive  epidemics  of  the  disease.  That 
scarlet  fever  is  an  excessively  rare  occurrence  during  pregnancy  is 
evidenced  also  by  the  statement  of  Olshausen  that  he  was  able  to 
find  only  seven  cases  in  medical  literature.  When  scarlet  fever  does 
complicate  gestation  it  is  prone  to  lead  to  abortion  or  premature  delivery. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  is  expressed,  in  the  extensive  literature^ 
on  the  so-called  piierperal  scarlatina ^ks  to  the  real  nature  of  this  affection. 

Malfatti^  in  1801  published  an  account  of  a  malignant  scarlet  fever 
epidemic  which  prevailed  among  puerperal  women  in  confinement  in 
Vienna.  The  symptoms  were:  offensive  lochial  discharge,  abdominal 
tenderness,  with  later   (between  the  second   and  seventh  days  after 

»  New  York  Medical  Record,  November  11, 1899. 

s  An  admirable  collatiou  or  the  litemiure  on  this  subject  is  prcRented  by  Marcel  Durand  in  a 
Turin  thesis  entitled  *'  Ktude  hisloriqueet  chilqne  sur  In  scarlatine  puerpiTale."    Tp.  SiT).   Paris,  1R91. 
:<  Joamal  der  prakt.  Ueilkunde,  by  C  W.  Ilufeiand,  Ud.  xii.,  part  iii.  p.  120.    Berlin.  Ungar,  1801. 
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delivery)  chills,  headache,  rinj^ing  in  the  ears,  hot  skin,  nen-ousness, 
and  moderately  rapid  pulse;  then  a  diffuse  reddish  exanthetn,  which 
on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day  became  bluish,  accompanied  by  marked 
nervous  symptoms,  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  and  death. 

In  1875  Braxton  Hicks  read  before  the  London  Obstetrical  Society  > 

!r  in  which  he  stated  that  of  89  puerperal  cases  under  his  care  (hat 

-*  febrile  symptoms,  he  regarded  37  as  suffering  from  scarlet  fever. 

y  few  of  these  patients  had  an  angina  of  any  severity  and  17  did  not 

-e  an  eruption.     In  2  in.slances  scarlet  fever  developed  in  children 

^T        were  exposed  to  the  puerperal  women.     In  the  discu.ssion  timt 

fuuowed,  some  endorsed  l»ut  many  repudiate<l  the  diagnosis  of  >>c-arla- 

'  in  these  puerperal  fevers. 

bausen'  combats  the  contention  of  Hicks  and  mentions  the  argu- 

m«        which  led  Helm  and  subsequent  writers  in  Germany  to  regard 

,.j— ral  fever  with  scarlatinifonn  rash  as  puerperal  septictemia:  (1) 

;        demies    occur  in   maternities   and    not  synchronously   with 

^  ^pidemics;  (2)  the  malady  lias  a  malignity  more  in  accord  with 

:iperal  septictemia;  (3)  it  is  often  complicated  with  peritonitis  and 

otner  manifestations  analogous  to  those  seen'in  puerperal  fever;  (4) 

origin  in  the  early  days  of  the  post-partvin  as  is  observed  in  septicsmia; 

(5)  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  establish  contagion. 

Olshausen  collected  HI  cases  of  scarlatiniform  rash  occurring  during 

pregnancy  and   the  puerperium;  these  were   reported   bv  Koch   (3), 

Schneider  (5),  Clemens  (2), Simpson  (2),  Hardy  (2).  MacClintock  (34), 

Brown  (9),  Johnston  and  Sinclair  {2),  Winkel,  Halahan  (25),  Hicks  fl8), 

Lange,  Uenham  (S),  Senn  (7),  Dance  (1),  Trousseau  (1),  Gueinot  (4), 

Hervieux  (7),  and  Olshausen  (5).     Of  this  number  only  sir  occvrred 

during  pregnancy.    Eight  developed  immediately  after  confinemeiit,  62 

from  the  first  to  the  second  day  after  confinementj  27  the  third  day,  and 

22  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day  afterward. 

Winckel,'  in  expressing  his  incredulity  concerning  the  scarlatinal, 
nature  of  Hicks'  cases,  mentions  the  fact  that  lying-in  women  in  England 
more  frequently  exhibit  an  erythema  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  than 
in  Germany. 

Martin'  is  of  the  same  opinion  and  regards  true  puerperal  scarlatina 
as  a  rare  occurrence.  Indeed,  in  38,000  accouchements  he  observed  this 
complication  but  three  times. 

Von  Jiirgengen,  after  a  careful  study  of  Malfatti's  cases,  does  not 
regard  them  as  true  scarlatina,  but  as  puerperal  septictemia.  He 
believes  that  scarlatina,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  is  of  slight 
significance  as  a  factor  in  the  mortahty  of  the  puerperium. 

The  fact  is  recognized  that  puerperal  septiciemia  may  be  attended 
with  a  rash  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  lying-in  woman  may  develop  after  confinement  either  a  true  scarlet 
fever  or  a  puerperal  fever  with  a  septic  scarlatiniform  rash.    There  can 

I  ArcblT  Kir  GyiUilLOl.  und  ObMet.  de  CTcd«,  me. 

•  me  Patholode  und  TbeniHe  da  WochenbctUs,  third  edlUon,  p.  K-0.    Berlin,  Hlncbwald,  IB7&. 

•  ZelUCbr.  Hit  nsbuTUb.  und  Gyaiikol.,  ISTS,  to).  1i, 
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be  no  doubt  that  in  the  past  many  instances  of  the  latter  condition  have 
been  regarded  as  puerperal  scarlatina.  The  differential  diagnosis  is 
often  extremely  difficult.  The  following  points  would  indicate  a  puer- 
peral infection  rather  than  scarlet  fever: 

1.  The  absence  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  and  of  any  history  of 
scarlatinal  infection. 

2.  The  presence  of  lesions  of  the  genital  tract,  such  as  inflammation 
in  and  around  the  uterus.  In  puerperal  infection  metritis  and  peri- 
tonitis are  more  commonly  found  than  in  scarlatina  after  confinement. 

3.  In  puerperal  septicaemia  the  rash  is  often  irregular.  It  may  be 
circumscribed  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
morbilliform.  When  it  is  diffuse  and  scarlatiniform  in  character,  the 
spread  over  the  body  is  usually  more  rapid  than  in  true  scarlatina. 
Occasionally  the  rash  may  reappear  even  as  often  as  seven  times,  as 
reported  by  Lucas-Championni^re. 

4.  The  associated  symptoms  seen  in  scarlatina  are  only  imperfectly 
present.  Angina  is,  as  a  rule,  slight  or  absent;  the  strawberry  tongue  is 
not  seen;  renal  complications  are  rare  and  desquamation  is  usually 
branny  instead  of  lamellar. 

5.  The  mortality  is  lower  in  true  scarlatina  than  in  puerperal  fever 
with  septic  rash.  Among  the  141  cases  collected  by  Olshausen,  of  fever 
and  scarlatiniform  rash  occurring  in  puerperal  women,  the  mortality 
was  over  50  per  cent. 

In  doubtful  cases  the  history  of  a  previous  attack  of  scarlatina  in  the 
patient  would  constitute  presumptive  evidence  against  the  existence  of 
this  disease. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  certain  subjects  the  employment 
of  intrauterine  or  even  vaginal  irrigations  of  bichloride  of  mercury  may 
provoke  the  appearance  of  scarlatiniform  rashes  which  may  be  regarded 
as  septic  or  may  be  confounded  with  scarlatina. 

Surgical  Operations. — It  would  appear,  from  the  rather  convincing 
case  of  Prof,  von  I^eube  (mentioned  on  page  346),  and  from  occasional 
epidemics  in  surgical  wards  of  hospitals  (such  as  that  reported  by 
Howse*  occurring  in  Guy's  Hospital),  that  the  scarlet -fever  poison  may 
at  times  gain  entrance  into  the  system  through  wounds. 

Furthermore,  it  is  probably  tnie  that  persons  who  have  undergone  a 
surgical  operation  have  less  resisting  power  to  the  scarlatinal  infection 
than  healthy  persons.  This^^ew  is  held  by  Thomas,  who  says:  *'It  really 
seems  as  if  such  persons,  in  consequence  of  their  general  condition, 
possessed  a  greater  susceptibility  to  the  disease." 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  which  developed  during 
the  course  of  twenty  years  among  surgical  cases  in  the  great  St.  Ormond 
Street  Hospital  in  Ix)ndon  was  163.  Sir  James  Paget  in  1<S63,  in  a 
lecture  given  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  referred  to  10  cases  of 
scarlatina  which  he  had  observ^ed  after  operation. 

In  a  boy  upon  whom  a  lithotomy  had  been  performed,  the  rash  of 

1  Some  account  of  an  epidemic  of  surgical  scarlatina  occurring  in  Astley  Coo]>er  Ward  in  1H78, 
with  remarks.    Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  London,  1879,  xxiv.  pp.  44-462. 
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scarlet  fever  appeared  upon  the  day  after  the  operation, 
flip  lirevity  of  the  period  of  inoubation  in  these  cases.  S  of 

three  days.    He  thought  it  probable  that  the  patients  had  1 

tion  before  the  operation  and  that  the  manifestation  of  the 
-  «fould  not  have  appeared  ao  soon,  or  possibly  not  at  all.  if  the 
had  not  been  disturbed  by  operative  interference, 
simovitch  states  that  out  of  2000  patients  operated  on  in  the 
.jn's  Hospital  at  St.  Peiershnrg  between  1S97  and  I'J02.  44 
oed  so-called  surgical  scarlatina.  In  S  of  the  cases  the  period 
tion  was  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

;,'  in  an  exhaustive  article  on  surgical  scarlatina,  reports  7 

...  scarlet  fever  occurring  after  circumcision. 

L  '  of  Wiirzburg,  discusses  the  suliject  of  raphes  following  5iir(;;ical 

^  es.     Many  of  these  are  regarded  by  him  as  scarlBtinoi<l  rry 

imulattng  scarlet  fever.    He  believes,  however,  that  he  has  seen 

i  ?ases  of  genuine  scarlet  fever  develop  after  surgical  operation*. 

<  :ion3  upon  the  throat  have  not  infretjuently  been  followed  by 

attaciv.n  of  scarlet  fever  and  by  rashes  simulating  it.     Lennox  Browne 

states  that  "after  removal  of  chronically  enlai^:ed  tonsils,  symptoms  of 

pyrexia,  rash,  and  desquamation,  which  are  practically  identical  with 

scarlatina  are  exhibiteti  occasionally." 

Wingrave'  reports  thirty-four  rashes  in  patients  o[»erated  upi>n  for 
removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 

Fisher'  saw  li  oases  of  scarlet  fever  following  the  removal  of  the 
tonsils  and  adenoids.  In  I  case  the  early  symptoms  were  severe  and 
were  followed  later  by  doul>le  otitis  meilia  and  nephritis. 

We  have  within  the  past  few  years  observed  4  cases' of  scarlet  fever 
after  surgical  operations.  One  followed  circumcision,  1  an  operation 
for  deviation  of  the  nasal  septum,  1  an  excision  of  cervical  glands,  and 
1  after  an  operation  for  pyosalpinx. 

We  have  also  observed  an  attack  of  scarlatina  following  rapidly  upon 
a  bum.  A  colored  child  was  admitted  to  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  suffering 
from  a  deep  bum  of  the  face  and  arm.  About  twenty-four  hours  after 
admission  the  temperature  rose  to  105°  F.  and  a  scarlatinifonn  rash 
appeared  upon  the  body.  Nothing  characteristic  was  observed  in  the 
throat  or  upon  the  tongue.  The  diagnosis  was  reserved,  inasmuch  as 
the  symptoms  might  well  have  been  attributed  to  an  intoxication  due 
to  the  bum.  The  child  was  isolated  and  a  special  nurse  assigned  to 
look  after  it.  In  about  four  days  this  nurse  contracted  a  well- pronounced 
attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

Tn'o  distinct  and  separable  conditions  have  doubtless  been  included 
in  the  term  "  surgical  scarlatina.  '  There  can  be  no  question  that  some 
of  the  rashes  developing  after  operations  represent  the  exanthem  of 
genuine  scarlet  fever.    On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  proportion,  doubt- 

I  SI.  Gmrge't  Hospital  Report!.  1R79,  toI,  i. 

I  Vnlkmann'iSanimlimeliili).  VnrltliKC.  IFM  uiil  1»7,  No.  ZB. 

■  Tonslllolomj  BmIi,    Tbe  Urrngnscore,  1901. 
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less,  are  toxic  or  septic  scarlatinoid  erythemas  which  are  unrelated  to 
true  scarlatina. 

The  diagnosis  should  never  be  made  upon  the  eruption  alone,  for  a 
septic  rash  may  be  quite  indistinguishable  from  that  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  general  symptoms  must  be  considered  and  the  condition  of  the 
throat,  tongue,  glands,  ears,  and  kidneys  determined  in  order  to  throw 
the  fullest  light  upon  these  difficult  cases. 

The  diagnosis  of  scarlatina  is  sometimes  indubitably  confirmed  by 
the  unfortunate  transmission  of  the  disease  to  another  subject. 

THE  SYMPT0MAT0L06T  OF  SOARLET  FEVER. 

*  • 

Period  of  Incabation. — By  the  period  of  incubation  is  meant  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  reception  of  the  scarlatinal  poison  into  the  system 
and  the  first  manifestation  of  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is  well  to 
bear  the  fact  in  mind  that  the  reception  of  the  contagion  is  not  invariably 
coincident  with  the  exposure  to  the  disease. 

The  breeding  stage  of  scarlatina  is  briefer  and  at  the  same  time  more 
variable  than  that  of  the  other  acute  exanthemata.  Within  its  com- 
paratively narrow  limits,  a  considerable  degree  of  variation  occurs. 
The  incubation  stage  of  smallpox,  although  extending  over  a  longer 
period,  is  strikingly  uniform  and  reliable;  to  be  sure,  there  are  some 
variations,  but  these  constitute  exceptions.  Measles,  too,  has  a  com- 
paratively constant  period  of  incubation. 

The  various  writers  on  scarlet  fever,  in  giving  expression  to  their 
views  as  to  the  duration  of  the  incubation  stage,  are  guided  largely  by 
their  individual  experiences.  Apart  from  actual  differences  in  the 
clinical  experiences  of  physicians,  some  of  the  widely  divergent  incubation 
periods  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the  discriminating 
judgment  of  the  observers.  The  more  conservative  writers  are  in 
general  agreed  that  the  most  common  period  of  incubation  of  scarlet 
fever  is  between  three  and  seven  days;  the  narrower  these  limits  are  con- 
tracted as  a  general  proposition,  the  greater  is  the  liability  to  error. 
Thomas  regards  "four  to  seven  days  as  the  most  frequent  interval,'' 
and  looks  upon  shorter  or  longer  periods  as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Von  Ivcube  and  Forchheimer  both  subscribe  to  this  estimate.  Vogl 
believes  that  the  exanthem  appears  three  or  at  most  five  days  after 
infection. 

While  these  intervals  cover  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  there  have  been 
recorded  occasional  authentic  instances  of  much  shorter  and  longer 
periods  of  incubation.  Trousseau's  case  of  not  more  than  twenty-four 
hours'  incubation  is  of  interest.  He  writes:  *'A  London  merchant  had 
taken  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  Eaux  Bonnes  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  had 
passed  the  winter  with  her  at  Pau.  On  his  way  back  to  I^ondon  he 
stopped  at  Paris,  where  he  wishe<l  to  remain  some  days.  His  eldest 
daughter  was  keeping  house  for  him  in  London.  Impatient  to  embrace 
her  father  and  sister,  she  started  for  Paris.  When  crossing  the  channel, 
she  was  seized  with  fever  and  sore  throat,  and  seven  or  eight  hours  later 
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arrived  at  Paris  in  the  raidfile  of  a  very  serious  attack  of  scarlet  fever- 
She  alighted  at  the  hotel,  almost  at  the  very  moment  wben  her  father 
and  sbter  arrived  from  Pau.  The  two  sisters  remained  together  in  the 
same  room,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  sister  who  had  come  from  Pau 
showed  the  first  symptoms  of  a  mild  attack  of  scarlatina.  In  Londoa 
the  disease  was  then  epidemic,  but  there  were  no  cases  at  Pau," 

Trojanowsky,  Forster.  Siirensen,  Murchison,  Alonzo  CUrk,  Raven, 
Hagenbach-Burkhardt,  and  others  have  recorded  periods  of  incubation 
of  twenty-four  hours  or  even  less;  so  that  it  may  be  accepte<i  that  in 
rare  cases  the  infection  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  alninst  imtnediately 
after  entrance  into  the  system. 

As  to  long  periods  of  incubation,  there  is  much  divergence  of  opinion. 
Veit  claims  it  may  be  twelve  lo  fourteen  days;  Paasch  pubUshed  a  case 
in  which  it  was  twelve  days;  Gerhardt  and  Reinhold  credited  periods 
of  eleven  to  thirteen  days.  Bawy  records  an  instance  of  twenty-one 
days  and  Trojanowfky  one  of  twenty-eight  days. 

Murchison,  in  his  wide  experience,  has  only  been  able  to  collect  a 
series  of  13  cases  in  which  he  could  be  sure  of  the  incubation  period; 
in  not  a  single  one  of  these  cases  was  the  period  longer  than  six  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hagenbach-Burkhardt'  reports  57  cases  in  which 
he  has  been  able  to  study  the  incubation  period.  Of  this  group  the 
remarkable  number  of  3.5  had  incubation  stages  of  over  seven  days. 
Under  eight  days  there  were  4  cases;  nine  days,  2  cases;  ten  days,  1  case; 
eleven  days,  5  cases;  twelve  days,  1  case;  thirteen  days,  4  cases;  fourteen 
days,  2  cases;  fifteen  days,  5  casc^;  seventeen  days,  2  cases;  eighteen 
day.'*,  1  case;  nineteen  days,  2  cases;  and  over  twenty  days,  6  cases. 
This  is  certainly  ;i  nvost  rcuiarknljl*"  array  of  long  incubation  periods  to 
come  within  the  experience  of  any  one  observer. 

Some  of  these  instances  and  others  exhibiting  long  periods  of  incu- 
bation may  possibly  be  explained  upon  the  grounds  of  a  temporaiy 
immunity  retarding  the  susceptibility  to  the  scarlet-fever  poison.  While 
unprotected  individuals  are  almost  invariably  susceptible  to  the  con- 
tagion of  smallpox  and  measles,  the  same  is  not  true  of  scarlet  fever. 
Certain  individual  conditions  about  which  little  is  known  seem  to  make 
some  persons  immune  at  one  time  an<I  susceptible  at  another  to  the 
infection  of  scarlet  fever. 

We  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  a  protracted 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  a  home  for  children  in  this  city.  For  a 
period  of  over  three  months,  children  contracted  the  disease  two  or 
three  at  a  time  and  were  sent  to  the  Municipal  Hospital.  About  40 
out  of  100  were  thus  gradually  attacked.  It  would  seem  that  in  many 
of  the  children  the  individual  susceptibility  was  temporarily  in  abeyance 
or  that  the  infection  was  not  received  by  them  in  the  beginning  in 
suEBciently  intense  or  concentrated  form. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  writers  that  a  virulent  contagium  may  shorteo 
the  period  of  incubation,  and  that  a  similar  abbreviation  of  this  stage 
may  result  when  the  scarlatina  occurs  in  a  surgical  or  puerperal  subject. 

'  Uebei  Spltal  InfeoUoasa,  Jkhrbuch  lUr  Kinderbdlk.,  Bd.  iiIt.  p.  lO.i. 
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Holt'  has  tabulated  records  of  the  incubation  period  in  113  cases, 
some  of  which  were  observed  by  him,  but  most  of  which  have  been 
abstracted  from  the  literature  of  the  subject : 
Incubation  Pekiod. 
3  dan 


It  is  seen  that  in  87  per  cent,  of  these  cases  the  incubation  period  was 
between  two  and  six  days. 

Simple,  Usnal,  or  Normal  Scarlatina  (Scarlatina  Simplex). 

Period  of  iDTaaion. — During  the  stage  of  incubation  no  symptoms, 
as  a  rule,  are  present,  the  morbid  process  being  entirely  latent.    The 
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onset  of  the  disease  is  sudden.  The  earliest  symptoms  are:  indisposition, 
fever,  headache,  vomiting,  and  sore  throat.    Chills  are  usually  absent 

>  piMMM  or  InlkDc;  and  Cblldbood,  Kuw  York,  ISM,  p.  MS. 
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in  severe  cases.     In  children  voviiiin^  is  tlie  earliest  as  we!   as 
.imonest  of  the  invasive  symptoms,  and  is,  tberefore,  of  5ugge*iive 
tic  import.     Not  infrequently  children  in   the  full   bloom  of 
are  quite  suddenly  seized   with  vomiting  rapidly  followed   by 
jiner  symptoms  of  scarlatina.    Billington  observed  this  symptom  in 
at  SO  per  cent,  of  his  cases.     We  have  obtained  a  histor}'  of  the 
HTence  of  emeais  in  76  out  of  15o  cases,  or  about  50  per  cent.     We 
•  that  the  average  frequency  of  this  symptom  is  greater  than 
be  indicatetl  by  these  figures.     The  evacuation  of  the  contents 
stomach  may  be  accompanied  by  diarrhoea,  although  usually  tlie 
:is  are  constipated.    In  severe  cases  in  infants  convulsions  are  not 
imon.    There  is  loss  of  appetite  and  the  tongue  is  furred.    Adults 
er  children  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  sequence  of  the 
iQS  often  indicate  sore  throat  as  the  first. 
raliiTe. — The  temperature  rises  rapidly,  often  reaching  102°  lo 
jr  more  in  the  course  of  a  few  honrs.     The  pulse  increases  in 
■tfiicy  and,  compared  with  the  temperature,  is  often  disproportion- 
rapid.    The  radial  pulsations  may  number  in  children  140  to  IGO 
If  minute,  and  in  adults  120  to  140. 

Headache  and  vertigo  are  common,  and  the  patient  may  be  alternately 

somnolent  and  restless.     The  thirst   is  often  intense.     The  patient  is 

atly  prostrated  and  presents  the  fticies  of  a  very  sick  perwm.    The 

'  is  hot  and  dry,  the  eyes  dull  and  listless,  and  the  face  flushed. 

e  fever  in  scarlatina  is  subject  lo  grejit  variations,  being  inlhi- 

iced  by  the  severity  of  the  epidemic  and  the  nature  of  the  accom- 

inying  complications.     The  pyrexia!  curve  is  by  no  means  as  constant 

as  is  .seen  in  the  other  two  im(»ort!int  exantherantous  diseases — smalI))OX 

and  measles. 

Wunderiich'  ^ves  the  following  as  the  average  febrile  course:  TTie 
temperature  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  rises  rapidly,  and  after  a  few 
hours  reaches  104°  to  105°  F.  or  higher.  With  slight  morning  remissions 
the  fever  still  increases  from  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  until  its 
complete  diffusion  over  the  surface.  When  the  eruption  has  reached 
its  height,  the  temperature  begins  to  decline  by  gradual  steps,  with 
slight  evening  exacerbations. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  fever  is  a  continued  one  during  the  invasive 
and  early  eruptive  period,  and  that  the  pyrexia  subsides  by  lysis  con- 
currently with  the  fading  of  the  exanthem. 

In  we  11 -pronounced  cases  of  what  might  be  called  the  normal  form 
of  scarlet  fever  the  early  rise  of  temperature  is  seldom  below  104°,  and 
it  not  infrequently  reaches  105°  or  106°  F.  The  high  temperature 
persists  ordinarily  for  four  or  five  days  and  then  a  decline  sets  in. 

The  intensity  and  the  duration  of  the  fever  depend  much  upon  the 
type  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  We  have  determined  the  duration  of 
the  fever  in  265  cases  of  scarlatina  which  we  treated  in  the  winter  of 
1902-03,  at  which  time  the  type  of  the  disease  was  distinctly  mild. 

'  Elgenirilnne  In  KnokhelUii. 
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Temporary   rises  of  temperature   occurring  late   and   resulting  from 
recognized  complications  or  sequelie  were  not  considered. 


fe_tafeaai#Ha^ift^amia 


re  earl;  ijinploiiu, 


UuRATio.v  OF  Fever  in  '265  C>tBe8  of  Scarlet  Fevfr  Treated  at  the 
Municipal  HoeriTAi,  in  the  Winter  of  liH)2-03. 

l^uting    1  day  .  ^'«k9i.  Liutlng  l&dayi 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  almve  taljle  that  in  the  largest  number  of 
cases  the  fever  terminated  upon  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease.  In  158 
cases,  or  60  per  cent.,  the  fever  lasted  from  five  to  nine  days.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  prevaihng  form  of  the  disease  was  mild  and 
the  mortality  low. 

Jamieson  states  that  of  200  cases  obser\'ed  by  him  the  maximum 
temperature  was  reached— in  11  cases  on   the  first  day,  in  76  on  the 
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Becond  day,  in  75  on  the  third  day,  in  36  on  the  fourth  day,  amt  it)  3 
cues  on  Uie  fifth  day.* 

Deriattona  tiom  the  pyrexia!  ciir\'e  above  mentioned  not  infre(|i]eiilly 
take  place.  Instead  of  declining  by  lysis  (he  temperature  may  fall  hy 
oins.  On  the  third  ctf  fourth  day  a  sudden  decline  of  the  ferer  to 
nonnal  or  subnonnal  may  take  place.  The  temperature  may  then 
continue  for  some  days  at  or  sli^tly  iibove  nonnal.  Henoch,  Fiirbrinfrer, 
and  JOlgensen  have  described  .such  cases  and  Litten  ho^  reported 
instances  ol  high  initial  fever  followed  by  an  apyretic  course.  Henoch 
noted  4  caaes  out  of  176  with  normal  morning  temperature  and  evening 
AfnI&osk.    Utten  observed  similar  caM«. 

Ordinarily,  hig^  fever  accompanies  tievere  cases  with  well-msrked 
eruptions,  nit  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I^eichtenstein 
mentions  a  case  with  mariced  ddirium  and  intense  eruption  running  an 
almost  afebrile  course.  Cases  of  a  malignant  type  may  be  entirely 
unaccompanied  by  elevation  of  temperature,  and,  indeed,  the  temper- 
atote  may  even  be  below  the  nonnal  line. 

It  is  not  rare  for  very  mild  cases  to  be  unaccom'pani^  hy  pyreria. 
We  recall  an  afebrile  case  developing  in  the  hospital  whose  temperature 
record  we  were  enabled  to  observe  for  several  days  before  the  attack. 

Filxbringer*  describes  a  aeeoTidary  fever  in  scarlatina  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  and  unaccompanied  by  any  discoverable  complication. 

Wonderiich,  quoted  by  Trousseau,  observed  a  considerable  elevation 
ai  tempNtttuze  during  the  stage  of  desquamation.  Guniprecht  and 
JUlgNlsen  have  also  recognized  this  secondary  fever.  Thomas*  describes 
irregular  cases  of  scarlatma  with  protracted  fever.  He  writes:  "WTieo 
the  fever  is  irregular  it  fails  to  defervesce  after  the  normal  progress  and 
dbappearance  of  the  eruption  and  angina,  but  continues  for  weeks, 
sometimes  with  the  same  intensity  and  a  typhoid  character  like  that  of 
a  variety  of  scarlet  fever  presently  to  be  described;  sometimes  with 
increasing  intensity,  especially  if  it  is  to  prove  fatal,  and  at  other  times 
it  declines  gradually  as  in  protracted  defervescence.  In  such  cases  the 
pulse  is  often  very  rapid,  the  heart's  action  violent,  and  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart  diffuse  or  even  replaced  by  a  distinct  murmur."  And, 
again,  "Not  infrequently  there  occurs  still  another  form  of  the  disease 
in  which  there  are  not  only  local  affections  of  moderate,  perhaps  even 
trifling  importance,  but  also  disproportionately  severe  fever  of  long 
duration  which  characterizes  this  variety  as  a  typhoid  scarlatina." 
Thomas  remarks  that  in  these  cases  the  fever  is  the  chief  symptom  and 
that  it  may  be  protracted  for  weeks. 

Hyperpyrexia  is  more  frequently  observed  in  scarlet  fever  than  in  the 
other  exanthematous  diseases.  It  is  not  so  rare  for  107°  F.  to  be  reached ; 
such  cases  usually  terminate  fatally,  although  when  the  hyperpyrexia 
is  not  protracted  recovery  may  take  place.  In  rare  cases  the  fever  may 
mount  to  an  extraordinary  height.    Wunderlich  records  a  temperature 

'  Quoted  bj  Forcbhelmer,  loc.  oil. 

■  BcalcDcykloiiHdle,  Bd.  i.,  b,  p.  472.    Quoted  hj  Jilrgenun,  Inc.  (it. 

■  Loc.  dt.,  pp.  2M  and  209. 
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of  llO.y^F.;  Thomas,  111.2°  F.;  T^ichtenstein,  109°  and  109.9°  F.,  and 
Dr.  Currie,  according  to  Gregory,  1 1 2°  F.  These  rises  of  temperature 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  shortly  followed  by  death. 

Throat  Symptoms. — ^Throat  symptoms  are,  as  has  been  stated,  early 
complained  of  by  adults.  On  inspection,  general  faucial  redness  is 
observed,  involving  particularly  the  uvula,  tonsils,  and  soft  palate.  When 
the  cutaneous  eruption  begins  to  manifest  itself  the  redness  increases 
and  there  develops  oedema  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  tissues.  At  times  a 
thin,  grayish  or  yellowish  film  of  exudate  may  be  seen  on  the  swollen 
tonsils.  Often  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  and  buccal  mucous  membrane 
show  a  punctated  redness  similar  to  that  later  observed  upon  the 
skin. 

The  stage  of  invasion  is  brief,  not  lasting  ordinarily  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  some  cases  the  eruption  appears  before  twelve  hours 
have  elapsed. 

In  a  series  of  84  cases  of  scarlatina,  Barthez  and  RilHet  observed  the 
eruption  appear  as  the  first  symptom  in  4;  in  the  majority  of  the  cases, 
however,  the  eruption  manifested  itself  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Trousseau  saw  a  severe  case  of  scarlatina  with  marked  brain  symptoms 
in  which  the  rash  was  delayed  until  the  eighth  day.  It  is,  however, 
distinctly  exceptional  for  the  stage  of  invasion  to  last  much  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

Stage  ol  Eruption. — ^The  exanthem  of  scarlet  fever  usually  begins 
upon  the  neck  and  subclavicular  regions,  then  spreading  rapidly  to  the 
chest,  face,  abdomen,  arms,  and  legs.  A  variable  time  elapses  in  different 
cases  before  the  acme  of  the  eruption  is  reached.  The  milder  efflor- 
escences reach  their  height  earlier  than  those  of  greater  intensity.  In 
severe  cases  the  rash  may  take  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  before  its 
greatest  intensity  is  attained. 

The  color  of  the  scarlatina  exanthem  varies  in  different  individuals 
and  is  extremely  difficult  to  depict  in  words.  It  has  been  variously 
designated  by  writers  as  scarlet,  bright  red,  boiled-lobster  tint,  raspberry- 
juice  color,  rose  colored,  wine  colored,  etc.  These  terms  are  permissible 
because  they  convey  a  definite  impression  to  the  mind,  but  when  these 
tints  are  compared  with  the  exanthem  at  the  bedside  the  terms  are  seen 
to  be  inaccurate.  The  color  of  any  inflammatory  eruption  is  due  to  the 
blood  appearing  through  the  texture  of  the  skin.  The  amount  of  blood 
in  the  skin  as  determined  by  the  calibre  of  the  cutaneous  bloodvessels, 
the  character  of  the  blood,  and  the  complexion  of  the  individual  all 
influence  the  coloration.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  that  the 
rash  in  fair-skinned  persons  is  brighter  than  in  those  of  swarthy  com- 
plexion, whose  skin  contains  a  greater  amount  of  epidermal  pigment. 
In  general,  the  scarlatinal  rash  is  reddish,  sometimes  bright,  but  more 
often  ditll  or  dusky  red.  Sometimes  the  eruption  is  so  brownish-red, 
particularly  in  dark-complexioned  individuals,  as  to  almost  a[)proach 
a  bright  terra-cotta  color.  More  rarely  the  element  of  blue  is  so  well 
marked,  particularly  in  dependent  areas  of  skin,  as  to  be  quite  purplish 
owing  to  the  venous  congestion.    The  color  varies  not  only  in  different 

24 
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persons,  but  at  different  periods  in  the  same  individua].     A   bright 
eruption  commonly  becomes  dusky  Ijefore  it  fades. 

AVhen  the  scarlatinal  exanthem  is  viewed  at  a  little  distance  it  pves 
the  impression  of  a  uniform  reddish  blush.  When,  however,  the  skin 
is  clo.sely  scrutinized  il  is  seen  that  it  is  made  up  of  innumerable  reddish 
points  or  puncta.  These  are  of  a  deeper  tint  than  the  skin  inter\'ening 
between  them. 

At  times  eruptions  are  seen  in  which  the  skin  between  the  piincta  is 
of  normal  coloration.  This  appearance  may  ocfasionally  be  noted 
during  the  coming  out  or  evolution  of  the  exantbem.  Ordinarily  the 
points  of  greatest  color  intensity  are  surrounded  by  areoii^  of  somewhat 
brighter  hue.  When  these  coalesce,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  diffuse 
eruption  is  presented,  the  puncta  being  scarcely  distinguishable  through 
the  obliteration  of  contrast.  At  times  the  areola?  are  narrower,  exliibiting 
a  little  intervening  normal  skin  and  giving  the  eruption  a  more  or  less 
speckled  appearance.  In  other  cases  with  larger  pale  areas  a  mottled 
appearance  is  noted.  Finally,  there  may  exist  large,  irregular  patches 
of  healthy  skin,  particularly  on  the  anns,  legs,  and  buttocks,  producinji 
so  marked  a  blolchiness  of  the  exanthem  as  to  suggest  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  measles. 

The  scarlatinal   eruption  frequently  exhibits  small  pinpo'nt  to  pin- 
heaxl-sized,  reddish  elevations,  which  occur  most  commonly  at  the  sites 
of  hair  follicles.     These   are   frequently  seen   upon   the   extremi'iea, 
particularly  the  lower,  but  may  also  appear  u[K)n  the   tnmk.     Tlib   ■ 
condit  on  was  called  by  the  older  writers  scarlatina  papulosa.  J 

In  addition  lo  these  elevations  a  general  goou-jlrxh  condition  of  the  \ 
sk  n  is  not  infrci]Uf'i!tly  nl.scrved.  Thi.s  is  best  niitrkeil  ui-oli  the  idxio-  ' 
men  and  chest,  and  is  characterized  by  numerous  pinhead-sized  papules 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  "cutis  anserina"  evoked  in  the 
normal  skin  by  exposure  to  either  extreme  of  temperature.  TTiese 
papules  may  be  faintly  red  or  of  the  normal  skin  hue.  They  differ  from 
ordinary  goose-flesh  in  that  they  persist  usually  for  some  days.  At 
times  this  condition  is  so  pronounced  as  to  impart  to  the  skin  a  "nutmeg- 
grater"  feel  and  appearance. 

In  the  older  descriptions  of  scarlet  fever  one  reads  of  the  occurrence 
of  sudamina  at  the  height  of  the  efflorescence.  Inasmuch  as  during  this 
stage  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry  with  no  tendency  to  sweating,  one  would 
not  expect  to  find  sudarainous  sweat  vesicles.  It  is  extremely  common, 
however,  to  find  in  well  developed  rashes  innumerable  miliary  vetidea. 
To  thb  condition  the  term  scarlatina  miliaria  or  scarlatina  veaicvlaria 
has  been  given.  The  vesicles  are  conical,  epidermal  elevations,  pin- 
point to  pinhead  sized  (size  of  millet-seed),  with  turbid  or  lactescent 
contents,  and  usually  disseminated,  although  occasionally  occurring  in 
groups.  They  are  commonly  situated  on  the  abdomen  and  chest  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  on  the  extremities.  The  region  in  which  they  are 
frequently  most  copiously  present  is  the  mons  veneris,  for  here  the  ery- 
thema is  often  intense.  In  this  region  they  are  prone  to  develop  into 
minute  but  well-marked,  yellowish  pustules. 
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Rarely,  contiguous  vesicles  may  coalesce,  forming  blebs  of  the  size  of 
a  pea  or  larger,  constituting  the  acarlatinu  pemphtgoidea  of  the  older 
writers. 

Miliary  vesicles  may  be  seen  in  nearly  all  well-pronounced  scarlet- 
fever  eruptions.  They  are  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
supposed,  being  often  overlooked  on  account  of  their  minute  proportions- 
A  magnifying  glass  will  often  bring  them  into  view  when  they  are  not 
clearly  perceived  by  the  unaided  eye.  In  perhaps  20  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  and  50  per  cent,  of  well -pronounced  eruptions,  vesicles  are  readily 


visible  if  looked  for;  lesions  of  this  size,  however,  do  not  intrude  them- 
selves upon  one's  vision  upon  cursory  inspection  of  the  rash.  The 
vesicles  are  more  conspicuous  in  severe  eruptions  than  in  mild  rashes. 
In  decidedly  exceptional  instance.'!  they  may  be  so  pronounced  as  to 
overshadow  the  general  scarlatinal  exanthem  and  puzzle  the  physician 
in  the  diagnosis.  Dr.  J.  P.  C.  Griffitli,  of  this  city,  has  reportod  several 
such  cases. 

Gee,  Squire,  Bohn,  Riliiet  and  Barthez,  D'Espine  and  Picot,  Moizard, 
Baginsky,  Vogel,  and  others  beUeve  that  niiliarj'  vesicles  are  determined 
by  an  excessive  degree  of  inflammatory  action  of  the  skin.    Thomas,  on 


r 
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er  hand,  thinks  that  the  miliary  vesicles  are  produced  by  (i 
I      losition  of  the  skin  of  patients.     He  states  that  in  some 
i  inis  condition  has  been  noticed  so  often  and  in  such  abumhuicc 
.  """Tiial  eruption  was  observed  only  in  a  minority  of  cases, 
coincides  with  the  latter  Wew.     He  cites  cases  in  which 
e  miliary  eruptions  accompanied  mild  scarlatinal  rashes.     He 
t  is  perfectly  possible  in  occasional  cases  to  have  the  presence 
■■->dant  milianal  eruption  cause  decided  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis 
id  to  error, 
i-c  experience  with  scarlet  fever  we  have  found  miliary-  vesicles 
:h  more  frequently  associated  with  intense  rashes  than  with 
ons,  although  they  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  latter. 
"  writers  seemed  to  think  that  this  miliary  eruption  accom- 
epidemics  of  scarlatina,  and  they  fancied  that   these 
mics"  represented  a  peculiar  infection  rather  different 
ini        scarlet  fever.  i 

..g  th^  ^  'riod  of  the  fading  and  decline  of  the  eruption,  pea-si7ed 
;r.      t,      iderinal  elevations  are  often  noted.    These  ore  whitish  j 
SI  s^jamina  the  contents  of  \    ich  have  been  absorbeti,  for  ^ 
ji,  if  ever,  discovers  fluid  in 
vith  a  needle,  and  resemble  e 


nmits  of  these  lesions  and 

'•^uamation  o" 

of  the  eriip 

remains  entir 

-^  sent  of  It  deep  .. 


•  :]    vvill, 


•;,>li. 


lem.  They  may  be  readily  J 
y  pea-pods.  The  exfoliatioD  j 
e  miliar^'  vehicles  constitutes  I 
it  this  will  be  later  referred  to.  | 
e  varies  somewhat.  In  some  i 
re  commonly  the  temples  and  J 
is  probably  that  this  flushing; 

desquamate  profusely.  The  forehead  often  shows  redness,  but  this  is 
usually  less  intense  than  on  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  face.  The  tip  and 
alse  of  the  nose,  and  the  upper  and  lower  lips  and  the  chin,  commonly 
appear  pretematurally  pale.  This  nTCuvwral  -paUor  defined  by  the 
marked  flushing  of  the  cheeks  gives  the  patient  a  most  curious  appear^ 
ance,  which,  if  not  peculiar  to,  is  always  strongly  suggestive  of  scarlet 
fever. 

On  the  arms  and  legs  the  rash  exhibits  no  peculiarities  save  its  likeli- 
hood to  early  involve  the  flexures  of  the  joints  (groins,  popliteal  spaces, 
and  elbow  flexures),  and  its  greater  tendency  to  be  blotchy.  Upon  the 
palms  and  soles  the  eruption  is  usually  diffusely  red  without  any  puncta. 

When  pressure  is  made  upon  the  scarlatinal  rash  a  momentary  pallor 
is  produced,  then  a  return  of  redness  and  finally  a  gradual  paling  again 
which  persists  for  some  minutes.  We  have  seen  on  the  legs  pale  bands 
persist  where  garters  had  previously  been  worn. 

Indeed,  one  may  inscribe  a  name  upon  the  efflorescence  with  a  blunt 
instrument  and  in  a  few  moments  note  the  white  letters  stand  out  upon 
the  red  background.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  dermograpfajsm 
and  might  be  termed  anrmic  dermographism.     This  is  a  vasomotor 

I  ScailaliDa  HiUaii*.  Jioobl'i  FnUcbrtR.  !«(».  pp.  m-ISS. 
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peculiarity,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  possesses  any  reliable  diagnostic 
value. 

licking  is  not  infrequently  experienced  by  scarlet-fever  patients. 
While  in  most  cases  it  is  insignificant  or  entirely  absent,  it  is  occasionally 
quite  severe.  It  may  be  noted  during  the  eariy  evolution  of  the  eruption, 
at  its  height,  or  during  the  decline  just  before  desquamation  sets  in. 

In  intense  eruptions  there  is  often  some  trdema  and  swelling  of  the 
skin  accompanierl  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  lines  of  cleavage.  The 
skin  under  such  circumstances  is  thickened  and  shows  wrinkling  of  the 
epidermis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eruption  may  be  so  mild  as  to  make  the 
diagnosis  diflicull  and  even  impossible.  Indeed,  in  rare  cases  the 
eruption  may  he  absent  altogether. 


ik  [nllonlnK  diglul  tt 


The  i-niplion  persists  at  its  maximum  intensity  but  for  a  brief  period 
—from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two,  and  ihen  gradually  fades.  Much 
viiriiition  is  shown  as  to  the  entire  duration  of  the  exanthem;  ordinarily 
the  eruption  lasts  from  tkrcf  to  si-ven  days,  but  its  life  may  be  shorter  or 
longer  than  this  perioti.  Cases  doubtless  occur  in  which  the  eruption 
is  of  such  brief  duration  as  to  escape  notice  entirely;  instances  of  scarlet 
fever  without  eruption,  but  followed  by  desquamation,  are  probably  to 
be  accnunteil  for  by  evanescent  undi.scovijred  eruptions. 

In  some  cases  a  temporary  jading  or  recession  of  the  rash  occurs.  It  is 
not  rare  for  the  exanthem  to  lie  more  vivid  in  color  at  certain  times. 
The  raxh  is  not  infrequently  brighter  in  the  evening  than  during  the 
day.  It  is  more  rare  for  the  eruption  to  recede  completely  and  later 
re«p])ear. 

Tb«  Bnuthem,  or  Uncous-membrane  Eruption. — As  has  already  been 
stated,  sore  throat  is  uot  infrequently  among  the  earliest  of  the  symp- 
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toms  ushering  in  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.     In  the  very  )ie^nriin|{ 
there  are  commonly  seen  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  u\-ula, 
and  soft  palate.     A  punctated  redness  is  often  visible  on  the  t>oft  and 
hard  palate.     During  the  eruptive  stage  the  gums  and  buccal  mu<-otu  j 
membrane  usually  exhibit  some  redness  and  swelling.  J 

If  the  gums  are  insi>ected  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day  there  will  I 
oftentimes  be  seen  milk  while  paiches  which  look  much  as  if  tliey  had  1 
been  produced  by  the  application  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  These  rcpresrnl  1 
a  desquamation  of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  gingival  mucous  mem- 1 
brane,  and  can  readily  be  peeletl  ofT  by  slight  friction.  This  prooeni 
occurs  at  times  in  measles  and  perhaps  also  in  other  afTections  in  whtdiV 
there  is  congestion  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane.  V 

The  tongue  is,  as  a  rule,  heavily  covered  with  a  graj*ish  fur  at  tbflrl 
onset  of  an  attack  of  scarlatina.  Soon  the  tip  and  edges  assume  an  T 
angry,  reddish  coloration,  and  a  roughenetl  or  granular  appearance.  I 

At  this  time  also  the  funj^form  papillie  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  tbel 
tongue  become  swollen  and  prominent  and  peep  through  the  surface! 
coating.  Usually  by  the  fourth  day  or  thereabouts  lingual  de.<)*]uaiuatioii  I 
takes  place  and  the  coating  is  cast  aiS,  disclosing  to  view  a  red,  raw- 1 
looking,  often  glazed  surface  studded  with  enlarged  papillae. 

At  times  the  papillary  elevations  are  numerous  and  miiuII,  louktnf 
tike  the  granulations  in  a  wound.  At  other  times  they  are  scattered  and 
more  prominent.  This  condition  of  the  iongue  is  of  coii8)<lcT»hlft1 
diagnostic  importance  and  has  been  variously  descril>ed  as  the  "rasp-l 
berry,"  "strawberry,"  or  "cat's  Inngue."  It  should  l>c  reinemhered,^ 
however,  that  mild  ca^es  of  .scnrlatina  occasionally  exhibit  no  abnoi^  ' 
niidily  of  llie  Imi^iie  « liiitsi»-vfr. 

During  the  eruptive  stage  the  condition  of  the  throat  undergoes 
aggravation.  The  tonsils  are  usually  enlarged,  reddened,  and  cowed 
with  a  layer  of  mucopus  or  actual  pseudomembrane.  lite  intd*, 
anterior  pillars,  and  soft  palate  are  intensely  reddened  and  cedematoos. 
I^e  patient  complains  of  much  pain  in  the  throat,  particularly  cm 
swallowing. 

Dui]iumation. — Exfoliation  of  homy  epithelium  begins  during  the 
decline  of  the  eruptive  stage.  Desquamation  occurs  first  upon  thoae 
paHs  of  the  cutaneous  surface  which  were  first  the  seat  of  the  exanthon. 
(Fig.  63.)  Where  the  face  has  presented  much  eruption  or  even 
intense  flushing  a  branny  desquamation  will  often  be  noted  a8  eariy 
as  the  fourth  day.  Almost  simultaneously  a  similar  epidermal  exfolia- 
tion occurs  upon  the  neck  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  cheat.  This 
process  is  commonly  inaugurated  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the 
disease. 

If  one  watches  for  the  first  evidence  of  desquamation  on  the  trunk, 
it  will  be  noticed  as  a  number  of  discrete,  pinpoint-sized,  powdery  scales. 
These  represent  the  desiccated  summits  of  the  miliary  vesicles.  In  a 
day  or  two  these  small  scales  are  cast  ofT,  leaving  minute,  jagged  rings 
of  desquamation.  The  homy  layer  is  now  lifted  off  by  centrifugal 
extension  of  these  rings,  which  grow  progressively  larger.    On  meeting 


So-L'alled  "Strawberry  Tongue,"  showing  ihe 
the  Lingual  Papillaa. 
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inlar^n;;  rings  of  iieighlioring  lesions  they  produce  gyrate  and  geo- 
raphic  configurations  resembling  the  contours  of  niaps.  In  this  manner 
5ie  upper  layer  of  the  corneous  stratum  is  removed.  In  some  cases 
I  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  there  rleveiop  on  the  trunk,  as  has  already 
I  been  stated  (page  372),  epidermul  elevations  which  apparently  contain 
j*ir,  and  from  which  extensive  desquamation  starts.  It  would  appear 
that  the  scaling  on  the  trunk  has  its  origin  almost  invariably  in  the 
[miliary  vesicles  ami  in  the  air  vesicles. 

L'pon  the  hands  and  feet  the  desquamation  is  of  quite  a  different 
Jiaracter.    Here  the  homy  layer  is  shed  either  in  large  flakes  or  more 
'/  en  maaff,  with  the  result  that  a  partial  or  complete  epidermal 
ist  is  thrown  off,  resembling  a  glove  or  a  sUpper. 


DetqautuLluD  ujtoi 


It  is  seldom  that  these  epidermal  gloves  remain  intact  until  complete 
ifoliat  on,  unless  the  hands  are  kept  bandaged. 
The  most  lypicJi!  and  characteristic  scarlnlinal  peeling,  however,  is 
it  which  begins  about  tlie  free  border  of  the  nail.  Just  beneath  the 
dge  of  the  nail  a  fissuring  or  cleavage  of  rhe  homy  layer  takes  place, 
le  latter  being  stripped  l>ack  toward  the  finger-tip,  and  thence  up  the 
nger.  The  peeled  portion  of  the  finger  exhibits  to  view  the  new,  soft, 
inkish  skin,  whereas  beyond  is  seen  the  harsh,  horny  cuticle.  This 
uamatiou  originating  in  mthunffi.al  cleavage  of  the  epidermis  is  of 
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considerable  diagnostic  import;  it  is  seen  also  upon  the  toes,  but  not 
so  well  pronounced. 

Before  desqiiamatioD  begins  upon  the  hands  the  skin  becomes  liATsh, 
dry,  and  wrinkled.  The  occurrence  of  peeling  may  by  attention  to  this 
condition  be  determined  in  advance. 

In  some  cases,  particularly  when  the  rash  is  extremely  mild,  desqua- 
mation may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Indeed,  in  rare 
cases  it  may  be  entirely  lacking. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  so  intense  as  to  resemble  tiie  afTei'lion 
known  as  exfoliative  dermatitis.  This  is  the  form  which  is  apt  to  he 
attended  with  exfoliation  of  large  strips  of  epidermis  and  casts  of  the 
hamb  and  feet.  Other  epiderraul  structures  such  as  the  hair  and  nails 
occasionally  become  affected,  in  which  event  the  hair  and  nails  are  shed. 
Where  the  nails  arc  not  actually  thrown  off  they  may  show  a  transverse 
furrow  which  in  the  course  of  time  grows  out  to  the  free  edge. 

Dnration  of  Desquamation. — ^Tbe  duration  of  desquamation  cannot 
be  statefl  in  definite  tcnns,  as  it  is  subject  to  the  greatest  variation. 

There  are  mild  cases  in  which  no  desquamation  can  be  detected  after 
two  weeks.    On  the  other  hand,  severe  cases,  and  even  some  mild  i«,se», 
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may  continue  to  desquamate  for  eight,  nine,  or  ten  weeks.  Indeed, 
where  the  rash  has  been  intense  a  second  and  even  third  scaling  may 
occur  after  the  first  desquamation  has  been  completed. 

Secondary  desquamations  are  not  particularly  uncommon,  aUhough 
it  is  rare  to  observe  the  exfoliative  process  repeated  more  than  a  second 
time.  When  scaling  occurs  more  than  once  the  subsequent  desquama- 
tions are,  as  a  rule,  not  general,  but  timlled  to  certain  areas,  particularly 
the  palmar  and  plantar  regions.  The  scales  usually  come  away  in  the 
form  of  small  or  large  flakes. 

Thomas  refers  to  a  case  of  -ladious  in  which  the  scaling  repeated 
itself  five  or  six  times.  These  repeated  epidermal  exfoliations  protract 
the  period  of  desquamation  almost  indefinitely.    Scaling  persists  longest 


on  the  hands  and  feet,  particularly  the  latter.  Our  experience  would 
lead  us  to  say  that  the  average  duration  of  desquamation  in  well-marked 
ca.<!es  of  scarlatina  is  about  six  weeks. 

The  degree  of  intensity  of  desquamation  is,  as  a  rule,  proportionate 
to  the  intensity  of  the  eruption,  but  there  arc  numerous  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Many  writers  state  that  true  scaling  may  occur  upon  parts  of 
the  body  which  have  not  been  the  seat  of  any  exanthem.  We  prefer  to 
l)elievc  that  in  these  cases  there  has  been  a  fugacious  but  unobserved 
eruption  present,  Tl  is  quite  possible  for  a  rash  to  be  present  during 
the  hours  of  the  night  and,  disappearing  in  the  morning,  completely 
escape  oh-servation.  We  cannot  conceive  of  characteristic  desquamation 
occurring  without  some  previous  vascular  disturbance  in  the  skin. 
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We  recall  the  case  of  a  ward  maid  who.  after  a  few  days'  exposure  to 
scarlatina,  rnnlracted  a  severe  sore  throat  with  fever,  and  who  scslnl 
profusely  on  the  hands  and  feet,  ahhough  no  true  eruption  had  even 
been  disoovereii.  It  is,  |>erhaps,  nearer  to  tnith  to  say  that  n  rash  was  not 
seen  rather  than  that  it  was  not  present. 

If  the  skin  is  closely  inspeetetl  distendeit  cutaneous  capillaries  will 
often  be  found  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
intense  rashes  to  note  the  presence  of  scanty,  claret-colored,  peieekial 
extravasations  into  the  skin.  These  are  noted  particularly  in  regions 
where  the  skin  is  thin  and  tender,  siich  as  on  the  neck,  axillary  folds. 


inner  sides  of  the  arms,  Hcxures  of  joints,  etc.  These  hcniorrhagti 
betoken  intensity  of  the  eruption  rather  than  inali^ity  of  the  infection. 
To  be  sure,  in  malignant  case.s  the  eruption  may  be  hemorrhagic,  but 
under  such  circumstances  the  extravasations  into  the  .skin  are  larger 
anil  accompanieil  by  bleeding  from  some  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Ljrmpbatic  Olands. — Intumescence  of  the  ]^'mph  glands  may  bf 
regarded  as  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  scarlet  fever.  It 
would  appear  that  the  scarlatinal  poison  is  res|X}nsihle  for  the  changes 
in  the  lymphatic  structures,  for  not  only  are  the  sul>cutaneous  lymph 
glands  affected,  but  also  the  lymphoid  elements  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
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intestines,  etc.  On  this  Recount  Hawley  has  suggested  that  the  term 
Mnphatic  fever  lie  substituted  for  scarlet  fever. 

Quite  early  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever  do  we  note  an  appreciable 
tumefaction  of  the  subcutaneous  hinpli  glands,  more  particularly  those 
sittiuteil  about  the  angles  of  the  jaws. 

llic  following  presentation  of  the  condition  of  the  glands  in  100  cases' 
will  give  an  adei]uate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lymphatic  involvement 
in  .scariet  fever. 

Flo.  07 


The  various  lymphatic  ghinds  wen-  enlarged  in  tlic  following  pro- 
[Kirlion  of  cases: 

Inguinal  itlHiids luii  iiT  i-l, 

W,  |>M->laKl •.'::  [.er  <1. 

ibj  hcunnlieil .       IT      ■■ 

MMiiLiT y-j   ;; 
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The  inguinal  glamls  were  in  tl;e  main  enlarged  to  tlic  size  of  a  pea 
or  boan,  although  occasionally  they  would  reach  the  diniension.s  of  an 
almond. 

Tlip  epitrofhlear  gland.s  vary  from  the  si'/e  o.'  a  lentil  to  «  |«'a.  Not 
infrequently  the  enlargement  occurn-d  but  upon  one  .-^idc.  Occasionally 
there  is  u  .second  enlarged  gland  j'usl  above  llie  cpilrocidcar  gland. 

'  X  (lliilcal  eiiiilr  nf  the  l.yini'hnttc  lil-mli.  in  Dm-  Uiin.lrFiI  Chsi*  i,t  SorirlW  Ki'vrr.  Iiy  J.  F. 
A'hamlcrii.  AiiiiBli  i>r  liyiiun ■]<«>-  an<l  I'nlimry.  iKi'iiinljcr,  ItVU. 
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The  axillary  glands  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an  almond.  They  are 
usually  enlarged  in  clusters  rather  than  singly. 

The  sublingual  gland  is  scarcely  ever  larger  than  a  lentil  seed.  The 
submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  were  found  to  vary  in  size  from  a  pea 
to  an  almond.  In  one  case  a  gland  reached  the  dimensions  of  an  orange, 
broke  down,  and  suppurated. 

The  maxillary  glands,  or  those  just  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  reach 
the  largest  size  of  any  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  are  the  conmionest 
to  undergo  suppuration.  In  the  above  cases  they  varied  from  the  size 
of  a  bean  to  that  of  an  orange.  The  average  was  perhaps  represented 
by  the  dimensions  of  an  almond  or  hickory  nut. 

The  anterior  cervical  glands,  or  those  lying  in  front  of  the  sternocleido- 
mastoid muscle,  were  usually  pea  to  bean  sized,  as  were  also  those 
posterior  to  the  muscle. 

The  glands  were  examined  at  various  stages  of  the  disease,  as  early 
as  the  second  day,  and  as  late  as  the  fifteenth.  In  the  cases  studied 
upon  the  second  and  third  days  the  glandular  enlargement  was  so  well 
marked  as  to  suggest  the  probability  that  the  glands  are  already  some- 
what tumefied  on  the  first  day  of  the  illness. 

The  duration  of  the  enlargement  doubtless  varies  in  different  patients. 
In  several  cases,  examined  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  for  three  weeks, 
the  glands  were  found  to  gradually  diminish  in  size,  but  at  the  end  of 
this  time  they  were  still  slightly  enlarged. 

Statistics  are  frequently  misleading,  and  those  presented  above  are, 
perhaps,  no  exception  to  the  rule.  While  it  is  true  that  the  inguinal 
glands  were  enlarged  in  every  one  of  the  100  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
examined,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  some  of  them  the  enhir^e- 
raent  antedated  the  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  The  percentage  of  appar- 
ently healthy  children  with  pea-sized  or  larger  inguinal  glands  must  be 
very  considerable.  Still  the  effort  was  made  to  eliminate  this  error  as 
far  as  possible.  It  is  in  most  cases  not  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
an  old  and  a  recently  enlarged  gland.  The  former  has  a  decidedly 
sclerotic  feel,  with  the  resistance,  say,  of  cartilage.  The  latter  presents 
a  peculiar  resiliency  with  the  consistency  of  liver. 

The  enlargement  of  the  glands  al)out  the  jaw  and  neck  is  ordinarily 
proportionate  to  the  amount  and  intensity  of  throat  involvement.  There 
are,  however,  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  extensive  lymphatic  swelling  may  occur  with  but  slight 
throat  symptoms. 

When  the  fjlandular  swelling  is  of  moderate  extent  and  of  earlv 
occurrence,  it  usually  undergoes  gradual  subsidence.  When  the  swelling 
is  very  great,  and  particularly  when  it  develops  late,  from  the  second 
to  the  fourth  week  of  the  disease,  it  is  extremely  prone  to  suppurate  and 
form  a  irhmdular  abscess.  This  will  be  further  referre<i  to  under  the 
subject  of  complications. 

Respiratory  Symptoms.  Laryngitis. — Despite  the  intense  inflam- 
mation of  the  pharvnx  in  scarlatina  there  is  but  little  tendency  to  involve- 
ment  of  the  laryngeal  structures.     Trousseau's  epigrammatic  saying, 
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"Scarlatina  has  no  liking  for  the  larynx,"  is  borne  out  by  experience. 
He  further  remarks:  "True  scarlatinous  sore  throat,  then,  is  pharyn- 
geal, differing  in  this  respect  from  the  sore  throat  of  measles,  which  is 
laryngeal,  and  from  that  of  smallpox,  which  is  both  pharyngeal  and 
laryngeal." 

It  is  only  when  the  inflammation  of  the  throat  in  scarlatina  is  severe, 
with  tendency  to  gangrenous  change,  and  is  accompanied  by  swelling 
of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  that  the  larynx  may  become  com- 
promised. In  such  cases  both  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  connective 
tbsue  of  the  larynx  may  undergo  inflammation. 

True,  the  larynx  may  become  involved  later  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  by  the  formation  of  ulcerations  or  the  development  of  a  pseudo- 
membrane,  which  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

Bronchial  Oatazrh. — In  severe  cases  of  scarlet  fever  a  catarrhal  con?- 
dition  of  the  bronchial  tubes  may  be  present  even  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease.  In  malignant  cases,  that  have  proven  fatal  after  an  illness 
only  of  a  few  days,  it  has  not  been  uncommon  on  autopsy  to  find  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  with  the  presence 
of  a  mucopurulent  exudate.  Henoch,^  Jiirgensen,  and  others  have 
recorded  such  cases.  The  former  says:  "The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  are  excited  by  inflammatory 
influences  far  more  frequently  than  we  usually  suppose.  Not  only 
catarrh,  but  more  or  less  extensive  bronchopneumonia,  occurs  in  the 
first  and  second  weeks  of  the  disease.  These  conditions  are  frequently 
overlooked,  however,  because  a  whole  series  of  synchronous,  severe 
typhoid  symptoms  disguise  them  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  physician. 
We  found  bronchitis  and  bronchopneumonia  in  nearly  all  the  severe 
cases,  and  also  repeatedly  during  life." 

Pneumonia  either  of  the  catarrhal  or  croupous  variety  is  an  un- 
common occurrence  in  scarlatina;  when  it  does  occur  it  is  usually  in 
connection  with  severe  cases  of  the  disease 

Leiehtenstem  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "in  children  acute 
lol>ar  pneumonia,  sometimes  bilateral,  and  mostly  involving  the  upper 
lobes,  appears  as  well  in  the  height  of  the  disease  as  in  the  nephritic 
stage.  These  are  pneumonias  such  as  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  lead 
to  a  complete  infiltration  of  a  whole  upper  lobe,  or  more  rarely  a  lower 
lobe." 

Oastrointestinal  Symptoms. — Vomiting  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  disease  in  a  large  percentage  of  eases  of  scarlatina.  In  some  severe 
cases  the  vomiting  may  continue  for  some  days  or  may  return  after  it 
has  ceased.  This  may  be  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  epigastrium. 
The  bowels  at  the  onset  of  scarlatina  may  be  normal  or  constipated. 
In  some  cases,  however,  diarrhcea  is  present  and  in  some  instances  it 
may  be  quite  severe.  In  bad  cases  a  persistent  diarrhoea  with  greenish 
or  blomly  stools  is  often  observed.  This  sers-es  to  increase  the  already 
existing  weakness  and  prostration,  and  therefore  adds  to  the  gravity  of 
the  disease. 

>  VorlesuDgen  Uber  Kinderkrankheiten,  p.  642,  third  edition. 
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nasal  mtifoiw  mfmhrane  usually  remains  noniml  in  srarlet  fever. 

lie  no9e  is  involved  it  is  usually  the  result  of  extension  of  a 

■y  infection  from  llie  throat.     In  scarlet  fever  of  the  anginoK 

mucous  memlirane  of  the  nose  may  become  reddened,  swollen, 

^.ole  a  foul,  mucopurulent,  or  blootly  discharge,  which  c-xcorialtv 

ustrila  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  akin.    Ulceration  of  the  mucous 

Ijrane  may  occur,  nccasioning  the  loss  of  considerable  tissue. 

e  involvement  of  the  nose  is  rare  in  simple  scarlatina;  it  is  much 

immon  in  the  anginose  variety. 

■*  mentions  a  severe  purulent  rhinitis  which  develops  early  in 

scarlet  fever.    The  profuse  discharge  fnmi  the  no**-  Lt 

r  tremendous  swelling  of  the  cervical  glamis  and  snppu- 

v^vCasionally  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  uiilnim  or 

occurs,  as  in  a  fatal  case  quoted  by  Roger.    The  strepto- 

^  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  purulent  inflammation.     We 

rvjiientiy  obsened  purulent  rhinitis  in  anginose  scarlet  fever. 

"«  memhrane  of  the  lips  is  commonly  swollen  and  retldened. 

'hovering  is  often  lost,  leading  to  superficial  idceratioDs 

K  I         'to  bleed  and  liecome  covered  with  crusts.     The  com- 

af  me  mouth  may  be  fissured,  the  rhagacles  extending  into  the 

and  causing  considerable  pain. 

tina  Anginosa — Severe  or  Septic  Scarlet  Fever. 

>"  disease  is  characterized  by  an  excessive  development 
.t  9;  touis,  hut  with  particular  severity  of  the  throat  man- 
uestaiiona.  Ine  aggravated  nature  of  the  attack  is  usuallv  manifest 
from  the  outset.  Tiic  iiicubiUive  and  inviislve  jHTiods  are  usually 
short;  with  headache,  chilliness  and  vomiting,  the  temperature  rises 
suddenly  to  104°  or  105°  F.;  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  which 
develops  commonly  within  a  few  hours  of  the  initial  symptoms,  the 
pyrexia  may  still  increase  until  a  burning  fever  of  106°  or  107°  F.  is 
reached.  The  temperature  in  this  form  is  not  only  higher  than  in 
simple  scarlatina,  but  it  is  also  of  longer  duration.  The  temperature 
during  the  first  five  or  six  days  commonly  fluctuates  between  104"  and 
105°  F.,  and  then  in  cases  that  end  in  recovery  declines  by  slow  gradation 
in  the  course  of  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  to  the  normal  hne. 

The  nervous  symptoms  are  pronounced ;  delirium  is  commonly  present, 
alternating  with  periods  of  somnolence  or  semicoma.  At  times  jectita- 
tion  with  extreme  restlessness  and  wakefulness  are  noted.  With  ciiUdren 
there  is  persistent  disposition  to  sleep,  great  irritability  when  awakened, 
and  stubborn  resistance  against  taking  nourishment.  There  is  not 
only  complete  anorexia,  but  also  painful  deglutition  which  prompts  the 
patient  to  reject  the  proffered  food. 

The  rash  is  usually  intense,  covering  the  entire  body,  not  excluding 
the  face.  Indeed,  in  bad  cases  the  face  often  shows  an  intense  deep- 
red,  sharply  marginated,  eruptive  flush  on  the  cheeks,  which  persists 

>  La  maUdlca  liiftivlleuwa.  p,  34C. 
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for  some  days.  Tbe  eruption  is  of  vivid  hue,  at  times  acquiring  even  an 
erysipelatous  appearance.  In  other  cases  the  distribution  may  be 
iiT^ular,  (he  eruption  occurring  tn  jxUckes  upon  the  hands  and  feet, 
flexures  of  joints,  buttocks,  legs,  etc. 

In  a  fatal  case  in  a  child  of  eight  months  recently  under  our  care, 
there  were  fiery-red  patches  on  both  cheeks,  an  intense  erysipelatoid 
rash  on  the  legs,  and  a  faint  punctate  eruption  on  the  trunk. 

The  pulse  is  rapid,  frequently  running  between  120  and  150  per 
minute;  it  is  likewise  weak  and  compressible  and  often  arrhythmical. 


The  glands  at  the  angles  of  the  jaw  become  rapidly  swollen;  they 
commonly  attain  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  even  a  small  apple.  The 
surrounding  cellular  tissue  participates  in  the  general  inflammatory 
process,  producing  great  cervical  intumescence  and  often  causing  the 
child's  head  to  be  bent  backward. 

Upon  inspection  of  the  throat  the  tonsils,  arche-s,  uvula,  and  soft 
palate  are,  during  the  first  couple  of  days,  seen  to  he  intensely  reddened 
and  ^edematous.  Even  at  an  early  date  there  is  a  hypersecretion  of  a 
viscid,  stringy  mucus,  which  adheres  to  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate,  and, 
becoming  dry  as  a  result  of  the  mouth  breathing,  occasions  much 
annoyance  to  the  patient.  Commonly  by  the  third  or  fourth  <lay  a 
membranous  exudate  appears  upon  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  soft  palate. 
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extending  often  to  the  pharynx  and  posterior  nares.  The  occlusion  of 
the  nasal  channels  further  obstructs  the  ingress  of  air  and  distresses  the 
already  harassed  patient.  The  buccal  and  alveolar  mucous  membrane 
is  greatly  congested,  and  often  the  seat  of  ulcerations  from  which  blood 
oozes.  The  teeth,  gums,  and  lips  are  covered  with  sordes,  and  an 
offensive,  at  times  fetid  odor  is  emitted  from  the  mouth.  The  tongue 
b  of  an  angry-red  color  and  occasionally  ulcerations,  covered  with  a 
grayish  exudate,  are  seen  upon  the  edges.  As  has  been  stated,  the  nose 
discharges  a  purulent  material  and  commonly  shows  ulcerations  of  the 
mucous  lining.  The  eyelids  may  also  become  inflamed,  the  conjunctiva 
congested,  and  a  purulent  discharge  issue  from  the  palpebral  cleft. 

The  child  is  often  unable  to  swallow,  water  or  milk  being  ejected 
through  the  nose.  The  nasal  and  faucial  respirations  are  of  a  rattling 
character  and  painful  to  behold. 

The  extension  of  the  morbid  process  along  the  Eustachian  tubes  leads 
to  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  on  one  or  both  sides. 
Rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane  occurs  with  the  evacuation  of  the 
purulent  accumulation.  The  external  auditory  canals  become  infected 
by  this  discharge,  and  often  develop  ulcerations  which  may  eat  quite 
deeply  into  the  tissues. 

The  child  with  a  bad  anginose  scarlatina  is  a  pitiable  object — ^it  lies 
with  the  head  back  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  swollen  glands  from 
compromising  the  breathing;  the  neck  is  greatly  tumefied,  the  overlying 
skin  stretched  and  glazed,  the  commissures  of  the  mouth  fissured  and 
covered  with  blood  crusts,  the  nose  discharging  a  sanguinopurulent 
matter,  the  eyelids  swollen,  and  the  ears  expelling  a  thin,  ichorous  pus. 
Indeed,  every  orifice  of  the  face  gives  issue  to  a  putrid  and  foul-smelling 
discharore,  which  contaminates  the  atmosphere  about  the  patient  with 
the  stench.    The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  a  profound  septicaemia. 

In  extremely  bad  cases,  and  in  our  experiences  more  particularly  in 
mixed  cases  of  scariet  fever  and  diphtheria,  extensive  ulceration  and 
sloughing  of  the  tonsils  or  soft  palate  may  take  place.  The  necrosis  in 
such  instances  involves  the  entire  thickness  of  the  tissues,  and  leads 
commonly  to  perforation  of  the  soft  palate.  We  have  in  a  number  of 
cases  seen  these  perforating  ulcers  of  the  soft  palate;  they  may  be  bilateral, 
or  occur  only  upon  the  one  side.  The  accompanying  symptoms  are  of 
a  septic  character,  and  the  prognosis  is  unqualifiedly  bad;  death  takes 
place  in  almost  every  case. 

In  fatal  cases  of  anjijinose  scarlatina  death  mav  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  severe  primary  blood  poisoning,  or  through  the  development  of  the 
later  complications,  such  as  nephritis,  pneumonia,  endocarditis,  etc. 

Bronchopneumonia  is  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  believed,  the 
symptoms  heing  masked  by  the  severe  angina  and  the  grave  toxaemia. 

The  urine  is  diminished  in  (luantitv  and  nearlv  alwavs  contains 
albumin.  '^Fhe  microscope  will  often  discover  the  presence  of  tube 
casts  and  also  red  blood  corpuscles. 

A  fatal  termination  is  preceded  hv  rise  in  the  temperature  to  106° 
or  107°  F.,  an   increasing  prostration   and   stupor,  and   a  progressive 
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weakening  and  augmented  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Fatal  cases  usually 
succumb  during  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  illness. 

In  severe  cases  of  anginose  scarlatina  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
adjacent  tissues,  under  the  influence  of  intense  inflammation  or^  perhaps, 
a  special  infection,  may  undergo  gangrene,  leading  to  great  sloughing 
and  even  alarming  or  fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  erosion  of  some  large 
bloodvessel.  Trousseau  speaks  of  a  case  in  a  boy  of  fourteen  "  in  whom 
the  gangrene  condition  was  so  extensive  that  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
were  dissected,  as  occurs  in  diffuse  phlegmonous  inflammations,  showing 
the  carotids  pulsating  at  the  bottom  of  a  horrible  wound." 

In  cases  that  end  in  recovery  the  temperature  at  about  the  end  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  begins  to  decline,  the  pulse  slows  and  acquires  better 
volume,  the  marked  nervous  symptoms  gradually  disappear,  and  the 
throat  and  adjacent  cavities  show  a  lessening  in  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammatory  process.  The  decline  in  the  temperature  is  slower  and 
less  regular  than  in  the  usual  type  of  the  disease,  and  the  normal  is 
seldom  reached  before  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week.  Con- 
valescence is  apt  to  be  complicated  by  nephritis  and  in  some  cases  by 
rheumatism  and  endocarditis. 

Scarlatina  Maligna. 

Malignant  scarlatina,  a  fortunately  rare  form  nowadays,  is  char- 
acterized by  such  a  sudden  overwhelming  of  the  vital  forces  as  to  cause 
death  in  a  few  days,  or,  indeed,  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  symp- 
toms, consisting  of  extremely  high  fever,  severe  brain  symptoms,  and 
profound  prostration,  with  or  without  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and 
from  the  mucous  membranes,  develop  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  the 
patient  sinks  under  the  dread  influence  of  the  poison. 

The  abruptness  of  the  onset  of  the  disease  in  these  cases  is  remark- 
able. Children  in  the  enjoyment  of  apparent  perfect  health  may  be 
smitten  while  at  play.  The  child  has  a  severe  attack  of  vomiting,  which 
may  be  accompanied  by  purging,  and  is  followed  by  convulsions  or 
stupor.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  107°  or  108°  F.,  the  pulse  to 
140  or  150.  Great  restlessness  and  delirium  may  alternate  with  stupor. 
Excruciating  headache  and  violent  pains  in  the  extremities  are  some- 
times present. 

The  eruption  is  usually  irregular,  appearing  often  on  the  hands  and 
feet  before  it  is  seen  on  the  body.  At  times  it  appears  only  about  the 
flexures  of  the  joints.  The  rash  may  recede  after  a  brief  presence,  only 
to  appear  a  few  days  later.  It  is  sometimes  partial,  assuming  an  erysipe- 
latous aspect  on  the  face  or  legs.  It  has  commonly  a  livid  hue,  being 
beset  with  petechia  and  vibices. 

The  local  symptoms  in  malignant  scarlatina  are  severe.  The  throat 
is  so  intensely  swollen  that  swallowing  is  often  impossible.  The  glands 
are  greatly  enlarged,  and,  if  the  patient  lives  long  enough,  the  nose  and 
middle  ear  become  involved. 

Prostration  and  collapse  may  occur  so  suddenly  that  no  eruption 
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appears.  The  skin  is  pale  or  livid,  the  lips  blanched,  the  eyes  glassy 
and  sunken  with  partial  closure  of  the  lids,  the  surface  cold,  the  pulse 
weak  and  fluttering,  and  death  imminent  and  inevitable.  This  choleraic 
type  at  times  cannot  be  diagnosed  without  the  presence  of  other  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  in  the  same  household. 

These  rapidly  fatal  cases  are  rare,  but  well-authenticated  instances 
are  recorded.  Morris'  speaks  of  a  child  that  was  taken  out  apparently 
in  perfect  health  for  its  morning  airing  and  brought  back  within  an  hour 
with  stupor  and  general  muscular  relaxation,  cold  surface,  feeble  pulse, 
and  total  insensibility;  death  occurred  in  twelve  hours.  Within  a  few 
days  two  other  children  in  the  same  family  were  seized  with  scarlet 
fever  which  ran  a  regular  course.  Dr.  Rush  reported  "a  few  instances 
of  adults,  who  walked  about,  and  even  transacted  business,  until  a  few 
hours  before  they  died."    Such  a  case  b  mentioned  by  Morris:  "A  judge 


of  one  of  the  courts  wan  .seized  with  nausea  while  on  ihe  l)ench  and 
retired  to  his  home,  where  for  two  diiy.s  he  remained,  .scarcely  willing 
to  admit  hini.self  to  be  .sick,  and  reluctant  to  confine  himself  to  his 
chamber,  ilinujih  the  rapid,  feeble  pulse  and  an  imperfect  eruption  too 
plainly  indicated  the  iiatuR'  of  the  affection;  on  the  thinl  day  he  died 
while  in  t!ic  act  of  sliaviiig  liiinsclf."  .\  near  relative  stoo<)  beside  the 
corpse  and  contracted  a  similar  fatal  illness. 

Grepirv'  in  refcrriiig  to  nialifinanl  ca.ses  says:  "  In  some  extreme 
cases  .  .  .  all  the  ordiiuiry  a}tpcaraiicc.s  of  scarlet  fever  are  ma.sked; 
peleohiic,  coma,  and  a  sloughy  slate  of  the  throat  alone  ap()ear,"  And 
further  he  remarks  there  are  ea.ses  "where  no  affection  of  the  skin 
takes  place  at  all."  As  an  instance  thereof  he  attended  a  woman  and 
two  frrowii  up  ilau;rhtei's,in  all  of  whom  "the  nervous  sy. stem  was  utterly 
pro.slratcd,  or  in  tlie  .■^tatc  of  collap-^^e.  There  was  no  violence,  no 
(lelirium,  no  strutrirliiif;  for  l>reath.  no  rash;  but  the  pulse  was  small. 
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the  skin  cold,  and  the  whole  system  depressed  by  the  intensity  of  the 
poison.  .  .  .  They  sank  one  after  the  other,  without  any  attempt 
to  rally.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  the  disease  scarlatina,  but  the  eldest 
son  took  it  in  the  usual  form,  recovered,  and  put  the  matter  beyond 
doubt." 

Hemorrhagic  Scarlfttilia. — ^Another  form  of  malignant  scarlet  fever 
remains  to  be  described,  namely,  hemorrhagic  scarlatina.  This  type  of 
the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  high  fever,  severe  prostration,  and  marked 
brain  symptoms.  A  dusky-red  erythema,  usually  imperfectly  developed, 
is  seen  upon  the  skin  and  is  soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of  scattered 
wine-colored  or  purplish,  pinhead  and  larger  sized  petechise,  and  later 
ecchymoses.  As  in  hemorrhagic  smallpox,  bleeding  occurs  also  from 
the  various  mucous  membranes,  the  nose,  mouth,  intestines,  kidneys, 
etc.  Epistaxis  and  intestinal  hemorrhages  are  the  most  frequent  and  serve 
to  exhaust  the  vitality  of  the  patient.  Vomited  matter  may  show  the 
presence  of  blood  and  thus  early  indicate  the  malignant  character  of  the 
attack.  The  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine  may  result  from  renal 
hemorrhage  or  oozing  lower  down  in  the  urinary  system.  Women  may 
bleed  profusely  from  the  uterus.  If  the  patient  escapes  the  blighting 
influence  of  the  high  fever  and  intense  toxaemia  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
prostrated  by  the  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes,  or  leakage 
into  the  brain  or  the  other  viscera. 

The  condition  of  the  throat  and  lymphatic  glands  is,  in  bad  cases, 
similar  to  what  is  encountered  in  the  anginose  form.  These  cases  are 
almost  invariably  fatal;  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  rapid,  the  respira- 
tions quick  and  shallow,  and  the  patient  lapses  into  a  terminal  coma. 

The  occasional  reddish  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  which  accompany 
intense  eruptions  in  well-marked  attacks  of  normal  scarlet  fever,  and 
which  are  particularly  seen  upon  dependent  portions  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  back,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  malignant  hemorrhagic 
form  just  described. 

Thomas^  calls  attention  to  an  irregular  form  of  scarlet  fever  in  which, 
with  very  moderate  or  trifling  local  symptoms,  there  occurs  a  severe 
protracted  fever.  This  has  been  designated  typhoid  scarlatina,  although 
no  real  connection  with  true  typhoid  fever  is  suggested.  The  protraction 
of  the  fever  for  three,  four,  or  more  weeks  may  be  wholly,  partially,  or 
not  at  all  attributable  to  local  complications.  At  the  outset  there 
are  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  severe  headache,  delirium,  somno- 
lence, and  great  thirst.  The  eruption  comes  out  promptly,  but  is 
often  poorly  developed,  the  same  being  true  of  the  throat  symptoms. 
Desquamation  occurs,  but  the  skin  remains  hot  and  feverish.  Later 
the  patient  becomes  apathetic  and  very  deaf  without  accountable 
ear  trouble;  there  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  pulmonary  congestion, 
and  diarrhea.  Apart  from  the  glandular  enlargement,  there  are  no 
local  complications,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  remittent  fever, 
which  now  continues  for  weeks.    Nephritis  may  develop  and  cause  a 

'  IX)C,  clt. 
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continued  high  fever,  which  may  siok  to  normal  with  the  subsidence  of 
the  renal  complication.  Typhoid  cases  of  this  character  that  come  to 
autopsy  usually  show — besides  the  usual  scarlatinal  changes — con^s- 
tion  of  the  meninges  and  hrain,  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  hypostases  of  the  lungs,  effusions  into  the  serous  cavities, 
splenic  and  hepatic  enlargement,  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
prominence  of  the  follicles  of  the  small  intestines,  and  even  some  tume- 
faction of  Peyer's  patches.  In  some  of  these  cases,  according  lo  Thomas, 
a  peculiar  secondary  scarlatinal  eruption  develops  which  differs  from 
the  first  in  that  it  is  not  a  diffuse  erjthema,  but  of  the  nature  of  aroseola. 
The  lesions  are  generally  of  a  darlt,  rather  scarlet-red  color,  at  the  same 
time  smaller  and  less  sharply  defined,  generally  closer  together,  and  less 
elevated  alx)ve  the  surrounding  pale  skin  than  is  the  case  in  measles. 
The  eniption  may  occur  only  on  the  face  and  extremities,  or  may  be 
copiously  distributed  over  the  body  to  an  extent  even  as  to  render  the 
macules  confluent.  The  rash  may  disappear  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 
may  remain  several  days.  It  is  followed  by  an  intense  lamellar  desqua- 
mation. There  is  a  concomitant  congestion  of  the  throat,  some  renewed 
tumefaction  of  the  glands,  and  the  lingual  papillie  again  become  enlai^jed. 
Thomas  considers  this  eruption  as  an  irregular  form  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  looks  upon  its  development  in  the  light  of  a  pseud orelapse-  This 
curious  complication  is  not  of  gmve  import,  as  most  of  the  patients 
recover. 

Irregular  or  Aberrant  Scarlatina. 

The  symptoms  described  nnder  the  title  of  scarlatina  simplex  miiy 
be  considered  as  representing  t!ie  n.siifil  or  normal  manifestations  of 
scarlet  fever.  The  anginose  and  malignant  varieties  are,  in  a  sense, 
deviations  from  the  classical  form,  and,  therefore,  irregular.  In  addition 
there  occur  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with  the  more  important 
symptoms,  phenomena  which  have  given  rise  to  the  term  irregvlar 
scarlatina. 

Irregularities  of  the  Fever. — Cases  of  scarlatina  accompanied  by 
extremely  high  temperatures,  reaching  107°,  108°,  1 10°  F.,  have  already 
been  referred  to.  Such  hj-perpyrexia  usually  indicates  malignancy  and 
a  fatal  tennination.  The  protraction  of  the  fever  for  weeks  has  also  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  so-called  tj-phoid  scarlatina. 

Scarlatina  may,  in  rare  cases,  occur  ivUhout  fever  (scarlatina  sine 
febre).  It  is  not  uncommon  to  encounter  very  mild  cases  in  which  the 
temperature,  after  a  brief  and  moderate  rise  for  a  day  or  two,  sinks  to 
the  normal  and  remains  so.  Such  cases  may  present  all  of  the  usual 
symptoms,  but  in  a  very  moderate  form. 

In  a  series  of  cases  reported  by  McCollom,  37  had  temperatures  not 
exceeding  09°  F.  It  has  been  doubted  that  true  scarlatina  occurs 
without  any  rise  of  temperature  whatsoever.  Wunderlich'  expresses 
this  doubt  in  the  following  terms:  "^Miether  among  these  abnormally 
mild  cases  there  also  occur  those  in  which  the  temperature  shows  abso- 

'  Du  Vcihallaln  der  Slgcuw^iiiie  Id  Knukhelteo,  L«lpilK,  1^0.  p.  130. 
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lutely  no  change I  cannot  say  from  my  own  experience, 

because  I  have  never  been  able  in  very  light  cases  to  observe  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease."  Von  Jiirgensen  mentions  2  cases  in  his  practice 
in  which  there  was  practically  no  fever.  In  1,  in  a  child  of  three  and  a 
half  years,  with  a  well-marked  scarlatina,  the  temperature  was  below 
98^  F.  during  the  entire  illness,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, when  it  momentarily  rose  to  about  100°  F.  In  a  second  case 
also  the  temperature  never  rose  above  100°. 

We  have  recently  had  under  our  care  a  child  with  scarlatina  which 
developed  in  the  hospital  and  in  which  we  were  enabled  to  watch  the 
temperature  record  for  four  days  preceding  the  attack.  M.  S.,  aged 
nine  years,  was  admitted  to  the  scarlet-fever  ward  of  the  Municipal 
Hospital  from  a  foster  home  in  which  there  was  an  epidemic  of  scar- 
latina. The  patient  had  on  admission  (January  10, 1903)  such  indefinite 
symptoms  as  to  scarcely  permit  the  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever.  On 
January  14th,  four  days  after  admission,  she  vomited  and  a  well  marked 
scarlatinal  rash  appeared  over  the  entire  body.  At  this  time  her  temper- 
ature registered  99°  F.;  on  the  15th  and  16th  it  declined  to  normal  and 
then  to  98°;  rising  to  100°  F.  on  the  17th,  and  then  again  falling  to 
normal. 

Irregnlarities  of  the  Eruption. — ^The  scarlatinal  eruption  may  depart 
from  its  usual  appearance  and  present  atypical  features.  An  excessive 
development  of  the  miliary  vesicles  to  such  an  extent  as  to  mask  the 
character  of  the  eruption  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Partial  Eraptions. — In  some  very  mild  cases  the  exanthem  may  be 
poorly  developed  and  limited  to  certain  regions  of  the  body.  The  asso- 
ciated fever  and  angina  are  often  correspondingly  slight.  Gregory  saw 
cases  in  which  the  exanthem  appeared  only  on  the  thighs.  Thomas 
speaks  of  cases  in  which  it  is  limited  to  one  side  of  the  body,  or  the  upper 
or  lower  half  of  the  body,  or  the  lower  extremities.  Glaser  describes  a 
form  in  which  the  exanthem  appears  as  a  broad  band  around  the  neck 
or  around  the  joints.  Wildberg  also  noted  it  in  the  latter  situation. 
Zehnder*  obser\'ed  it  in  the  form  of  red  spots  scattered  over  the  body. 

In  exceptional  instances  the  face  may  remain  entirely  free  of  eruption. 
This  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  mild  cases  in  which  the  eruption  is  of  only 
moderate  intensity. 

The  scarlatinal  exanthem  is  sometimes  of  an  intense  hue  and  accom- 
panied by  considerable  swelling  of  the  skin  and  even  subcutaneous 
tissue,  imparting  to  the  condition  an  almost  erysipelatous  appearance. 

Poorly  developed  eruptions  are  not  always  indicative  of  benign 
attacks,  for  the  exanthem  is  sometimes  partial  in  severe  and  even 
malignant  cases  of  scarlatina.  Morris?  says :  *'  It  is  by  no  means  unusual 
to  meet  with  cases  where  all  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  well 
marked,  though  the  eruption  is  confined  to  the  wrists  or  flexures  of  the 
joints,  and  is  there  limited  to  a  small  number  of  red  points  only.  I  have 
met  with  many  such  in  families  where  other  cases  were  well  marked. 
They  are  frequently  fatal." 

1  Quoted  by  Thomas,  loc.  cit.  *  Loc.  cit. 
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Malignant  cases  are  often  characterized  by  irregularities  in  the  time 
of  appearance,  duration,  and  character  of  the  eruption.  The  latter  is 
often  blotchy,  like  the  eruption  of  measles;  in  other  cases  it  is  purplish 
and  at  times  hemorrhagic. 

Scarlatina  Sine  Emptione,  or  Scarlatina  Sine  Ezanthemate.— The 
eruption  of  scarlet  fever  is  its  most  conspicuous  manifestation,  and  is 
commonly  the  symptom  which  leads  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
There  is  general  accord  among  writers  on  this  subject  that  scarlet  fever 
may,  in  rare  cases,  occur  wiihmU  an  eruptwn.  In  malignant  scarlatina 
death  sometimes  occurs  so  quickly  that  there  is  scarcely  time  for  the 
exanthem  to  appear.  The  diagnosis  in  such  instances  must  be  con- 
firmed by  etiological  evidence. 

Apart  from  these  cases  the  estimation  of  the  frequency  of  scarlatina 
sine  exanthemate  depends  much  upon  one's  comprehension  as  to  what 
constitutes  scarlatina. 

Nurses  and  physicians  who  are  in  attendance  upon  scarlet-fever 
patients,  and  the  adult  members  of  a  household  in  which  the  disease 
exists,  commonly  contract  a  sore  throat  and  fever.  This  condition  has 
been  termed  angina  scarlatinosa,  or  scarlatina  faucium;  it  presents 
usually  the  same  symptoms  as  are  observed  in  follicular  tonsillitis. 
These  sore  throats  occur  both  in  individuals  who  have  never  had  scar- 
latina and  in  those  who  have  at  some  time  experienced  the  disease. 

To  assume  that  all  of  these  cases  represent  instances  of  scarlatina 
without  eruption  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  unwarranted;  to  assume  that 
they  are  all  non-scarlatinous  would  be,  perhaps,  an  equal  deviation  from 
the  truth.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  unwise  to  express 
one's  self  with  any  degree  of  dogmatism  upon  this  question .  The  discover)* 
of  the  specific  cause  of  scarlatina  would  shed  a  flood  of  nuich-neede<l 
light  upon  these  cases. 

Bohn  conservatively  expresses  himself  as  follows:  *'ln  the  vicinity  of 
a  scarlet-fever  patient,  febrile  indisposition,  angina,  and  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  vomiting,  even  diphtheria  of  the  tonsils,  in  the 
other  members  that  have  alreadv  had  the  disease  are  almost  dailv 
occurrences.  We  must  only  accept  a  case  as  one  of  scarlatina,  if,  during 
an  epidemic,  especially  in  families  where  eitlier  early  or  late  a  distinct 
scarlatinal  case  appears,  cases  occur  in  which  nothing  more  is  lacking 
from  the  fully  developed  picture  than  the  confidently  awaited  exanthem." 

Mayr^  states  that  the  expression  *\scarlatina  without  eruption'*  is 
only  justified  in  those  cases  in  which  the  exanthem  is  absent,  but  in  which 
we  have  otherwise  ty{)ical  attacks  with  fever,  angiivi,  tmd  descjuamation, 
and  in  addition  etiological  evidence. 

Thomas*  says:  "A  slight  or  moderately  severe  fever  of  short  duration, 
accompanied  by  some  pain  in  the  neck  and  enlargement  of  the  cenical 
glands,  is  not  an  nnconnnon  occurrence  in  persons  who  have  but  little 
predisposition  to  the  disease,  csj)ccially  if  they  be  of  mature  years,  and 
also  in  those  who  have  alreadv  had  scarlet  fever  in  childhood.     These 

'  Scarlatiim.     Ilchra's  HisoH^ivs  of  the  Skin.  Kiitjlish  tmnslation,  I»n<loii,  IST-fi 
"  Loc.  cit.,  p.  2.M. 
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symptoms  are  the  more  suspicious  if  scarlet  fever  has  occurred  in  the 
family,  or  if  the  patient  has  probably  been  exposed  to  the  poison.  If 
the  throat  be  examined,  the  characteristic  redness  is  seen  in  a  mild 
form,  with  or  without  a  moderate  enlargement  of  the  tonsils;  perhaps 
also  the  tongue  presents  the  appearance  of  the  scarlet-fever  tongue. 
There  are  also  malaise,  anorexia,  headache,  and  other  symptoms  of 
slight  importance.  Such  attacks  generally  disappear  in  a  few  days, 
but  they  should  receive  the  same  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  unmis- 
takable disease.  Every  throat  affection  during  a  scarlet-fever  epidemic 
is  suspicums." 

That  some  of  these  sore  throats  are  cases  of  true  scarlatina  faucium  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  genuine  scarlet  fever  is  occasionally  con- 
tracted from  persons  suffering  from  this  variety  of  the  disease.  Morris^ 
records  such  a  case:  "The  wife  of  a  medical  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
aiding  in  the  care  of  the  children  of  a  relative,  was  seized  with  this 
modified  affection  and  conununicated  scarlet  fever  in  all  its  integrity 
to  her  own  children." 

Graves'  refers  to  a  boy  who  was  taken  home  from  a  school  where 
scarlet  fever  was  prevailing;  he  complained  of  pain  on  swallowing, 
slight  headache,  and  nausea.  The  next  day  the  tonsils  were  swollen  and 
there  was  increased  pain  on  swallowing;  the  pulse  was  sharp,  the  skin 
hot,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  eruption.  These  symptoms  continued 
three  days  and  then  disappeared.  Before  the  boy  had  completely 
recovered,  his  father  and  two  sbters  took  scarlatina. 

Trousseau,  Graves,  and  others  have  reported  cases  occurring  in 
scarlatina  households  in  which  anasarca  without  previous  eruption  has 
been  the  symptom  to  attract  attention  to  the  patient.  Trousseau  remarks : 
"I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  persons  who  had  only  had  eruption 
and  consecutive  anasarca,  those  who  had  only  had  anasarca,  and  those 
who  had  only  had  sore  throat,  had  all  had  scarlatina,  the  affections 
seen  in  all  of  them  being  manifestations  of  that  disease." 

Thomas  refers  to  cases  in  which  the  scarlatinal  nature  of  the  disease 
is  proved  by  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  the  characteristic  desquama- 
tion, even  when  there  has  been  no  previous  trace  of  an  eruption.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  a  case  of  a  ward  maid,  in  attendance  upon 
scarlet-fever  patients,  who  developed  sore  throat,  enlarged  glands,  and 
well-marked  desquamation  without  having  had  a  discoverable  rash. 
There  was,  on  close  inspection  on  one  day,  a  faint  flush  over  the  chest, 
but  no  more  redness  than  is  seen  at  times  in  health.  We  believe. that 
all  patients  who  desquamate  characteristically  have  had  an  exanthem. 
Desquamation  is  the  terminal  stage  of  certain  vascular  changes  in  the 
skin,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  patient  should  present  well  marked 
scaling  without  an  antecedent  eruption.  To  be  sure,  the  eruption  may 
be  of  extremely  brief  duration  and  may  entirely  escape  observation. 

Secondary  Septic  Er3rthema. — Occasionally  in  severe  cases  of  scar- 
latina of  the  anginose  variety,  a  dusky  red,  maculopapular  erythema 

»  \jnc.  cit.,  p.  85.  -  Quoted  by  Troumeau. 
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is  observed  to  occur  in  the  secODd  or  third  week  of  the  disease.  The 
eruption  is  most  commonly  seen  about  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the 
knees  and  elbows,  although  it  is  at  times  more  extensive  mid  mAJ^ 
involve  the  face  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  tnink 
and  extremities.  This  erythema  usually  persists  for  two  or  three  days. 
It  occurs  in  bad  septic  cases  with  purulent  rhinitis,  sloughing  throat 
and  discha^ing  ears,  and  is  of  evil  prognostic  import.  The  discharging 
nose  and  blotchy  eruption  may  excite  suspicion  of  a  superadfled  measles 
infection. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  an  extensive,  secondary,  dark-red, 
roseolous  eniption.  mentioned  by  Thomas  and  regafded  by  him  as  a 
pseudorelapse  rather  than  an  accidental  complication. 

Scarlatina  Without  Angina.— In  many  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  the 
congestion  of  the  throat  is  so  slight  that  under  other  conditions  the 
throat  might  not  I>e  regarded  as  deviating  from  the  normal-  Writers 
generally  agree  that  in  rare  cases  scarlatina  may  exist  without  any 
angina  whatsoever.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  sore  throat  is  absent 
the  eruption  is  usually  poorly  developed,  the  fever  is  very  moderate, 
and  the  entire  attack  mild. 

Bergd'  reports  a  series  of  cases  of  puerperal  and  surgieal  scarlet  fever 
in  which  there  was  nol  the  slig}iteM  involvemenl  of  ihf  throat.  He  believes 
that  the  angina  in  scarlatina  represents  the  site  of  inoculation  of  the 
poison,  and  cites  the  above  cases  to  show  that  infection  may  take  place 
through  other  mucous  membranes  or  wounds,  in  which  event  the  angina 
may  be  absent. 

Scarlatina  Without  Desquamation.— As  a  mle,  the  extent  of  the 
desquamation  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  eruption  which 
precedes  it.  There  are,  however,  occasional  exceptions  to  this  general- 
ization. Severe  desquamation  may  now  and  then  follow  mild  eruptions, 
and  but  slight  scaling  may  develop  after  a  well-marked  exanthem. 

When  there  has  been  no  discoverable  eruption  there  may  be  no 
desquamation,  and  even  at  times  when  there  has  been  but  a  slight 
eruption  present,  the  desquamation  may  be  so  insignificant  as  scarcely 
to  be  detectable. 

Second  Attacks  of  Scarlatina. — In  the  vast  majority  of  individual 
one  aUack  of  scarlet  fever  vnll  protect  against  the  disease  /or  tt/e.  While 
there  are  many  cases  on  record  of  second  and  a  few  of  third  and  fourth 
attacks,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  in  a  disease  which  so  often  presents 
difficulties  of  diagnosis,  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  cases  reported 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  discounted  to  allow  for  error.  Willan  never 
encountered  an  instance  of  second  attack  among  2000  cases  of  the 
disease  that  he  attended.  On  the  other  hand,  Trojanowsky  estimated 
that  6  per  cent,  of  his  cases  consisted  of  second  attacks.  Thomas,  in 
an  experience  of  many  hundreds  of  cases,  was  able  to  convince  himself 
of  a  second  attack  in  only  a  single  instance.  Henoch,  likewise,  noted 
but  a  single  instance  of  second  attack.  Kinnicutt  saw  two  attacks 
within  eight  months  in  a  boy  five  years  of  age. 
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Third  attacks  are  of  excessive  rarity.  Sir  'Gilbert  Blane  observed 
three  attacks  in  a  young  lady  ''without  the  least  suspicion  of  ambiguity 
or  possibility  of  mistake  in  diagnosis/'  Richardson,  Gillespie,  Murchi- 
son,  Bins,  Moore,  and  Thompson  have  also  recorded  third  attacks. 
Pritchard,  of  Glasgow,  has  reported  the  ca^e  of  a  patient  who  was 
treated  in  the  same  hospital  for  three  attacks  of  scarlet  fever  occurring 
within  two  years. 

Stiebel  wntes  as  follows:  "In  the  case  of  a  woman  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  I  have  seen  scarlet  fever  run  its  complete  course  four  years  in 
succession,  the  skin  desquamating  in  certain  areas  in  parchment-like 
pieces  a  half-shoie  in  length."  Von  Jiirgensen,  who  quotes  Stiebel, 
remarks,  "From  the  latter  circumstance  I  take  the  case  to  be  a  genuine 
one." 

To  our  minds  the  regular  periodicity  of  these  attacks  and  the  exfolia- 
tion of  large  sheets  of  epidermis  point  most  strongly  to  the  attacks 
having  been  of  the  nature  of  "erythema  scarlatiniforme"  of  the  exfolia- 
tive type,  and  not  true  scarlatina. 

The  same  statement  appUes  to  the  case  reported  by  Jahn  of  a  woman 
who  had  seven  attacks,  and  to  that  of  Henrici  of  a  woman  who  is  said 
to  have  had  sixteen  attacks  of  scarlet  fever. 

As  showing  the  comparative  frequency  of  multiple  attacks  of  the 
infectious  disease,  the  figures  of  Mycelius  quoted  by  Sternberg  are 
interesting: 

Second  Third  Fourth  Total. 

attacks.  attacks.  attacks. 

Smallpox 505  9  0  514 

Scarlet  fcTer 29  4  0                    8S 

Measles 86  1  0                    87 

Typhoid  fBTer        ....    202  5  1  208 

Cholera 29  3  2                      34 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  multiple  attacks  of  scarlatina 
are  less  common  than  of  the  other  exanthemata. 

Komer,^  who  has  made  a  careful  studv  of  scarlatina  recurrences 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  second  attacks  were  rather  more  severe 
than  first  attacks.  He  mentions  8  cases  in  which  the  second  attack 
was  fatal.  The  first  attacks  commonly  occurred  in  childhood  before 
the  age  of  ten,  and  the  second  attack  from  two  to  six  years  later,  although 
in  6  cases  a  second  attack  occurred  within  a  year. 

Recurrent  Eruptions  and  Relapses.— Considerable  confusion  has 
arisen  in  literature  concerning  the  proper  classification  of  secondary 
scarlatinal  eruptions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  exanthem  of  scarlet 
fever  may,  in  rare  instances,  disappear  and  recur  in  a  few  days;  it  is 
manifestly  improper  to  regard  the  reappearance  of  the  eruption  under 
such  circumstances  as  a  true  relapse.  Again,  after  complete  con- 
valescence from  scarlatina  the  eruption  of  scarlatina  and  other  symptoms 
may  appear  for  a  second  time.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  set  a  definite 
time  limit  before  which  recurrences  are  to  be  regarded  as  relapses  and 
after  which  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  second  attacks. 

>  Ueber  Scharlach  recidive.    Jahrbuch  fiir  Kinderheilk.,  1875  and  1878,  N.  F.,  Ix. 
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Reasoning  from  analogy  with  the  relapses  of  typhoid  fever,  we 
might  regard  as  a  relapse  in  scarlatina  a  i^evelopment  of  several  or 
all  of  the  more  important  symptoms  of  the  disease,  occurring  either 
during  the  course  of  the  illness  itself  or  inmiediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  convalescence.  Cases  recurring  some  time  after  convalescence 
has  been  established  ought  to  be  regarded  as  second  attacks. 

Relapses  are,  in  all  UkeUhood,  due  either  to  a  reawakened  activity 
of  the  scarlet-fever  poison  within  the  body,  or  to  a  reinfection  from 
without.  Kennan^  believes  that  a  patient  with  a  mild  scarlatina  placed 
in  a  ward  with  severe  cases  miglit  later  be  reinfected.  From  a  study 
of  the  literature  he  thinks  relapses  are  more  common  than  formerly, 
and  attributes  the  increase  to  the  grouping  of  cases  in  special  hospitals. 
True  relapses  usually  occur  during  the  second  or  third  week  of  the 
disease. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  recurrence  is  quite  as  complete  in  its 
symptomatology  as  the  original  attack.  Not  only  does  the  eruption 
reappear,  but  there  may  be  also  renewed  fever,  vomiting,  and  sore 
throat.  In  other  cases  the  first  or  the  second  attack  may  be  rudimentary 
and  poorly  developed  and  may  complement  each  other.  The  recurrence 
commonly  runs  a  shorter  and  milder  course  and  usually  ends  favorably; 
that  this  is  not  invariably  so  is  instanced  by  the  statistics  of  Komer, 
who  noted  a  fatal  termination  in  8  cases  of  second  attack. 

Richardson  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  large  number  of  relapses 
on  board  the  frigate  '^Agamemnon."  During  an  outbreak  of  scarlatina 
300  out  of  800  men  were  attacked.  The  ship  was  then  thoroughly  dis- 
infected and  aired  for  a  month.  Of  102  convalescents  who  returned 
to  the  ship,  18  developed  relapse.s  within  five  days.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, also  recurred  in  many  of  those  who  remained  on  land.  The 
second  attacks  were  in  some  cases  mild,  but  in  others  as  severe  as  the 
original  disease. 

Relapses  developing  immediately  after  scarlatina,  and  second  attacks 
within  four  or  five  weeks,  have  been  reported  by  Bartels,  Harthez  and 
Rilliet,  Faye,  Gaupp,  Jenner,  Hillier,  Kjellberg,  Lefevre,  Miiller,  Hall, 
Peacock,  Richardson,  Robbelen,  Schwarz,  Smith,  Solbrig,  Steinbeck, 
Steinmetz,  Steinhall,.Stiel)el,  Trojanowsky,  Wood,  and  others.^ 

Before  accepting  a  secondary  eruption  as  a  true  relapse,  the  possibility 
of  its  being  a  septic  rash  must  be  eliminated.  These  septic  eruptions 
are  often  spotteci  in  character,  but  may  at  times  closely  resemble  the 
true  eruption  of  scarlet  fever.  The  roseolous  eruption  associate<l  with 
protracted  fever,  referred  to  by  Thomas  as  a  pseudorelapse,  is  probably 
of  this  nature. 

In  very  rare  instances  a  second  relapse  may  occur.  Such  a  case  has 
come  under  our  observation,  the  temperature  chart  of  w^iich  is  repro- 
duced (Fig.  70). 

A.  1).,  an  Italian,  aged  twenty-one  years,  was  admitted  to  the  Municipal 
Hospital  on  June  \),  1SU2,  on  the  fifth  day  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

1  Duhlin  Journal  of  Medical  Soionres,  IWH.  No.  32-1. 

'i  Quoted  by  Thomas,  loc.  oil.,  Engliph  Imufjlatiou,  Ziemmtn'R  Encyclopedia,  p.  190. 
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He  had  a  well-marked  rash,  sore  throat,  and  high  fever,  TTie  evening 
temperature  on  the  day  of  admission  was  105°  F,  On  the  ninth  day 
there  was  well-pronounced  desquamation.  The  temperature  hovered 
between  99°  and  101"  F.  until  the  eighteenth  day,  when  it  rose  to  105"  F. 
Accompanying  this  rise  there  were  headache,  abdominal  pain  and 
diarrhoea,  and  a  recurrent,  veiy  bright  rash;  no  throat  symptoms. 
Urinary  examinations  were  negative.  Three  days  later  a  second  desqua- 
mation began.  The  temperature  now  gradually  decl  ned,  reaching 
normal  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  disease.  The  patient  was 
believed  to  be  well,  when  on  July  6th,  or  the  thirty-second  day  of  the 
disease,  the  temperature  again  rose  to  lOlf  F.  The  patient  com- 
plained of  a  slight  sore  throat,  and  a  rash,  followed  by  a  fine  desquama- 
tion, appeared  on  the  face,  arms,  and  trunk.  The  temperature  declined 
quite  promptly;  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery  and  was  discharged  , 
from  the  hospital  on  July  26th. 


It  is  seen  that  the  first  relapse  occurred  upon  the  eighteenth  day  of 
the  disea.se,  and  the  second  upon  the  thirty-second,  or  just  two  weeks 


later. 


Oomplications  and  Sequelse  of  Scarlet  Fever. 


Throat,— Angina  is  an  e.s.scntial  feature  of  the  symptomatology  of 
scarlet  fever  anri  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  complication  except  where  it 
is  excessively  developed.  Tlie  most  niwlerate  expression  of  the  scar- 
latinal sore  throat  i.s  a  uniform  congestion  of  the  uvula,  anterior  pillars, 
and  tonsils.  This  form  has  been  designatcil  as  eryikemalous  angina. 
In  more  .severe  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  greatly  swollen,  and  there 
is  extension  of  the  catarrhal  inflammation  posteriorly  to  the  pharyngeal 
wall  and  anter'orly  over  the  soft  palate;  the.se  parts  are  of  a  deep- 
red  color  and  batiied  in  a  profuse  mucoid  .secretion.    The  swelling  of 
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the  soft  palate  may  be  so  intense  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  swallowicig 
and  lo  cause  the  regurgitation  of  liquids  through  the  nose  The  tonsils 
may  also  exhibit  great  increase  in  size  and  embarrass  both  deglutition 
and  respiration. 

In  the  membranous  variety  of  angina  the  raucous  membrane  of  the 
tonsils  is  covered  with  an  exudate,  which  ia  usually  of  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  tint  and  thinner  and  softer  than  the  membrane  of  true  diph- 
theria. While  in  most  cases  the  pseudomembranous  deposit  is  limited 
to  the  region  of  the  tonsils,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  he  present  upon 
the  half-arches  and  also  scattered  in  patches  upon  the  soft  palate.  It 
may  likewise  spread  by  way  of  the  pharynx  into  the  posterior  nar«s 
and,  in  rare  cases,  to  the  tongue  and  buccal  mucous  membrane.  E.xten- 
sion  of  the  process  along  the  Eustachian  tube  gives  rise  to  inHammntion 
of  the  middle  ear,  a  most  frequent  complication  of  anginose  scarlet  fever. 
The  glands  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw  undergo  inftammalion  and 
tumefaction  anil  commonly  .suppurate.  Pronounced  conHlitnlionol 
symptoms  accompany  this  variety  of  the  disease.  The  tempentturc 
hovers  about  104°  or  105°  F.,  and  there  is  marked  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system.  Intense  restlessness,  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  or  con* 
vul-sions  may  be  present.  The  pulse  is  extremely  frequent,  often  reach- 
ing 140  or  1.50  beats  per  minute.  There  is  profound  prostration,  the 
urine  contains  albumin,  and  the  patient  is  completely  overwhelmed  by 
the  poison  of  the  disease. 

When  there  is  extension  of  the  proce.s,s  to  the  nose  a  purulent  rhinitis  . 
is  set  up.  There  is  a  profuse  discharge  of  a  thin  mucopurulent  and  ] 
often  blood-stained  material,  frequently  containing  shreds  of  membrane. 
This  irritating  discharge  inflames  the  nostrils  and  the  upper  lip  and 
gives  rise  to  impetiginous  sores.  The  nose  is  swollen  and  the  nostrils 
obstnicted,  cau.sing  con.siderable  difficulty  in  breathing.  An  offensive 
odor  is  given  off  which  can  be  detected  some  feet  from  the  bedside. 
The  nasal  inflammation  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  streptococcus, 
the  extension  of  whose  pernicious  activity  may  give  rise  to  infection  of 
the  nasal  sinuses. 

French  writers  have  called  attention  to  the  bad  prognosis  in  these 
cases  of  early  purulent  coryza.  The  mortality  in  the  Aubervilliers 
Hospital  was  over  50  per  cent.,  and  this  complication  was  feared  more 
than  the  most  malignant  forms  of  angina. 

The  membranous  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  larynx  and  produce 
serious  difficulty  in  respiration.  As  has  already  been  stated,  however, 
laryngeal  involvement  is  extremely  rare  in  scarlet  fever. 

In  normal  scarlatina  the  larynx  is  exempted,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, being  in  a  healthy  state,  is  not  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
noxious  influence  of  the  streptococcus  or  the  diphtheria  organism.  In 
measles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  larynx  is  primarily  involved  and  the 
soil  is  rendered  favorable  for  the  implantation  of  these  micro-organisms. 

The  gangrenous  variety  of  angina  is  fortunately  rare,  and  is,  for  the 
most  part,  observed  in  hospitals.  The  gangrene  may  begin  upon  the 
tonsil,  at  the  site  of  the  rupture  of  an  abscess.     The  necrotic  process 
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may  involve  the  entire  tonsil^  which  sloughs  out  en  masse.  In  some  cases 
the  gangrene  is  limited  to  the  tonsillar  tissues;  in  others  it  spreads 
beyond,  attacking  and  destroying  the  palatine  arches,  the  uvula,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  soft  palate.  The  affected  parts  are  at  first 
covered  with  a  grayish-black,  pultaceous  deposit,  which,  when  thrown 
off,  discloses  to  view  frightful  loss  of  tissue.  The  odor  emitted  from 
these  cases  is  foul  and  penetrating.  The  nose  and  ears  are  commonly 
involved  and  give  exit  to  an  ichorous  discharge.  The  glands  of  the  neck 
are  greatly  swollen;  the  constitutional  depression  is  profound.  In  our 
experience  the  most  common  form  of  gangrenous  angina  has  been 
characterized  by  circumscribed  necrosis  of  the  soft  parts,  particularly 
the  soft  palate,  leading  to  irregular  or  rounded  perforations  about  a  half- 
inch  in  diameter.  This  condition  may  develop  early,  or  may  be  post- 
poned to  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  disease.  We  have  observed 
this  compUcation  much  more  often  in  mixed  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  than  in  scarlet  fever  alone.  The  prognosis  in  this  circum- 
scribed gangrene  is  very  unfavorable,  although  patients  occasionally 
recover  with  considerable  deformity  of  the  soft  palate. 

In  extremely  rare  cases  gangrene  may  commit  frightful  ravages. 
The  connective  tissue  of  the  neck  may  become  involved,  the  overlying 
skin  destroyed,  and  the  muscles  and  large  bloodvessels  laid  bare.  Where 
the  patient  does  not  die  of  hemorrhage  from  erosion  of  the  carotid 
artery,  jugular  vein,  or  other  large  bloodvessels,  he  is  sure  to  succumb  to 
the  blighting  influence  of  the  septic  poisoning.  Recovery  can  only  take 
place  where  the  gangrene  is  limited  to  small  areas. 

Secondary  Angina  in  Scarlet  Fever. — ^The  throat  involvement  thus 
far  described  occurs  early  in  scarlatina  and  influences  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  course  that  the 'disease  takes. 

A  secondary  angina  may  develop  late  in  the  disease;  indeed,  at  times 
after  convalescence  is  established.  It  is  not  rare  for  the  tonsils  to 
become  the  seat  of  a  severe  inflammation,  increase  greatly  in  size,  and 
after  a  few  days  undergo  suppuration.  The  neighboring  soft  palate 
becomes  reddened  and  greatly  tumefied.  There  is  distressing  pain,  and 
speech  and  swallowing  are  difficult.  We  have  here  the  usual  symptoms 
of  a  suppurative  tonsillitis  or  quinsy.  In  some  cases  the  tonsillitis 
subsides  without  pus  formation.  We  have  observed  these  late  anginas 
in  hospital  wards,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  a  second  infection 
from  without  as  the  cause.  Similar  attacks  of  tonsillitis  have  occurred 
in  ward  maids  and  nurses,  a  fact  which  renders  this  view  all  the  more 
plausible. 

Postscarlatinal  Diphtheria. — Before  the  days  of  bacteriology  all 
cases  of  membranous  angina  were  regarded  as  diphtheria.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  the  membranous  deposit  frequently  seen  in  the  throat 
early  in  the  course  of  scarlatina  is  nearly  always  due  to  the  streptococcus. 
Diphtheria  is,  as  a  rule,  a  complication  of  the  stage  of  convalescence. 

Caiger^  gives  the  date  of  onset  of  408  cases  of  postscarlatinal  diph- 
theria: 

1  Article  on  Scarlet  Feyerln  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  p.  161. 
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TiMR  OF  Okbbtof  408  Cases  of  Pobtscuelatin. 


It  is  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  susceptibility  fo  diphtheria, 
is  most  pronounced  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  week  of  scarlet  fever. 

Cases  of  postscarlatinal  diphtheria  are  much  more  common  in 
hospital  than  in  private  practice.  In  large  hospital  wards  it  doubtlfsa 
occasionally  happens  that  a  secondary  diphtheria  remains  undetected 
and  exposes  other  patients  to  the  infection.  The  mortality  of  mixed 
caaes  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  is,  as  would  iiaturnlly  he  expected, 
higher  than  that  of  primary  diphtheria. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  chnical  or  pathological  picture  of  |>ostscar- 
latinal  diphtheria  to  distinguish  it  from  primary'  diphtheria.  It  it 
usually  limited  to  the  tonsib  and  adjacent  half-arches,  although  it 
m»y  exhibit  greater  extent  and  spread  to  the  posterior  nures  or  to  the 
larynx.  The  thick,  grayish-white  exudate  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
thin,  smeary,  yellowish  or  brownish  deposit  seen  in  the  early  stages  of 
scarlatina.  Paralyses,  such  as  are  seen  after  diphtheria,  are  excessively 
rare  after  scarlet  fever.  This  obsen'alion  is  so  well  attested  that  when 
paralysis  occurs  after  scarlatina  there  is  a  reasonable  ground  for  tbe 
suspicion  that  a  mixed  infection  has  been  present. 

The  diagnosis  will,  in  large  measure,  rest  upon  the  bacteriological 
findings.  The  presence  of  the  Klebs-IflefHer  bacillus  in  a  throat  which 
is  the  seat  of  exudate  indicates  the  existence  of  diphtheria. 

Since  the  specificity  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  has  been  established, 
numerous  examinations  of  scarlatina  throats  have  been  made  to  deter^ 
mine  the  character  of  the  membranous  angina.  Chabade,'  of  St. 
Petersburg,  made  cultures  of  214  scarlatinal  throats;  of  these,  98  had  a 
catarrhal  angina,  33  had  a  lacunar  angina  with  a  pseudomembrane 
in  the  tonsillar  crypts,  anci  83  had  a  pseudomembranous  angina  involv- 
ing the  tonsils  and  adjacent  soft  tissues. 

In  the  catarrhal  group  no  diphtheria  bacilli  were  found,  but  strepto- 
cocci and,  at  times,  staphylococci  were  present.  In  the  lacunar  anginas 
the  Klebs-Loeifler  bacillus  was  found  twice.  In  the  pseudomembranous 
cases  the  diphtheria  organism  was  found  eleven  times,  thrice  almost  in 
pure  culture,  and  in  eight  cases  associated  with  the  streptococcus. 
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Variot  and  Dev^^  examined  the  throats  of  525  oases  of  scarlatina. 
Of  this  number  62  had  exudate  in  the  throaty  30  of  which  proved  to  be 
true  diphtheria. 

Garret  and  Washboum,'  from  cultures  of  the  throat  of  666  patients 
treated  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital  from  1896  to  1898,  found  that 
over  1  per  cent,  showed  Klebs-LoefBer  bacilli  on  admission. 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  made  cultures  of  all  scarlatina  patients 
admitted  into  the  Municipal  Hospital.  The  cultures  were  made  at  the 
home  of  the  patient,  in  the  ambulance,  or  after  entrance  to  the  ward. 

In  one  series  of  cases,  in  which  cultures  were  made  after  the  admission 
of  the  patients  to  the  ward,  there  were  167  negative  results  and  80  posi- 
tive, or  32.35  per  cent. 

In  a  second  series  of  over  500  cases,  in  which  the  cultures  were  taken 
either  at  the  home  of  the  patients  or  immediately  after  their  reception 
into  the  ambulance,  the  results  were  as  follows: 


Negative  cultures 
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Percentage,  28.8 

A  further  series  of  500  cases,  some  cultured  before  admission  to  the 
wards  and  some  shortly  after,  gave  the  following  figures: 
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The  aggregate  of  these  figures  gives  a  total  of  1259  cases,  of  which 
285,  or  29.25  per  cent.,  yielded  positive  cultures.' 

The  throats  in  many  of  the  positive  cases  showed  merely  evidences 
of  catarrhal  angina.  Subsequent  cultures  in  the  positive  cases  would 
at  times  be  negative,  but  in  not  a  small  number  of  instances  three  or 
four  positive  cultures  were  obtained.  There  were  comparatively  few 
patients  in  whom  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  would  have  been  made 
from  the  clinical  appearances. 

The  diphtheria  patients  are  treated  in  a  building  which  is  quite  apart 
from  that  occupied  by  scarlatina  patients.  Mixed  cases  are  treated  in 
the  same  building,  but  in  a  distant  wing. 

Ears. — Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
mon complication  of  scarlet  fever. 

1  Soc.  m6d.  des  hAp.,  1900,  xvli.  p.  1025 ;  quoted  by  Northrup,  loc.  cit. 

*  Ann.  de  mM.  et  chir.  enfant,  1899,  t.  iii. ;  quoted  by  Northrup.  loc.  cit. 

*  These  cultures  were  examined  and  reported  upon  by  the  City  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  which 
ii  under  the  topervision  of  prof.  A.  C.  Abbott,  of  the  University  of  PennsylTania. 
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Its  frequency  varies  with  the  character  of  the  epidemic  and  with  the 
age  of  the  patient.  In  the  anginose  variety  of  scarlatina  middle-ear 
disease  follows  in  ahnost  everj-  case.  Some  epidemics  appear  to  be 
characterized  by  a  much  smaller  incidence  of  ear  complications  thao 
others.  Holt  mentions  the  fact  that  in  an  epidemic  occurring  in  U» 
New  York  Infant  Asylum  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1889,  there  were 
73  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  not  one  developed  otitis.  In  a  fall  and  winter 
epidemic  in  the  same  insfifntlon,  two  years  later,  of  43  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  20  per  cent,  developed  otitis.  The  frequency  of  otitis  in  diffeienl 
epidemics  is  influenced  by  the  degree  of  angina  present,  and  also  to  some 
extent  by  season,  middle-ear  trouble  being  more  prevalent  in  the  colder 
months.  Infants  are  more  liable  to  develop  otitis  media  than  children 
of  more  advanced  years.  This  may  be  due  to  the  relatively  large  siw 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  in  infancy. 

Finlayson  states  that  otitis  was  present  in  TO  per  cent,  of  4397  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  reported  by  him.  Caiger'  analyzed  4015  cases  of  scar- 
latina, and  determined  that  otitis  media  with  discharge  took  place  in 
11.05  per  cent,  thereof.  Burckhart  reports  this  complication  in  33  \\er 
cent,  of  cases.  In  attacks  with  severe  throat  involvement  otitis  occurs, 
according  to  Holt,  in  fully  75  per  cent,  of  cases. 

Bader  and  Guinon'  report  33  per  cent,  involvement  in  the  form  of 
mild  or  catarrhal  otitis,  and  purulent  otitis  in  but  4.5  per  cent,  of  cases 
of  scarlatina. 

Middle-ear  disease  results  from  direct  extension  of  inflammation 
from  the  nasopharynx  and  doubtless  through  the  action  of  the  bacteria, 
chiefly  the  streptococcus.  This  complication  may  develop  at  any  time 
during  (he  course  of  scarlet  fever,  even  as  late  us  during  convalescence. 
It  is  apt  to  develop  early  in  bad  eases  with  severe  throat  involvement. 
In  18  cases  of  otitis  media  recently  observe*!  by  us  the  discharge 
appeared  upon  the  following  days: 

Day  of  Scarlbt-fbver  Illness  upon  which  Eiohtebm  Cases  or 
Otitis  Media  Developed. 


One  or  both  ears  may  be  affected;  when  both  are  attacked  the  dis- 
charge does  not,  as  a  rule,  appear  simultaneously,  an  interval  of  four 
or  five  days  or  a  week  separating  the  two  attacks. 

When  the  ear  complication  develops  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
while  the  temperature  is  high  and  nervous  manifestations  still  present, 
the  symptoms  thereof  are  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient.    When  the  otitis  appears  at  a  later  date,  after  the  scar- 
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latinal  fever  has  declined,  its  development  is  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
rise  of  temperature.  The  fever  is  usually  preceded  by  pain,  although 
this  symptom  is  extremely  variable. 

Infants  will  often  carry  their  hands  to  their  ears  and  utter  sharp 
shrieks.  In  some  cases  there  is  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  lymphatic 
glands  about  the  ear.  The  otitis  may  be  a  simple  catarrhal  inflanmiation, 
or  it  may  be  purulent  or  suppurative.  In  the  former  variety  the  duration 
of  the  affection  is  much  shorter  and  of  a  less  serious  character.  The 
fever,  pain,  and  tenderness  subside  rapidly  after  spontaneous  rupture 
or  incision  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 

Purulent  otitis  m^ia  pursues  a  much  more  protracted  course.  A  muco- 
purulent discharge  may  continue  for  weeks  or,  indeed,  the  condition 
may  lapse  into  a  chronic  suppurative  otitis.  The  immediate  dangers 
associated  with  this  condition  are  extension  of  the  purulent  inflammation 
to  the  mastoid  cells  or  meninges  of  the  brain,  the  erosion  of  bloodvessels, 
with  the  production  of  serious  hemorrhages,  and  finally  the  development 
of  septicaemia  or  pyaemia. 

Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  erosion  of  large  bloodvessels  has  led 
to  fatal  hemorrhage.  Baader^  reports  the  case  of  a  three-year-old  boy 
suffering  from  a  purulent  otitis  complicating  scarlatina,  who  developed 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease  a  severe  and  uncontrollable  hemor- 
rhage from  the  ear  which  caused  death  on  the  third  day.  Autopsy 
disclosed  a  perforation  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and 
an  erosion  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

Hessler*  records  a  case  in  which  a  fatal  hemorrhage  resulted  from 
ulceration  of  the  carotid  artery. 

A  similar  case  is  reported  by  Hynes,'  in  which  a  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for  hemorrhage  poured  from  the  right  ear  in  a  four-year-old  child.  The 
child  later  vomited  blood  in  large  quantities  and  died.  It  was  thought 
that  the  bleeding  came  from  the  internal  carotid  artery. 

Hiiber*  reports  a  case  of  hemorrhage  from  an  eroded  vessel  which 
caused  a  hsematoma  of  the  neck,  the  opening  of  which  resulted  fatally. 
Kennedy  has  reported  three  fatal  cases  of  hemorrhage,  and  Moller  and 
West  each  one  instance. 

The  following  case  of  septicemia  associated  with  purulent  otitis  was 
observed  by  us  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  in  1S89: 

F.  F.,  a  boy  aged  thirteen  years,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on 
February  2d,  with  a  bad  anginose  scarlet  fever.  His  condition  improved 
•for  a  week,  the  temperature  reaching  normal.  On  February  10th  the 
patient  had  a  chill  with  a  rise  of  temperature  to  1042^°  F.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  another  chill  and  a  temperature  of  107.f  °  F.  The  next  day  the 
temperature  rose  to  107|°  F.  For  a  period  of  ten  days  there  occurred 
the  most  violent  rises  and  falls  of  temperature,  the  extreme  limits  being 
95,i°  and  107.i°  F.,  an  excursion  of  12  degrees.  Chills  recurred  each  day 
and  on  one  occasion  repeated  vomiting.    The  ear  which  was  discharging 

I  Acute  Verblutung  bei  ScharlAch,  Corres.  bl.  f.  Sohwciz.  Aerate,  1875.  Bd.  v. 

*  Quoted  by  Forchheimer.  loc.  cit  *  Quoted  by  Forchheimer,  loc.  cit . 

«  DeutMChe  Archly  f.  kiln  Med..  Bd.  vlil.  p.  422. 
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•was  kept  thoroughly  clean  with  a  carbolized  solution.     By  Febniuy 
27th  the  patient  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  his  bed  (fig.  71). 

The  immediate  dangers  of  purulent  otitis  having  been  passed,  there 
remain  severe  structural  changes  which  may  seriously  interfere  with  the 
sense  of  hearing.  There  may  be  partial  or  complete  loss  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  upon  one  or  both  sides ;  occasionally  the  ossicles  are  destroyed 
and  thrown  off.  Ulceration  and  necrosis  of  the  walla  of  the  tympanum 
may  occur,  with  the  development  of  further  complications  to  which 


reference  will  be  made  later.  Tlip  lahyriulh  may  be  attacked  in  rare 
cases.  Pye,  Phillips,'  and  others  have  reported  cases  in  which  laby- 
rinthine structures  were  necroscii  and  d Ueliarged  en  masse.  These 
patients  were,  of  course,  left  com|>lelely  lieaf.  Bczold'  gives  the  results 
of  185  cases  of  scarlatinal  otitis:  "In  ilO  lliere  was  entire  destruction  of 
the  memlirana  tynipani,  wilh  the  loss  of  one  or  more  bones;  in  5f>  the 
perforation  coin])rised  two-lhirds  or  more  of  the  membrane;  in  13  there 
were  smaller  perforations;  in  44  there  were  fjranulalions  or  polypi;  in 
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15  there  was  total  loss  of  hearing  on  one  side,  and  in  6  of  the  cases  on 
both  sides;  in  77  of  the  cases  the  hearing  distance  for  low  voice  was 
less  than  twenty  inches.'* 

Burckhardt-Merian^  reported  85  cases  of  ear  complications  of  which 
72,  or  84.7  per  cent.,  mvolved  both  ears^  Of  4309  cases  of  acquired 
deafness  and  dumbness,  445,  or  10.3  per  cent.,  were  due  to  scarlet  fever. 
May,  of  New  York,  has  collected  similar  statistics;  of  5613  cases  of  deaf- 
mutism,  572  were  traceable  to  attacks  of  scarlet  fever. 

Purulent  otitis  may,  in  rare  cases,  give  rise  to  disease  of  the  mastoid 
antrum.  This  may  occur  during  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever  or 
may  develop  after  the  otitis  has  become  chronic.  The  mastoid  region  is 
painful  and  tender  and  acquires  a  characteristic  appearance — the  great 
postauricular  swelling  causing  the  ear  to  stand  out  prominently  from 
the  head.  The  temperature  rises  to  103°  or  104°  F.,  and,  unless  there  is 
operative  interference,  brain  symptoms  may  manifest  themselves.  On 
incision  a  mastoid  abscess  is  found  present.  At  times  a  superficial 
abscess  b  found  in  the  region  of  the  mastoid,  without  actual  involvement 
of  the  mastoid  cells. 

Thrombosis  of  Lateral  Sinns. — ^Thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  is 
occasionally  encountered  in  cases  in  which  cerebral  abscess  or  meningitis 
subsequently  develops.  The  onset  is  sudden,  with  chills  and  high  and 
irregular  fever. 

Facial  Palsy. — Facial  palsy  is  by  no  means  a  rare  complication  of 
scarlatinal  otitis.  We  have  observed  this  paralysis  in  a  number  of  cases 
of  severe  middle- ear  disease.  It  is  due  to  an  extension  of  inflammation 
from  the  tympanum  to  the  facial  ner\'e,  where  it  passes  through  the  roof 
of  the  cavity.  The  symptoms  do  not  differ  essentially  from  facial  palsy 
occurring  from  other  causes. 

Abscess  of  the  Brain. — Abscess  of  the  brain  mav  result  from  extension 
of  the  suppurative  inflammation  from  the  middle  ear.  The  petro- 
squamous suture  being  patulous  in  children,  an  avenue  of  infection  to 
intracranial  structures  is  readily  offered.  The  periosteum  of  the  tym- 
panum is  continuous  with  the  dura  mater,  and  extension  of  inflammation 
may  occur  along  this  membrane.  In  addition,  the  infection  may  be 
carried  to  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  veins. 

Pumlent  Meningitis. — Purulent  meningitis  is  an  extremely  serious 
complication  that  may  arise  from  a  suppurative  otitis.  It  may  have  its 
origin  in  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  or  may  develop  from  necrosis 
of  the  roof  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  There  are  usually  high  fever,  stiffness 
of  the  neck,  retraction  of  the  head,  vomiting,  and,  at  times,  paralj^ic 
eye  symptoms.  Death  occurs  ordinarily  in  about  a  week.  The  following 
case  will  illustrate  the  symptomatology  of  this  complication: 

W.  J.,  aged  three  years,  was  admitted  to  the  Municipal  Hospital  on 
April  9,  1903,  with  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  On  the  sixth  day 
of  the  disease  the  right  ear  discharged.  Fever  was  protracted,  the 
temperature  not  touching  normal  until  the  thirtieth  day.     Later  the 

I  Deber  den  Scharlach  In  seinen  Bcziehuugen  zum  Gcharorgaii ;  Volkmann'H  Sainmlung  klin. 
Voitrii«6  Chlr.,  No.  54. 
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temperature  rose  as  the  result  of  a  cervical  abscess.  Therp  was  no 
fever  from  the  forty-fourth  to  the  fifty-fourth  day.  At  this  time  the 
temperature  began  to  rise  and  the  patient  vomited.  He  cried  out  sharply 
upon  being  disturbed.  A  gradually  increasing  stuporous  stale  deveiopea. 
The  neck  was  rigid  and  the  head  retracted.  The  pupils  were  etgiial 
and  reacted  to  light.  The  patient  gradually  lapsed  into  complete  coma. 
The  temperature  rose  to  106;°  F.  and  the  patient  died  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  complication  and  the  sixty-fourth  day  of  the  scarlet  fever. 
When  the  skull  was  opened  at  autopsy  a  foul  odor  was  immediately 
noticed.  A  purulent  exudate  was  found  covering  the  entire  liasc  of  the 
brain,  but  involving  chiefly  the  left  side.  The  pia  mater  under  the 
left  cerebellum  was  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  there  was  free  pus  in  the 
various  tossK.  There  was  no  discoverable  caries  of  the  pelrou-i  portion 
of  the  temporal  bones,  and  on  opening  these  no  pus  could  be  detected. 
Cultures  from  the  purulent  material  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

Oomplete  DeabieBS. — Complete  deafness  not  due  to  middle  ear 
disease  occurred  in  a  boy,  aged  five  years,  at  the  Municipal  Ho.-<]>ilttl, 
during  convalescence  from  a  well-marked  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
patient  had  been  out  of  bed  fora  number  of  days,  when  he  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  high  fever,  vomiting,  heavily  coaled  tongue,  and  delirium. 
Thi-S  was  shortly  followed  by  pronounced  mental  hebetude;  vomiting 
persisted  for  several  days,  nothing  being  retained  upon  the  stomach. 
Mental  dulness  continued  for  several  days,  after  which,  upon  the  clearing 
up  of  the  mental  faculties,  it  was  noticed  that  the  patient  was  absoluldy 
deaf.  There  had  not  been  any  discharge  from  the  ears  nor  any  other 
evidence  of  otitis.  The  mastoid  region  was  normal.  The  feiii[>crulure 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  was  markedly  irregular,  fiucluaiiiig  rii])idly 
between  99°  and  104°  ^.  About<the  same  time  that  deafness  was  noted 
there  was  a  paralytic  strabismus.  .The  patient  left  the  hospital  absolutely 
deaf.  The  internal  ear  was  doubtless  diseased  in  this  case,  perhaps  as 
the  result  of  a  localized  meningitis. 

Ey9S. — In  cases  of  severe  scarlet  fever,  particularly  where  there  ta 
a  purulent  rhinitb,  extension  of  the  inflammation  may  take  place  ami 
a  severe  conjunctivitis  set  up.  More  often  the  conjunctivitis  that 
develops  is  of  a  mild  character,  with  injection  of  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  sclera  and  lids,  increased  lacrymation  and  photophobia. 

The  lacrymal  dttd  and  gland  may  become  involved  through  the 
infection  that  has  its  origin  in  a  purulent  coryza.  Throu^  this  channel 
other  ocular  structures  may  subsequently  be  attacked. 

Primary  Keratitis. — Primary  keratitis  with  its  unfortunate  train  of 
symptoms  develops  at  times,  particularly  in  scrofulous  subjects.  We 
recall  a  corneal  ulcer  in  a  colored  child,  who  had  previously  suffered 
from  keratitis,  in  whom  perforation  with  prolapse  of  the  iris  occurred. 
Leichtenstem  reports  2  eases  of  corneal  ulcer  and  1  of  hypopyon  keratitis 
occurring  in  a  severe  epidemic  in  the  hospital  at  Cologne.  Thomas 
quotes  Schroter  as  saying  that  the  cornea  may  be  affected  primarily 
and  independently,  usually  in  the  way  of  rapidly  progressing  abscesses 
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or  suppurating  ulcers  or  pernicious  keratomalacia,  in  which  the  cornea 
of  one  or  both  eyes,  without  any  marked  symptoms,  becomes  turbid  in 
a  few  days,  is  transformed  in  its  totality  into  a  turbid,  dirty,  grayish- 
white  membrane,  and  exfoliates  piecemeal.  The  inflammatory  process 
may  travel  thence  over  the  uveal  tract  and  cause  a  panophthal- 
mitis. 

Ohoroiditifl. — Choroiditis  may,  in  rare  cases,  complicate  scarlet  fever. 
In  the  epidemic  already  alluded  to  Leichtenstern  saw  a  case  of  choroiditis 
which  ended  in  phthisis  bulbi. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  severe  nephritis  is  present  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  may  reveal  the  existence  of  aft  albuminuric  retinitis.  Both 
eyes  are  usually  equally  and  simultaneously  affected.  After  a  protracted 
course  more  or  less  complete  restoration  usually  results. 

Temporary  blindness,  or  amblyopia,  may  complicate  the  kidney  con- 
dition; after  some  days  complete  vision  is  usually  restored.  We  have 
personally  observed  such  cases.  Porter*  saw  a  young  girl  with  severe 
complications,  develop  temporary  blindness  with  exophthalmos  from 
infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit.  DuvaP  saw  a  similar 
case  of  exophthalmos  lasting  ten  days,  the  sight  being  subsequently 
fully  restored. 

Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  observed  in  the  Municipal  Hospital 
two  cases  of  orbital  ceUvlitis  complicating  scarlet  fever  and  leading  to  a 
fatal  termination.  These  cases  were  seen  and  studied  by  Dr.  Burton 
K.  Chance,'  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  careful  notes  of  the  cases: 

Case  I.  was  a  boy,  aged  seventeen  years,  who  during  a  protracted 
convalescence  from  a  severe  scarlet  fever  developed  a  sudden  diffuse 
cellulitis  of  the  right  orbit.  A  chill  and  sharp  rise  of  temperature  were 
followed  by  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  areolar  tissue,  with  protrusion 
of  the  globe.  The  eyelids  were  red  and  excessively  oedematous.  The 
fundus  was  at  first  pale,  but  later  intensely  red,  with  fine  hemorrhages. 
There  was  marked  swelling  of  the  disk,  an  overdistention  of  the  veins, 
and  contraction  of  the  arteries.  A  day  or  two  before  death  the  cornea 
became  necrotic  and  the  eye  was  lost.  High  fever,  delirium,  and  coma 
preceded  death,  which  took  place  one  week  after  the  development  of 
the  complication.  The  examination  of  the  orbital  structures  after  death 
revealed  only  a  diffuse  serous  infiltration;  there  was  no  evidence  of 
intraocular  suppuration. 

Case  II.  was  a  boy,  aged  ten  years,  who  was  convalescing  from 
scarlet  fever,  when  there  developed  in  the  right  orbit  an  acute  congestion 
with  infiltration  of  the  tissues,  producing  proptosis  between  the  intensely 
(edematous  lids.  The  local  symptoms  were  similar  to  those  in  the  first 
case.  Throughout  the  course  of  the  process  the  cornea  remained 
unaffected.  Deep  incisions  were  made  into  the  periocular  tissues, 
evacuating  a  quantity  of  blood-tinged  serum,  but  no  pus.  On  the  eighth 

>  Quoted  by  Thomas.  >  Quoted  by  Thomas. 

*  Dr.  Chance  reported  his  findings  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 
May  27, 1908.    This  was  published  in  American  Medicine,  June  18, 190S,  p.  060. 
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day  after  the  onset  of  the  complication  the  patient  was  seized  with  coo- 
vulsions  and  died.    Permission  to  make  an  autopsy  was  refused. 

In  rare  cases  failure  of  vision  may  lie  due  to  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  or  to  detachment  of  the  retina.  Opiic  neuriSw  may  occur  with 
meningitis  or  without  such  involvement,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Putniini. 

Heart.— The  heart  may  suffer  in  scarlet  fever  from  (1)  the  scarlatinal 
toxin,  (2)  as  a  result  of  nephritis,  and  (3)  from  secondary  infertioiu. 
such  as  rheumatism,  pytemia,  etc. 

That  the  scarlatinal  poison  has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  benri  a 
.necn  in  the  early  tachycardia,  the  heart  beats  l}eing  out  of  all  proportion 
t(i  the  temperature.  Furthermore,  in  malignant  cases  that  are  ove:^- 
whelmed  at  the  onset  by  the  poison  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  an  acute  cardiac  failure;  the  pul-^e  is  rapid,  small,  and  irreguUr; 
the  extremities  are  cold,  and  pallor  and  cyanosis  are  often  present.  In 
severe  casc.^i  of  the  disease,  the  .scarlatinal  toxin,  according  to  Romberg,' 
may  early  cause  a  pronouncetl  diiaialion  of  the  heart. 

The  iicciirrence  of  nephritis  in  scarlet  fever  naturally  leads  to  changes 
in  the  cardiac  muscle.  Whenever  the  kidney  involvement  is  at  all 
pronounced  there  will  be  found  a  hypertrophy  and  dilatatiim  of  the  heart. 
The  changes  are  apt  to  be  present  upon  both  sides,  but  the  prepondenuil 
enlargement  is  nearly  alway.s  fouml  upon  the  left  side. 

Riegel'  states  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all.  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritic 
there  is  an  increased  arterial  tension  from  the  very  I»eginning.  After 
the  blood  pressure  has  persisted  for  some  time,  the  heart  enlarges  as 
a  consequence.  In  some  cases  the  increased  size  of  the  heart  may  be 
notice  1  a  few  davs  after  the  onset  of  the  nephritis.  It  is  readilv  seen 
)io«-  Ihis  form  of  cardiac  di^e:isc  L-,  j)r<>iiucod.  The  .i.'vt-lui.mVTit  .if 
nephritis  by  raising  the  arterial  tension  throws  an  extra  burden  upon 
the  heart;  if  the  heart  has  already  been  injured  by  the  influence  of  the 
scariatinal  poison,  the  strain  may  be  too  much  and  acute  dilatation  may 
result.  If  the  heart  muscle  has  more  recuperative  power  a  compeosatory 
hypertrophy  may  take  place. 

If  the  left  heart  develops  a  pronounced  insufficiency,  a  dilatation  of 
the  right  side  will  usually  occur.  When  this  results  we  see  the  usual 
symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency — dyspnoea,  rapid  pulse,  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  etc.  A  murmur  may  or  may  not  be  heard  over  the  mitn\ 
orifice.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  bruit  is  not  due 
to  an  endocarditis,  but  to  cardiac  dilatation.  TTiis  murmur  will  be 
found  to  disappear  as  the  heart  improves. 

l^ocuditis. — Myocarditis  is  the  heart  condition  which  is  most 
frequently  called  into  existence  by  the  scarlatinal  toxin  and  by  the 
associated  nephritis.  The  other  forms  of  heart  disease  are  more 
commonly  associated  with  secondary-  rheumatism  or  septic  infection. 
Ashby  found  endocaTdUij  not  uncommon  with  rheumatoid  affections 

'  Dabei  die  Erknakungen  dea  Hemnuikrli  bel  Trpbui  AbdomlniAl*,  Bcbutaeh.  Me.,  Deouck. 
AichlT  f.  mil.  MwJ.,  M.  llTlli.  p.  X»,  BDd  Bd.  lUl.  p.  *1S. 

•  Debar  dig  VerundeniiiKeD  ds  Henetu.  etc  .  bei  Aeuter  NepbriUi.  ZMHehr.  1  kUn.  If  •a,  UM. 
Bd.  tU.  p.  M) :  qooud  bj  too  JArceoMn.  loc.  tit. 
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developing  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  scarlet  fever,  but  not  with  the 
early  synovitis. 

Roger^  has  found  endocarditis  an  uncommon  complication.  Out  of 
2213  cases  of  scarlet  fever  (1727  in  adults)  examined  by  him,  he  saw 
but  2  cases  of  endocarditis.  On  the  other  hand,  he  noted  extracardial 
murmurs  692  times. 

McCoUom,'  in  an  analysis  of  1000  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  says:  "A 
mitral  systolic  murmur  was  detected  in  187  cases;  hruii  de  galop  in  5 
cases;  irregular  action  of  the  heart  in  54  cases;  endocarditis  in  3  and 
pericarditis  in  5  cases."  Many  of  the  murmurs  referred  to  were  thought 
to  be  due  to  lack  of  tonicity  of  the  heart  muscle  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  scarlatinal  poison. 

Von  Jiirgensen  expresses  the  opinion  that  endocarditis  of  the  cardiac 
wall  is  more  common  in  scarlet  fever  than  valvular  involvement.  He 
further  believes  that  this  mural  endocarditis  may  slowly  extend  to  the 
valves  after  the  attack  of  scarlet  fever  is  over. 

Pericaiditifl. — Pericarditis  occurs  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of 
scarlet  fever,  being  much  more  common  in  association  with  nephritis, 
synovitis,  and  pyfiemia  than  with  cases  of  simple  scarlatina.  Roger 
has  observed  cases  of  dry  pericarditis,  both  at  the  height  of  the  disease 
and  during  convalescence. 

In  pyaemia  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  commonly  present;  the 
exudate  in  the  latter  affection  in  such  cases  may  be  purulent.  Roger 
saw  a  child,  aged  eight  years,  with  a  severe  scarlet  fever  complicated 
by  a  purulent  otitis  media,  die  on  the  forty-seventh  day  of  the  disease. 
At  autopsy  the  pericardium  was  covered  with  a  false  membrane;  there 
was  an  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  an  abscess  in  the  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle.    The  streptococcus  was  recovered  from  these  lesions. 

In  our  own  experience  severe  cases  of  endocarditis  have  been  rare, 
and,  when  present,  have  been  accompanied  by  joint  involvement.  We 
recall  a  twelve-year-old  boy  who  during  the  third  week  of  scarlet  fever 
had  articular  swellings  whach  recurred  from  time  to  time  for  several 
weeks.  He  also  had  a  well-marked  albuminuria.  This  patient  developed 
at  a  later  period  an  endocarditis  which  severely  damaged  the  mitral 
valve;  he  subsequently  exhibited  a  presystolic  murmur  with  a  pro- 
nounced thrill  over  the  mitral  region.  The  murmur  had  a  peculiar 
crowing  sound  of  a  musical  character.  After  undue  exertion  he  devel- 
oped a  sudden  dilatation  of  the  heart  with  rapid  pulse  and  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  murmur  which  now  became  blowing.  He  was 
tided  over  this  crisis,  but  a  few  weeks  later  he  again  developed  a  cardiac 
dilatation  and  died.  A  rather  unusual  symptom  in  this  patient  was  a 
geographic  erythema  which  appeared  over  the  trunk  from  time  to  time, 
recurring  apparently  with  fresh  joint  involvement  and  then  gradually 
fading  away. 

In  another  fatal  case  we  observed  a  vegetative  endocarditis  attack- 
ing the  mitral  and  aortic  valves,  associated  with  pleurisy,  joint  swellings, 
and  extensive  purpura. 

1  lioc  dt.,  p.  Ml.  <  ScArUtina,  Medical  and  Surreal  Reports,  Boston  Cit^  Hospital,  1899. 
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Lyn^hatic  Olanda. — A  generalized  enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  normal  symptomatology  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
subcutaneous  lymph  nodes  in  all  parts  of  the  body  undergo  some  hyper- 
plasia, but  those  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  facial  onfices 
undergo  the  greatest  tumefaction.  That  this  primary  lymphatic  involve- 
ment is  due  to  the  scarlatinal  toxin  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
lymphoid  elements  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  intestines  become  Ukewise 
hyperplastic. 

It  is  only  when  the  lymph  glands  become  excessively  enlarged  or 
undergo  suppuration  that  a  complication  is  added  that  augments  the 
danger  of  the  disease. 

The  most  aggravated  cases  of  lymphadenitb  occur  in  association  with 
the  anginose  variety  of  scarlet  fever. 


In  these  cases  the  glands  at  the  anplt-  of  (he  jaw  nndrrno  rapiil  enlarge- 
ment, causitifj  the  lieail  to  l>e  liirown  l)ackward.  Tliis  complication 
increases  the  sutreriiip  an<l  danger  of  the  child,  who  by  this  time  is 
already  prostrated  by  the  ]>ois{)n  from  a  slouahy  throat  and  di.ioharging 
ear.s  ami  nose.  The  ti'mjieratiirc  is  Iiij!;Ii.  the  nen'ous  system  markedly 
(listurbeil,  and  death  iinminont. 

By  the  iiftii  or  sixlli  day  of  (lie  disease  the  maxillary  glands  may 
already  liave  allained  the  size  of  small  api>Ies.  They  are  hard  at  first, 
but  grarhtally  break  down  and  suppurate. 

In  cases  of  scarlet  fever  of  less  severity,  but  accompanied  by  pro- 
nounced angina,  it  is  not  at  all  rare  for  ihe  glands  at  the  angle  of  the 
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jaw  to  enlarge  and  suppurate.  In  cases  terminating  favorably  the 
gland  after  incision  becomes  gradually  drained  of  pus  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  and  heals  up.  One  or  both  glands  may  suppurate,  the 
process  being  simultaneously  bilateral  in  the  bad  cases.  It  is  rare  for 
any  other  glands  to  undergo  suppuration  early  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  save  in  the  malignant  cases  presently  to  be  described. 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  neck  may,  in  large  part,  become  the  seat 
of  a  dijfuse  cellidiHs  which  develops  during  the  first  or  second  week 
in  connection  with  great  glandular  intumescence  in  severe  cases.  This 
frightful  condition,  known  as  Ludwig's  angina  {Angina  Lvdovici),  is 
fortunately  rare,  for  it  is  almost  inevitably  fatal.  The  neck  is  diffusely 
swollen,  often  from  the  clavicles  to  the  chin  and  parotid  region;  instead 
of  the  natural  concavity  of  this  region  the  induration  makes  of  the 
curve  a  straight  line. 

The  head  is  forced  back  by  this  extensive  brawny  infiltration.  The 
neck  is  hard,  indeed  often  board-like  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  bluish-red 
color.  There  may  be  great  diflBculty  in  breathing,  owing  to  the  unnatural 
position  of  the  head  and  pressure  upon  the  larynx.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  accompanying  this  condition  are  those  of  a  profound  septi- 
caemia; the  fever  is  high  and  irregular,  and  often  associated  with  chills 
and  sweats.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  prostration  great. 
Death  may  occur  before  suppuration  of  the  infiltration  takes  place.  In 
other  cases  suppuration  occurs,  with  extensive  destniction  of  tissue.  A 
fatal  result  may  occur  from  pressure  upon  the  air  passages  or  from 
oedema  of  the  glottis.  In  other  cases  extensive  burrowing  of  pus  may 
take  place,  the  purulent  fluid  finding  its  way  into  the  thorax,  as  in  the 
cases  reported  by  Henoch  and  Bartels.-  Cremen^  saw  the  pharynx 
perforated,  the  food  coming  out  through  the  opening. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences  of  the  extensive  suppuration 
is  erosion  of  the  large  veins  of  the  neck.  Baader  reports  two  cases  of  fatal 
hemorrhages  after  extensive  suppurating  cellulitis.  The  first  occurred 
in  a  four-year-old  boy,  during  the  fourth  week  of  a  scarlet  fever  compli- 
cated by  pharyngeal  diphtheria.  A  huge  swelling  extended  from  the 
jaw-bone  to  the  larynx  on  the  left  side.  This  was  incised  to  relieve 
suffocative  symptoms.  Instead  of  pus  blood  clots  were  removed,  after 
which  a  thick  stream  of  arterial  blood  issued  forth,  which  was  checked 
by  compression.  Four  days  later  a  fatal  hemorrhage  occurred  from 
the  nose  and  mouth.  The  autopsy  showed  that  the  external  carotid 
artery  had  been  destroyed  by  gangrene. 

In  the  second  case,  a  six-year-old  child  developed  I^udwig's  angina 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  scarlet  fever.  This  was  incised  below  the 
clavicle;  profuse  hemorrhage  later  occurred  from  this  wound.  Autopsy 
showed  a  large  opening  in  the  external  jugular  vein,  where  it  had  been 
erode<l  by  the  suppurative  process. 

A  form  of  late  glandular  involvement  is  not  uncommon  in  the  course 
of  scarlet  fever.    This  takes  place  after  the  fever  and  acute  symptoms 

»  Qaoted  by  Thomas. 
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have  siibsideti,  not  infrequently  occurring  during  convalescence.  TliB  ^ 
glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  gland  are 
those  usually  affected.  There  is  moderate  enlargement  of  the  gland, 
which  becomes  quite  hard  and  somewhat  tender.  Suppuration  may 
occur,  but  more  commonly  the  gland  gradually  decreases  in  sir*  and 
resumes  its  normal  dimensions. 

Retropharyngeal  Absceas. — Retropharyngeal  abscess  may  occur  as 
the  result  of  the  burrowing  of  pus  from  suppurating  glands.  Bokai' 
observed  this  complication  seven  limes  in  664  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in 
children.  In  6  of  these  cases  the  abscess  was  attributed  to  an  adenitis 
of  the  retropharyngeal  glands.  In  a  fata!  ease  this  complication  was 
seen  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease. 

Kidneys, ^No  exanthematons  disease  is  so  frequently  complicated 
by  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  as  scarlet  fever.  It  is  rare  for  a  severe 
attack  of  this  disease  to  run  its  course  without  the  development  of  | 
albuminuria.  The  frequency  of  renal  complications  varies  very  greatly 
in  different  epidemics;  at  one  time  albuminuria  with  dropsy  is  a  striking 
feature  of  the  prevaihng  type  of  the  disease,  while  in  other  epidemics  it 
is  rare  to  observe  this  complication.  In  general  terras  it  may  be  stated 
that  severe  epidemics  of  scarhilina  are  more  apt  to  be  accompanied  by 
nephritis  than  the  mild  ones. 

Uivergent  opinions  have  been  expressed  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  | 
cou.se  of  the  scarlatinal  nephritis.  Steiner  claimed  that  nephritis  was 
a  part  of  the  sjinptoraatology  of  the  disease,  just  as  much,  indeed,  as 
the  rash  was.  Most  writers,  while  not  subscribing  to  so  radical  an 
opinion,  regard  the  kidney  involvement  as  due  to  the  scarlatinal  poison,  i 
whatever  that  may  be.  The  great  frequency  of  this  complication  in 
leaflet  fever  and  certain  peculiarities  in  the  clinical  picture  have  led 
some  writers  to  regard  the  nephritis  as  a  specific  entity  peculiar  to  this 
disease.  It  is  true  that  the  clinical  course  presents  features  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  diiferentiate  nephritis  in  scarlet  fever  from  this  affection 
occurring  under  other  circumstances.  The  great  tendency  to  anasarca, 
which  is  particularly  evident  in  certain  epidemics,  the  onset  of  the 
complication  at  a  rather  uniform  period,  and  the  favorable  outcome 
in  cases  presenting  most  alarming  symptoms,  give  to  scarlatinal  nephritis 
a  rather  characteristic  clinical  picture.  Moreover,  the  pathological 
changes  are  of  a  quite  uniform  character,  the  essential  condition  being 
an  acute  glomerulonephritis. 

Forchheimer  pertinently  remarks,  however,  that  almost  identical 
changes  may  be  produced  in  the  kidney  by  the  administration  of  toxic 
doses  of  cantharidin.  It  must  also  he  remembered  that  many  acute 
infectious  diseases  are  complicated  by  the  development  of  nephritis, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  those  maladies  in  which  we  have  a 
secondary  infection  with  streptococci;  for  instance,  in  smallpox.  In  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  urine  of  128  cases  of  smallpox,  we  found  albumin- 
uria in  65  per  cent,  and  tube  casts  in  45  per  cent,  of  the  cases.    How 

'  Jabrbuch  (.  Kinderheltk.,  K,  P.,  Bd.  i.  p.  IK ;  quol«d  b^  Ton  JarsnutD.  loc  clu 
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far  the  streptococcus  may  be  held  accountable  for  the  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys  in  scarlatina  is  a  matter  difficult  to  solve.  Most  writers 
concede  to  this  cause  a  certain  percentage  of  the  renal  complications. 
The  finding  of  streptococci  in  the  kidneys  at  autopsy  does  not  of  necessity 
convict  these  micro-organisms  of  producing  the  nephritis.  With  the 
discovery  of  the  catufa  causans  of  scarlet  fever  there  will  doubtless  come 
a  more  satisfying  elucidation  of  the  etiology  of  the  associated  nephritis. 

Albuminuria  may  appear  early  in  the  course  of  scarlatina;  that  is, 
during  the  first  week  of  the  disease.  This  albuminuria  is  usually 
transient,  not  lasting  more  than  one  or  possibly  two  days.  It,  moreover, 
seldom  gives  rise  to  any  definite  symptoms.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  usually 
coincident  with  high  fever,  it  is  regarded  as  a  febrile  albuminuria. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  albuminuria  is  not 
merely  functional,  but  is  due  to  an  acute  degeneration  of  the  tubules 
of  the  kidney,  the  result,  doubtless,  of  the  elimination  of  toxins. 

Some  authors  refer  to  an  early  suppression  of  the  urine;  when  this 
occurs  it  is  nearly  always  a  manifestation  of  severe  nervous  disturbance. 

The  nephritis  that  occurs  early  does  not,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  ursemic 
symptoms,  nor  does  it  lead  of  itself  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  severe 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  that  terminate  early  in  death,  structural  alterations 
may  be  found  in  the  kidneys,  in  common  with  the  changes  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  heart,  and  other  organs. 

Postscarlatinal  Nephritia,  or  Nephritia  of  Oonvaleacence. — It  is  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms  that  the  true  scarlatinal  nephritis 
is  prone  to  develop.  Most  of  the  cases  will  be  found  to  begin  during 
the  third  week  of  the  disease.  We  have  seen  albuminuria  appear  for 
the  first  time  as  late  as  the  sixty-third  day,  and  it  may  even  develop 
at  a  later  period. 

Below  is  appended  a  series  of  61  cases  of  albuminuria  recently  observed 
among  150  cases  of  scarlet  fever: 
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It  wiil  be  seen  upon  reference  to  the  above  table  that  almost  all  of 
the  cases  of  albuminuria  observed  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
disease  were  transient,  lasting  but  a  day  or  two.  In  many  of  the  early 
cases  but  a  trace  of  albumin  was  found.  None  of  the  patients  in  this 
series  had  anasarca  or  any  severe  unemic  symptoms.  It  is  proper  to 
add  that  these  cases  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  type  of  scarlet  fever 
was  quite  mild. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  frequency  of  nephritis  varies  strikingly 
in  different  epidemics.  Roger  gives  an  interesting  anaU'sis  of  the 
occurrence  of  albuminuria  in  2157  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  adults  and 
children. 

Uen.        Women.       CblUraD. 

Number  of  patlenU  .... 

PsUl  cases  |wllh  albuminuria) 

PatleaMcuied  (bsving  bwl  ilbumlau 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  albuminuria  is  less  frequent 
in  children  than  in  adults. 

VogI  reports  as  liigh  an  incidence  of  nephritis  in  one  epidemic  as 
34  per  cent.    Cadet  «le  Gassicourt  has  observed  late  nephritis  in  30  per 
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cent,  of  all  cases.  It  was  present  in  18  per  cent,  in  a  series  of  cases 
studied  by  Friedlander.  Baginsky  has  recently  reported  88  cases  of 
nephritis  among  919  cases  of  scarlet  fever  (a  percentage  of  9.57)  observed 
in  the  hospital  during  a  period  of  five  years. 

Ashby  states  that  the  average  of  several  years  in  hospital  cases  under 
his  observation  was  6  per  cent.  In  a  series  of  2078  cases  Caiger  reports 
acute  nephritis  in  only  3.32  per  cent.  The  wide  discrepancy  in  these 
figures  may  be  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  standards  adopted  in  inter- 
preting the  presence  of  nephritis,  but  wide  variations  are  not  uncommon 
in  different  epidemics.  Holt  states  that  the  average  is  from  6  to  10 
per  cent. 

Age. — Hetzka,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  compiled  statistics  of  138  cases 
of  nephritis  occurring  in  children  in  the  Elizabeth  Hospital;  these 
figures  indicate  that  children  under  two  years  of  age  are  very  much 
less  apt  to  develop  nephritis  than  those  above  the  age  of  two  or  three. 

Nephritis. 

Under     1  year        ...     25  cases.  1  case 4    per  ct. 

Between  1  and  2  years    .       .  107     "  5  cases 4.6       " 

••       2    •«    8     "       .        .  106     •*  12      •• 11.8 

••        8    "     4     ••       .        .      79     *'  16      •• 20.2 

•*       4    "     5     '•       .        .      80     ••  I'O      •• 28.2       " 

"       6    ••     6     ••       .        .      89     "  18      •' 21.9       ** 

After  6     "        .       .  800     "  60      " 16.6 

While  severe  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  more  apt  to  be  followed  by 
nephritis  than  mild  cases,  it  is  impossible  in  any  individual  instance 
to  prophesy  the  development  or  the  non-occurrence  of  this  complication, 
because  the  scarlatinal  attack  may  be  severe  or  mild.  There  appears 
to  be  something  in  the  individual  make-up  which  predisposes  one 
toward  or  protects  one  against  a  complicating  nephritis.  Doubtless 
each  individual  has  certain  organs  or  tissues  which  are  more  vulnerable 
to  the  noxious  influence  of  the  scarlatinal  poison  than  others. 

The  opinion  formerly  held,  that  "catching  cold"  plays  any  important 
role  in  the  etiology  of  nephritis  complicating  scarlatina,  is  being  dis- 
credited by  most  writers  on  the  subject. 

Symptoms  of  Nephritis. — In  some  patients  albumin  appears  in 
the  urine  for  the  first  time  during  convalescence;  in  other  cases  albumin- 
uria is  a  reawakening  of  the  nephritic  process  that  manifested  itself 
early  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  nephritis  with  its  accompanying  symptoms  of  intoxication 
ordinarily  comes  on  insidiously,  although  in  some  instances  it  may 
explode  with  alarming  suddenness.  The  development  of  albuminuria 
is  accompanied,  or  often  preceded,  by  a  rise  of  temperature.  A  febrile 
elevation  in  the  third  week  of  scarlet  fever  will  commonly  be  found  to 
l)e  due  to  nephritis.  The  character  and  duration  of  the  fever  are 
extremely  variable.  It  may  j)ersist  for  a  number  of  days  or  may  drop 
to  normal  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours.  The  tem- 
perature often  exhibits  striking  irregularities,  dropping  to  normal  and 
suddenly  rising  again.  Onlinarily  the  pyrexia  is  moderate  in  intensity, 
but  it  may  rise  to  great  height.    We  have  seen  a  temperature  of  10(>j;°  F. 
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accompanying  a  mmlerate  aHiiiminuria  which  appeared  on  llie  twenty- 
third  day  of  the  disease  and  disappeared  on  the  twenty^ixth  day  ( Fig. 
73).  In  severe  nephritis  fever  may  persist  throughout  the  duration  of 
this  complication.     In  some  cases  no  fever  is  noted  whatsoever. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  albumin,  there  is  not  infrequently  noted 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine  voided.  A-s  a  re^tult 
of  thi3  polyuria  urination  is  frequent  and  may  wake  the  patient  from 
his  sleep  at  night. 

Most  writers  refer  to  pain  in  the  back  as  one  of  the  early  symptoms 
of  scarlatinal  nephritis;  this  lumbar  pain  cannot  be  frequent,  or  severe, 
at  least  in  children,  for  it  is  most  rare  to  hear  a  complaint  in  reference 
thereto.  Hiematuria  may  be  one  of  the  early  symptoms  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  kidneys. 


One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  Is  the 
marked  pallor  of  Ike  countenance,  with  pvffiness  of  the  eyelids.  In  walk- 
ing through  a  scarlet-fever  ward  one  may  frequently  pick  out  the 
nephritic  patients  by  noting  this  appearance.  (Edema  is  a  particularly 
common  symptom  in  scarlatinal  nephritis.  A  peculiarity  of  this  com- 
plication is  the  tendency  to  rapid  anasarca.  This  appears  to  be  much 
more  common  in  the  nephritis  of  scarlatina  than  in  ordinary  Bright's 
disease.  In  explanation  of  this  it  is  stated  that  the  oedema  b  due  not 
alone  to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  but  also  to  changes  in  the  lymphatics 
and  bloodvessels  of  the  skin. 

The  anasarca  is  accompanied  by  a  pale  or  alabaster-like  appearance 
of  the  skin.  The  swelling  usually  begins  about  the  eyelids  and  the 
ankles,  but  later  the  legs,  genitalia,  and  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen 
become  affected.  In  severe  cases  the  entire  body  may  be  attacked. 
A  thin  and  poorly  nourished  child  may  become  rapidly  metamorphosed 
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into  a  plump  child  within  a  few  hours,  as  a  result  of  the  oedematous 
infiltration.  Anasarca,  according  to  Trousseau,  is  met  with  in  cases 
of  medium  severity,  rather  than  those  of  the  most  serious  forms  of 
scarlatina.  Its  frequency  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics.  Barthez 
and  Rilliet  observed  anasarca  in  one-fifth  of  their  cases.  Some  writers 
have  stated  that  nearly  all  of  their  cases  were  dropsical.  Among  the 
150  cases  of  scarlet  fever  referred  to  above,  we  did  not  see  a  single 
instance  of  anasarca,  although  oedema  of  the  face  was  not  an  uncommon 
symptom. 

Anasarca  may  affect  deep  seated  structures  or  the  serous  cavities. 
The  fluid  may  fill  up  the  peritoneal  cavity,  giving  rise  to  a  pronounced 
ascites,  or  the  pleural  or  pericardial  sacs  may  be  similarly  infiltrated. 
The  soft  palate,  uvula,  epiglottis  and  arytenoepiglottidean  ligaments 
are  more  rarely  attacked,  in  the  latter  case  giving  rise  to  oedema  of  the 
glottis.  In  such  cases  intubation  or  tracheotomy  may  have  to  be  per- 
formed to  prevent  suffocation. 

(Edema  of  the  lungs  and  brain  are  extremely  apt  to  be  present  in 
cases  that  terminate  unfavorably. 

Anasarca  may  be  present  in  rare  cases  without  albumin  being  found 
in  the  urine.  This  does  not  indicate  that  nephritis  is  not  present,  for 
ursemic  symptoms  may  burst  forth  suddenly  and  with  great  intensity. 

Henoch  reports  the  case  of  a  twelve-year  old  child  admitted  to  the 
hospital  with  oedema  of  the  face  and  scrotum  following  scarlet  fever. 
The  urine  was  scanty,  but  contained  neither  albumin  nor  nephritic 
elements.  Two  days  later  convulsions  occurred  and  three  days  after- 
ward the  child  died. 

The  Condition  of  the  Urine. — In  the  so-called  febrile  albuminuria, 
the  urine  contains  albumin  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  it  disappears, 
perhaps  to  reappear  at  the  end  of  the  third  week.  Microscopic  exami- 
nation reveals  the  presence  of  cylindroids  and  occasionally  a  few  hyaline 
or  epithelial  casts.  Not  infrequently  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles 
are  present.  A  cloudiness  is  often  seen  in  the  urine,  which  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  mucus  resulting  from  the  presence  of  degenerated 
epithelium.  With  the  advent  of  the  true  scarlatinal  nephritis  the  urine, 
as  a  rule,  begins  to  decrease  in  quantity,  although  exceptionally  there 
may  be  for  a  short  time  an  increased  secretion.  The  urine  becomes 
quite  concentrated  and  contains  an  abundance  of  urates,  which  give 
a  pronounced  ring  with  the  nitric  acid  test.  Albumin  is  found  at  first 
in  small  quantity,  but  later  in  larger  amount.  In  bad  cases  it  may 
constitute  half  by  bulk  with  the  heat  test  or,  indeed,  there  may  be 
complete  coagulation  of  the  urine.  At  this  time  hemorrhage  from  the 
parenchyma  of  the  kidney  may  take  place,  causing  the  urine  to  look 
brownish-red  and  smoky.  Under  the  microscope  will  be  seen  red 
blood  corpuscles,  cylindroids,  epithelial  detritus,  and  hyaline,  epithelial, 
fatty,  and  blood  casts. 

When  there  is  much  blood  present  it  will  settle  as  a  deep  red  collection 
at  the  bottom  of  the  urine  glass.  The  amount  of  albumin  is  corre- 
spondingly increased  with  an  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  blood. 
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Exceptionally  albumin  may  be  absent  for  a  niiinber  of  dftva,  althougfa 
casts  are  present;  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumin 
may  be  present  without  urinary  casts  being  found. 

The  specific  gravity  varies  greatly  a<rcording  to  the  amount  of  urine 
passcrl.  It  may  be  as  low  as  1(K)4,  or  as  high  as  1040  or  more;  ordinarily 
it  will  be  l>etween  1020  and  1035.  The  amount  of  urine  secreted  pro- 
gressively diminishes  in  severe  cases,  and  there  may  be  complete  sup- 
pression for  a  periotl  of  twenty-four  hours  or  longer.  Cases  in  which 
this  occurs  usually  succumb. 

The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  almost  invariably  acid.  The  quantity 
of  urea  excreted  varies  with  the  amount  of  urine,  but  is  usually  under 
2  per  ceut. 

When  dropsy  occurs  the  urine  is  extremely  scanty,  high  colored,  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  albumin  and  casts. 

It  b  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  albumin  to  disappear  every  now 
and  then  from  the  urine,  only  to  reappear  in  a  few  days.  We  ha\'e 
frefjuently  noted  this  irregularity  in  scarlatinal  albuminuria.  In  certain 
cases  the  albumin  appears  intermittently  in  the  urine.  At  other  limes 
it  is  absent  at  certain  perioils  of  the  day;  this  peculiarity  has  been 
observed  in  a  considerable  number  of  patients  in  certain  epidemics. 
This  occurs  independently  of  those  cases  in  which  albimiin  is  absent 
while  the  patient  remains  in  a  recumbent  position,  but  reappeara  when  a 
sitting  or  standing  position  is  assumed. 

These  ol>servations  make  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  carefully 
examine  the  urine  at  frequent  intervals.  If  an  examination  is  made 
only  from  time  to  lime,  albumin  which  is  intermittently  alxsent  or  which 
disappears  af  a  certain  (iiiie  (if  the  dav  niav  be  coniplcfelv  overlcxilipfl. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  examine  the  urine  every  other  day  up  to  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  disease  and  then  to  make  daily  analyses.  The  urine  should 
be  examined  both  for  albumin  and  microscopically,  and  the  amount 
passed  and  the  specific  gravity  should  be  ascertained.  With  the  use 
of  very  delicate  tests  small  quantities  of  albumin  will  doubtless  be 
found  which  are  not  recognizable  by  the  usual  tests  employed.  For 
practical  purposes,  however,  the  nitric  acid  or  heat  test  will  suffice. 

In  cases  that  tend  toward  recover)'  the  urine  increases  in  quantity, 
the  blood  and  casts  disappear,  and  the  albumin  gradually  diminishes. 

In  our  experience  the  urine  in  scarlet  fever  has  given  a  piositive 
diazo  reaction  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined.  This  reaction 
has  little  or  no  diagnostic  value. 

Aubertain'  and  Roger  have  each  reported  cases  of  scarlatinal  albumin- 
uria in  which  albumin  was  absent  in  the  mornings  while  the  patient 
remained  in  bed,  but  would  appear  soon  after  the  patient  stood  upon 
his  feet.  Ten  minutes'  standing  posture  in  one  case  would  produce  an 
albuminuria  lasting  about  two  hours.  Exercise  in  the  horizontal  position 
failed  to  excite  the  presence  of  albumin.  In  some  of  these  cases  of 
orthostatic  albuminuria  a  gradual  cure  takes  place;  others  eventuate 
in  a  permanent  albuminuria. 

■  L'Albumtnurle  onbocUiliiue  (lu  coun  Je  U  nt'phiile  KVilaUiMiur.    I^  pnaa  mM.,  IML 
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In  some  cases  of  severe  nephritis,  particularly  when  the  urine  becomes 
greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  symptoms  of  urcEmia  are  prone  to  develop. 
These  usually  come  on  gradually  after  distinct  evidences  of  kidney 
involvement,  although  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  Indeed,  ursemia 
may,  in  rare  cases,  supervene  without  the  previous  existence  of  albumin- 
uria. Henoch  reports  such  a  case;  on  the  twelfth  day  of  scarlatina,  in 
a  four-year-old  child,  intense  right-sided  convulsions  and  stupor  devel- 
oped; examination  of  the  urine  on  the  previous  day  had  fail^  to  show 
albumin.  The  patient  was  catheterized  on  the  development  of  the 
symptoms,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumin  was  then  found. 

Ordinarily  the  first  symptoms  in  a  patient  about  to  develop  uraemia 
are  vomiting  and,  at  times,  diarrhoea.  This  is  doubtless  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  nature  to  eliminate  some  of  the  retained  poisons  through 
these  channels.  Lieichtenstem  claims  that  one  of  the  most  frequent 
modes  of  onset  of  scarlatinal  uraemia  is  the  development  of  pronounced 
dyspnoea  associated  with  rapid  heart  action.  There  is  usually  some 
elevation  of  temperature,  which,  in  bad  cases,  may  become  excessive 
and  reach  106®  or  107®  F.  But  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous 
system  dominate  the  clinical  picture.  There  are  frequently  intense 
headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  somnolence  or  stupor,  with  occasionally 
sudden  loss  of  vision.  These  symptoms  are  rapidly  followed  by  con- 
vubions.  The  convulsive  movements  may  be  partial,  that  is,  limited 
to  one  set  of  muscles,  as  those  about  the  jaws,  in  which  event  there 
may  be  a  tonic  contraction;  in  other  instances  they  are  unilateral  or 
general,  affecting  the  entire  body.  When  the  convulsions  are  limited 
to  certain  sets  of  muscles  consciousness  is  usually  preserved,  but  when 
there  is  a  general  epileptiform  seizure  it  is  followed  by  coma,  at  least 
for  a  time.  The  convulsive  attacks  may  be  of  brief  duration,  lasting 
but  a  few  minutes,  or  they  may  persist  for  an  hour  or  more.  There  may 
be  a  single  seizure,  although  more  commonly  there  is  a  succession  of 
convulsions  upon  the  same  or  successive  days. 

When  the  convulsions  are  severe  and  protracted,  death  may  result 
from  exhaustion,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  oedema  of  the  lungs.  In 
other  cases  a  fatal  termination  conies  on  later,  the  patient  lapsing  into 
a  progressively  deepening  coma.  In  some  cases  a  gradual  oncoming 
stupor  may  be  the  only  pronounced  symptom  of  unemia. 

In  favorable  cases  the  convulsions  cease,  the  stupor  disappears,  the 
urine  increases  in  quantity,  and  the  patient  emerges  from  the  crisis. 

The  amaurosis  which  develops  from  time  to  time  in  uraemia  usually 
disappears  when  the  convulsions  cease,  but  the  blindness  may  continue 
for  several  weeks,  ultimately  ending  in  complete  recovery.  In  some 
cases  aphasia  and  hemiplegia  may  develop  during  ursemic  convubions 
and  dbappear  when  convalescence  is  established. 

In  rare  instances  patients  may  become  maniacal  after  uraemic  attacks. 
Wagner*  saw  a  patient  who  had  eleven  convulsive  seizures,  each  one 
being  followed  by  the  wildest  mania;  although  the  temperature  regisitered 
107.6®  F.,  the  patient  recovered. 

1  Qaoted  by  von  JUrKonsen,  loc.  cit 
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carefully  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  the  diet  and  mode  of  life 
regulated  accordingly. 

Scarlatinal  Eheomatism  (Synoyitis  Scarlatinosa). — In  the  absence 
of  conclusive  evidence  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  a  specific 
morbid  process  due  always  to  the  same  infectious  agency,  we  are  justified 
in  adhering  to  the  old  term  "scarlatinal  rheumatism."  The  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  a  scarlatinal  synovitis  and  a  complicating  rheuma- 
tism is  scarcely  warranted  by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Synovitis  and  arthritis  occurring  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever  are 
frequently  associated  with  other  phenomena,  such  as  endocarditis, 
pericarditis,  pleurisy,  etc.,  which  are  common  rheumatic  complica- 
tions. 

The  frequency  of  joint  involvement  in  scarlatina  appears  to  vary  in 
different  countries  and  in  different  epidemics.  Trousseau  says:  "By 
minute  interrogation,  and  by  carefully  examining  and  applying  a  certain 
degree  of  pressure  to  the  joints,  articular  pains  are  found  to  be  present 
in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  (of  scarlatina).  It  is  important  to  know 
this;  for  acute  affections  of  the  joints,  general  arthritis,  pericarditis,  and 
endocarditis  frequently  occur  during  the  course  of  the  disease." 

Ashby  observed  synovitis  to  occur  20  times  among  900  cases  of 
scarlet  fever.  Koren,*  of  Christiana,  noted  scarlatinal  synovitis  of  a 
mild  type  27  times  in  426  cases  (6.3  per  cent.)  of  scarlet  fever  in 
the  epidemic  of  1875-77. 

Vogl  appears  to  have  observed  an  unusually  large  number  of  cases 
of  joint  complications  in  scarlatina.  He  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  articular  involvement  occurred  in  13.6  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  the 
epidemic  of  1884-85,  and  in  10.6  per  cent,  in  1894-95. 

Hodger*  saw  217  instances  of  scarlatinal  synovitis  among  3000  cases 
of  scarlet  fever,  or  3.2  per  cent. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  frequency  of  this  com- 
plication varies  from  about  3  to  13  in  100  cases.  Our  personal 
experience  would  lead  us  to  regard  the  first  figure  (3  per  cent.)  as 
representing  more  nearly  the  average  incidence  of  this  complica- 
tion. 

Two  forms  of  joint  involvement  are  recognized — a  simple  serous 
synovitis  and  a  purulent  or  suppurative  arthritis.  The  mild  form  is 
fortunately  far  more  common  than  the  suppurative  variety.  Articular 
involvement  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  but  is  most  common 
during  the  stage  of  desquamation  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  the 
disease.  The  wrists  and  fingers  are  the  joints  most  often  attacked, 
although  the  ankles  and  toes  not  infrequently  participate  in  the  process. 
Sometimes  the  larger  joints,  such  as  the  shoulders  and  knees,  become 
involved.  The  usual  symptoms  are  pain,  stiffness,  and  swelling. 
Redness  may  or  may  not  \ye  present.  Trousseau  states  that  scarlatinal 
rheumatism  is  usually  mild  and  of  short  duration,  is  commonly  localized, 
and  when  it  disappears  does  not  tend  to  return.    We  have  seen  cases 

1  See  Johannsen,  loc.  cit..  p.  195. 

s  See  Eichhont's  Spec.  Pathol,  und  Therapie,  Leipzig,  1897,  p.  241. 
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in  which  there  were  periods  of  disappearance  and  of  recurrent  ii 
ment.     Scarlatinal    rheumalism    is   frecjuently,  although   not  I 
attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature  which  commonly  rescbet  ' 
or  102°  F. 

In  mild  caaes  the  articular  infiamraation  subsides  in  the  course  of 
three  to  five  days.    In  more  severe  cases  it  may  last  for  weeks. 

Suppurative  Arthritis. — Suppurative  arthritis  jsa  rare  complication  of 
scarlet  fever,  and  usually  occurs  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  'ITie 
joint  becomes  painful,  swolleu.hot.and  reddened;  the  fever  is  high,  th* 
patient  prostratetl,  and  all  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  pyaemia  are  present. 
One  or  several  articulations  may  be  involved.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  a  fatal  termination  supenenes.  In  rare  instances,  through  surgical 
intervention,  or  even  at  times  without,  recovery  takes  place  after  a  loMg 
and  tedious  illness,  but  nith  serious  impairment  of  the  functional 
activity  of  the  joints  involved. 

We  have  seen  scarlatinal  rheumatism  associated  in  one  case  with  a 
severe  endocarditis  and  a  recurriug  geographic  erythema  of  tlte  trunk 
and  extremities,  and  in  another  fatal  case  with  endocarditis,  pleurisy, 
and  hemorrhagic  purpura. 

In  persons  of  scrofulous  habit  a  scarlatinal  synovitis  may,  after  a 
long  course,  eventuate  in  tulwrculosis  of  the  joint  (white  swelling). 

In  rare  cases  of  scarlet  fever  the  sheaths  of  tendons  may  undergo 
inflammation  {tenosynovitis),  which  commonly  terminates  in  suppu- 
ration. In  other  cases  periarticular  abscesses  may  occur  and  ruplurr 
into  one  of  the  large  joints. 

Cases  of  perinstUia  and  ostiiis  have  been  reported,  involving  particu- 
larly the  petrous  portion  of  the  leniporal  bune,  the  nasal  bones,  and  the 
cervical  vertebne. 

Brtick'  describes  a  form  of  scarlatinal  myositis,  which  attacks  most 
commonly  the  lumbar,  pectoral,  abdominal,  and  intercostal  muscles, 
and  which  is  characterized  by  pain  and  soreness  and  moderate  rise  of 
temperature. 

Purpara  Hemorrhagica. — It  is  important  to  distingubh  between 
true  hemorrhagic  scarlatina  and  secondary  purpura  developing  during 
the  course  of  the  disease.  The  former  condition  appears,  as  a  rule,  at 
the  outset,  and  is  characterized  by  constitutional  symptoms  of  great 
intensity  and  malignancy,  associated  with  hemorrhages  into  the  skin 
and  from  the  mucous  membranes. 

Purpura  hemorrhagica  comes  on  usually  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
acute  scarlatinal  symptoms  and  not  infrequently  during  convalescence. 
Most  cases  develop  during  the  second  or  third  week,  and  most  commonly 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  day.  The  patient  loses  appetite, 
b  apathetic,  and  may  have  some  rise  of  temperature.  Nose-bleed  is 
often  one  of  the  first  symptoms;  soon  pinhead-sized  purpuric  spots 
appear  upon  the  skin  of  the  trunk,  extremities,  or  face ;  the  gums  become 
swollen  and  bleed ;  the  urine  contains  blood,  and  hemorrhage  may  take 

'  Petcnb.  med.  Preae,  \*X.  No.  IB. 
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place  from  the  stomach  and  liowels.  A  marked  pallor  soon  develops, 
the  patient  Incomes  prostrated,  and,  in  severe  cases,  death  takes  place 
from  loss  of  blood,  hemorrhage  into  the  brain,  or  exhaustion. 

Alburainuna  is  usually  present,  even  when  the  urine  is  free  of  blood. 

In  mild  cases  the  hemorrhages  from  tlie  various  mucous  membranes 
cease  after  a  short  time,  and  the  patient,  although  intensely  anieniic. 

These  secondary  purpuras  are  not  seen  alone  in  scarlatina,  but  in 
other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  influenza,  rheumatism,  smallpox,  etc. 
They  are  probably  due  to  some  secondary  infection  which  destroys 
either  (he  integrity  of  the  blood  or  the  vessel  walla.  We  have  seen  two 
eases  of  hemorrlmgic  purpura  complicating  scarlatina. 

A  three-year-old  child,  suffering  from  a  well-marked  scarlatina, 
dcvelo|)ed  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease  swelling  of  the  joints,  diffuse 
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ecohymotie  patches  upon  the  face,  tmnk,  and  extremities,  and  cndo- 
eanlitis.  The  patient  after  some  days'  illness  died.  Autopsy  showed 
vegetations  upon  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves,  a  riglif-sided  pleurisy, 
aod  hemarrlmfites  into  the  mediastinal  and  peritoneal  cavities. 

The  accond  case  was  a  girl,  aged  eight  years,  who,  upon  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  a  scarlatina  of  average  severity,  l)ecame  apathetic,  had 
slight  rise  of  temperature,  and  nosebleed,  The  following  day,  small, 
pinpoint  pi-lechite  appeared  upon  different  parts  of  the  bo^ly,  bleeding 
occurred  from  the  gums,  and  an  abundance  of  blood  was  found  in  the 
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urine.  The  bleeding  continued  for  a  few  days,  but  erased  under  treat- 
ment and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  A  pruiiouncrti  aiia-mia 
pereisled  for  a  few  weeks.  Albuminuria  was  present  even  after  the 
cessation  of  hematuria. 

Although  this  complication  is  uncommon,  a  number  of  cit.ses  have 
been  published.  Bias'  reports  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  three  and  oue- 
half  years,  who  sufferefl  from  a  -severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever  compli- 
cated by  double  otitis  media.  On  the  nineteenth  day  after  aflmission 
to  the  hospital  he  developed  an  extensive  eruption  of  pinpoint  hemor- 
rhages over  the  tmnk  and  limbs,  vomited  a  half-pint  of  blood,  passed  a 
similar  quantity  by  the  bowel,  and  rapidly  succumbed.  Autopsy  showed 
the  kidneys  to  be  "  transformed  almost  entirely  into  fat." 

Murray^  saw  a  two-year-old  colored  child  deve'op  scarlatina  after  an 
operation  for  hernia.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  attack  there  occurred 
bleeding  from  the  kidneys,  bowels,  stomach,  nose,  and  gums,  and 
hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  conjunctivse.  The  red  corpuscles 
numbered  2,000,000  per  cubic  centimetre.  Urine  contained  blood  and 
epithelial  and  hyaline  casts.    Death  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

De  Boinville"  places  on  record  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  four  and  one- 
half  years,  who,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  scarlet  fever,  had  hemorrhages 
from  the  no.se  and  hemorrhagic  spots  on  the  scalp  and  about  the  knees. 
Although  the  amount  of  blood  lost  was  small,  the  epistaxis  could  not 
be  checked  and  the  patient  died  five  days  later. 

I'hillips*  reports  the  ca.se  of  a  girl,  aged  fourteen  years,  sufTcring  from 
scarlet  fever,  who  had  a  recurrent  rash  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and 
swelling  of  the  joints  on  the  twentieth  day;  six  ilays  later  [K-lech'al 
patches  on  the  chest  and  legs  anri  free  bleeding  from  the  nose,  guiii.=, 
and  kidneys.  Patient  had  albuminuria  and  acute  dilatation  of  heart, 
but  recovered. 

Gangrene. — Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  sloughing  of 
the  tissues  of  the  neck,  which  occasionally  accompanies  cellulitis  and 
abscesses.  The  muscles  and  large  bloodvessels  of  the  neck  may  be 
exposed  by  gangrene  of  the  overlying  skin. 

Gangrenous  stomatitis,  or  twtna,  is  also  seen  at  times  after  scarlatina, 
although  it  is  much  rarer  than  after  measles.  Apart  from  these  con- 
ditions, a  form  of  .spontanecnis  gangrene  is,  in  rare  instances,  observed 
during  the  course  of  scarlatina,  ^^llen  .seen,  gangrene  usually  develops 
during  the  .second  or  thint  week  of  the  disease,  and  usually  attacks  the 
extremities.  In  most  of  the  reported  eases  the  condition  has  been 
attributed  to  embolism.  There  appear  first  bluish  discoloration,  pain, 
and  coldness,  and  then  hemorrhagic  extravasation  into  the  skin.  In 
some  of  the  imported  cases  the  gangrene  was  so  deep  and  extensive  as 
to  necessitate  amputation  of  the  affected  member. 

I  lAHcet.  Auguft  3.  19W.  p,  2WI. 

-  rue  nr  Scarlet  Pevcr  ivlth  Piinmra,  Lniiret,  F,^l.ru>n-  II.  Ii«3,  lol.  1. 

>  A  Pecul.arCase  of  Sri. rlH tins  llemorrha^ra.  Lancci.  AuguitS,  IHB.  TbH  cue  li  «tI<]miUt  a 
purpuni  bemorrliaglca.  ami  nal  uiiu  or  true  tieinnrrhHglc  AcarlaUos. 

'  Scarlet  Fever  wlih  Kelapce  ;  Acute  Rheum atlim  and  I'urpurm  Hemorrbagica ;  Beeoierr.  Loodoo 
lancet,  189S,  vol.  11. 
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Cases  of  gangrene  have  been  reported  by  Blanpain/  Hudson,'  Kiister,* 
and  Chapin.* 

Wood  and  Arrigoni*  have  reported  cases  of  gangrene  affecting  the 
genitalia,  and  Wilson"  a  case  of  gangrene  of  the  face  occurring  three 
weeks  after  convalescence  from  scarlatina. 

Pearson  and  Littlewood^  report  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  four  years, 
who,  after  an  ordinary  scarlet  fever,  on  the  eighth  day  developed  small, 
hemorrhagic  discolorations  of  the  skin  of  both  legs.  In  a  few  days 
the  legs  became  livid,  first  upon  the  feet,  thence  spreading  upward. 
The  femoral  pulsation  was  lost,  the  legs  became  cold,  intermittent 
pain  occurred,  and  lines  of  demarcation  formed  about  three  inches 
above  the  knees.  At  the  same  time  slight  dilatation  of  the  heart  was 
discovered.  On  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  disease  the  right  leg  was 
amputated,  and,  a  week  after,  the  left.  The  patient  recover^.  Embolic 
and  thrombotic  clots  were  found  in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  amputated 
limbs. 

Buchan*  reports  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  thirteen  years,  whose 
scarlatinal  rash  on  the  second  day  exhibited  a  bluish  appearance  on 
the  legs.  A  few  days  later  the  veins,  especially  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's 
triangle,  stood  out  quite  prominently.  Hemorrhages  occurred  into  the 
skin  of  the  legs,  particularly  the  right;  there  were  also  haematuria, 
nose-bleed,  and  haemoptysis.  The  lower  part  of  the  right  leg  became 
mummified  and  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  formed  just  above  the 
knee,  where  an  amputation  was  performed.  The  patient  made  a  rapid 
recovery. 

We  recall  a  child  treated  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  in  1900,  who 
developed  gangrene  about  the  third  week  of  a  severe  scarlatina.  Ecchy- 
motic  patches  developed  upon  the  leg,  followed  by  rather  superficial 
sphacelation  of  the  tissues.  A  few  days  later  one  hand  became  blue 
and  cold,  and  shortly  after  this  the  other  hand  became  similarly  affected. 
The  radial  pulse  was  lost  and  both  hands  assumed  an  indigo-blue 
color.  Before  actual  gangrene  could  take  place  the  child,  who  was 
greatly  prostrated,  died.  The  gangrene  in  this  case  was  doubtless  due 
to  embolism  (Fig.  75j. 

Skin  Complications. — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
various  abnormalities  of  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever,  including  an  excessive 
development  of  miliary  vesicles.  It  remains  to  discuss  the  occasional 
complicating  skin  disorders  which  are  quite  apart  from  the  scarlatinal 
process. 

1  Scarlatlne;  gangrene  spontanea  des  membres ;  embolies  ;  autopde.  Arch.  Med.  Beiges,  Brux., 
1869,  2,  ix.  pp.  S24-33h 

>  Scarlatina  Resulting  in  Mortification  of  the  Right  Limb,  and  Successflil  Amputation.  Transac- 
tions of  the  Ohio  Medical  Society.  1858. 

s  Spontan.  Gangriln  des  Unter-schenkels  nach  scarlatina;  Aropntatio  Femoris;  Tod.,  Kassel, 
1S76  and  1878. 

4  An  Unusual  Result  of  Scarlet  Fever;  Embolun ;  Gangrene ;  Amputation.  Medical  Age,  Detroit, 
1884,  xi.  p.  205. 

»  Quoted  by  Thomas.  •  Reviewed  in  Archlv  f.  Kinderheilk.,  1898,  p.  418. 

7  Dry  Gangrene  of  Both  Legs ;  Double  Amputation,  1897, 11.  p.  84. 

s  Lancet,  October  5, 1901,  p.  91.^. 
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Febrile  herpes  occurs  even-  now  and  then  during  the  invuivt  stage 
of  the  disease.  The  patches  develop  usually  ai>out  the  mouth,  although 
they  may  tw  situated  about  the  cheeks  or  ears.  While  herpes  is  not 
veiy  frequent  in  scarlet  fever  it  is  more  commonly  seen  than  in  smallpox 
or  measles. 

Urticaria  is  not  an  infrequent  accompaniment  of  scarlet  fever,  iil(hoU|;h 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  bearing  any  special  relation  to  the  diseaw. 
It  may  be  seen  early  or  late  in  the  course  of  the  illness,  ami  is  usuany 
neither  extensive  nor  protracted.  This  complication  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  some  accidental  toxin  or  drug. 

BUba  may  occasionally  develop  upon  the  skin  as  a.  result  of  a  coa- 
le-scence  of  neighboring  miliary  vesicles  in  intense  rashes.  Thomas  says 
that  they  may  reach  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.  BuIIif  may  also  occur  up«)R 
patches  which  are  destined  to  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the  skin-    Some 


authors  speak  of  the  occurrence  of  pemphigus,  particularly  in  cert 
epidemics.  These  are,  in  all  probability,  not  tnie  instances  of  ]>einphig 
but  of  bullous  dermatitis  of  septic  origin. 

We  have  occasionally  seen  cases  of  localized  necrosis  of  the  ski 
small  areas,  a  condition  analogous  to  the  so-called  varicella  gangrtena 
but  better  d&sigiiated  dermalUis  i/tingrannaa.     Fig  70  shows  this  C* 
tion  upon  the  knees  of  a  young  boy. 

Eczema  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  scarlatina,  but  is  ^^ 

to  develop  as  a  setpiel.  Intense  desquamation  may  leave  the  skin  d(y, 
harsh,  and  fissured,  and  Ihe  seat  of  eczematoid  patches;  these  may 
persist  for  some  time  after  convalescence.  In  other  cases  u  purulent 
discharge  from  the  ears  or  nose  mtiy  give  rise  to  an  impetiginous  ecz< 
in  the  region  of  these  orifices;  the  skin  becomes  moist  and  covered  i 
crusts  as  the  result  of  the  irritating  and  infective  discharges. 
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Cutaneous  ahseeaaea  Ta&j  occur  upon  any  portion  of  the  integument. 
This  complication  is  uncommon,  usually  occurring  in  septic  cases.  We 
recall  an  adult  patient  in  whom  a  large  number  of  small  abscesses 
occurred  in  the  skin. 

Furunclea  may  develop  during  an  attack  of  scariet  fever,  altouhgh 
they  are  more  apt  to  appear  after  the  termination  of  the  disease.  In  a 
severe  case  seen  recently  they  complicated  an  unrecognized  and  un- 
treated nephritis,  after  convalescence  from  scarlatina  had  taken  place. 

Phlebitis. — Phlebitis  appears  to  be  a  rare  complication  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  veins  of  the  neck,  upper  extremities,  and  cranial  cavity  are  those 
most  apt  to  be  affected.  The  cases  in  which  this  complication  develops 
are  usually  severe;  the  phlebitis  not  uncommonly  occurs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  suppurating  glands  or  abscesses. 


<aii>]agoiis 
d  ■■  T«rli;ella  gmi([ia;iii»a.") 

Cases  have  been  reported  by  Rees,'  HofniifieLs,'  von  Jiirgensen,'  and 
Moizard  and  Ulmann.'  The  latter  writers  were  able  to  collect  from 
the  literature  hut  four  cases  of  phlebitis  after  scarlatina.  In  their  own 
case,  a  phlebitis  of  the  right  axillary  and  humeral  veins,  cultures  demon- 
strated the  condition  to  be  due  lo  a  streptococcic  septictemia. 

Roger*  has  recently  published  an  account  of  a  woman,  aged  forty- 
nine  years,  who  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  a  severe  .scarlatina,  after 
suffering  for  three  days  with  a  phlebitis  of  the  cniral  vein.  Autopsy 
showed  vegetations  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  mitral  valve. 

Alimentary  Canal. — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  mouth  and  throat  in  scarlatina. 
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The  vomiting,  which  is  so  common  at  the  beginning  of  scsrW  fevpr. 
is  seldom  sufEcientlv  intense  or  protracted  to  unfavorably  influence  ihe 
course  of  the  disease.  In  hemorrliBgic  scarlet  fever  the  material  vomited 
may  contain  blood.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  disease  vomiling  may  be  an 
expression  of  nephritis,  or,  when  repeated,  of  an  oncoming  urn-mia. 
Thomas  says  that  severe  gastralgia,  persistent  and  often  bilious  vomiting, 
and  great  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach  to  all  fooii,  occur  in  some  cases; 
we  have  never  ol)serve<l  such  severe  gastric  sj-mptoms.  Pathological 
changes  have  frequently  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  walls  of 
the  stomach,  but  it  woiikl  seem  that  in  many  cases  these  do  not  give 
rise  to  pri>nounced  symptoms. 

In  the  period  of  invasion  and  the  early  eruptive  stage  it  is  not  at  all 
rare  for  diarrhra  to  manifest  itself.  In  ordinary  cases  \h\»  is  ihie  to 
a  simple  catarrhal  enteritis  which  yields  of  its  own  accord  or  to  aimple 
treatment.  In  very  severe  ca-ses  of  scarlatina,  however,  the  bowel 
movements  may  be  frequent  and  profuse,  and  accompanied  by  pain  and  ' 
tympanitic  distention.  If  the  diarrhoea  is  protracted  the  tongue  becomes 
dry,  the  eyes  sunken,  and  the  face  pinched.  This  complication  under 
such  circumstances  is  much  to  be  feared,  leading, as  it  niay,toexhau.stion 
and  a  fatal  termination. 

Joel'  saw  a  patient  in  whom  severe  gastrointestinal  sjinptoms  and 
liigh  fever  were  the  most  conspicuous  symptoms;  slight  angina,  sulise- 
quent  scaling,  and  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  sister  made  the 
diagnosis  clear. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  there  is  occasionally  enc^unlered 
a  dysenteric  condition,  characterized  by  frequent,  small,  bloody,  or 
catarrhal  stools  and  painful  tenesmus. 

Lilten'  speaks  of  diarrhu'as  of  iijphuitlal  cliaraHrr.  There  is  marked 
distention  of  the  abdomen,  and  critical  hemorrhages  from  the  bowel 
may  occur.  The  stools  are  liquid,  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  and  dotted 
with  whitish  specks.  This  condition  is  associate*]  with  a  protracted 
remittent  fever,  dry  tongue,  pronounced  apathy,  and  later  renal  com- 
plications. When  the  patient  recovers,  convalescence  is  longdrawn  out. 
On  autopsy  in  these  cases  there  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  the 
mesenteric  glands,  swelling  of  Peyer's  patches  and  of  the  solitary 
follicles,  the  latter  at  times  exhibiting  erosion. 

Liver. — The  liver  is  generally  increased  in  size,  the  inferior  border 
often  extending  below  the  false  ribs.  Hepatic  enlargement  is,  however, 
not  constant,  and  the  liver  may,  in  severe  cases,  be  much  diminished 
in  size  as  a  result  of  degeneration  and  atrophy.  Jaundice  is  not  a 
common  symptom,  but  it  is  encountered,  according  to  some  authors, 
with  especial  frequency  in  certain  epidemics. 

Mild  jaundice  has  no  special  significance,  but  severe  cases  may 
indicate  extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver. 

Roger"  says  that  lesions  of  the  liver  often  explain  different  forms  of 
delirium  and  modifications  of  temperature.    He  mentions  the  case  of  a 
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confinned  nineteen-year-old  alcoholic  suffering  from  scarlatina,  who 
had  sev.1.  delirium  ll  the  type  of  deUrium  tremens  early  in  the  disease. 
The  liver  was  large  and  palpable;  the  urine  was  free  of  albumin.  The 
patient  died  three  days  later,  with  a  temperature  barely  above  normal. 
The  liver  at  autopsy  was  found  to  be  huge  and  completely  degenerated. 

Respiratory  Odrgans. — ^The  larynx  may  become  involved  as  a  result 
of  a  secondary  diphtheria  or  a  membranous  inflammation  of  strepto- 
coccic origin,  although  the  latter  is  much  rarer  than  in  measles.  (Edema 
of  the  glottis  results  at  times  from  extension  of  inflammation,  and  on 
other  occasions  from  nephritis. 

Perichondritis  of  the  larynx  is  a  rare  and  fatal  compUcation.  Accord- 
ing to  Kraus^  it  occurs  about  once  in  200  to  250  cases  of  scarlatina. 
Rauchfuss  saw  4  cases  among  903  cases  of  scarlatina,  and  Leichtenstem 
2  cases  among  467  patients.  Its  development  may  necessitate  the 
performance  of  intubation  or  tracheotomy. 

Pulmonary  complications  are  much  less  common  in  scarlatina  than  in 
measles.  The  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  are  nevertheless,  according  to 
Henoch,  much  more  frequently  involved  in  bad  cases  than  is  generally 
believed.  These  lesions  are  masked  by  the  severe  constitutional  symp- 
toms, and  are  often  not  discovered  until  autopsy.  In  a  series  of  98  fatal 
cases  of  scarlatina,  reported  by  McCoUom,'  15  were  due  to  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  pulmonary  complications  are  com- 
moner in  infants  than  in  older  children  and  adults.  Roger*  gives  the 
following  morbidity  and  mortality  statistics  of  pulmonary  complications 
in  scarlatina  according  to  age: 

Scarlatioa.                No.  of  patients.  Cases  of  pneumonia.  Mortality. 

First  infiiincy      ...       56                6  (10.7  per  ct.)  5  (8.9  per  ct). 

Childhood          ...     430                 6   (1.3  per  ct.)  2  (0.4  per  ct.). 

Adults         ....    1727                 4   (0.2  per  ct.)  3  (0.1  per  ct.). 

All  of  the  pneumonias  in  the  infants  were  bronchopneumonias. 
Four  of  the  children  of  the  second  group  had  bronchopneumonia,  and 
two  had  apical  pneumonia.    Bronchopneumonia  occurred  in  two  adults. 

Bronchopneumonia  in  severe  cases  appears  usually  during  the  first 
or  second  week.  Henoch  remarks :  "We  found  bronchitis  and  broncho- 
pneumonia in  nearly  all  the  severe  cases  and  also  repeatedly  during 
Ufe." 

Lobar  Pneumonia. — Ix>bar  pneumonia  may  develop  during  the 
height  of  the  disease,  or  more  commonly  after  nephritis  has  manifested 
itself.  The  upper  lobes  are  more  often  affected  than  other  parts  of 
the  lungs. 

(Edema  of  the  Lungs. — (Edema  of  the  lungs  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
complication  when  the  kidneys  are  severely  affected  and  a  general 
dropsy  exists.  Serous  transudation  into  the  lungs  may  occur  rapidly 
and  lead  to  sudden  death. 

Involvement   of    the   pleural  cavities   in   scarlatina   is   uncommon. 

>  Prag.  roed.  Wochenschr.,  1899,  pp.  29  and  30. 

s  Quoted  by  Corlett,  loc.  dt.  s  Loc.  cit,  p.  963. 
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Pleurisy  may  develop  in  association  witli  a  lobar  pneumonm  or  i(  irmy 
occur  independently  thereof.  The  process  may  be  dry  or  accompanied 
by  serous  or  ptinilent  exudate:  scarlatinal  pleurisies  show  a  pronounced 
tendency  to  eventuate  in  tmjiyema,  a  complication  which  adds  mucb 
gravity  to  the  disease.  However,  desperate  cases  may  at  times  terminate 
favorably,  as  is  evidenced  in  a  remarkable  case  of  Trousseau,  who 
drew  off  from  the  chest  of  a  fourteen-year  old  pirl  730  grams  of  pus, 
the  patient  making  a  complete  recoverj', 

Thomas  says  all  forms  of  scarlatinal  pleurisy  are  characterized  by 
rapid  development  and  by  but  slight  local  disturbance,  even  when 
the  affection  is  very  intense.  The  effusion  is  usually  present  only  upon 
one  side. 

Pleural  involvement  is  more  frequent  in  cases  complicated  by  nephritis. 
It  is  especially  apt  to  accompany  scarlatinal  rheumatism.  We  havf 
already  referretl  to  a  patient  treated  in  the  Municipal  Hospital,  who  hsd 
purpura,  endocarditis,  synovitis,  and  a  fibrinous  pleurisy. 

Fiirbringer  regunJs  exudative  pleurisy  as  a  frequent  complication, 
occurring,  in  hb  experience,  in  .5  percent,  of  cases  of  scarlatina,  Jnhan- 
nesen.  of  Norway,  found,  among  fiKS  deaths  from  scarlet  fe\'er.  but 
3  that  resulted  from  pleurisy, 

Herrooa  System. — \\'hilc  the  onset  of  scarlatina  is  attended  in  severe 
cases  by  pronounced  nervous  symptoms,  these  subside  if  the  course  is 
favorahle,  anil  do  not  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  The  early 
cerebral  manifestations  are  in  part  due  to  the  scarlatinal  poison  and 
in  part  to  the  high  fever.  Headache  and  delirium  may  be  present  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  convulsions  and  coma  presage  an  attack  of  great 
.severity, 

I-ater  in  the  disease  severe  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  delirium, 
convulsions,  coma,  sudden  blindness,  etc.,  may  develop  a.s  a  result 
of  uraemia. 

HflmiplAgia. — Hemiplegia  may  occur  early  from  a  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage during  the  invasive  convulsions,  or  it  may  come  on  at  a  later  date 
as  the  result  of  embolism.  Taylor*  reports  a  right  hemiplegia  resulting 
from  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery;  the  patient  succumbed 
later  to  diphtheria. 

Addy^  saw  a  case  of  partial  hemiplegia  with  amnesia  after  scarlatina. 

Hen^mitis. — Meningitis  usually  results  from  extension  of  inflam- 
mation and  infection  from  the  middle  ear  or  the  nasal  sinuses.  We 
have  already  referred  to  a  case  of  purulent  meningitis  of  the  hose  of 
the  cerebellum  which  we  observed  after  a  purulent  otitis  media.  Roger* 
saw  a  twenty-three-year-old  man  in  whom  a  severe  purulent  rhinitis 
complicating  scarlatina  was  followed  by  meningitis.  At  autopsy  the 
left  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  was  covered  with  purulent  plaques  and 
the  left  sphenoidal  sinus  contained  pus.  The  presen<^  of  the  strepto- 
coccus in  pure  culture  was  demonstrated.     Similar  cases  have  been 
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reported  by  other  observers.  Baudelocque^  reports  a  case  of  meningo- 
encephalitis characterized  by  headache,  vomiting,  and  convulsions, 
followed  by  coma  and  the  loss  of  speech,  hearing,  and  sight.  Althous' 
reports  a  case  of  spinal  meningitis  with  consecutive  lateral  and  pos- 
terior sclerosis. 

Ineompleta  Paraplegia. — Cases  of  incomplete  paraplegia  have  been 
described  by  Demange,'  Roger,  and  others.  Roger  says  that  among 
2213  patients  with  scarlatina  4  cases  of  incomplete  paraplegia  were 
observed.  Three  women  had  for  about  a  week  great  difficulty  in 
standing  up  or  walking.  The  fourth  patient  was  a  man  who  on  the 
second  day  of  the  disease  had  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate.  I^ater  the 
two  legs  and  the  right  arm  became  aflFected;  the  palsy  passed  ofiF  in  ten 
days.  Cultures  from  the  throat  excluded  the  possibility  of  diphtherial 
infection. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  facial  'palsy  occurs  occasionally  from 
involvement  of  the  facial  nerve  in  the  bony  roof  of  the  middle  ear. 

Inaanity. — Insanity  has  been  reported  as  a  complication  and  sequel 
of  scarlatina.  The  mental  aberration  is  usually  temporary,  but  may  in 
some  cases  persist  after  convalescence.  Mitchell,*  Rabuske,  and  Wagner 
have  each  reported  attacks  of  acute  mania  in  scarlet  fever,  the  mania 
in  the  last-named  case  following  unemic  convuls  ons. 

Carrieu^  records  a  case  of  dementia  and  Brill  a  case  of  scarlatinal 
insanity  with  epilepsy.  Wildermuth,"  in  a  report  of  187  cases  of  epilepsy, 
states  that  12  cases  followed  attacks  of  scarlet  fever. 

Multiple  NenritiB. — Egis^  reports  a  case  of  multiple  neuritis  following 
scarlatina  in  which  there  was  an  ataxic  gait  and  paralysis  of  both 
peroneal  nerves.  But  two  other  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  could  be 
found  in  literature. 

Tetany. — ^Steffen^  reports  a  case  of  tetany  in  a  young  girl  suffering 
from  scarlatina;  an  attack  was  noticed  after  each  bath.  Kiihn-Ulsar" 
mentions  a  case  of  tetany  in  a  boy,  aged  four  and  one-half  years,  suffering 
from  scarlet  fever.  For  six  weeks  muscular  spasms  and  stiffness  were 
noted,  at  times  limited  in  extent  and  at  other  times  general.  Trismus 
was  present  for  fourteen  days.    The  patient  gradually  recovered. 

Bones. — Necrosis  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  of 
the  ear  ossicles  occurs  in  severe  cases  of  purulent  otitis  media.  Necrosis 
of  other  bones  sometimes  takes  place.  Brown^^  reports  a  case  of  necrosis 
of  the  lower  maxilla  after  scarlet  fever,  and  Weickert"  reports  a  case 
in  which  both  jaws  were  thus  affected. 

Neumark**  reports  30  cases  of  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis,  of  which 
5  followed  scarlet  fever. 

1  Gaz.  des.  hdp.  de  Paris,  1887,  xl.  pp.  197-199.  *  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  1881, 1.  p.  50. 

•  Boll.  Soc.  Aiuit.  de  Paris.  1874,  pp.  503-9. 

«  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1881-82.  xxvii.  pp.  721-24. 

•  New  England  Medical  Monthly,  1882-88. 11.  pp.  55-58.  «  Quoted  by  Holt.  loc.  cit. 

7  Arcbiv  f.  Kinderheilk.,  190n.  xxvlii.  »  Jacobi's  FesUchrift,  1900,  p.  83. 

•  Berliner  klin.  Wochenschrift.  1899,  No.  39,  p.  855. 
!">  London  Lancet.  1844,  i.  p.  220. 

11  Deutsche  Klinik,  Berlin,  1854,  \\.  p.  22.  is  Archiv  f.  Kinderheilk..  Bd.  xxii. 
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SeqneUe. — But  few  words  will  be  devoted  to  the  sequel*  of  srsrlatink, 
a.s  they  represent  merely  a  contimialion  of  the  complications  or  di^ 
ahilities  resulting  from  structural  damage. 

A  weakened  and  untemic  state  of  the  system  may  develop  Bftet 
scarlatina  as  after  many  other  infectious  diseases;  the  patient  is  thus 
lowered  in  resisting  power  and  rendered  more  susceptible  to  ihe  other 
infections  diseases.  There  is,  however,  no  such  increased  susceptihiU^ 
to  tuberculosis  as  exists  in  patients  recovering  from  measles. 

The  various  organs  of  sense  may  bear  for  a  long  lime  and  in  some 
cases  forever  the  marks  of  a  cruel  scarlatinal  attack.  The  mu<,-ous 
membrane  of  the  eyes,  throat,  and  nose  may  show  {>ersistent  pathological 
alteration. 

It  is  the  ears,  however,  that  most  frequently  exhibit  permnnent 
damage.  It  is  largely  l>ecause  of  injury  to  the  sense  of  hearing  that 
scarlatina  is  so  feared  by  the  laity.  A  chronic  purulent  otitb  media 
may  persist  after  scarlatina  and  lead  at  a  remote  date  to  mastoid  or 
intracranial  disease.  Destructive  changes  involving  the  mi<ldle  ear 
and  the  contained  ossicles  may  cause  auditory  disability,  varying  in 
degree  from  flight  impairment  of  hearing  to  complete  deafness.  Whea 
this  occurs  very  early  in  life  the  loss  of  this  sense  may  lead  to  <le8f- 
mutism. 

As  has  already  Ijeen  .suggested,  the  damage  to  the  kidneys  is  often 
more  than  a  transitory  one.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  albuminuria 
will  persist  and  eventuate  in  a  clironic  Hright's  disease.  In  other  cases 
the  kidneys  are  functionally  normal,  but  are  rendered  more  susceptible 
to  subsequent  burdens  or  infections. 

Various  cutaneous  tliscases,  such  as  furuncles,  eczema,  etc.,  may 
follow  in  the  wake  of  scarlatina. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  certain  psychic  disturbances, 
such  as  mania  and  melancholia,  which  may  persist  after  scarlatina. 

Otaorea. — Chorea  may  develop  a  few  months  after  convalescence  is 
established.  This  sequel  is  not  of  great  frequency,  Carklaw  reports 
only  3  cases  of  chorea  following  533  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  Priestley* 
13  cases  after  5355  attacks  of  scarlet  fever. 

THE  BACTERIOLOGT  OF  SCARLET  fETER. 

Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  numerous  investigations  have 
been  undertaken  to  discover  the  specific  cause  of  scarlet  fever.  That 
the  disease  is  produced  by  a  contagium  vivum  and  that  every  case  of 
scarlet  fever  receives  its  infection  from  a  previous  one  are  propositions 
which  command  general  acquiescence. 

The  exciting  cau.se  of  the  disease  is  certainly  micro-organbmal,  but 
the  identification  of  the  causal  parasite  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery. 

As  early  as  1702,  Plenciz,"  of  Vienna,  attributed  the  cause  of  scar- 
latina to  living  corpuscles.    HalHer"  in  1869  was  one  of  the  first  observers 
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to  search  for  the  microscopic  cause  of  the  disease.  With  the  crude 
magnifying  lenses  at  his  disposal  he  found  a  micrococcus  in  apd  about 
the  blood  corpuscles  which  he  regarded  as  the  morbific  agent  of  the 
disease. 

One  year  later  Hoffman  examined  the  sweat  of  scarlatina  patients 
and  discovered  the  presence  of  a  micrococcus. 

In  1872  Coze  and  Feltz^  found  in  the  blood  of  scarlet-fever  patients 
bacteria  6  microns  long,  which  caused  the  death  of  rabbits  when  inocu- 
lated. 

Riess*  in  1872  found  certain  alleged  lower  forms  of  life  in  the  blood, 
but  failed  to  prove  anything  by  cultures  or  inoculations. 

In  1875  Klebs  found,  in  the  substance  of  an  inguinal  gland  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  a  sphere  made  up  of  micrococci 
which  later  changed  their  form.  To  this  organism  he  gave  the  name 
"monas  scarlatinosum." 

Tschamer*  in  1879  claimed  that  scarlatina  was  caused  by  a  crypto- 
gamic  organism,  designated  by  him  the  "verticillium  candelabrum," 
which  is  found  upon  rotten  wood.  He  regarded  this  as  one  stage  of 
development  of  the  micrococci  found  by  him  in  the  blood  cells,  scales, 
and  urine. 

In  1882  Eklund^  found  bodies  in  the  urine  of  scarlet-fever  patients 
which  he  called  "plax  scindens."  He  found  similar  organisms  in  the 
soil,  in  water,  and  on  mouldy  walls.  Children  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  excavated  soil  were  observed  to  contract  scarlatina. 

Octerlony  observed  these  same  bodies  in  the  blood  and  urine  of 
scarlatina  patients. 

In  1883  Pohl-Pincus*  found  cocci  in  the  epidermic  scales  and  also 
on  the  soft  palate. 

Klamann^  made  similar  observations  in  the  same  year. 

In  1885  Fraenkel  and  Freudenberg^  isolated  a  streptococcus  from 
the  liver,  kidney,  and  spleen  in  three  fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 

Babes  found  in  18  out  of  20  fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever  a  strepto- 
coccus which  he  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.^ 

Loeffler  in  1884  isolated  the  streptococcus  from  false  membrane  in 
the  throats  of  scarlatinal  patients. 

In  1885  Power^  noted  a  severe  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  I^ondon 
which  began  among  the  patrons  of  the  Hendon  farm  who  were  receiving 
milk  from  cows  which  were  suffering  from  a  peculiar  disease. 

Klein*^  investigated  the  circumstances  of  the  epidemic.  He  found  that 
the  disease  in  the  cows  was  transmitted  from  one  to  another,  and  that 

1  Rechercbes  cliniques  et  exp<}rlnientelle8  sur  les  mal.  inrect.,  Parin,  1872. 

*  Quoted  by  Bourges,  Les  rechercbes  mlcrobiennes  dans  la  scarlatine.  Gaz.  bebdom.  de  xnM.  et  de 
cblr..  March  28, 1891. 

»  Centralz.  f.  Kinderb.,  1878, 1879,  U.  ♦  Quoted  by  Bourges. 

*  Centrablatt  f.  die  med.  Wissen.,  1888,  xxl.  •  Allgemelne  med.  Centralz.,  1883.  111. 
7  Quoted  by  Berg^,  Patbog^nle  de  la  scarlatine,  Paris,  1895. 

*  Quoted  by  Berg^. 

*  Milk  Scarlatina,  London,  Report  of  the  Medical  Ofllcer  of  I>ocal  Government  Board.  February. 
1886. 1888. 

10  The  Etiology  of  Scarlatina,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  1887,  xlii. 
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it  began  with  fever,  followed  in  two  or  three  days  by  swelling  of  ihe 
eyes.  From  the  fourth  to  the  sLxth  day  there  appeared  an  eru[K 
tion,  oculonasal  ratarrh,  cough,  and  rapid  breathing.  Desquamatioa 
occurred  about  the  third  or  fourth  week,  with  loss  of  hair.  In  severe 
cases  sore  throat  and  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  glands  were 
present.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  days  several  vesicles  appeand  upon  the 
udders,  which  dried  into  crusts  and  fell  off  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
week.  Diplococci  sometimes  arranged  as  streptococci  werp  found 
in  these  lesions.  Klein,  in  studying  the  blood  of  scarlatina  patients, 
found  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  in  4  out  of  11 
cases,  a  streptococcus  of  the  same  character  as  that  obtained  from 
the  Hendon  cows.  He  regarded  this  a^  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
looked  upon  the  disorder  in  the  cows  as  bovine  scarlatina. 

Klein's  conclusions  were  attacked  by  Duclaux,  by  C.  B.  Brown,  and 
also  by  Crookshank.  Crookshank'  saw  an  analogous  epidemic  among 
cows  in  Wiltshire  from  which  no  scarlet  fever  was  spreatl.  The  disease 
was  recognized  by  him  as  cowpox.  Both  Crookshank  and  Thin  con- 
tended that  the  streptococcus  found  by  Klein  was  the  ordinary  strepto- 
coccus of  suppuration. 

In  1SS7,  Edington,'  working  with  Jamieson,  isolated  from  the  scale* 
and  blood  of  scarlet-fever  patients  a  bacillus  which  he  regarded  as  the 
cttL.se  of  the  disease.  The  organism  was  cpiite  uniformly  found  in  the 
blood  after  the  third  day  and  in  the  scales  after  tiiree  weeks.  This 
so-called  bacillus  scarlatinie  was  motile,  grew  in  long  threads,  and 
fluidified  gelatin.  Inoculations  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  produced 
fever  and  an  erythema  followed  by  desquamation. 

Brown  later  demon sf rated  this  bacillus  in  the  sculfs  of  ordinarj- 
dermatitis.  A  committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh investigated  the  claims  of  Jamieson  and  Edington,  and  was 
able  to  find  the  bacillus  in  but  3  of  10  cases  of  scarlet  fever;  of  nine 
blood  cultures  results  were  obtained  in  four;  cultures  from  scales  were 
negative  and  inoculation  experiments  were  without  result. 

In  1889  Madame  Raskin*  read  before  the  St.  Petersburg  Congress  a 
communication  in  which  she  described  a  peculiar  micrococcus  which 
was  found  in  the  blood  celb  at  the  beginning  of  scarlet  fever.  It  was 
likewise  dbcoverable  in  the  internal  oi^ans,  skin,  and  mouth  at  autopsy. 
It  killed  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  but  did  not  induce  symptoms  of 
scarlet  fever. 

In  1893,  Fiessinger*  announced  his  belief  that  the  streptococcus  was 
the  cause  of  scarlet  fever. 

Dowson'  in  the  same  year  expressed  the  opinion  that  scarlet  fever 
was  due  to  the  streptococcus  and  that  the  tonsil  was  the  seat  of  the 
primary  infection. 

This  assumption  was  later  championed  by  Berg^  and  by  I.emoine. 

'  CommUDlcallDii  [o  tbe  Pathological  Society  of  Ixintlon.  1881. 

<  Jualeson  and  Eiltogion,  Briilih  Medicsl  Journal,  1§S7. 1. 

'  Cenlnlblatl  f.  Bakl.  ii.  PuraaU.,  \f»f».  v.  •  Sctnalne  mM.,  Jolf,  im. 

'  Med.  ChroD.,  UancbeMer,  1893.  IsM.  xlx.  p.  2\1. 
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Berg^/  in  a  brochure  published  in  1895,  discusses  at  length  the  nature 
of  scarlet  fever  and  formulates  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Ordinary  scarlatina  is  a  local  infection  of  the  tonsils.  The  scarla- 
tinal eruption  (exanthem  and  enanthem)  is  the  result  of  a  toxic  erythem- 
agenic  action  of  the  microbic  poisons  secreted  in  the  infected  tonsils. 

2.  An  imposing  array  of  evidence  points  to  the  streptococcus  in  one 
of  its  virulent  forms  as  the  pathogenic  agent  of  the  disease. 

Lemoine'  in  1895  Ukewise  affirmed  his  belief  that  the  streptococcus 
bore  an  etiological  relationship  to  scarlet  fever,  and  that  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  germs  was  the  throat. 

Class'  in  1897  described  a  diplococcus,  sometimes  appearing  in 
short  chains,  which  he  found  constantly  in  the  pharynx  in  scarlatina. 
It  was  also  found  in  the  blood,  but  rarely  after  the  first  day  of  the 
disease.  Intravenous  injections  of  this  organism  in  white  swine  were 
said  to  produce  an  affection  closely  simulating  scarlet  fever. 

Schamberg  and  Gildersleeve,^  in  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
throats  of  100  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  found  the  diplococcus  described 
by  Class  in  but  15  cases.  They  found  that,  while  this  organism  appeared 
as  a  large  diplococcus  when  first  isolated  and  cultivated  on  certain 
media,  it  later  decreased  in  size  to  about  0.6//,  and  appeared  as  a 
micrococcus,  occurring  singly  and  in  pairs,  with  an  occasional  short 
chain.  The  organism  reacted  upon  the  various  media  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  ordinary  staphylococci. 

In  1900  Baginsky  and  Sommerfeld*  described  a  streptococcus  almost 
constantly  found  in  the  throat  and  blood  of  scarlet- fever  patients.  This 
organism  sometimes  appeare<l  in  short  chains  and  in  pairs.  These 
investigators  tentatively  regard  the  streptococcus  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 

Protozoa  in  Scarlet  Fever. — In  1887  L.  Pfeiffer**  described  protozoa- 
like  bodies  in  the  blood  of  scarlet  fever  and  vaccinia.  The  significance 
of  these  was  not  explained. 

Mallory^  recently  described  certain  bodies  in  the  skin  in  four  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  which  he  regarded  as  stages  in  the  developmental  cycle 
of  a  protozoon.  They  form  a  series  which  are  closely  analogous  to  the 
series  seen  in  the  asexual  development  (schizogony)  of  the  malarial 
parasite,  l)ut  in  addition  there  are  certain  coarsely  reticulated  forms 
which  may  represent  stages  in  sporogony  or  be  due  to  degeneration  of 
the  other  forms. 

These  bodies  found  in  the  skin  fixed  in  Zenker's  fluid  and  stained 
with  easin  and  methylene  blue  can  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
first  group  consists  of   round,  oval,  elongated,  and  lohulated  bodies 

I  I^  pathogAnie  de  la  scarlatlne,  rarls,  1A9o,  p.  126. 

1  Bull,  et  m^m.  8oc.  mM.  den  bop.  de  Parln.  1895  and  1896 

*  New  York  Medical  Record,  September,  1899,  p.  330 ;  Journal  or  the  American  Medical  Anocia- 
lion.  1900,  vol.  xxxiT.,  No.  34  ;  ibid.,  1900,  No.  18.  p.  799. 

*  Tranmctions  of  the  Pblladelpbia  Pathological  Society  ;  aliK>  Medicine,  September,  1904. 
'  Berliner  kiln.  Wochcnschrift,  1900,  Nob.  27  and  28,  p.  688. 

«  ZelUchrift  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  ii.,  1887. 

7  Protoioon-like  Bodies  Found  in  Four  Cases  of  Scarlet  Fever,  Journal  of  Medical  Resenrch,  Janu* 
■r}'.  1904. 
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from  Iwo  to  seven  microns  or  more  in  diameter.  Most  of  the  bodi«9 
seem  to  be  composed  of  a  close-meshed,  finely  granular  reliculiim. 

The  second  group  of  bodies  have  a  striking  radiatf  structurr.  They 
are  found  in  vacuoles  and  in  the  protoplasm  of  epithelial  celU.aiid  ftw 
in  the  lymph  spaces  and  vessels  of  the  corium  jiisl  underni-ath  the 
epidermis.  These  radiate  bodies  vary  from  four  to  six  microns  in 
diameter.  They  are  usually  spherical,  contain  a  central  rtjund  iNxly 
around  which  are  grouped  ten  to  eighteen  narrow  segments,  which  in 
some  cases  are  united,  but  in  others  are  sharply  separated  latemlly  from 
each  other.    Sometimes  the  segments  are  free. 

Mallory  proposes  for  these  bodies  the  name  "cyclaster  sea  Ha  I  i  mil  i^,*' 
in  consequence  of  the  frequent  wheel  and  star  shapes  of  the  rosettes, 
its  most  distinguishing  characteristic. 

These  bodies  were  found  only  early  in  the  disease,  most  abundantly 
in  the  skin  of  a  boy  who  died  forty-eight  hours  after  the  appenratKr  of 
the  eruption.  A  number  of  cases  in  the  desquamative  stage  of  the 
disease  were  examined  with  negafive  results. 

The  Relation  of  the  Streptococcus  to  Scarlet  Pever.— 1'he  finding; 
of  streptococci  in  scarlet  fever  by  Friiiikel  and  Freudenl)erg,  Bul>e9, 
Loeffler,  Klein,  Crookshank,  Fiessinger,  Dowson,  Bergi*,  I-eraoinc,  and 
Baginsky  and  Sommerfeld  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Tjcmoine,  in  a  study  of  the  throat  in  117  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  found 
the  streptococcus  atone  in  93  cuses  and  present  with  other  bacterix 
in  14  cases. 

In  1!K)0  Baginsky  and  Soramerfeld'  published  the  results  of  a  lai^^ 
number  of  bacteriological  examinations  in  scarlet  fever.  In  411  cases 
of  this  disease  streptococci  were  constantly  found  in  the  throat.  In  a 
later  series  of  290  cases  streptococci  were  found  in  28o.  In  this  group 
they  were  found  alone  21  times,  with  staphylococci  222  times,  with 
diplococci  2.5  times,  and  with  diphtheria  organi.sms  in  mixed  cases  17 
times.    In  701  cases,  therefore,  streptococci  were  absent  but  5  times. 

Pearce'  found  streptococci  alone  or  associated  with  other  organisms 
in  scarlet  fever,  in  abscessed  ears,  in  the  antra  of  Highmore,  in  bron- 
chopneumonia, serofibrinous  pleurisy,  empyema,  acute  mitral  endo* 
carditis,  cervical  lymphadenitis,  embolic  al>scesses  in  the  lungs  and 
kidneys,  acute  pericarditis,  acute  diphtheritic  endometritis,  etc.  In  11 
cases  of  general  infection  the  streptococcus  was  found  in  9.  Strepto- 
cocci have  l>een  foimd  at  autopsy  in  the  heart's  blood,  Hver,  kidneys, 
and  other  organs. 

Weaver'  found  streptococci  in  the  tonsils  of  18  cases.  Cultures  from 
the  skin  of  15  cases  disclosed  nothing  of  interest. 

Slawyk*  in  9S  fatal  ca.ses  found  bacteria  in  the  blood  of  52;  strepto- 
cocci were  found  39  times,  and  streptococci  and  staphylococci  6  limes. 

Hektoen'  found  streptococci  in  the  blood  of   scarlet-fever  patients, 

I  Berliner  kiln,  Wochenschtlfl.  1900,  No*.  27  and  IB. 

»  Report  of  Bwtnn  City  Hospllal,  IBM. 

■  Journal  of  Itae  Amerjcan  UediCBl  ABMtclalton,  1903,  toI.  t,  p.  609. 

•  JahTWbcr.  I.  KIndeihei].,  IMI.  '  Journal  of  the  Amerloui  Uadleal  AmocUIoo. 
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more  particularly  in  the  severe  cases.  They  were  absent,  however,  in 
some  of  the  fatal  cases. 

Schamberg  and  Gildersleeve^  examined,  bacteriologically,  the  throats 
of  100  patients  suffering  from  scarlet  fever.  A  great  variety  of 
organisms  was  isolated.  Streptococci  were  found  in  88  cases  and 
staphylococci  in  73.  The  staphylococci  varied  in  pathogenic  power, 
but,  as  a  rule,  killed  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  in  a  short  time. 

Cultures  were  also  made  from  the  throats  of  100  apparently  well 
persons  and  from  82  per  cent,  of  them  streptococci  were  obtained.  A 
number  of  these  were  tested  and  found  to  be  as  virulent  as  those  from 
other  sources. 

The  almost  constant  presence  of  streptococci  in  throats  of  scarlet- 
fever  patients  and  their  activity  in  the  production  of  such  complications 
as  otitis  media,  cervical  abscess,  and  endocarditis  have  led  certain 
writers  to  affirm  their  belief  in  the  streptococcal  origin  of  scarlet  fever. 
Dowson,  Berg^,  and  liCmoine  have,  in  recent  years,  particularly  cham- 
pioned this  view.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  constancy  with 
which  the  streptococcus  is  found  in  scarlet-fever  throats,  and  at  autopsy 
in  the  various  organs  and  tissues.  This  would  constitute  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  its  specific  pathogenicity  in  scarlet  fever,  were  it  not 
for  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  found  in  other  infectious  diseases. 
For  instance,  in  smallpox  it  is  scarcely  less  ubiquitous  than  in  scar- 
latina. 

It  is  commonly  found  in  the  late  pustules  of  smallpox,  and  in  many 
of  the  cutaneous  complications,  such  as  boils,  impetigo,  abscesses, 
erysipelas,  gangrene,  etc.  After  death  streptococci  are  found  in  the 
cutaneous  lesions  and  internal  organs  in  nearly  all  cases.  There  would 
appear  to  be  in  many  cases  an  agonal  or  post-mortem  diffusion  of 
streptococci  throughout  the  tissues.  In  40  autopsies  on  smallpox 
patients  made  by  Perkins  and  Pay,  streptococci  were  found  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  body  in  38.  Ewing  found  streptococci  in 
alx>ut  90  per  cent,  of  the  skin  lesions  at  autopsy;  he  also  noted  the 
presence  of  streptococci  in  the  blood  after  death  in  every  one  of  29 
cases  examined. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  and  other  investigations  that  the  strepto- 
coccus is  almost  constantly  found  in  fatal  cases  of  smallpox.  While 
no  one  can  seriously  entertain  the  idea  that  its  role  in  smallpox  is  causal, 
it  is  so  uniformly  present  that  some  writers  believe  it  bears  a  peculiar 
relationship  to  the  disease  differing  from  most  secondary  infections. 

Many  writers  regard  the  smallpox  bactera  niia  as  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  death  in  smallpox.  Councilman^  says:  "As  a  result  of  the 
study  of  the  disease,  both  by  culture  of  the  lesions  and  organs  and  by 
microscopic  examination  of  the  tissues,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  bac- 
terial infection  as  a  more  important  agent  in  bringing  about  a  fatal 
termination  than  the  specific  parasite The  bacteria  are 

1  ▲  Bacterfological  Study  of  the  Throats  of  One  Hundred  Cases  of  Scarlet  Fever,  etc.  ;  Transac- 
tions of  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Society ;  alAo  Medicine,  Septeml^er,  19Q4. 
*  Joamal  of  Medical  Research,  February,  1904,  p.  STiS. 
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chiefly  streptococci."  Perkins  and  Pay,  and  likewise  Councilman,  sug- 
gest that  the  streptococci  in  smallpox  gain  entrance  to  the  circulation 
through  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  mucous  membrane. 

It  would  seem  that  the  relationship  of  the  streptococcus  to  scarlet 
fever  and  to  smallpox  b  quite  similar.  It  gives  rise  in  both  to  numerous 
complications  and  not  infrequently  leads  to  a  fatal  termination.  The 
proof  that  it  is  not  the  cause  of  smallpox  is  easy  of  demonstration ;  the 
proposition  that  the  streptococcus  bears  no  etiological  relationship  to 
scarlatina  is  more  difficult  to  disprove. 

It  appears  to  us  reasonable  that  in  certain  infectious  diseases,  particu- 
larly scarlatina  and  smallpox,  the  resisting  powers  of  the  tissues  are  so 
weakened  against  the  streptococcus,  that  this  organism  invades  the 
system  and  works  its  noxious  effects. 

Until  the  streptococcus  found  in  scarlet  fever  is  shown  to  possess 
properties  which  trenchantly  distinguish  it  from  other  streptococci,  and 
until  this  disease  is  experimentally  produced  by  inoculation  of  a  pure 
culture  of  such  an  organism,  the  belief  in  the  causal  relationship  of  the 
streptococcus  to  scarlet  fever  cannot  be  maintained. 

THE  PATHOLOGT  OF  80ARLET  FEVER. 

The  Blood. — ^The  older  writers  contented  themselves  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fluidity,  coagulability,  and  color  of  the  blood.  At  the  present 
day  accurate  methods  are  in  use  which  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  changes  in  the  circulating  fluid. 

Felsenthal  and  Bernard,  from  a  study  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
blood,  conclude  that  it  is  reduced  in  all  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
reduction  in  hipmoglobin  is  disproportionately  great  as  comparp<l  with 
that  of  the  specific  gravity. 

Hayem  was  one  of  the  first  writers  to  point  out  a  reduction  in  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  and  an  increase  of  the  leukocytes.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  fre(|uent  increase  of  fibrin,  especially  in  attacks  accom- 
panied by  bad  throats  and  suppurative  complications. 

Ewing*  states  that  the  gradual  loss  of  red  cells  noted  by  Hayem  has 
been  fully  verified  by  Kotschetkoff,  who  found  a  reduction  to  three 
millions  or  less  in  nearly  every  case.  Zoppert,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
more  than  four  million  corpuscles  in  5  out  of  fi  cases.  A  numl>er  of 
other  ol>servers  have  also  found  in  a  considerable  numl)er  of  cases  but 
a  slight  decrease  of  the  red  cells. 

Estimations  of  the  Jurmoglobin  percentage  were  made  by  Widowitr  in 
14  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  In  all  but  1  the  haemoglobin  was  strikingly 
high  in  the  beginning,  then  falling  until  the  commencement  of  con- 
valescence, when  it  again  increased  in  (juantity.  When  nephritis 
develops  a  more  decided  fall  takes  place. 

'  Clinical  Pathology  of  the  BUkxI,  1901. 

'^  Hamoglobiiifi^chalt  den  Blutefl  Gwiunder  und   Krankerklnder ;  Jahrbuch  f.  Kinderh.,   N.  F. 
zzTiii.  p.  384. 
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LenkocyteB. — ^The  white    cells   have   been  carefully  studied    by  a 
.^  number  of  investigators,  notably  Kotschetkoff  and  Bowie.     There  is 
^  general  agteement  as  to  the  uniform  and  early  appearance  of  leuko- 
^  cytosis. 

KotschetkoiT  states  that  leukocytosis  is  influenced  by  the  type  of 

'^  the  disease;  mild  cases  show  usually  from  10,000  to  20,000  white  cells; 

'■  moderately  severe  cases,  from  20,000  to  30,000  cells;  and  the  severe  and 

^   usually  fatal  cases  from  30,000  to  40,000  cells;  in  some  rapidly  fatal  cases 

over  40,000  leukocytes  were  present.    Yet  Rieder's'  cases  seldom  gave 

^    more  than  20,000  cells,  although  some  were  complicated  and  fatal. 

FelsenthaP  found  in  six  attacks  of  moderate  severity  in  children  from 

18,000  to  30,000  leukocytes. 

'  Bowie^  gives  the  results  of  the  careful  and  repeated  examination  of 
167  cases.  He  concludes  that  (1)  practically  all  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
show  leukocytosis;  (2)  the  leukocytosis  begins  in  the  incubation  period, 
very  shortly  after  infection;  it  reaches  its  maximum  at  or  shortly  after 
the  acme  of  the  disease  and  then  gradually  diminishes  to  normal;  (3)  in 
simple  uncomplicated  cases  the  maximum  is  reached  during  the  first 
week,  and  the  normal  generally  some  time  during  the  first  three  weeks; 
(4)  the  more  severe  the  case,  the  higher  b  the  leukocytosis  and  the 
longer  it  lasts ;  the  milder  the  case,  the  slighter  the  leukocytosis  and  the 
shorter  time  it  lasts;  (5)  a  favorable  case  of  any  variety  of  the  disease 
has  always  a  higher  leukocytosis  than  an  imfavorable  one  of  the  same 
variety;  (6)  the  temperature  has  no  effect  on  the  leukocytosis.  These 
observations  are  in  complete  accord  with  those  of  Kotschetkoff. 

Differentiation  of  Leukocytes. — Bowie  states  that  the  poly- 
morphonuclear leukocytes  are  increased  relatively  and  absolutely  at 
first,  and  then  fall  to  normal;  the  lymphocytes  act  in  an  inverse  manner. 
In  simple  cases  this  cycle  occurs  within  the  course  of  three  weeks. 
KotschetRoff  estimates  the  number  of  the  polymorphonuclears  as  vary- 
ing between  85  per  cent,  and  98  per  cent.,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  disease;  the  highest  point  is  reached  on  the  second  day  of  the  erup- 
tion, a  gradual  diminution  then  occurring.  The  lymphocytes  are  at 
first  diminished,  but  later  increase  to  normal. 

According  to  Bowie,  the  eosinophiles  are  diminished  at  the  onset 
of  the  fever.  In  simple  favorable  cases  a  rapid  increase  then  occurs 
until  the  height  of  the  disease  is  passed,  when  a  gradual  decline  to 
normal  takes  place,  the  latter  occurring  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
leukocytosis. 

The  more  severe  the  case  the  longer  are  the  eosinophiles  subnormal 
before  they  rise  again.  In  fatal  cases  they  never  rise,  but  sink  rapidly 
toward  zero.  Kotschetkoff  says  that  eosinophiles  in  all  but  severe 
cases  are  normal  or  subnormal  at  first;  after  two  or  three  days  they 
steadily  increase,  reaching  a  maximum  of  8  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent, 
in  the  second  or  third  week,  and  then  decline  slowly  to  normal  about 

1  Qaoted  by  Ewing,  loc.  dt.  *  Quoted  by  Ewlng. 

•  Quoted  by  Ewing. 

«  lieukocytoeli  Id  Scarlet  Fever,  Journal  of  Patbology  and  Bacteriology,  Marcb,  1902. 
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the  sixth  week.  The  eosinophiles  may  disappesr  early  in  the  diKase 
in  cases  which  prove  fatal. 

While  the  above  f|uote<]  resiilta  of  Kotschefkoff  and  Bowie  are  m 
striking  harmony,  rertain  other  observers  have  noted  divergent  (indinfp. 
Sevestre,'  from  an  examination  of  13  cases,  conciuded  that  "inacvere 
cases  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  the  finely  granidar  ensinnphjles 
was  always  high,"  and  "in  the  majority  of  cases  examini'd  the  pw^ 
centage  of  the  coarsely  granular  eosmophiles  was  found  lo  Iw  dimin- 
ished during  the  whole  period  of  the  disease." 

Bwing  says  that  Weiss  found  no  eosinophils  in  1  case  at  the  heii^il 
of  the  exanthem,  and  Rille  observed  marked  eosinophilia  in  a  fata] 
case;  Ben-sande  observed  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  of  eosinophiles  id 
one  instance. 

iNFI.CENrE    OF    TrMPKUATI'RF,    RaSH,   AND    COMPLICATIONS. — KotS- 

chetkoff  states  that  the  grade  of  the  leukocj'to.MS  depend.i  upon  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  especially  the  angina,  but  not  upon  the  height 
of  the  temperature.  Complications  such  as  lymphadenitis,  otitis,  and 
nephritis  usually  have  little  effect  on  the  leukocytosis. 

According  to  Bowie,  the  temperature  has  no  effect  on  the  leiikncylosw. 
In  complications,  the  leukocytes  go  through  a  cycle  of  events  similar 
in  all  re.spects  to  that  of  the  primary  fever  as  reganls  both  fluni-total  ^^ 
and  differential  leukocytosis,  and  the  same  laws  govern  the  behavior 
of  the  leukocytes  in  botii  cases. 

Sevestre  says  that  "complications  such  as  otorrhcea.  rhinorrhira,  and 
adenitis  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  white  cells."  He  also  states 
that  a  relationship  exists  Iwtween  the  leukoc\in5is  and  the  nish;  tlie 
former  varies  with  thi'  s.'vcnty  of  (lie  IiliIit,  ;uh1  »i(li  llif  fading  of  the 
same  the  leukocytes  show  a  marked  diminution  in  number. 

Rieder  and  Turk*  have  noted  a  high  persistent  leukocytosis,  especially 
in  those  cases  followed  by  nephritis  or  other  complications.  Pee*  found 
an  increase  in  the  leukocytes  in  2  cases  during  a  late  adenitis. 

Bowie  believes  that  the  simple  counting  of  the  leukocytes  is  of  but 
little  diagnostic  value.  A  differential  count  may,  however,  be  of  aid, 
for  scarlet  fever  is  one  of  the  few  acute  infections  in  which  one  finds 
an  early  increase  of  the  eosinophile  cells  and  a  persistence  of  the 
increase  for  some  time. 

As  regards  -prognosis  he  says:  "In  simple,  severe  scarlatina,  if  the 
leukocytosis  be  high  and  rising,  a  favorable  course  may  be  predicted; 
if  it  be  low  and  stationary  a  tedious  course  may  be  expected.  If  the 
eosinophiles  show  a  relative  increase  the  augury  is  good;  if  they  are 
normal  or  subnormal  after  the  first  day  or  two,  then,  in  all  probability, 
the  case  will  be  severe.  The  persbtence  of  a  relative  increase  of  the 
eosinophiles  suggests  .some  comphcation,  whereas,  if  they  come  down 
to  normal  in  the  usual  manner,  one  may  be  free  from  anxiety  as  regards 
complications." 

U«plUI  Report*.  IKK,  roJ.  mil.  p.  22&  el  leq. 

>  Quoted  bf  Zwlnf . 
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But  little  information  is  obtained  by  post-mortem  examination  in 
uncomplicated  cases  of  scarlet  fever  that  cannot  be  foretold  by  the 
symptomatology  of  the  disease.  The  gross  morbid  changes  are  usually 
observed  in  the  skin,  tongue,  throat,  and  lymphatic  structures  of  the 
body.  Indeed,  the  most  uniform  gross  alteration  is  a  hyperplasia  of 
all  of  the  lymphoid  structures  of  the  body. 

After  death  the  eruption  commonly  fades  away  completely  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  rash  has  been  intense.  In  the  hemorrhagic 
forms  the  petechial  spots  will,  of  cpurse,  remain  visible. 

Histological  Changes  in  the  Skin. — ^The  skin  has  been  studied  by 
a  number  of  investigators,  but  principally  by  Klein,  Unna,  and  Pearce. 

Klein'  studied  the  changes  in  the  skin  in  20  cases.  He  found  the 
epidermis  slightly  thickened,  particidarly  the  mucous  layer.  Many  of 
the  rete  cells  showed  dividing  nuclei.  Between  the  horny  and  mucous 
strata  were  small  spaces  containing  granules  resembling  micrococci. 

In  the  rete  Malpighii  were  found  lymph  corpuscles  with  deeply  stain- 
ing nuclei.  In  the  corium  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  follicles  and  sweat 
glands  exhibited  an  increase  of  the  nuclei.  The  bloodvessels  were 
distended  by  corpuscles  and  occasionally  by  fibrin.  The  nuclei  of  the 
lymphatics  and  of  the  endothelial  and  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries 
were  increased. 

Neumann'  noted  swelling  of  the  rete  cells  and  elongation  of  the 
prickle  cells,  l)etween  which  was  evident  a  cell  infiltration,  occasionally 
containing  red  blood  corpuscles.  The  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  were 
dilated.  There  was  slight  cellular  proliferation  around  the  sweat  glands, 
hair  follicles,  and  bloodvessels. 

Kaposi*  regards  the  changes  in  the  skin  as  the  result  of  vascular 
congestion  with  moderate  cell  infiltration;  the  papules  and  vesicles 
occasionally  seen  are  due  to  an  excessive  exudation  and  cell  proliferation 
in  the  papillie  and  in  the  rete  mucosum. 

Unna*  examined  the  skin  of  7  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  His  findings  are 
briefly  as  follows :  There  is  a  marked  wrinkling  of  the  whole  epidermis 
along  with  the  papillary  body,  which  is  due  to  an  overstretching  of  the 
epidermis  by  the  sodden,  engorged  cutis  and  to  subsequent  distortion, 
after  excision  of  the  skin,  when  the  cutis  contracts.  The  elasticity  of 
the  cutis  indicates  that  during  life  it  could  not  have  been  the  seat  of 
cedema. 

The  bloodvessels  of  the  true  skin  are  enormously  dilated,  suggesting 
almost  distention  by  artificial  injection.  This  distention,  which  is 
present  even  after  death,  is  the  result  of  a  vasculnr  'paralysis,  ^Vhite 
blood  corpuscles  are  extremely  scant,  scarcely  more  than  is  found  under 
normal  conditions. 

>  Local  OoTemment  Report,  vlii.  24,  Londou,  1876 ;  quotod  by  Pearce,  loc.  cit. 

«  Med.  Jabrbucher,  1882,  p.  162. 

*  Patb.  UDd  Tberapie  der  Hautkr.,  Vienna,  1899.  p.  243.  «  Loc.  clt..  p.  629. 
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No  particular  changes  are  found,  at  the  heijiht  of  the  eruption,  in  lite 
prickle  layer.  There  is  absence  of  mitnui^,  irileina,  ami  of  any  dilalaliou 
of  the  interepithelial  lymph  spaces.  Mitoses  are  foiinrf  firKt  ami  ptrtly 
numerously  in  the  stage  of  desquamation. 

In  view  of  the  above  findings,  I'nna  regard.''  the  chniiges  in  Hve 
scarlet  fever  skin  a-s  paralytic  and  not  inflammatory. 

Pearce'  examined  the  skin  in  S  cases  between  the  second  and  sixlwnlh 
days,  and  1  on  the  thirty-second  day. 

On  the  second  day,  beyond  a  congestion  of  the  blood vck-^Is  and 
slight  dilatation  of  the  lyniphatcs,  no  changes  were  obser\ed.  In  8 
cases  examined  on  the  third  day,  a  few  leukocytes  and  lymphoid  cells 
were  seen  in  and  grouped  around  smaller  lymphatics  beneath  the  rrte 
Malpighii.  From  the  fifth  to  tenth  days  the  most  marked  condition 
wa.'<  an  nfiltralion  of  the  epithelium  with  polymorphonuclear  h^ukwvlea. 
'I'he  cells  apparently  leave  the  iiloodvessels  beneath  the  rete  and  pass 
up  between  the  epithelial  cells  and  collect  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
ilead  cells,  with  which  they  are  thrown  off.  In  the  connective  ti  siic 
beneath  the  epithelium  were  numerous  polynuclear  leukocytes  and  a 
few  plasma  cells.  The  lymphatics  were  widely  dilated  and  i-ontainod 
many  leukocytes.  Ry  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  days  the  leukocytic 
inRltration  had  nearly  dLsappeare^l.  In  a  late  desquamating  case  the 
rete  contained  numerous  mitotic  figures. 

Tongue.— When  death  occurs  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the 
enlarged  papitlie  may  be  visible  at  po^t-mortem.  Pearce*  made  a 
microscopic  study  of  the  tongue  in  8  ca.'ies,  all  between  the  .second  and 
ninth  days. 

The  process  in  the  tongue  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  in  the  skin, 
but  is  more  marked  and  Ijegins  earlier.  The  chief  changes  consist  of 
a  dilatation  of  the  papillary  blood ves.sels  and  lymphatics,  a  leukocytic 
infiltration  of  the  epithelial  layers,  particularly  pronoimced  over  the 
papillie,  and  the  presence  of  leukocytes  in  and  around  the  bloodvessels. 
The  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes  wander  between  the  epithelial  celb, 
collect  beneath  the  .superficial  epithelium,  with  which  they  are  castolT. 
The  most  pronounced  cell  infiltration  is  seen  between  the  fourth  and 
ninth  days.  Mast-cells  are  increased  in  number  and  plasma  cells  are 
seen  in  small  numbers  about  the  bloodvessels.  Mitoses  in  the  epithelial 
cells  are  fre()uent.  Pearce  regards  the  process  as  inflammatory  and 
suggests  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  leukocytic  infiltration  may  be 
a  positive  chemotaxis  excited  by  the  presence  in  the  tissues  of  the 
scarlet-fever  toxin,  or  by  substances  formed  by  its  action  on  the  super- 
ficial epithelial  cells. 

Lympbatic  System. — In  1K72  Ilarlcy'  studied  the  post-mortem 
changes  in  28  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  concluded  that  it  was  a  disease 
of  the  lymphati*'  system  characterized  by  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph 
glands,  spleen,  tonsils,  liver,  and   other  lymphatic  structures  of  the 

'  ScarLei  Ferer,  ITn  Bacleiiology  and  Groaand  Minute  AnHtoni]-.  Medial  and  SsiBio)  Report*  ol 
BoalOB  CltTHnplUMsaf. 
'  Loc.  dt.  <  Ued,  cblr.  Tniu.,  LondoD.  im,  U.  p.  lOl: 
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body.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  name  scarlet  fever 
the  term  lymphatic  fever. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pronounced  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid 
tissues  is  a  constant  and  conspicuous  accompaniment  of  scarlet  fever. 

Pearce*  found  the  mesenteric,  retroperitoneal,  bronchial,  and  tracheal 
glands  enlarged  in  all  cases.  The  superficial  lymph  nodes,  such  as 
the  cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal,  were  also  found  enlarged.  The 
glands  were  quite  firm,  and,  on  section,  pale  and  watery. 

Klein  and  Pearce  have  both  made  histological  studies  of  the  glands. 
Klein'  examined  the  lymph  glands  in  8  cases.  The  centres  of  the  glands 
were  transparent  and  composed  of  large  cells  resembUng  giant  cells. 
There  were  also  large  cells  with  transparent  vesicular  nuclei.  In  the 
sinuses  were  small  cells  and  also  large  granular  celb,  with  one  or  two 
transparent  nuclei  (endothelial). 

Pearce  studied  the  glands,  including  the  mesenteric,  cervical,  and 
bronchial,  in  20  cases.  The  changes  observed  were  similar  to  those 
seen  in  the  spleen,  but  were  not  present  in  all  cases.  The  bloodvessels 
were  congested,  and  in  3  cases  small  hemorrhages  were  seen.  The 
lymph  sinuses  were  dilated  and  contained  many  large  endothelial  cells 
lying  loose  in  their  lumena.  These  cells  were  frequently  observed  to 
be  phagocytic,  containing  a  number  of  disintegrated  lymphoid  cells. 
Plasma  cells,  exhibiting  numerous  mitotic  figures,  were  found  through- 
out the  lymph  nodes. 

Spleen. — The  gross  appearance  of  the  spleen,  according  to  Pearce, 
permits  of  a  classification  into  two  different  groups.  There  is  no  increase 
in  pulp,  but  a  marked  enlargement  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  In  such 
cases  the  spleen  is  firm,  and  the  capsule  smooth  but  not  tense;  on 
section  there  is  seen  a  dark-reddish  background,  dotted  everywhere 
with  regularly  or  irregularly  enlarged  Malpighian  bodies.  This  con- 
dition was  noted  in  13  out  of  23  cases  examined. 

In  the  other  class  the  splenic  pulp  is  greatly  increased  and  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies  indistinct.  The  spleen  is  then  large  and  soft.  This 
condition  was  seen  in  7  cases,  in  2  of  which,  however,  there  was  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  In  the  remaining  3  cases  absolutely 
no  change  in  the  gross  appearance  of  the  spleen  was  visible.  The 
differences  descril)e<i  do  not  seem  to  depenii  upon  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  stage  of  the  disease,  nor  the  intensity  of  the  infection. 

Klein^  noted,  in  S  cases  examined  histologically,  an  enlargement  of 
the  Malpighian  bodies.  A  peculiar,  pale  area,  composed  of  endothelial- 
like  cells,  was  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  bodies.  The  intima  of  the 
bloodvessels  exhibited  a  hyaline  degeneration,  at  times  leading  to 
obliteration  of  the  lumen. 

Pearce  made  a  careful  histological  study  of  the  spleen  in  21  cases. 
Tlie  enlargement  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  was  found  to  be  due  to  a 
central  massing  of  large  endothelial  cells  in  addition  to  the  presence 
of  numerous  plasma  cells.    These  were  abundantly  present  also  around 

1  Loc.  cit.  '  Tranaactioni  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  I^ondon,  1877  ,*  quoted  by  Pearce. 

*  Qooted  by  Pearce. 
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the  bloodvessels,  in  the  lymphatics,  and  along  the  trabeculir. 
bloodvessels  were  greatly  congested,  A  peculiar  condition  noierf  was  a 
collection  of  cells,  chiefly  plusma  and  lymphoi<!  cells,  but  o<vaitionalIr 
also  a  few  leukocytes.  l)eneath  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  veesels. 

Liver. — The  gross  changes  in  the  liver  are  not  pronounced.  It 
exhibits  usually,  allhougb  by  no  means  constantly,  some  degree  of 
enlargenient.  The  consistence  is  ordinarily  less  firm  than  the  itonntl 
liver.  In  1  case  Pearce  noted  on  the  surface  a  number  of  minute, 
yellowish  areas,  which  were  shown  to  represent  necrotic  foci.  Knger 
observed  in  2  cases  a  number  of  scattered  red  spots  due  to  subcapsular 
ecchymosis,  a  sort  of  purpura  of  the  liver. 

Histologically,  the  changes  in  the  liver  are  those  of  an  acute  febrile 
infectious  disease.  In  22  cases  examined  by  Pearce  the  liver  cells  in 
each  instance  exhibited  the  degenerative  changes  common  to  fevera. 
In  4  cases  distinct  fatty  degeneration  was  noted,  and  in  7  cases  extensive 
fatty  infiltration.  An  infiltration  of  lymphoid  cells  with  a  fe«'  |>oly- 
morphonuclear  leukocj'tes  was  found  around  the  portal  vessels  in  11 
cases.  A  few  eosinophiles  and  plasma  cells  were  seen,  the  latter  mure 
particularly  in  the  bloodvessels.  Phagocv-tic  endothelial  cells  were  found 
in  the  blooilvessels  in  5  cases.  Focal  necrasis  of  the  liver  was  obser^-ed 
in  4  cases,  Tlie  focal  areas  seemed  to  arise  from  endothelial  cells,  derived 
in  part  from  the  capillary  endothelium  of  the  liver,  and,  in  part,  from 
embolism  through  the  portal  circulation  of  cells  originating  in  (be 
spleen.  The  changes  are  similar  to  those  described  by  Mallory  u 
frequently  occurring  in  the  hver  in  typhoid  fever.  J 

Roger  and  Garnier'  made  histological  examinations  of  the  liver  in  ' 
12  cases.  The  changes  described  hy  them  are  of  ditTerenl  types:  one 
series  concerns  the  inesoderniic  elfmrnl.'i  of  the  hver — leiikocMic  infil- 
tration, thickening  of  the  capsule  of  Ghsson,  etc.,  inSammation  of  the 
vessels;  the  other  affects  the  epithelial  tissue.  The  first  stage  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  liver  is  leukocytic  infiltration  of  the  portal  spaces.  Later, 
the  epithelial  cells  are  altered;  they  may  merely  show  unequal  coloration 
of  the  nuclei  or  they  may  degenerate  in  considerable  number  around 
the  portal  spaces,  or,  finally,  a  numl)er  only  may  degenerate,  forming 
a  limited  focus  which  may  subsequently  become  infiltrated  with  leuko- 
cytes. At  the  same  time  inflammation  of  the  conjunctive  tissues  may 
increase  and  the  cells  present  may  undergo  hyaline  and  fatty  degen- 
eration or  fatty  infiltration.  When  parenchymatous  hepatitb  is  extensive 
the  interstitial  changes  also  become  pronounced. 

Qaatrointestinat  Tract.— The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
tonsils,  and  soft  palate  show,  under  the  microscope,  the  usual  changes 
observed  in  inflammation  of  these  structures. 

Fenwick'  described  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
analogous  to  the  destjuamation  of  the  cutaneous  surface;  in  severe  cases 
there  was  an  absolute  loss  of  epithelium.      In  addition  he  found  a 

'  De*  modtflcklloni  &natam,  ct  cblmlq.  da  foie  dana  la  (carlaUDe,  Rev.  de  mM.,  Uarcb  10,  IWO,  and 
Rocar,  Lea  maladlei  Inrecl..  p.  10U. 
■  Medico. -Cbir.  Trsiu.  of  London.  IB62.  iItII, 
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dilatation  of  the  bloodvessels  and  a  filling  up  of  the  gastric  tubules  with 
a  granular  and  fatty  material  and  small  cells. 

Crooke,  in  a  study  of  6  cases,  found  catarrhal  gastritis  in  all,  and, 
in  the  severe  cases,  interstitial  and  follicular  gastritis  characterized  by 
hyperplasia  and  necrosis  of  the  lymph  follicles,  and  infiltration  of  the 
muscular  coat  with  round  cells.  Hesselwarth  found  21  instances  of  severe 
gastroenteritis  among  81  autopsies. 

Pearce  examined  the  stomach  histologically  in  6  cases.  In  a  case 
dying  upon  the  second  day  the  surface  of  the  stomach  was  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  mucus  and  necrotic  epithelial  cells,  containing 
numerous  leukocytes  and  cocci.  Polymorphonuclear  leukocytes  and 
granular  material  were  found  in  the  tubular  glands,  and  numerous 
plasma  cells  between  the  tubules.  Enlarged  and  altered  lymph  nodules 
were  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mucous  membrane;  4  other  cases 
showed  similar  but  less-marked  changes. 

The  intestines  exhibit  changes  very  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  stomach. 
Virchow  described  marked  hyperplasia  and  swelling  of  the  lymph 
follicles.  Crooke  says  that  Peyer's  patches  at  times  look  like  those 
found  in  typhoid  fever  during  the  first  week. 

Bone-marrow. — Pearce'  examined  the  bone-marrow  in  11  cases,  of 
which  2  were  adults.  In  all  the  cases  the  bone-marrow  was  very  cellular. 
Giant  cells  and  nucleated  erythrocytes  were  seen  and  eosinophile  cells 
were  found  in  abundance.  I^ymphoid  cells  and  neutrophilic  leukocytes 
were  present  in  fair  numbers.  The  principal  cells,  however,  seen  in  all 
cases  were  about  the  size  of  and  closely  resembled  the  plasma  cell.  They 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  cells  found  in  the  bone-marrow. 

Roger*  found  the  bone-marrow  absolutely  normal  in  1  case,  and  in 
another  evidence  of  slight  reaction  of  the  medullary  tissue. 

Heart. — '^The  canliac  muscle  suffers  in  scarlet  fever  from  two  chief 
causes — the  scarlatinal  poison  and,  secondarily,  from  involvement  of 
the  kidneys.  The  most  common  changes  observed  are  cloudy  swelling 
and  fatty  degeneration,  processes  which  are  observed  in  many  infectious 
diseases. 

Roml)erg'  has  pointed  out  that  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  as 
well  as  the  myocanlial  tissue,  shows  pathological  alteration.  The  muscle 
fibres  are  separated  by  masses  of  cells  and  the  arterial  bloodvessels 
exhibit  distinct  inflammatory  changes. 

Pearce,  in  an  examination  of  9  cases,  demonstrated  fatty  degen- 
eration in  5.  Segmentation  and  fragmentation  of  the  myocardium  were 
ol)served  in  a  few  instances. 

The  above  changes  doubtless  result  from  the  poison  of  the  disease. 
The  heart  frequently  undergoes  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  as  a  result 
of  a  coexisting  nephritis. 

Friedlander*  states  that  in  children  with  nephritis  the  heart  increases 

^  Loc.  cit.  «  Loc.  cit. 

*  Ueber  die  Brkrankangcn  des  Herzmiukels  bei  Typhus  abdom.,  Scbarlach  and  Dlpbtherla; 
Deuttch.  ArchlT  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xlviil.  and  zliz. 

*  Ueber  Herzhypertrophle ;  Da  Bois-Reymond,  Arcbiv  f.  Physiolog.,  189L 
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in  weight  on  an  average  about  40  per  cent.  Jiiger  is  of  the  ofunioo 
that  Iwo-lhirds  of  all  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  are  ao<-on){ti>ni«(l 
iiy  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  often  by  dilaialion.  When  the  integrity  of 
the  heart  muscle  is  compromise*!  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  liiseas*  by 
the  fever  and  the  scarlatinal  poison,  it  becomes  unable  to  nHtluttand 
the  increased  pressure  later  when  the  kitlneys  liecome  involve<J,  and 
thus  undergoes  dilatation.  Silbennan'  explains  the  heart  cliangn  as 
follows:  (1)  there  is  no  disease  in  which  the  elimination  of  water  is 
so  suddenly  and  enormously  diminished  as  in  scarlatinal  nephritis; 
(2)  the  glomeruli  are  principally  affected;  (3)  there  is  extensive  involve- 
ment of  the  kidney  structure;  (4)  the  wdema  compresses  the  bli«»d- 
vessels  of  the  skin  and  in  this  way  increases  heart  pressure;  (5)  increased 
resistance  in  the  aortic  system  is  more  readily  followed  by  canliac 
hypertrophy  in  children  than  in  adults. 

RiegeP  states  that  increased  arterial  tension  accompanies  all  ca^^ea  of 
scarlatinal  nephritis,  and  as  a  rejsult  thereof  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
takes  place.  The  enlargement  is  sometimes  observed  a  few  days  after 
the  development  of  the  nephritis.  Forchheimer  believes  that  from  (he 
effects  of  the  scarlatinal  toxin  dilatation  commonly  takes  place,  even 
if  lasting  only  a  short  time,  with  hypertrophy  following  as  compensa- 
tory. 

A  clinically  demonstrable  perirarditw  is  distinctly  uncommon  io 
scarlet  fever.  Slight  grades  of  pericanlial  inflammation  are  occasionally 
seen  at  autopsy.  When  nephritis  is  present  effusion  of  senini  often 
occurs,  in  some  causes  giving  rise  to  enormous  distention  of  the  [leri- 
cardial  sac.  When  inflammation  is  present  the  exudate  may  be  sero- 
fibrinoTis  or  purulent;  in  the  luttcr  event  streptococci  an<l  staphvliK-ocri 
are  ti^snally  found  iipoi,  rullurc. 

Endocarditis. — Endocanlitis  of  the  cardiac  wall  is  said  by  von 
Jiirgen.sen,'  to  be  more  common  than  valvular  endocarditb.  Foreh- 
heimer  considers  endocarditis  as  a  very  common  complication  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  margins  of  the  valvular  segments  are,  in  mild  cases,  the 
seat  of  small  excrescences,  in  severe  cases  larger  ones  constituting  a 
verrucous  endocarditis. 

Roger  in  2213  personal  examinations,  of  which  1727  were  in  adults, 
observed  endocarditis  but  twice,  while  extracardiac  murmurs  were 
found  692  times.  In  1  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  there  were  ulcero- 
vegetating  lesions  and  an  abscess  of  the  myocardium.  The  strepto- 
coccus was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  abscess. 

Antra  of  Highmore. — Pearce  found  an  inflammation  of  these  cavities 
in  3  cases.  In  2  both  oivities  were  filled  with  an  abundant  purulent 
fluid,  and  the  process  was  a  true  empyema.  In  both  of  these  caaes 
both  middle  ears  were  infected,  and  in  one  of  them  the  sphenoidal  sinus 
was  filled  with  a  greenish-yellow  pus. 
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Pulmonary  Ckimplication. — ^In  a  series  of  23  autopsies  Pearce  found 
bronchopneumonia  in  8  cases,  usually  in  the  fonn  of  small,  discrete 
nodules,  scattered  along  the  back  or  base  of  the  lung.  In  2  cases  the 
process  was  confluent,  involving  the  greater  portion  of  one  or  more 
lobules.  In  5  of  these  cases  both  the  streptococcus  and  the  staphylo- 
coccus aureus  were  found.  In  1  case  the  latter  was  found  associated 
with  the  pneumococcus;  in  1  case  the  streptococcus  was  found  alone. 

A  serofibrinous  pleurisy  was  noted  in  1  case  as  the  result  of  strepto- 
coccus infection,  and  in  another  an  empyema  with  atelectasis  of  the 
lung.  In  the  latter  a  small  abscess  cavity  was  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  lung. 

Kidneys. — A  voluminous  and  somewhat  confusing  literature  has 
accumulated  upon  the  subject  of  scarlatinal  nephritis. 

Klebs,  in  1876,  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  to  call  attention  to  a 
glomerulonephritb  occurring  during  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever. 
He  divided  the  kidney  alterations  into  thi-ee  groups:  (1)  a  granular 
desquamation  of  the  epithelium  in  the  febrile  stage;  (2)  an  interstitial 
nephritis  frequently  seen  late  in  the  disease;  the  kidney  in  this  condition 
is  large,  lax,  smooth  on  section  and  shows  grayish-white  nodules;  (3) 
a  glomerulonephritis  during  convalescence. 

In  1883,  Friedlander,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  kidney  in  229 
autopsies,  divided  scarlatinal  nephritis  into  three  classes:  (1)  an  early 
catarrhal  nephritis,  occurring  during  the  first  week;  (2)  an  interstitial 
nephritis  in  which  the  kidney  is  large,  white,  and  hemorrhagic;  this 
form  occurs  in  severe  cases  with  bad  throats  and  other  septic  com- 
plications; and  (3)  an  acute  glomerulonephritis  which  develops  during 
convalescence.  The  latter  condition  occurred  in  42  cases  and  was 
egarded  by  Friedlander  as  the  most  characteristic  kidney  lesion  of 
scarlet  fever.  In  this  condition  the  interstitial  tissue  is  practically 
normal,  the  glomeruli  being  solely  involved. 

Councilman  in  1897  characterized  the  condition  of  the  kidney  in 
3  cases  of  scarlet  fever  as  a  pure  interstitial  nephritis.  He  states  that 
glomenilar  nephritis  occurs  chiefly  in  measles,  acute  endocarditis  and 
diphtheria,  and  acute  non-suppurative  interstitial  nephritis  in  diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever.  In  the  latter  disease  the  kidney  is  large, 
pale,  and  mottled.  The  principal  lesion  is  an  acute  cellular  infiltration 
with  a  few  phagocytic  endothelial  cells  and  leukocjies.  ITie  origin  of 
the  plasma  cells  is  presumed  to  l)e  lymphoid  cells  which  have  undergone 
conversion  in  the  spleen,  and  which  emigrate  from  the  bloodvessels 
and  undergo  mitotic  change  in  the  kidneys 

Pearce,*  in  a  study  of  23  cases,  found  degenerative  changes  in  all. 
Of  8  specimens  examined  in  the  fresh  state,  0  showed  a  more  or 
less  marked  fatty  degeneration.  Acute  interstitial  nephritis  was  the 
most  important  lesion  present.  In  4  cases  this  process  was  extensive 
and  in  5  slight.  In  the  former  the  cellular  infiltration  was  most  marked 
in  the  cortex  just  l)eneath  the  capsule,  around  the  glomeruli  and  around 

1  Loc.  cit. 
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the  blmxivesscls  in  the  intermediate  zone.  The  cellular  arena  were 
made  chiefly  of  plasma  cells  with  a  few  lymphoid  cells  and  leukocyte*. 
The  glomeruli  were  unaffected.  These  cases  were  fatal  on  the  eghtli, 
ninth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  days  respectively. 

From  the  writings  of  various  authors  it  is  seen  that  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  most  characteristic  kidney  chanfRS 
in  scarlet  fever.  Councilman  expresses  tlie  view  that  differences  in 
local  resistance  doubtless  influence  the  susceptibility  of  the  viiridiia 
structures.  He  believes  that  in  all  serious  lesions  of  the  kidneys  the 
changes  in  some  cases  may  be  principally  in  the  glomeruli,  and  iti  otbeis 
in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  glomerular  lesions  may  be 
accompanied  by  degenerative  alterations  in  the  epithelium  of  llie 
tubules,  which  may  or  may  not  be  secondary.  Hyperplasia  of  the 
connective  tissue  cannot  be  regarded  as  secondary  to  tubular  changes. 

Certain  investigators,  particularly  Marie.  Haskine,  Guinon,  and 
Babes  have  found  streptococci  in  nearly  all  forms  of  scarlatinal  nephritis. 
How  far  the  inflammatory  changes  are  due  to  such  raicro-organi-sms 
and  to  what  extent  the  scarlatinal  toxin  is  responsible,  time  and  future 
research  must  iletermine. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SCARLET  FEVER  {Continued), 

THE   DIAGNOSIS  OF   SOARLET   FEVER. 

When  scarlet  fever  exhibits  itself  in  a  pronounced  and  typical  form 
the  diagnosis  is  very  simple.  As  is  the  case  with  all  diseases,  however, 
aberrant  and  unusual  cases  quite  frequently  present  themselves,  in 
which  circumstance  the  establishing  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  offers 
the  most  perplexing  difficulties. 

We  are  of  the  belief  that  more  errors  of  diagnosis  are  made  in  con- 
nection with  scarlet  fever  than  with  any  other  acute  disease.  On  the 
one  hand,  many  cases  of  extremely  mild  scarlet  fever  are  overlooked, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  rashes  from  other  causes  resembling  that  of 
scarlatina  are  not  infrequently  diagnosed  as  the  latter  disease. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  one  symptom  of  scarlatina 
which  is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  The  rash,  the  most  conspicuous 
symptom  and  the  one  which  has  given  the  affection  its  name,  is  not 
in  itself  characteristic,  inasmuch  as  an  almost  identical  exanthem 
may  occur  in  other  conditions.  Nor  does  its  absence  entirely  exclude 
the  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever.  Indeed,  we  may  have  a  scarlet  fever 
without  eruption,  scarlatina  sine  eruptione;  without  fever,  scarlatina  sine 
fehre;  or  without  sore  throat,  scarlatina  sine  angina. 

When  all  of  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever  are  developed  an  unmistak- 
able syndrome  is  presented.  Who  could  fail  to  diagnose  a  disease 
characterized  by  sudden  vomiting,  high  fever,  prostration,  diffuse 
punctiform  rash,  circumoral  pallor,  reil  and  swollen  throat,  enlarged 
glands,  strawberry  tongue,  followed  by  desquamation  and  albuminuria? 
But,  unfortunately,  this  picture  is  often  incomplete.  Those  who  have 
had  experience  with  scarlet  fever  have  observed  that  in  severe  cases 
the  various  symptoms  are  usually  well  pronounced,  whereas  in  mild 
cases  all  of  the  symptoms  are  commonly  poorly  marked.  When  the 
eruption  is  intense  the  throat  is  usually  severely  attacked,  the  tongue 
is  characteristic,  and  the  fever  is  high.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
general  symptoms  are  very  mild  the  rash  is,  as  a  rule,  faint  or  poorly 
developed.  It  is  under  the  latter  circumstances  that  the  diagnosis 
becomes  so  difficult,  for  the  complex  of  symptoms  upon  which  the 
foundation  of  the  diagnosis  rests  is  too  weak  to  support  it. 

How  often  do  we  see  cases  in  which  the  rash  is  faint,  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  mild,  and  the  throat  and  tongue  uncharacteristic  ! 
The  evidence  appears  very  slender  upon  which  to  base  the  diagnosis 
of  a  disease  which  necessitates  two  or  more  months  of  isolation.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  physician  will  do  best  to  postpone  the  pro- 
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nounceinent  of  a  diagnosis  untii  the  further  course  of  Ihe  disease  it 
watched.  In  somr  canes  U  remains  impossible  to  be  sure  of  tkr  *ror- 
lalinoug  nature  oj  the  disease. 

Etiological  Evidence. — The  diugnosis  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever  witii 
ohscure  sj-mptoms  is  often  simplified  by  the  discovery  of  (he  disease 
in  a  person  lo  whom  the  patient  has  lieen  exposed.  In  institu lions  for 
children  the  e>Listence  of  an  epidemic  often  clarifies  an  individual 
diagnosis  which  would  I*  quite  impossible  to  make  under  other  circum- 
stances. Close  enquiry  and  examination  will  .sometimes  discover  a 
desquamating  and  hitiierto  unrecognized  case  of  scarlet  fever  li>  l>e  l!ie 
origin  of  an  institution  epidemic. 

The  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  in  doubtful  cases  is  somelinies  eoii- 
firmeii  by  the  disease  being  transinittet!  by  the  suspected  patient  t« 
another  person. 

Diagnostic  Value  of  the  So-called  Strawberry  Tongue.-  In  the  verr 
beginning  the  tongue  in  scarlet  fever  is  heavily  coateil  with  a  whitish 
fur  through  which  scattered  red  papillie  are  fre<(uently  visible.  In 
about  forty-eight  hours  the  coating  peels  off  and  there  is  seen  a  red 
tongue  studded  with  enlarged  papilW.  This  condition  of  the  tongue 
is  certainly  a  symptom  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance,  and  it» 
presence  or  absence  in  doubtful  cases  should  be  determined  and  con- 
sidered in  formulating  the  diagnosis.  Hut  several  sources  of  error  utmi 
be  kept  in  view.  In  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  which  the  rash  and 
general  symptoms  le^ve  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  the  tongtie 
often  fails  to  pre.sent  its  characteristic  appearance.  We  cannot  agree 
with  McColloni,  of  Boston,  who  says  that  the  enlargement  of  the  papillie 
ia  present  in  every  case  of  scarlet  fever,  if  carefully  looked  for.  We 
have  certainly  seen  a  nunii>er  of  childi-en  in  scarlet -fever  warrls  whose 
tongues  have  been  quite  normal  in  appearance.  Most  of  these  children 
had  mild  attacks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tongue  in  well  persons  shows  a  variable 
amount  of  prominence  of  the  lingual  papillae.  We  have  examined  the 
tongues  of  a  large  number  of  people  with  a  view  of  deteimining  this 
point..  Anyone  who  repeats  this  experience  may  satisfy  himself  that 
the  tongue  under  normal  conditions  exhibits  wide  variations  in  the  size 
and  prominence  of  the  papillie.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  chronic 
forms  of  superficial  glossitis  in  which  the  papillie  are  quite  large. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  most  typical  strawberry  tongue 
may,  in  rare  cases,  occur  in  affections  other  than  scarlet  fever.  In  a 
few  severe  cases  of  scarlatiniform  erythema,  occurring  during  the  course 
of  smallpox,  we  noted  very  distinct  "strawl)erry "  tongues. 

However,  these  exceptions  do  not  invalidate  the  force  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  presence  of  pronounced  enlargement  of  the  lingual 
papillfe  in  cases  suspected  of  l)eing  scarlet  fever  is  strong  confirmatory 
evidence.  The  negative  value  of  the  ab.sence  of  the  characteristic 
tongue  is  of  less  importance. 

The  Dia^ostic  Value  of  Desquamation.—  The  statement  is  some- 
times made  that  the  occurrence  of  des(piaination  after  a  scarlatiniform 
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eruption  proves  the  scarlatinal  nature  of  the  preceding  exanthem. 
Those  who  have  observed  cases  of  scarlatiniform  erythema  of  the 
desquamative  type  recognize  the  fact  that  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis 
is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  scarlet  fever  (Figs.  77  and  78). 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  every  diffuse  rash  that  desquamates  as 
scarlet  fever.  The  eruption  of  scarlet  fever  is,  in  all  probability,  of  toxic 
origin;  there  are  other  toxins  which  appear  to  be  capable  of  exciting 
rashes  which  resemble  that  of  scarlatina.  Scaling  is  the  terminal  stage 
of  certain  pathological  alterations  in  the  skin,  and  the  changes  in  the 
skin  in  scarlatiniform  erythema  are  much  the  same  as  those  occurring 
in  scarlet  fever. 

The  scaling  in  certain  cases  of  desquamative  scarlatiniform  erythema 
is  much  more  extensive  than  occurs  ordinarily  in  scarlet  fever.  The 
occurrence  of  well-marked  lamellar  desquamation  has  more  significance, 
therefore,  in  differentiating  scarlet  fever  from  other  affections  than 
from  these  exfoliating  erythemata. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  amount  of  scaling  in  a  rash  of  given  intensity 
is  more  pronounced  in  scarlet  fever  than  in  most  rashes  which  simulate 
it;  but  exception  must  be  made  of  desquamative  scarlatiniform  erythema, 
which  not  infrequently  causes  an  exfoliation  of  the  skin  in  large  areas, 
leading,  upon  the  palms  and  soles,  to  the  throwing  off  of  the  epidermis 
en  masse.    This  occurs  in  comparatively  few  cases  in  scarlet  fever. 

Too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  mere  occurrence  of 
desquamation  in  scarlet  fever;  the  time  of  the  onset  of  scaling,  its  mode 
of  progression,  and  its  persistence  are  of  more  diagnostic  importance. 

Desquamation  in  scarlet  fever  is  usually  observed  first  upon  the  face; 
this  is  often  seen  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day;  about  the  sixth  day 
the  same  process  is  noted  upon  the  neck  and  upper  portion  of  the  chest. 
The  hands  ordinarily  begin  to  desquamate  from  the  twelfth  to  the  four- 
teenth day.   Upon  the  feet  scaling  may  not  commence  until  the  third  week. 

Scarlatinoid  eniptions,  in  our  experience,  begin  to  scale  more  quickly, 
particularly  upon  the  hands  and  feet.  We  have  seen  a  well-marked 
scarlatiniform  eruption  occurring  in  smallpox  lead  to  exfoliation  of 
large  pieces  of  the  palmar  and  plantar  epidermis  on  the  sixth  day. 
We  believe,  also,  that  scarlet  fever  scaling  persists  longer  than  the 
scaling  after  scarlatinoid  rashes.  We  shoukl  not  insist  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  this  observation,  however,  as  scarlet-fever  patients  are  scnitinized 
more  closely  and  for  a  longer  period  than  the  non-scarlatinal  cases; 
minute  desquamation  would  thus  be  detected  for  a  long  time  in  scarlet 
fever  and  overlooked,  perhaps,  in  other  conditions. 

A  form  of  scaling  which  is  commonly  seen  in  scarlet  fever  is  that 
which  begins  just  beneath  the  free  border  of  the  finger-nails,  extending 
thence  down  the  fingers  and  exposing  to  view  \\\^  new  pink  epidermis 
beneath.  This  appearance  is  so  frequently  present  as  to  be  suggestive 
of  the  disease. 

Among  the  affections  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  scarlet  fever 
the  most  important  are  those  grouped  under  the  designation  of  erythema 
scarlatinijorme  or  scarlatinoides, 
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This  affection,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  is  characterized  by  an  eruption 
which  may  be  quite  indistinguishable  from  that  of  true  scarlet  fever. 
It  may  be  diffused  over  the  entire  cutaneous  surface  and  may  be  puncti- 
form.  It  is  often  sudden  in  its  onset  and  may  be  attended  with  malaise 
and  moderate  rise  of  temperature  (100°  to  102°  F.).  Occasionally  the 
initial  pyrexia  is  higher,  but  under  such  circumstances  it  soon  declines. 
The  throat  may  be  reddened,  but  there  is  no  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and 
usually  no  complaint  of  sore  throat. 

The  eruption  has  about  the  same  duration  as  that  of  scarlet  fever, 
although  it  is  often  briefer.  It  is  followed  by  a  desquamation  which  is 
ordinarily  branny,  but  which  may  take  place  in  large  flakes. 

Desquamative  scarkUiniform  erythema,  termed  by  some  writers  acute 
exfdiative  dermaiiiis,  differs  from  the  above  type  in  degree  rather  than 
in  kind. 

It  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  an  extensive,  often  puncti- 
form  erythema,  which  rapidly  covers  the  entire  body  and  is  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days 
the  skin  begins  to  desquamate  profusely,  being  thrown  off  in  large 
lamellse  or  sheets.  Epidermal  casts  of  the  palms  and  soles,  looking  not 
unlike  gloves  or  slippers,  may  be  exfoliated.  The  nails  may  be  lost 
and,  in  severe  cases,  the  hair  also.  Before  the  skin  has  returned  to  its 
normal  condition  a  relapse  may  occur  characterized  by  fever,  erythema, 
and  a  second  desquamation.  In  some  cases  three  or  four  such  relapses 
may  take  place. 

This  type  of  the  disease  is  peculiarly  prone  to  recurrenceSy  which  may 
appear  every  six  months  or  a  year.  Sometimes  marked  periodicity  is 
exhibited,  the  recurrent  attacks  developing  with  almost  calendar  pre- 
cision. Doubtless  many  of  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever  recorded  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  which  are  alleged  to  have  recurred  five,  six, 
or  more  times  were  in  reahty  cases  of  scarlatiniform  erythema  of  the 
desquamative  type. 

These  eruptions  are  due  to  toxic  or  septic  states  or  to  the  action  of 
drugs  or  sera.  Simple  scarlatiniform  erythema  may  occur  during  the 
course  of  various  infectious  processes,  such  as  rheumatism,  septicaemia 
(puerperal  or  other  forms),  pyaemia,  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  An 
evanescent  scarlatiniform  rash  may  appear  before  the  true  exanthem 
of  measles,  varicella,  smallpox,  and  vaccinia. 

All  grades  of  scarlatiniform  erythema  may  develop  during  the  stage 
of  decrustation  of  smallpox. 

Diphtheria  antitoxin  and  other  sera  may  produce  scarlatiniform 
rashes.  Antitoxin  rashes  developing  in  the  course  of  diphtheria  may, 
in  some  cases,  so  closely  simulate  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever  as  to 
defy  all  efforts  at  satisfactory  differentiation.  Northrup^  very  truly 
says:  "Antitoxin  rashes  are,  at  times,  most  difficult  to  differentiate  from 
scarlet-fever  rashes. 

"At  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  in  New  York,  where  both  diphtheria 

1  Addenda  to  tod  JUrgeiuien's  article  on  Scarlet  Fever,  Nothnagel's  Encyclopedia  of  Practical 
Medicine,  American  edition. 
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and  scarlet  fever  are  cared  for,  it  has  been  almost  beyonil  the  power 
of  experts  to  proDounce  definitely  upon  certain  cases." 

Intestinal  autointoxication  may  give  rise  to  a  scarlaliniform  eniption. 
Crocker  says  this  may  follow  the  use  of  eneniata,  which  sometitoea 
facilitate  the  solution  and  absorption  of  toxins. 

The  drugs  which  most  commonly  give  rise  to  scarlatinifonn  eruptioiu 
are  quinine,  mercury,  belladonna,  and  sahcylic  acid.  Many  other 
medicaments  occasionally  produce  scarlatinoid  rashes  in  ausceptibte 
subjects.  The  eruption  resulting  from  the  administration  of  quiimie  is 
the  most  frequent  and  the  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  scarlet 
fever.    It  may  be  followed  by  well-marked  de-squamation . 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  differentiate  scarlatinifnm 
erythema  from  true  scarlet  fever.  In  the  former  the  invasive  sj-mptoms 
are  often  extremely  mild;  the  patient  commonly  does  not  complain  of 
feeling  ill;  the  temperature  elevation  is  slight,  perhaps  101°  or  WJf  F. 
The  tliroat  may  be  reddened,  but  the  tonsils  and  uvula  are  not  swollen 
and  exudate  is  not  present  upon  the  tonsils. 

The  reddened,  papillated  tongue  is.  as  a  rule,  absent.  The  eniption 
may  begin  upon  any  portion  of  the  body ;  it  may  be  patchy  and  Irregular, 
or  it  may  be  diffuse,  with  or  without  punctation.  The  glands  at  the 
angles  of  the  jaws  are  not  apt  to  exhibit  any  pronounced  enhirgement; 
alliuminuria  is  rare  and  otitis  media  does  not  occur. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  scarlatiiiiform  er^ihema  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  a  well  pronounced  atta.ck  of  scarlet  fever;  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  many  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
in  which  the  fever  is  slight,  the  eruption  poorly  marked,  and  the  other 
symptoms  correspondingly  uncharacteristic. 

The  significant  feature  in  scarlaliniforni  erythema,  particuhirly  when 
the  rash  is  well  pronounced,  b  that  the  intensity  of  the  eruption  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance.  There 
is  not  present  the  prostration  and  high  fever  which  would  accompany 
a  rash  of  similar  severity  in  scarlet  fever.  Furthermore,  there  is  never 
seen  in  scarlatiniform  eiythema  a  severe  sore  throat. 

Another  point  of  great  diagnostic  importance  is  the  history  as  to 
previous  attacks;  the  tendency  to  recurrence  is  a  well-recognized  feature 
of  scarlatiniform  erythema. 

We  have  occasionally  had  patients  sent  into  the  Municipal  Hospital 
with  scarlatiniform  erythemata  which  had  been  diagnosed  as  scariet 
fever.  We  recall  a  young  man  who  presented  a  generalized  scarlatinokl 
eruption  of  moderate  intensity  which  inaugurated  the  onset  of  a  typical 
intermittent  fever.  Another  patient,  a  girl  aged  five  years,  sent  in 
from  a  foster  home,  had  an  eruption  indistinguishable  from  scarlet  fever, 
which  proved  to  be  a  prodromal  chickenpox  eruption ;  this  girl  contracted 
a  well-pronounced  scarlet  fever  six  days  after  admission  to  the  scarlet- 
fever  ward. 

A  young  woman,  sent  into  the  hospital  with  an  intense  erythema 
which  was  diagnosed  as  scarlet  fever,  passed  through  an  attack  of 
exfoliative  dermatitis,  with  profuse  desquamation  and  subsequent  loss 
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of  hair  and  nails.  She  had  previously  received  large  doses  of  antipyrin, 
and  this  drug  was  found  in  the  urine. 

We  have  recently  had  under  observation  a  young  man,  aged  eighteen 
years,  who  was  sent  into  the  Municipal  Hospital  three  times  vrUhin  a 
year  with  the  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Hos- 
pital first  on  June  3, 1902.  He  had  vomiting,  sore  throat,  slight  fever, 
and  a  generalized  scarlatiniform  eruption.  He  desquamated  profusely. 
The  scaling  lasted  almost  nine  weeks,  and  the  patient  was  discharged 
on  September  3,  1902. 

The  patient  was  readmitted  on  January  9,  1903.  He  had  sore  throat, 
headache,  slight  fever,  and  a  well-marked  scarlatiniform  rash.  Slight 
desquamation  occurred  upon  the  face  and  trunk. 

The  patient  was  admitted  for  the  third  time  on  June  28,  1903.  He 
had  had  repeated  vomiting,  headache,  sore  throat,  and  some  fever;  on 
admission  there  was  a  generalized,  well  pronounced  scarlatiniform 
eruption,  not  punctated,  however.  The  tongue  was  heavily  coated,  but 
after  this  disappeared  there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  papillae.  Desqua- 
mation was  well  marked,  l)eing  particularly  copious  on  the  hands  and 
feet.  The  latter  were  still  peeling  in  large  lamella?  at  the  end  of  a 
month. 

Each  of  these  attacks  resembled  scarlet  fever  sufficiently  to  cause 
the  resident  physician  to  admit  the  patient. 

We  would  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  fever  and  sore 
throat  on  each  occasion  were  very  slight.  There  was  no  prostration 
and  the  characteristic  tongue  was  absent.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  a  scarlatiniform  erj'thema,  possibly  due  to 
intestinal  autointoxication. 

Drug  Rashes. — Quinine,  antipyrin,  opium,  belladonna,  chloral,  and 
mercury  at  times  produce  eruptions  which  may  closely  simulate  that 
of  scarlet  fever.  The  eruption  resulting  from  quinine  is  the  most 
frequent  and  the  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  scarlet  fever.  As 
a  rule,  in  these  eniptions  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  dispro- 
portionately slight,  and  severe  sore  throat,  swelling  of  the  glands, 
.strawl)erry  tongue,  and  middle-ear  disease  are  absent.  The  eruption 
often  fails  to  begin  on  the  chest  and  pursue  the  normal  progression 
of  the  scarlatinal  exanthem.  The  occurrence  of  descjuamation  has  no 
diagnostic  value  in  these  cases,  as  the  drug  rashes  may  be  followed 
by  a  variable  amount  of  epidermal  exfoliation. 

Measles. — ^There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  measles 
and  scarlet  fever  under  ordinary  circumstances.  There  are,  however, 
irregular  cases  of  each  disease  in  which  the  elimination  of  the  other  in 
the  diagnosis  is  by  no  means  easy. 

nie  rash  in  scarlet  fever  is  now  and  then  l)lotchy,  especially  upon 
the  extremities;  in  other  cases,  particularly  of  septic  scarlatina,  a  profuse 
rhinorrhoea  may  be  present,  even  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease; 
these  symptoms,  associated  with  an  otherwise  irregular  symptom- 
complex,  may  produce  quite  a  resemblance  to  measles. 

The  eruption  of  measles  may,  as  a  result  of  coalescence  of  the  macules. 
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closely  simulate  that  of  scarlet  fever.  In  some  epklemics  the  proportion 
of  confluent  measles  eruptions  appears  to  be  greater  tban  in  others. 
A  few  years  ago  during  the  prevalence  of  a  particularly  severe  form  nf 
naeasles,  we  noted  a  frequent  tendency  of  the  exantliem,  after  the  lafwc 
of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  to  become  confluent  and  present 
the  appearance  of  a  diffuse  scarlatiniform  eruption.  Usually,  however, 
there  may  be  seen  somewhere  on  the  tnink  or  extremities  sharp  tnarpn- 
ation  of  the  eniption  with  contiguous  areas  of  pale,  normal  skin. 

In  measles  the  face  is  earlier  and  more  copiously  affected  than  in 
scarlet  fever;  the  eruption  is  dusky  red  in  color,  palpably  raisetl  almvr 
the  skin,  and  distinctly  blotchy;  it  appears  later  than  the  crtiption  of 
scarlet  fever  (about  the  fourth  day);  there  is  a  prwjronial  siiif^,  dnririf; 
which  time  catarrhal  symptoms  affecting  the  eyes,  nose,  larynx,  and 
bronchial  tubes  are  present,  producing  waterj-  eyes,  sneezing,  niiiiiinj; 
nose,  hoarseness,  and  frequent  cough.  The  initial  fever  is  not  aa  high 
as  in  scarlatina  and  the  tendency  to  vomiting  is  less.  Sore  throat,  ffreat 
glandular  intumescence,  strawberry  tongue,  lamellar  desquamation, 
and  nephritis,  commonly  seen  in  scarlet  fever,  are  absent  in  nie&slee. 

The  presence  of  Koplik  spots  upon  the  buccal  mucous  membrane 
would  decide  in  favor  of  meaalep.  The  discovery  of  a  marknl  leuko 
cytosis  would,  it  is  claimed,  point  strongly  toward  the  scarlalintform 
nature  of  the  disease. 

At  times  a  secondary  roseolous  or  measles-like  eruption  appears  later 
in  the  coiirse  of  scarlet  fever.  This  is  regarded  by  Thomas  as  a  pseudo- 
relapse,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  lie  of  the  nature  of  a  septic  rash. 

Smallpox. — Scarlet  fever  may  be  confounded  with   the  prodromal  ' 
scarlaliriform  rash  that  is  occasionally  seen  during  the  initial  stage  of 
smallpox.     The  absence  of  angina  and  the  appearance  of  the  variolous 
papules  will  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

During  the  later  pustular  stage  of  variola  an  intense  scarlatinifonn 
eruption  at  times  develops  which  may  raise  the  question  of  a  secondary 
infection  with  scarlet  fever.  There  may  be  high  fever,  prostration, 
and  subsequent  desquamation.  The  absence  of  vomiting,  sore  throat, 
the  strawberry  tongue,  and  the  development  of  the  eruption  about  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  smallpox  will  usually  enable  one  to  recog- 
nize the  character  of  the  rash. 

Infludliza. — Influenza  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  scarlatinifonn 
eruption  which  may  cause  scarlet  fever  to  be  suspected.  The  presence 
of  severe  muscular  pains  and  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  the  absence  of 
the  angina  and  the  characteristic  tongue,  together  with  attention  to 
the  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  will  usually  suffice  to  distinguish 
the  two  affections. 

Eubella.^With  the  usual  tj-pe  of  ruliella  scarlet  fever  scarcely  comes 
into  differential  conflict.  It  is  with  that  form  which  tends  to  present  a 
diffuse  eruption  that  errors  may  arise.     (See  article  on  Rubella.) 

Diphtheria. — Ordinarily  scarlet  fever  and  di{>htheria  have  but  little 
in  common,  and  yet  errors  in  diagnosis  are  not  infrequent.  Too  often 
physicians  glance  into  the  throat,  see  exudate  present  upon  the  tonsils, 
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and  perhaps  upon  the  soft  palate,  and  straightway  make  the  diagnosis 
of  diphtheria.  Time  and  time  again  have  we  received  calls  at  the 
Municipal  Hospital  for  cases  of  diphtheria,  only  to  discover  on  seeing 
the  patient  the  presence  of  a  scarlatinal  rash.  Diphtheria  is  ordinarily 
not  accompanied  by  an  exanthem. 

Vomiting  is  much  more  common  as  an  invasive  symptom  of  scarlet 
fever  than  of  diphtheria.  The  exudate  in  diphtheria  is  tough  and  thick, 
of  a  grayish  or  grayish-yellow  color,  and  quite  firmly  adherent  to  the 
underlying  mucous  membrane.  That  of  scarlet  fever  is  yellowish,  thin 
and  smeary,  and  more  easily  wiped  off.  In  scarlet  fever,  moreover,  the 
throat  ordinarily  shows  more  intense  redness  and  oedema  than  in 
diphtheria.  The  soft  palate  commonly  presents  a  punctated,  reddened 
appearance. 

Enlargement  of  the  maxillary  and  submaxillary  glands  occurs  in  both 
diseases.  The  temperature  in  diphtheria  tends  to  subside  in  a  few  days ; 
in  scarlet  fever  it  commonly  persists  for  a  longer  period.  The  stjraw- 
berry  tongue  of  scarlatina  is  absent  in  diphtheria. 

Otitis  media  may  occur  in  both  diseases,  but  it  is  more  common  in 
scarlet  fever.  Albuminuria  is  an  early  symptom  in  diphtheria  and  a 
late  symptom  in  scarlet  fever.  It  is  present  in  about  one-half  or  more 
of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  and  is  commonly  found  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day.  A  transient  albuminuria  may  occur  early  in  severe  cases  of  scarla- 
tina accompanied  by  high  fever,  but  the  true  scarlatinal  nephritis  is  ordi- 
narily discovered  about  the  end  of  the  third  week.  The  early  albuminuria 
of  diphtheria  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  tube  casts. 

While  the  finding  of  Klebs-LoeflBer  bacilli  in  the  throat  is  of  great 
diagnostic  importance,  their  presence  does  not  exclude  scarlet  fever. 
At  the  Municipal  Hospital  we  have  cultures  made  of  all  scarlet-fever 
patients  on  admission  to  the  hospital.  The  percentage  of  cases  in  which 
diphtheria  bacilli  have  been  found  varies  from  time  to  time.  It  has 
been  as  low  as  8  in  100  and  as  high  as  30  in  100.  It  is  by  no  means 
always  the  bad  throats  that  give  positive  cultures.  In  many  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacilli  are  found  there  is  no  exudate 
at  all  in  the  throat. 

That  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  may  occur  at  the  same  time  is 
generally  admitted.  In  our  experience  scarlet  fever  has  more  often 
developed  in  the  course  of  diphtheria  than  the  reverse.  Diphtheria 
is  more  apt  to  appear  after  the  acute  symptoms  of  scarlatina  have 
subsided.  Scarlet  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  not  infrequently  makes  its 
appearance  early  in  the  course  of  diphtheria. 

To  distinguish  between  the  scarlatiniform  rash  that  occasionally 
occurs  in  diphtheria  and  a  true  complicating  scarlet  fever  is  a  most 
difficult  and,  indeed,  an  often  impossible  task.  Clinicians  of  experience 
recognize  this  fact.  Osier,  for  example,  says:  ** Scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria may  coexist,  but  in  a  case  presenting  widespread  erythema  and 
extensive  membranous  angina,  with  Loeffler's  bacillus,  it  would  puzzle 
Hippocrates  to  say  whether  the  two  diseases  coexisted,  or  whether  it 
was  only  an  intense  scarlatinal  rash  in  diphtheria." 
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It  has  been  our  custom  to  regard  as  a  complicating  scariet  fever  any 
we  11 -pronounced  scarlatiniform  raah  accompanied  by  distinct  elevation 
of  temperature;  if  vomiting  occur  and  the  Ungual  papilla?  become 
enliirged  the  diagnosis  is  much  clearer.  We  have  sent  all  such  cases 
to  a  mixed  ward  in  which  there  have  been  undoubted  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  it  has  been  extremely  rare  for  any  children  thus  transferred 
to  contract  scarlet  fever.  We  have  never  seen  an  intense,  well-pro- 
nounced scarlatiniform  rash  in  diphtheria  that  we  fett  could  he  reganled 
OS  nn  erythema  diphtheriticum. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  the  difficulties 
of  diagnosis  have  Tjeen  increased,  for  a  third  possibility  presents  itself, 
namely,  a  scarlatiniform  antitoxin  rash. 

The  occurrence  of  scarlatiniform  eruptions  in  diphtheria  wards  ia 
always  a  source  of  anxiety.  If  the  patient  is  allowed  to  remain,  other 
children  may  be  exposed  to  scarlet  fever;  if,  on  the  other  band,  the 
patient  is  transferred  to  a  mixed  ward,  tliere  is  a  risk  of  his  contracting 
scarlet  fever.  It  is  well  to  have  nearby  a  number  of  small  roonm  in 
which  patients  may  be  placed  for  a  few  days  and  watched.  These  cases 
tax  the  diagnostic  acumen  of  even  the  most  experienced  physicians. 

Tonsillitis. — An  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  with 
the  development  of  exudate  in  the  crypts  is  so  often  seen  in  scarlet 
fever  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  tbe  symptom-(romplex  of  this  disease. 
It  is  recognized  that  scarlatina  may  occur  without  an  exanthem.  TTie 
determination  of  the  scarlatinal  character  of  a  tonsillitis  occurring 
in  a  person  exposetl  to  the  infection  of  scarlet  fever  is  a  most  difficult 
matter.  If  the  exposure  has  been  intimate,  the  indi\-idual  unprotected 
by  previous  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  the  characteristic  tongue  ap{)e&rance  ' 
and  the  angina  present,  and  otitis  media  or  iiephritis  develop,  the 
exi.stence  of  angina  scarlatinosa  woulil  lie. highly  probable.  Follicular 
tons  llitis  not  infrequently  develops  in  persons  exposed  to  scarlatina 
who  have  previously  had  the  disease.  Thomas  says  that  all  such  cases 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  but  we  would  hesitate  to  regard 
them  all  as  scarlet  fever.  The  symptoms  are  identical  with  follicular 
tonsillitis  occurring  from  other  sources-  We  have  known  persons 
unprotected  by  a  previous  attack  of  scarlet  fever  to  contract,  on  exposure 
to  the  disease,  what  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  foil  cular  tonsillitis; 
although  no  eruption  was  discovered  in  these  patients,  they  have  at 
times  desquamated  on  the  feet  in  a  quite  characteristic  manner.  Patients 
with  sore  throats  of  this  nature  have  also  been  known  to  conmiunicate 
scarlet  fever  to  others.  It  is  often  impossible  to  determ  ne  with  positi%'e- 
ness  whether  or  not  cases  of  follicular  tonsillitis  resulting  from  exposure 
to  scarlet  fever  are  to  be  regarded  as  angina  scarlatinosa. 

Occasional  y  an  erj'thema  develops  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary 
follicular  tons. llitis.  This  eruption  is  often  partial  and  may  appear 
first  on  any  part  of  the  body.  The  exclusion  of  the  <iiagnosis  of  scarlatina 
b  only  possible  after  a  careful  study  of  all  of  the  symptoms,  general 
and  local,  and  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  exposure  and  epidemic 
influence. 
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THE  PROGNOSIS  OF  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  most  important  factor  bearing  upon  the  prognosis  of  scarlatina 
is  the  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  Some  outbreaks  of  scarlet 
fever  are  of  extreme  mildness  and  others  are  frightfully  severe.  Syden- 
ham never  saw  a  severe  case  of  the  disease  and,  therefore,  spoke  of  it 
"with  a  sort  of  contempt  which  he  was  far  from  having  for  measles  or 
smallpox."  According  to  Trousseau,  his  illustrious  master,  Bretonneau, 
had  not  seen  a  fatal  case  of  scarlet  fever  from  1799  to  1822;  he  was, 
therefore,  satisfied  that  "scarlet  fever  was  the  mildest  of  all  the  exan- 
themata." Later  experience  with  a  severe  form  of  the  disease  caused 
him  to  change  his  opinion  and  regard  the  malady  as  equally  mortal 
with  plague,  typhus,  and  cholera. 

The  character  of  scarlet-fever  epidemics,  as  regards  benignancy  or 
severity,  commonly  persists  for  a  period  of  years  before  a  change  in 
type  occurs.  Graves*  has  pointed  out  that  a  very  fatal  epidemic  ravaged 
Ireland  in  1800  to  1804.  Then  the  type  changed,  and  from  1804  to  1831 
the  affection  was  so  wonderfully  mild  that  scarcely  any  deaths  occurred. 
In  1831,  however,  a  malignant  epidemic  broke  out  and  in  a  few  years 
spread  throughout  Ireland,  causing  tremendous  loss  of  life. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  mortality  from  scarlatina  has  an 
extremely  wide  range.  It  may  fall  as  low  as  3  per  cent.,  or  reach  the 
frightful  figure  of  40  per  cent.  Johannsen  states  that  in  an  epidemic 
in  certain  localities  in  Norway  the  death  rate  actually  reached  90  per 
cent.;  this  murderous  outbreak  is  absolutely  without  precedent. 

Hirsch  and  Thomas  hold  that  the  average  mortal  ty  of  scarlet  fever 
is  about  10  per  cent,;  the  more  that  the  death  rate  exceeds  this  figure, 
the  greater  's  the  severity  of  the  epidemic.  When  the  death  rate  remains 
l)elow  10  per  cent.,  the  epidemic  may  be  looked  upon  as  mild.  Thomas, 
jn  enumerating  the  most  fatal  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  says  Hambursin 
in  Namur  lost  about  30  per  cent. ;  Arrigoni  about  40  per  cent. ;  Salzmann, 
in  Esslinger,  from  1853  to  1857,  about  36  per  cent.;  at  Hombach,  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  1S68  to  1S09,  34  per  cent. 

The  severity  of  scarlet  fever  has  been  diminishing  within  recent  years. 
Johannsen  says  that  among  84,580  reported  cases  in  Norway  there  were 
12,789  deaths,  a  mortality  of  14.17  per  cent.  He  regards  the  normal 
mortality  in  Norway  as  13  per  cent. 

Caiger*  states  that  during  the  past  twenty-three  years  81,350  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  have  been  treated  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  of  London,  with  a  combined  mortality  of  8  per  cent. 
Since  1874  the  annual  percentage  has  progressively  fallen  from  12.2 
to  5.9. 

'  Qiiutcil  by  TrouKeau.  American  edition,  p.  137.  «  Loc.  clt.,  p.  128. 
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ortality  in  the  hospitals  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  laij^J 
vere  cases  sent  in. 


The  death  rate  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  has  been  as  follows: 

ScARLET-rEVEB  MORTALITY  IN  THB  MUNICIPAL  HoSPITAt 


ISOT    .        .       »M  N  10.»  Tout      .      m»  tot 

It  is  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  mortality  rate  is  somewhat  highi 
in  Philadelphia  than  in  London. 

The  factors  tliat  influence  the  prognosis  in  individual  cases  are  (1)1 
the  age  of  the  patient,  (2)  the  \-iniIency  of  the  infection,  and  (3)  T 
cliaracter  and  severity  of  the  complications. 

Age. — Age  affects  the  prognosis  in  a  most  striking  manner.     White  ', 
the  general  mortality  of  scarlet  fever  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent,,  in  chil'  J 
dren  under  five  years  of  age,  according  to  Holt,  it  is  between  20  and 
30  per  cent. 

In  our  own  cases  the  general  mortality  among  5213  cases  was  9.72 
per  cent.;  in  children  under  five  years  of  age  it  was  about  double  this 
figure — 18.6  per  cent. 

The  mortality  for  the  different  age  periods  of  patients  treated  in  the 
Municipal  Hospital  is  herewith  subjoined: 

Cuee.  Deslhi.  PerceaUgc. 

Under  one  year  of  tge 40  13  SZ.S 

Fire  to  ten  yean 17W  iDC  6.0 

Ten  to  flneen  yenrs <76  1>  3M 

Fifteen  lo  Iwenty-five    .....  195  IS  «.I0 

Twenly-6»e  aiid  upward      .      .      .       .  ISJ  7  S.I7 

The  above  table  shows  the  hghest  mortality  under  five  years  of  age, 
and  particularly  under  one  year.  In  the  first  year  of  life  about  one- 
third  of  our  patients  died. 

.\fter  the  age  of  five  has  been  passed  the  mortality  diminishes  pro- 
gressively. The  death  rate,  in  our  own  experience,  reaches  its  minimum 
in  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years. 

Vinilency  of  Infection. — ^Virulcncy  of  infect'on  is  indicated  by  great 
severity  of  the  invasive  symptoni.s.  The  prognosis  is  bad  when  the  tem- 
perature is  excessively  high — 106°  or  107°  F. ;  when  convulsions,  stupor. 
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or  coma  develop;  when  the  eruption  is  irregular  or  partial  in  distribution, 
or  when  it  is  livid,  suppressed,  or  hemorrhagic.  These  are  malignant 
cases  and  the  patient  is,  as  a  rule,  overwhelmed  early  in  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

During  the  first  or  second  week  the  appearance  of  severe  anginose  or 
sejdic  symptoms  renders  the  diagnosis  unfavorable. 

Patients  with  a  sloughy  throat  with  tendency  to  gangrene,  great 
lymphatic  enlargement,  purulent  rhinitis,  and  otitis  are  apt  to  succumb 
to  the  poison  of  the  disease. 

Influence  of  Complications. — ^The  complications  which  are  most  apt 
to  cause  death  are  nephritis,  purulent  otitis,  meningitis,  endocarditis, 
pneumonia,  etc.  The  symptoms  of  evil  omen  in  nephritis  have  already 
been  referred  to.  It  should  be  remembered  that  cases  of  scarlatina 
that  begin  in  the  most  benign  manner  may  develop  a  severe  nephritis 
with  its  attendant  dangers.  This  comphcation  comes  on  late,  during 
the  third  week,  at  a  period  when  the  patient  and  his  family  have  per- 
haps looked  forward  to  complete  convalescence. 

A  favorable  course  of  the  scarlet  fever  may  be  anticipated,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  when  the  invasive  symptoms  are  but  moderately 
developed,  when  the  throat  is  but  mildly  involved,  when  the  eruption 
appears  at  the  proper  time,  gradually  reaches  its  maximum,  and  is 
uniformly  distributed;  when  the  fever  steadily  declines  with  the  fading 
of  the  exanthem,  and  when  complications  are  absent  or  of  short  duration. 

In  forecasting  the  result  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  it  is  wise  for  the 
physician  not  to  give  an  unqualifiedly  favorable  prognosis,  even  in  mild 
cases;  the  liability  to  serious  complications  in  this  disease  should  cause 
him  to  make  some  reservation  in  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  illness. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SCARLET  FEVER. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  we  shall  take  up 
first  the  prophylactic  or  preventive  measures,  then  the  hygienic  care  of 
the  patient,  and,  finally,  the  direct  treatment  of  the  disease  and  its  various 
complications. 

Prophylaxis. — Scarlet  fever  is  an  endemic  disease  in  nearly  all  great 
centres  of  population,  and  the  health  authorities  of  these  common- 
wealths require  sanitary  regulations  for  the  control  and  prevention  of 
the  disease. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  the  prosecution  of  this  work  compulsory  notifica^ 
lion  b  essential.  The  health  authorities  must  know  when  and  where 
scarlet  fever  exists  in  order  to  be  able  to  check  its  farther  extension. 
It  is  the  custom  in  some  cities  to  placard  domiciles  in  which  scarlet 
fever  exists  in  order  to  warn  persons  who  might  be  otherwise  disposed 
to  enter  the  infected  houses.  While  this  plan  has  certain  distinct  advan- 
tages it  does  not  seem  to  have  found  favor  among  the  general  body  of 
physicians.  Boards  of  Health  should  have  the  power  of  thus  labeling 
infected  dwellings,  but  should  exercise  a  discriminating  judgment  in 
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the  employment  thereof.  When  scarlet  fever  breaks  out  ui  a  dw«)Ung 
which  is  also  used  as  a  store  or  which  communicates  with  one,  the 
threatened  use  of  the  placanl  will  often  determine  the  teuanta  to  send 
the  patient  to  an  infectious  disease  hospital.  J 

In  the  event  of  refusal,  the  public  should  be  apprised  by  means  of  the  I 
placard  of  the  existence  in  the  building  of  the  disease  in  question,  I 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  infectious  diseasea  are  spread  througli 
the  mingling  of  children  in  kindergarlerut  and  scbooh.  Scarlet  fever 
almost  invariably  decreases  during  the  summer  vacation  when  the 
schools  are  closed,  and  increa.ses  again  when  the  sessions  begin.  Every 
effort  should  therefore  be  made  by  the  proper  authorities  to  prevent 
the  infection  from  being  transmitted  in  the  schools. 

The  procedure  in  vogue  in  most  large  cities  at  the  present  time  is  u 
follows:  The  head  of  the  school  is  notified  by  the  health  authorities 
that  one  of  the  pupils  is  sick  witb  scarlet  fever,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be 
permitted  to  return,  save  after  certified  examination  by  a  medical 
nspector  or  some  other  duly  authorized  person.  Other  nieml^cts  of 
the  same  household  that  are  in  attendance  at  school  should  likewise  be 
debarred  until  the  patient  ha3  been  sent  to  a  hospital  and  the  premises 
thoroughly  disinfectetl,  or  until  the  patient  has  completely  r«»vered 
from  his  illness  and  proper  domiciliary  disinfection  has  been  carried  out. 

A  child  who  develops  an  attack  of  .scarlet  fever  should  l>e  debarred 
from  school  for  a  period  of  time  not  less  than  lico  vioniha.  Where  nasal 
or  aural  discharge  or  desquamation  persists  beyond  this  jiertod  the 
enforecii  vacation  must  be  still  further  extended.  While  such  a  rule 
often  works  hardship  it  will  be  found  to  best  conserve  the  public  health 
and  welfare. 

In  large  cities  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  medical  inspectors  make 
frequent  examinations  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  existence  of  suspicious  sore  throats,  late  desqua- 
mation, etc.  Where  such  medical  service  cannot  be  commanded, 
teachers  should  be  instructed  in  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  so  that 
cases  presenting  suspicious  symptoms  might  be  immediately  sent  home. 
A  careful  and  intelligent  teacher  may  in  this  manner  often  discover  the 
disease  in  its  incipiency  and  send  the  patient  away  before  infection  is 
conveyed  to  others. 

If  these  precautions  he  carried  out  it  will  not  be  found  necessary 
except,  perhaps,  in  extensive  epidemics  to  close  public  schools.  The 
proper  ventilation  and  cleansing  of  schools,  rooms,  and  buildings  will 
greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  the  transmission  of  contagious  diseases. 

iBoI&tton. — The  methods  of  isolation  which  are  employed  in  checking 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  in  general  can  be  utilized  with  mucfa 
effectiveness  in  the  prevention  of  scarlet  fever.  This  b  true  (1 )  because 
but  a  very  brief  period  elapses  before  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic 
eruption,  thus  making  possible  an  early  diagnosis,  and  (2)  because  the 
infection  is  not  apt  to  be  transmitted  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
disease.  An  opportunity  is  thus  given  to  separate  the  patient  from  other 
members  of  the  family,  who  may  in  this  manner  be  protected.    In  this 
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leapect  scarlet  fever  differs  essentially  from  measles,  the  conta^um  of 
which  is  given  off  at  a  very  early  date;  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  protect 
persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  a  case  of  measles  than  those  who 
have  been  in  contact  with  scarlatina  during  the  early  days.  The  con- 
tagious principle  of  scarlatina  is  much  less  diffusible  than  that  of 
measles.  This  makes  it  possible  to  localize  the  infection  more  readily 
in  a  portion  of  a  house  or  a  hospital. 

In  households  in  which  an  effective  isolation  can  be  carried  out,  the 
protection  of  other  members  of  the  family  can  be  accomplished  with 
reasonable  assurance.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  under  these 
circumstances  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety.  It  is  a  safer 
plan  to  remove  the  well  children  to  another  place.  The  liability  of 
their  contracting  the  disease  from  an  early  and  brief  exposure  and 
then  carrying  the  infection  with  them  is  not  very  great.  If  there  is 
fear  that  this  will  take  place  they  can  be  detained  at  home,  carefully 
separated  from  the  patient  for  a  week,  which  period  will  fully  cover 
the  stage  of  incubation. 

Where  effective  isolation  cannot  be  carried  out  at  home,  and  this  is 
the  case  in  the  large  majority  of  households  in  a  community,  the  patient 
should  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  the  whole  or  part  of  which  is  set  apart 
for  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
treatment  of  scarlet  fever  in  special  hospitals  is  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  possible,  with 
hospital-treated  patients,  to  continue  the  isolation  until  every  vestige  of 
desquamation  has  disappeared,  and  until  discharges  from  the  nose  and 
ears  have  ceased.  This  may  in  some  cases  require  detention  in  the 
hospital  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  or  longer.  In  patients  treated  at 
home,  especially  among  the  poor,  who  are  not  so  apt  to  recognize  the 
responsibility  of  their  actions,  isolation  for  this  period  of  time  can 
seldom  be  enforced. 

A  very  large  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  doubtless  contracted 
from  patients  who  are  prematurely  permitted  to  associate  with  others. 
This  naturally  brings  up  the  important  question :  How  long  are  scarlatina 
patients  to  be  isolated  and  quarantined  f 

This  query  is  by  no  means  easy  of  solution.  Indeed,  in  no  disease 
is  it  so  difficult  to  affirm  that  the  danger  of  infection  has  passed.  The 
rule  which  is  commonly  followed  is  to  continue  the  isolation  until 
desquamation  has  completely  ceased  and  the  patient  is  free  from  nasal 
and  aural  discharges.  In  the  average  case  this  will  cover  a  period  of 
six  or  seven  weeks.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
isolation  l)eyond  this  period  to  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fourteen  weeks. 
Despite  the  utmost  precaution  in  this  respect,  second  cases  will  at  times 
be  infected  at  a  late  date. 

All  large  scarlet-fever  hospitals  receive  what  are  known  as  return 
cases.  A  certain  small  proportion,  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  dis- 
charged patients,  will  give  rise  to  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  same 
household.  The  infection  may  be  conveyed  by  patients  who  have  been 
in  the  hospital  nine,  ten,  eleven  weeks  or  longer;  this  occurs  even  though 
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desqimmation  is  complete,  and  the  patient  antisepticaUr  bathed  and 
clad  in  perfectly  clean  garments.     The  infection  in  these  late  cases  n 
probahly  flerivecl  from  the  secretions  of  the  nose,  throat,  or  ears.    We 
have  already  made  mention  of  a  fatal  attack  of  scarlet  fever  t-utitnicled 
by  a  mother  from  a  child  who  was  discharged  from  the  Municipal  ( 
Hospital  after  a  sojourn  of  nine  weeks.    This  woman  had  been  ^-xposed  j 
to  her  child  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  at  which  time  she  escaped  l 
infection.     We  have  observed  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  children  J 
who  are  exposed  to  the  infection  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  niay  1 
escape  only  to  contract  the  di.sease  from  a  patient  who  is  su[>pose<!  Id 
be  free  of  contagion. 

The  Oontagiousaess  of  Desquamating  Epithelium.— I'he  view  hai 
generally  been  maintained  that  the  infcclion  in  scarlet  fever  persists 
as  long  as  there  is  any  de.sqnaination.  Within  recent  years  tlie  con- 
tagiousness of  the  scales  has  been  seriously  tjuestioned, 

Millard,'  in  a  thoughtful  article,  challenges  the  view  that  scarlatinal 
desquamation  is  infectious.     The  author  obtained  the  opinion.^  of  t  . 
considerable  number  of  experts  whose  answers  he  has  forinulatw!  I 
follows:    Sixteen  gentlemen  out  of  twenty-one  state  that  (1)  they  ca 
adduce  no  evidence  that  desquamating  epithelium  is.  per  se,  a  source] 
of  infection;  (2)  they  consider  that  too  much  importance  has  l>eeii  ioj 
the  pa.st  attached  to  desquamation  as  a  source  of  infection;  {'A)  their  1 
experience  doe3  not  support  the  popular  view  that  desquamation  aftera 
scarlet  fever  is  necessarily  an  indication  that  a  patient  is  still  infectious;} 
(4)  they  believe  that  a  patient  may  continue  to  desquamate  for  soToef 
time  after  he  has  cea.'ed  to  be  infectious;  and  (5)  they  do  not  beliew  1 
that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  fo  prevent  the  spread  of  infcilion,  ihat 
patients  who  otherwise  are  quite  ready  to  leave  the  hospital  should  be 
detained   until   every   visible   trace   of   desquamating  epithelium   has 
disappeared. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  briefly  sums  up  the  principal  arguments 
against  the  supposition  that  desquamation  is  infectious  as  follows: 
"1.  The  absence  of  evidence  supporting  it.  It  is  difficult  to  Iwlieve 
but  that  if  the  old  supposition  were  correct,  strong  evidence  of  it  would 
ere  this  have  been  forthcoming,  as  is  now  the  case  with  discharges  from 
the  nose  and  ears.  2.  The  fact  that  infectivity  Ijegins  prior  to  the  onset 
of  desquamation  and  frequently  continues  long  after  desquamation  has 
ceased.  3.  The  fact  that  scarlet-fever  wards,  although  abounding  in 
desquamation  epithelium,  are  not  a  danger  to  neighboring  houses. 
4,  The  fact  that  the  proportion  of  'return  cases'  does  not  appear  to 
be  increased  among  patients  sent  out  from  hospital  still  desquamating. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
desquamation  is  infectious  is  the  fact  that  patients  still  desquamating, 
but  otherwise  apparently  free  from  infection,  have  frequently  been 
known  to  convey  the  disease  to  others.  The  whole  force  of  this  argu- 
ment disappears,  however,  when  we  consider  lhat  patients  apparently 

>  The  Supposed  lolbctliitr  of  tbe  Deaquamalloii  In  Scarlfrl  Perer,  l^acel,  April  S,  1901. 
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quite  free  from  infection  and  in  whom  desquamation  has  entirely  ceased 
have  also  been  known  to  convey  the  disease;  moreover,  patients  still 
desquamating  have  frequently  mixed  freely  with  others  without  untoward 
result." 

There  is  much  force  in  the  arguments  presented  above.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  during  the  process  of  desquamation  the  infection  is  not 
in  the  scales,  but  in  the  pharyngeal,  nasal,  and  aural  secretions.  Not 
until  the  micro-organismal  cause  of  scarlet  fever  is  discovered  will  it 
be  possible  to  satisfactorily  solve  this  question.  In  the  mean  time  if 
we  err  it  should  be  upon  the  safe  side,  particularly  as  infection  appears 
to  reside  in  scarlatinal  convalescents  at  a  time  that  they  are  desqua- 
mating, and  often  for  a  long  period  subsequently. 

As  regards  second  desquamation,  most  observers  do  not  regard  it  as 
capable  of  transmitting  infection. 

There  are  some  apparent  cases  of  transmission  of  the  disease  during 
second  and  third  desquamation,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  scales 
conveyed  the  infection.  The  following  cases  were  mentioned  in  a 
committee  report  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London '} 

Case  24.*  On  April  1,  1878,  Master  P.  left  school  at  Wimbledon, 
on  the  fortieth  day  of  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  for  his  home  at  Brighton. 
Before  leaving,  desquamation  had  to  all  appearances  quite  terminated, 
the  feet  having  desquamated  twice.  Also,  he  had  repeated  carbolic  acid 
baths,  and  he  had  left  all  his  infected  clothes  behind.  After  reaching 
Brighton  his  face  and  feet  desquamated  again  and  four  days  after  his 
arrival  his  mother  fell  ill  with  scarlet  fever. 

Case  58.'  B.,  a  girl  aged  nineteen  years,  slept  one  night  with  a 
cousin  who  was  undergoing  a  second  desquamation  on  the  feet,  eight 
weeks  after  the  original  attack.  B.  developed  the  scarlet-fever  rash 
four  days  subsequently. 

Hygiene  of  the  Sick-apartments. — ^^Vhen  a  child  is  stricken  with 
scarlet  fever  it  should  be  immediately  isolated.  If  it  is  to  be  retained 
at  home  a  room  or  suite  of  rooms  in  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  house 
is  to  be  selected  as  the  sick-apartments.  Facilities  for  ventilation  should 
be  considered  whenever  a  choice  is  possible.  A  room  with  an  open 
fireplace  is  to  be  preferred,  although  such  a  convenience  is  seldom 
available.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  secure  the  ingress  of  fresh  air  through 
an  adjoining  room,  the  windows  of  which  may  be  kept  open  for  varying 
periods  according  to  the  season.  This  room  should  constitute  the 
avenue  of  communication  with  other  portions  of  the  house. 

Carpets,  draperies,  ornaments,  and  all  dispensable  articles  of  furniture 
should  be  removed  from  the  room  before  occupancy  by  the  patient. 
The  spaces  about  doors  communicating  with  other  portions  of  the 
house  should  be  sealed  by  pasting  over  them  long  strips  of  wrapping 
paper.  Over  the  door  communicating  with  the  corridor  should  be 
suspended  a  sheet  which  is  kept  moistened  with  Labarraque's  fluid, 
a  5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution,  or  1 :  1000  solution  of  bichloride 

1  Quoted  by  Millard.  <  Communicated  by  Dr.  Murcbiaon  in  1878. 

■  Oommonicated  by  Dr.  Wbitelegge. 
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of  mercurj'.  Infectious  particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere  will  adhere 
to  the  moistened  sheet. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  the  woodwork,  fumiturp, 
and  floors  scrupulously  clean;  this  is  best  accomplished  by  moppit^ 
with  cloths  saturated  with  one  of  the  above-mentioned  aDtiwplk 
solutions. 

No  one  save  the  person  selected  to  look  after  the  patient  .'*bouId  be 
permitted  in  the  sick-room.  If  the  mother  acts  as  nurse  she  should 
devote  her  time  exclusively  to  the  patient  and  should  not  come  in 
contact  with  any  other  meml>ers  of  the  family.  The  nurse  should  i>ot 
leave  the  sick-apartnients  except  after  complete  change  of  dothiop. 
bath,  and  shampooing  of  the  hair  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  SucJi 
garroent.s  should  be  worn  by  the  nurse  or  mother  as  can  he  readily 
boiled  or  otherwise  disinfected.  The  hair  should  l>e  protected  by  »  cij» 
in  order  that  it  harbor  as  little  infection  as  pos.sible. 

Recognizing  that  the  scarlet-fever  contagium  is  readily  carried  in 
clothing  and  upon  various  articles,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  physician 
to  take  such  precautions  as  to  reduce  the  liability  of  transmitting  ttie 
disease  to  a  minimum.  He  should,  before  entering  the  sick-room,  doo 
a  gown  which  extends  from  the  neck  to  the  feet.  A  cap  should  be  worn 
to  cover  the  hair,  and  it  is  a  gooil  plan,  during  the  destguamativestugCr 
to  protect  the  shoes  with  nibbers.  Upon  leaving  the  patient  the  physician' 
should  wash  the  hands,  face,  beard,  and  exposed  portions  of  th«  hair 
with  an  antiseptic  soap. 

Before  visiting  other  children  he  should  endeavor  to  get  a  thorough 
airing  out-doors.  It  is  best  for  physicians  who  hapj^en  to  have  obstetrical 
and  scariet-fever  palienis  at  die  same  time  to  reliiKjiiisli  the  cart-  uf  the 
one  or  the  other. 

That  the  above  precautions  are  not  superfluous  b  evidenced  by  the 
not  infrequent  carrying  of  scarlatina  by  physicians.  Mtirchison  investi- 
gated this  subject  and  was  informed  by  many  physicians  that  they  had 
conveyed  the  disease  through  their  infected  clothing. 

Adult  members  of  a  household  in  which  scarlet  fever  exists  should 
safeguani  the  interests  of  others  by  avoiding  contact  with  the  world. 
The  best  guide  under  these  condition.s  is  the  golden  rule. 

All  articles  coming  in  contact  with  the  patient  should  be  subjected 
to  disinfection.  In  the  room  adjoining  the  sick-apartment  should  be 
kept  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  which  should  be  used  to 
cleanse  utensils,  body  and  bed  linen,  etc.  The  linen  should  be  steeped 
in  the  antiseptic  solution  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  wrung  out,  placed  in 
a  receptacle  outside  the  room,  and  finally  cleansed  with  scalding  water 
and  laundered. 

It  is  preferable  when  possible  to  retain  the  dishes  and  eating  utensils 
within  the  sick -apartments.  When  they  must  be  sent  to  other  parts 
of  the  house  to  be  cleansed  they  should  first  I>e  immersed  for  half  an 
hour  in  boiling  water. 

Discharges  from  the  ears,  nose,  and  throat  should  be  received  upon 
pieces  of  muslin  or  cheese-cloth,  which  should  be  burned  or  dbinfected. 
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Where  a  sputum  cup  is  used  it  should  contain  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  chloride  of  lime;  the  same  is  true  of  urinals  and  bed-pans. 

Disinfection. — ^After  the  termination  of  the  illness  the  patient  should 
be  given  an  antiseptic  bath  of  1 :  10,000  bichloride  of  mercury.  The 
head  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  antiseptic  soap  and  clean  or 
new  clothing  put  on.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  prevent  association  of 
the  patient  with  other  children  for  several  weeks  after  the  quarantine 
has  been  raised.  The  disinfection  of  the  sick  apartments  shou'd  be 
carried  out  with  thoroughness.  If  perfunctory  fumigation  is  relied  upon 
to  destroy  all  infection,  unfortunate  consequences  may  follow.  The 
infection  of  scarlet  fever  has  a  remarkable  tenacity  and  may  remain 
resident  in  articles  for  months  or  years.  Numerous  instances  of  this 
are  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Etiology. 

All  articles  of  little  or  no  value  in  the  sick-room  should  be  burned. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  things  with  which  the  patient  has 
been  in  contact,  such  as  body-linen,  books  and  toys. 

The  apartments  should  be  thoroughly  fumigated  or  sprayed,  prefer- 
ably with  formaldehyde  solution;  as  a  matter  of  extra  precaution  thi? 
should  be  used  in  greater  amounts  than  that  ordinarily  prescribed 
for  the  given  air  space.    (See  chapter  on  Disinfection.) 

The  floors,  woodwork,  and  furniture  should  be  vigorously  scrubbed 
with  a  carbolic  acid  solution  of  about  1  part  to  40.  The  walls,  if 
painted,  should  be  washed  with  the  same  solution.  If  the  walls  are 
covered  with  paper  it  is  wisest  to  have  them  scraped  and  repapered. 

Blankets,  mattresses,  upholstered  furniture,  clothing,  etc.,  should  be 
disinfected  by  superheated  steam  under  pressure.  Many  large  cities 
are  now  equipped  with  dis  nfecting  plants  to  whch  all  such  articles 
may  be  sent.  Where  such  is  not  the  case  the  blankets  and  bed-linen 
after  being  fumigate<l  had  better  be  boiled  and  the  mattress  destroyed 
by  burning. 

It  is  a  wise  plan,  whenever  possible,  to  allow  the  sick-apartments  to 
remain  unoccupied  and  exposed  for  some  days  or  weeks  to  the  purifying 
influence  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 

The  above  precautions  may  be  troublesome  and  exj)ensive,  but  it  is 
by  careful  attention  to  these  matters  that  attacks  of  scarlet  fever  are 
often  prevented  and  human  life  and  faculties  thus  preserved. 

In  the  event  of  death  from  scarlet  fever  the  body  should  be  enveloped 
in  a  sheet  wet  with  a  1 :  1000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  It 
should  be  placed  in  a  hermetically  sealed  casket  and  buried  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible.    The  interment  should,  of  course,  be  private. 

Oare  of  Patient.  Diet. — During  the  eariy  days  of  scariatina,  when 
the  fever  is  high,  milk  constitutes  the  best  and  usually  the  most  accept- 
able diet.  Cool  milk  is  soothing  to  the  throat  and  assuages  the  intense 
thirst  which  is  present  in  severe  cases.  Most  writers  insist  upon  an 
exclusive  milk  diet  throughout  the  entire  febrile  period,  and  many 
counsel  its  continuance  during  the  eariy  convalescent  stage.  When  the 
patient  is  willing  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  maintain  his 
body  weight  there  can  l^  no  objection  to  an  exclusive  milk  diet;  but 
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some  children  ami  many  youths  and  ailults  object  to  the  monotony  of 
an  exclusive  milk  diet.  We  have  had  an  excellent  op])ortutiity  of  judfiing 
of  the  effect  of  diet  in  scarlet  fever.  For  many  years  the  srar1atin& 
patients  in  the  Muuicipal  Hospital  received  an  exclusive  milk  diet 
during  the  febrile  period.  For  the  past  eight  months,  during  wWcH 
time  over  500  patients  were  treated,  the  patients  have  hftfl  a  more 
liberal  dietary.  They  were  encouraged  to  drink  plenty  of  milk,  but 
were  permittee!  as  soon  as  they  cared  to,  to  have  bread  and  butter  with 
their  meals  and  a  simple  pudding  and  stewed  fruit  once  a  day.  We 
found  that  patients  ilesired  nothing  but  the  milk  while  the  temperature 
was  high,  but  that  when  it  became  lower  they  were  eager  to  obtain 
bread  and  butter  in  addition.  Our  patients  appeared  to  progress  just 
as  well  under  the  enlarged  dietary.  Urinarj-  examinations  were  made 
everj-  other  day  and  the  results  compared  with  those  under  the  exclusive 
milk  diet. 

Albuminuria  was  not  more  frequent  in  the  former  than  m  the  lalier 
and  the  renal  complications  altogether  were  of  a  mild  character.  W'f 
present  these  facts  for  what  they  are  worth.  It  is  a  hardship  for  some 
patients  to  be  denied  solid  food  for  weeks,  and  they  may  as  a  result 
receive  an  insufficient  amount  of  nourishment.  We  have  never  seeo 
the  above  diet  do  any  harm. 

Caiger"  allows  patients,  during  the  febrile  stage,  milk  with  eggs  beaten 
up,  broths,  and  calves-foot  jelly.  When  the  temperature  falls  he  jM-rmiti 
eggs,  custard,  light  puddings,  and  bread  and  butter.  Rtpe  and  succulent 
fruit  is  given  at  any  time  throughout  the  illness.  Caiger  slate.'i  that 
there  is  no  risk,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  inducing  a  nephritis  by  permiltin|f 
these  articles  of  food  to  be  takeji. 

Our  present  practice  is  to  use  an  exclusive  milk  diet  in  infants  and 
very  young  children  and  in  cases  of  nephritis,  but  to  allow  older  children 
and  adults  a  little  more  latitude.  The  latter  frequently  request  light 
solid  foods,  and  we  believe  that  when  there  is  an  appetite  for  such 
articles  they  do  no  harm. 

Confinement  to  bed  should  be  enforced  during  the  febrile  period,  and, 
during  cold  and  inclement  weather,  in  severe  cases  for  a  week  or 
more  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever.  Young  and  restless  children 
whose  actions  cannot  be  well  controlled  had  better  be  kept  in  bed 
from  three  to  four  weeks,  or  until  the  liability  of  nephritis  has  passed. 

While  it  is  generally  believed  that  "catching  cold"  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  as  a  factor  in  nephritis,  Griffith  states  that  chilling  of  the 
surface  certainly  acts  as  a  powerful  accessory  cause  in  the  production 
of  complications. 

The  detention  of  the  patient  in  his  bed  or  room  will  be  influenced 
by  the  age  of  the  individual,  the  season,  and  other  factors  which  the 
discretion  of  the  physician  must  solve. 

In  view  of  the  liability  to  kidney  complications,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  skin,  which  is  an  important  eliminatory  organ,  in  a  functionally 

'  1^.  oil.,  p.  170. 
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active  state.  All  clinicians  are  agreed  as  to  the  advisability  of  employing 
sponge  baths;  tepid  water  is  preferably  used  and  should  be  applied 
twice  daily.  In  addition  to  promoting  gentle  diaphoresis  these  baths 
subserve  the  ends  of  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

To  lessen  the  tension  of  the  skin  and  allay  itching  the  inunction  of 
some  unguentous  substance  is  desirable.  We  have  for  years  employed 
cacao-butter  for  this  purpose  and  have  found  it  cleanly  and  agreeable 
alike  to  nurses  and  patients.  When  much  itching  is  present  a  1  per  cent, 
menthol  or  2  per  cent,  carbolic  ointment  may  be  used. 

Inunctions  of  salves  containing  oil  of  eucalyptus,  ichthyol,  certain 
silver  salts,  and  many  other  substances  have  from  time  to  time  been 
lauded  as  possessing  special  therapeutic  virtues. 

Medical  Treatment. — It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  we  possess 
no  medicament  capable  of  directly  influencing  or  abridging  the  course 
of  scarlet  fever.  Our  therapeutic  efforts  must  be  directed  toward 
combating  excessive  development  of  the  symptoms  and  toward  prevent- 
ing and  modifying  complications.  The  treatment  is,  therefore,  purely 
symptomatic  in  character. 

In  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  special  medication  is  often  unnecessary, 
the  disease  progressing  to  a  favorable  termination  under  the  influence 
of  proper  hygienic  care  and  nursing. 

During  the  febrile  stage  it  is  customary  to  administer  a  febrifuge 
mixture.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  combination  of  the 
liquor  ammonite  acetatis  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  sweetened  with  a 
little  syrup. 

Vomiting,  when  present,  may  be  controlled  by  abstinence  from  food 
and  the  administration  of  fractional  doses  of  calomel.  Constipation 
may  be  corrected  by  the  latter  drug,  or  one  of  the  mild  vegetable 
laxatives. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  some  mild  antiseptic  in  the  throat,  not  only  to 
relieve  the  congestion  and  soreness,  but  to  lessen  secondary  infection 
and  the  liability  of  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  middle  ear. 

Fever. — ^There  are  many  cases  in  which  attention  must  be  directed 
to  the  control  of  high  temperature  and  the  accompanying  nervous 
phenomena.  Scarlet  fever  is  frequently  characterized  by  a  very  high 
initial  pyrexia,  which  tends  in  a  few  days  to  defervesce.  When  the  fever 
is  above  103°  F. ,  and  particularly  when  there  are  severe  nervous  symptoms, 
such  as  headache,  delirium,  stupor,  or  convulsions,  antipyretic  measures 
should  be  employed.  In  the  reduction  of  temperature  preponderant 
reliance  is  now  placed  upon  hydrotherapy.  Different  clinicians  have 
individual  preferences  as  to  the  mode  of  applying  water;  the  methods  in 
vogue  are  tepid  sponge  baths,  cold  sponge  baths,  wet  or  cold  packs,  and 
warm,  graduated,  or  cold  tub  baths.  Ice-bags  and  I^iter's  coils  are 
also  employed. 

The  routine  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  with  cold  tub  baths,  as  in  the 
case  of  typhoid  fever,  has  not  met  with  general  favor.  They  may  be 
employed  in  cases  accompanied  by  great  hyperpyrexia,  provided  there 
is  no  pronounced  cardiac  depression.     Cold  baths  are  not  borne  well 
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by  infants  or  very  young  children,  and  should  not  be  used  tn  such 
cases. 

In  cases  of  average  severity  with  high  fever,  sponging  with  cold  water, 
with  or  without  alcohol,  will  usually  suffice  to  keep  the  tvmpenture 
within  proper  bounds.  If  this  does  not  control  the  fever  and  nen'oi» 
.symptoms,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  cold  pack,  which  has  a  more  prcK 
nouneed  antipyretic  influence.  In  milder  cases  it  may  be  all  siiffidenl 
to  keep  an  ice-bag  or  cold  coils  applied  to  the  bead. 

Warm  tub  baths  of  about  the  temperature  of  95"  F.  are  recommcn<i«l 
by  many  physicians.  These  will  frequently  reduce  a  high  temperature, 
and  are  more  acceptable  to  the  patient  and  the  members  of  his  family 
than  cold  baths;  or  the  graduated  bath  may  l>e  used,  the  temperature 
gradually  being  lowered  until  the  desired  reduction  in  the  fever  is 
accomplbhed. 

Tlie  old  superstition  about  baths  being  dangerous  and  causing 
patients  to  "catch  cold"  has  been  dissipated,  and  a  complete  unanimity 
of  sentiment  now  exists  among  physician.s  aa  to  the  desirability  of  using 
baths  of  one  kind  or  another  in  scarlet  fever. 

Medicinal  antip)Telics  are  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  tiowadkVM. 
The  general  feeling  is  that  they  sre  dangerous  in  large  doses  and  in- 
etfective  in  small  amounts.  Phenacetin  in  small  doses  (2  tn  3  grains) 
may  be  given  as  an  adjunct  to  hydrotherapy  in  bad  ca^cs,  or  to  relieve 
headache  and  nervous  symptoms  in  milder  cases.  Antipyrin  and 
acetanilid  are  not  in  favor,  as  they  are  apt  to  cause  too  much  cardiac 


Tbrokt. — Where  the  throat  shows  but  slight  involvement  mild  anti- 
septic fluids  miiy  Iw  employed,  either  in  the  form  of  a  spray  or  a  gargle. 
For  this  purpose  a  weak  Dobcll  solution  or  a  Milulion  of  ijoric  acid 
or  chlorate  of  potash  may  be  employed.  Very  young  children  cannot 
use  a  gargle,  and  often  vigorously  object  to  efforts  at  swabbing  or  spray- 
ing the  throat.  Where  the  physical  resistance  is  so  pronounced  as  to 
exhaust  the  child  the  procedure  is  of  doubtful  advantage  and  had 
better  be  discontinued.  In  the  anginose  variety  of  the  disease  it  is 
equally  important  to  cleanse  the  nares  and  throat  and  to  avoid  an 
exhausting  resistance.  A  firm  and  skilful  nurse  is  of  grea  assistance 
under  such  circumstances. 

When  the  throat  is  severely  involved  and  a  streptococcus  pseudo- 
membrane  is  present,  systematic  and  vigorous  treatment  is  indicated. 
Not  only  does  the  pharyngeal  inflammation  tend  to  spread  to  the  nares 
and  middle  ear,  but  a  general  infection  is  apt  to  result  from  strepto- 
coccic absorption. 

In  these  cases  the  throat  should  Iw  frequently  sprayed  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  plain  or  dilute<l,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  degree  of  inflammation  present  in  the  fauces. 

In  septic  cases  with  ulceration  of  some  of  the  soft  tissues,  Caiger* 
speaks  in  tenns  of  high  praise  of  a  strongly  ucid  solution  of  chlorate  of 
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potash  containing  a  large  amount  of  free  chlorine/  The  throat  and 
nose  are  irrigated  with  this  fluid  by  means  of  a  soft-rubber  syringe 
with  a  vulcanite  nozzle,  the  head  being  held  over  a  basin  with  the 
mouth  kept  open. 

Caiger  says:  "No  amount  of  gargling,  spraying,  or  swabbing  can 
compare  with  it  (this  method)  in  point  of  efficacy.'* 

Forchheimer  speaks  highly  of  direct  applications  to  the  throat  by 
means  of  a  swab  saturated  with  I^oeffler's  iron-toluol  solution.  This 
should  be  applied  once  or  twice  a  day  and  held  in  contact  with  the 
diseased  parts  for  a  little  while  to  secure  the  best  results.  In  cases  of 
extensive  streptococcic  exudate  in  the  throat  this  writer  counsels  the 
use  of  antistreptococcus  serum,  which,  he  believes,  will  occasionally 
improve  the  local  symptoms  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Pumlant  Rhinitis. — Purulent  rhinitis  in  scarlet  fever  is  apt  to  accom- 
pany severe  throat  involvement.  The  extension  of  the  suppurative 
inflammation  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  increases  the  1  ability  to 
general  sepsis  and  augments  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  A  sanious,  sero- 
purulent  discharge  issues  from  the  nostrils  in  great  quantities.  The 
efforts  of  the  nurse  must  be  directed  toward  systematic  and  frequent 
cleansing  of  the  nasal  cavities.  But  this  must  be  done  with  great  care 
and  gentleness.  The  forcible  projection  of  liquids  into  the  nose  will 
do  harm,  as  will,  likewise,  the  use  of  strong  and  irritating  antiseptics. 
It  has  been  our  custom  to  have  the  nose  gently  irrigated  with  a  warm 
saline  solution;  this  is  done  with  a  small  glass  piston-syringe  with  a 
blunt  end.  In  obstinate  cases  we  have  recently  employed  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  argyrol,  one  of  the  newer  silver  compounds.  This  remedy 
has  lessened  the  profuse  discharge  and  has  led  to  a  healthier  condition 
of  the  parts. 

Patients  with  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  soft  palate  or  tonsils  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  recover.  Apart  from  the  stronger  remedies  referred  to 
in  the  treatment  of  membranous  angina,  one  may,  :n  this  condition, 
employ  a  warm  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  1:2000.  In 
circumscribed  gangrenous  patches  we  have  frequently  applied  the 
tincture  of  iodine  with  good  results. 

Noma. — Noma  is  fortunately  an  uncommon  complication  of  scarlet 
fever.  WTien  the  condition  is  still  in  its  incipiency  the  pultaceous  deposit 
upon  the  mucous  surface  should  be  scraped  away  with  a  curette  and  the 
base  thoroughly  cauterized  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  This  had  better 
l)e  done  under  the  use  of  ether,  which  can  be  given  in  just  sufficient 
quantity  to  benumb  the  patient's  sensibilities.  If  the  cutaneous  surface 
becomes  attacked,  free  excision  will  be  found  to  be  a  not  too  radical 
procedure. 

Glands. — ^The  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  commonly  attain  the 
greatest  size  and  most  frequently  undergo  suppuration.     Glandular 

>  According  to  Caiger  th<  solution  is  prepared  by  pourinf^  strong  hydrochloric  acid  upon  powdered 
chlorate  of  potaah  in  a  large,  stoppered  bottle.  The  proportions  advised  are  5  roininiM  of  strong 
acid  to  9  grains  of  the  salt,  with  sufficient  water  to  malce  an  ounce.  The  solution  Is  of  a  greenish 
color,  and  has  a  strong  chlorine  odor. 
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abscess  may  be  expected  in  nearly  all  cases  of  anginose  scarlatina.  In 
the  beginning  an  ice-bag  should  be  applied  about  the  neck.  A  sjierinJ 
bag  miinufactiired  for  this  purpose  buttons  around  the  neck  and  krcps 
the  ice  in  close  apposition  with  the  affected  glands.  A  piece  of  (iannel 
should  be  interposed  between  the  bag  and  the  skui.  A  dried  pigs 
bladder  filled  with  small  pieces  of  ice  will  answer  the  purpose  when  an 
ice-bag  is  not  available. 

If,  despite  the  application  of  cold,  the  glaud  increases  in  size  and 
suppuration  becomes  inevitable,  heat  should  be  substituted.  Flaxseed 
poultices,  rendered  antiseptic  by  having  incoqiorated  in  them  a  1:4000 
solution  of  corrosive  subUmate,  hasten  the  suppurative  process,  (.'pan 
the  first  suspicion  of  pus  formation  an  incision  into  the  gland  should 
be  made  and  free  drainage  established.  It  is  better  to  lance  premalurelr 
than  to  delay  too  long,  for  inflammation  may  spread  to  the  periglandular 
tissues.  \\'hen  cellular  infiltration  takes  place  free  incisions  should  lie 
made,  even  though  no  pus  focus  can  be  demonstrated,  for  by  this  means 
the  deep-burrowing  pus  which  forms  later  may  be  anticipated  and  the 
most  fatal  of  complications — Ludwig's  angina — may  l>e  prevented. 

The  Ears  .-^Inasmuch  as  otitis  media  is  an  extremely  common  com- 
plication of  scarlet  fever,  it  should  be  guarded  against  as  much  as 
possible  and  the  condition  promptly  met  when  it  develops.  The  pmphy- 
iactic  treatment  relates  to  those  measures  which  are  designetl  to  keep 
the  nasopharynx  clean  and  free  of  infective  secretions.  ViTiile  this 
object  is  a  laudable  one,  no  treatment  will,  in  bad  cases,  prevent  the 
development  of  otitis  media.  Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Usbility 
to  ear  complications  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  invoh'e- 
ment  of  the  throat  and  nose. 

Pain  in  the  ear  is  best  relieved  by  the  application  of  heat;  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  syringing  gently  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  bome, 
or,  better  still,  by  the  use  of  external  dry  heat.  The  hot-water  bag  or 
hot  salt  or  bran  bag  may  be  placed  against  the  ear.  Dench  suggests 
beating  a  little  salt  in  the  tip  of  a  Idd-glove  finger  and  thrusting  the 
same  into  the  ear.  The  instillation  of  a  few  drops  of  a  warm  4  per  cent 
solution  of  cocaine  is  advised  by  some  writers. 

^Vhen  the  pain  continues  despite  these  measures,  suppuration  is 
probable.  If  upon  inspection  of  the  tympanic  membrane  bulging  is 
seen,  an  incision  should  be  made  to  evacuate  the  pus.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  very  young  children,  in  whom  otitis 
is  commonest,  the  small  size  of  the  canal  and  the  restlessness  of  the 
patient  make  aural  inspection  and  paracentesis  extremely  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory.  Furthermore,  spontaneous  rupture  is  the  rule  in  these 
cases,  and  may  be  the  first  evidence  of  involvement  of  the  ears- 
After  drainage  is  established  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  external 
au<litor^'  meatus  clean  and  free  of  pus.  Various  liquids  are  advised, 
such  as  1:5000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  1  in  4  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  etc.  We  have 
found  boiled  water  containing  a  little  carbolic  soapsuds  veiy  useful. 
All  solutions  should  be  used  warm  and  injected  gently  with  a  soft-nibber 
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bulb  ear  syringe.  The  meatus  should  not  be  plugged  with  cotton. 
Sudden  rise  of  temperature  indicates  a  stoppage  of  drainage  or  extension 
of  inflammation  to  adjacent  structures.  Any  swelling  in  the  mastoid 
region  should  be  promptly  and  freely  incised  and  proper  drainage 
maintained.  There  should  be  no  hesitancy  about  entering  the  mastoid 
antrum  if  the  bone  exhibits  evidence  of  disease.  In  all  such  cases  the 
services  of  an  aural  surgeon  should  be  called  into  requisition. 

Joints. — Scarlatinal  synovitis  or  arthritis  (scarlatinal  rheumatism) 
calls  for  both  local  and  constitutional  treatment.  Physicians  are  not 
all  in  accord  as  to  the  value  of  the  salicylates  in  inflamed  joints  in  this 
disease,  although  many  testify  to  their  efficiency.  Where  the  joint 
involvement  is  pronounced  they  should  be  given  a  trial;  if  no  improve- 
ment is  noted,  or  if  the  stomach  is  deranged  or  the  heart  depressed, 
their  adm  nistration  had  better  be  interrupted.  The  inflamed  joints 
should  be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine,  surrounded  by  cotton-wool 
and  bandaged  with  a  flannel  bandage.  Increase  of  fever,  chills  and 
sweats,  with  aggravation  of  the  local  symptoms,  indicate  the  presence 
of  pus  in  the  joints.  The  joints  should  be  incised,  through  and  through 
drainage  established,  and  the  cavity  washed  out  with  antiseptic  solutions. 
When  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  pus,  the  aspirating  needle  may 
be  used  and  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  drawn  out.  When  streptococci 
are  present  in  the  synovial  fluid  the  use  of  antistreptococcic  serum  is 
advised.  During  convalescence  from  articular  complications  care  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  mobihty  of  the  joint  by  gentle  massage  and 
passive  movements.  In  all  cases  of  joint  involvement  the  heart  should 
be  carefully  watched,  for  cardiac  complications  are  much  more  common 
under  these  circumstances. 

Kidneys. — Nephritis  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  serious 
complications  of  scarlet  fever.  It  not  infrequently  occurs  in  mild  cases, 
at  a  time  when  the  patient  is  considered  almost  well.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  patients  in  bed  for  at  least  three  weeks,  as  it  is  during  the  third 
week  of  the  disease  that  nephritis  is  most  frequently  discovered.  The 
urine  should  be.  examined  each  day  for  both  albumen  and  tube  casts. 
Ordinarily  the  chemical  and  microscopic  examinations  of  the  urine 
will  enable  one  to  determine  the  onset  of  a  nephritis.  In  rare  cases 
sudden  and  alarming  symptoms  may  develop  without  the  previous 
occurrence  of  albuminuria.  It  is  of  importance,  where  nephritis  is 
suspected,  to  have  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted  in  each  twenty-four 
hours  carefully  measured.  Pallor,  puffing  of  the  face,  and  elevation 
of  temperature  are  among  the  early  clinical  evidences  of  oncoming 
nephritis. 

When  albumin  is  found  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  kept  warm  and  equable.  The  diet  should  be 
restricted  to  milk,  which,  with  water,  the  patient  should  be  encouraged 
to  drink  in  large  quantities.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open 
and  the  action  of  the  skin  encouraged  by  daily  warm  baths.  Under  this 
simple  regimen  the  vast  majority  of  cases  will  make  a  good  recovery. 

If  the  urine  is  reduced  in  quantity  and  the  symptoms  do  not  improve, 
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&  more  active  treatment  should  be  pursued.  We  have  found  ihc  uar  of 
a  diuretic  mixture  containing  infusion  of  digitalis  and  acetate  of  potash 
of  especial  value.  Calomel  may  be  given  in  sufficient  dosa^^e — almat 
i  gr.  three  times  a  day- — to  produce  two  or  three  movements  a  day; 
this  drug  has  the  advantage  of  increasing  renal  secretion  n(  the 
same  time.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  place  over  the  kidneys  a  warm 
poultice  composed  of  1  part  of  ground  mustard  to  15  parts  of  Hanteed 
meal.     This  should  be  renewed  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Vomiting,  flushed  face,  and  a  high-tension  pulse  indicate  lh«  use 
of  nitroglycerin.  This  dnig  may  be  adminislereil  to  chihlrcn  in  the 
dosage  of  ^j^ff  to  5^,5  gr.  every  few  hours  until  the  physiological  effect 
is  produced. 

The  development  of  unemic  svmptoms  such  as  twitchings.  delirium, 
or  stupor  necessitates  vigorous  treatment.  Free  but  not  excessive 
catharsis  should  be  produced  by  calomel  or  salines.  The  patient  .thouM 
be  given  a  hot  pack  or  a  hot  vapor  or  kol-air  bath.  In  using  the  pack 
the  patient  is  enveloped  in  a  blanket  which  is  wrung  out  of  water  of 
100°  F.  temperature ;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  dry  blanket  and  this  in  turn 
by  a  rubber  mackintosh.  After  free  sweating  is  induced,  the  blankets 
can  be  removed  and  the  patient  rubiaed  dry.  'ITie  ho'  pack  may  be 
used  twice  a  day. 

In  the  hot  air  liafh  the  patient  is  enveloped  in  blankets  l»ptweeD 
the  folds  of  which  are  placed  hot  bricks  or  bottles.  \Miere  iheae 
measures  do  not  suffice,  pjloi'arpine  may  be  given  h^'podermically. 
The  dose  varies  from  d'ii  pr.  to  yg  gr.  according  to  age;  for  a  child  Btb 
years  of  age  ^  gr.  may  be  gi\'en.  Owing  to  the  frequent  depressing 
effect  of  this  drug  in  children  its  administration  hail  belter  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  alcoholic  stimulation.  It  is  advised  that  pilocarpine 
be  withheld  in  cases  in  which  there  is  profuse  bronchial  secretion,  to 
avoid  a  possible  pulmonary  oedema. 

If  convulsions  develop  the  hydrate  of  chloral  should  be  given  either 
by  the  mouth  or  bowel.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  b  often 
of  great  value.  If  the  convulsive  seizures  are  persistent  they  should  be 
controlled  by  inhalations  of  chloroform.  In  desperate  cases  it  is  well 
to  perform  venesection  and  follow  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  intra- 
venous injection  of  salt  solution. 

Alarming  symptoms  may  result  from  oedema  of  the  lungs  or  from 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  pleural  or  pericardial  sac.  These  conditions 
must  be  borne  in  mind  and  carefully  wa  ched  for. 

A  certain  degree  of  arnemia  is  apt  to  follow  severe  cases  of  nephritis. 
For  this  condition  iron  in  the  form  of  Basham's  mixture  will  be  found 
to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

After  a  severe  nephritis  great  care  should  be  exercised  oonceming 
the  patient's  diet  and  hygiene.  The  urine  should  be  carefully  examined 
at  frequent  intervals.  If  albuminuria  persists  and  becomes  subacute, 
the  child  should,  if  possible,  be  sent  to  a  warm  climate,  where  he  should 
remain  during  the  winter  months.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  patient  against  exposure. 
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The  Heart. — In  severe  cases  of  scarlet  fever  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  support  a  flagging  heart.  When  the  first  sound  is  weak  or  the  pulse 
is  rapid,  small,  or  irregular,  cardiac  stimulation  is  imperative.  The 
majority  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  will  not  require  the  use  of  alcohol, 
but  one  should  not  hesitate  to  use  a  good  brandy  or  whiskey  in  full 
doses  when  the  heart  gives  evidence  oJF  failing  power.  Digitalis  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  when  the  stomach  is  tolerant.  When  digitalis 
is  not  well  borne,  strophanthus  may  be  substituted.  Strychnine  in  y^ 
*^  T^Q  P*-  doses  will  often  be  found  valuable.  When  the  peripheral 
circulation  is  feeble,  resort  may  be  had  to  hypodermics  of  nitroglycerin, 
^'  tJit  *o  TOir>  every  few  hours.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  camphor 
dissolved  in  ether  or  almond  oil  may  tide  over  a  threatened  collapse. 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  develop  most  commonly  in  association 
with  scarlatinal  rheumatism.  Involvement  of  the  joints  should  cause 
one  to  be  vigilant  concerning  cardiac  complications.  Upon  the  first 
suspicion  of  valvular  trouble  an  ice-bag  should  be  placed  over  the  heart 
and  the  salicylates  should  be  cautiously  administered  or  continued  if 
they  were  previously  being  used.  The  patient  should  be  kept  at  perfect 
rest  in  a  horizontal  position.  We  have  seen  sudden  dilatation  of  the 
heart  result  from  the  patient  sitting  up.  If  pericarditis  with  effusion 
is  present,  it  may  become  necessary  to  attempt  an  evacuation  of  the 
pericardial  fluid. 

Gastrointestinal  Tract. — ^The  early  vomiting  is  seldom  persistent; 
when  treatment  is  necessary,  abstinence  from  food,  the  swallowing  of 
pellets  of  ice,  and  the  administration  of  fractional  doses  of  calomel  will 
control  the  emesis.  Early  diarrhoea  need  not  be  interfered  with  if  it  is 
mild.  If  it  is  severe  it  may  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  bismuth,  vegetable 
astringents,  and,  if  necessary,  opium.  The  same  treatment  should  be 
applie<l  to  profuse  bowel  movements  developing  late  in  the  disease. 
If  the  inflammation  is  in  the  large  intestines,  irrigation  of  the  colon 
with  a  warm  saline  solution  or  mild  astringents  and  antiseptics  wil'  be 
found  useful. 

Purpura. — Hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  from  the  nose,  mouth, 
kidneys,  bowels,  etc.,  may  develop  during  the  second  or  third  week  of 
scarlet  fever.  The  patients  become  extremely  ancemic  and  may  die 
from  the  loss  of  blood.  In  a  case  under  our  care  of  purpura  with  epis- 
taxis  and  bleeding  from  the  mouth  and  kidneys,  the  patient  gradually 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  rapid  improvement  followed  the  administra- 
tion of  turpentine.  Five  minims  of  turpentine  were  given  in  an  emul- 
sion of  acacia  and  elixir  of  orange,  every  two  or  three  hours..  The 
hemorrhage  stopped  in  less  than  a  day  and  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery,  the  previously  existing  nephritis  not  being  aggravated  by  the 
turpentine.  This  drug  is  highly  recommended  in  purpura  by  Crocker, 
of  London.  Ferruginous  preparations  are  indicated  in  the  anaemia  that 
follows  these  attacks 

Malignant  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  characterized  by  a  mottled  and 
cyanotic  surface,  cold  extremities,  with  or  without  high  internal  fever 
(as  indicated  by  the  rectal  temperature),  require  vigorous  stimulation. 
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A  hot  mustard  bath  shoulil  be  given  to  increase  the  periph«rft)  circaUfKm 
and  lessen  internal  congestion.  Trousseau  counselled  the  use  of  aramooia 
and  musk  in  this  condition.  Jacobi  advises  the  use  of  ammoi lis,  musk, 
and  camphor,  and  considers  these  drugs  superior  to  alcohol.  He  &bo 
recommends  in  these  cases,  when  the  temperature  is  low,  the  use  of 
morphine  in  doses  of  ^-/j  to  t,',,  of  a  grain,  repeated  according  to  effccL 

In  malignant  attacks  and  also  when  uraemia  is  threatened  it  is  advis- 
able to  employ  subcutaneous  or  irUravenovs  injections  of  a  decinormal 
saline  solution  (y^  percent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  sleriliMil 
water);  200  to  500  c.c.  may  be  injected  in  a  child.  In  unemia  the 
injection  may  be  preceded  by  venesection. 

Serotherapy. — ^C>n  account  of  the  great  frequency  with  which  strepto- 
cocci are  found  in  the  throat  and  in  various  organs  which  are  the  seat 
of  complications  in  scarlet  fever,  attempts  have  been  made  to  make 
an  anlislreptococcua  serum  to  combat  the  complications  and  even  the 
disease  itself. 

Marmorek  prepared  an  antistreptococcus  serum  which  has  be^ 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  disease.  The  results  are  inconclusive 
and  not  particularly  encouraging.  Josias,  in  1806.  used  the  Marmorek 
serum  at  the  Trousseau  Hospital  with  disappointing  results.  The  senim 
cases  appeared  to  do  no  better  than  a  control  series  of  cases  receiving 
no  serum.  Bagin.sky  employed  this  same  serum  without  benefit.  Forch- 
heimer  used  the  senim  as  a  routine  practice  in  a  limited  number  of 
ca.ses  of  scarlet  fever.  The  serum  did  not  affect  the  course  of  the  diseaw 
in  any  way,  but  occasionally  the  local  symptoms  of  streptococcus  an^a 
were  improved  most  remarkably. 

More  recently  Moser'  has  employed  a  new  antistreptococcus  serum. 
He  states  that  among  609  ca.ses  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  St.  Aiina  Hospital 
in  Vienna,  81  received  the  serum.  Among  cases  receiving  injections  on 
the  first  and  second  days  of  the  disease  there  was  no  mortality.  Later 
injections  gave  a  gradually  rising  death  rate:  third  day,  14.29  per 
cent.;  fourth  day,  23.88  per  cent.;  fifth  day,  40  per  cent.  Moser  states 
that  the  clinical  symptoms  improve  promptly  after  the  serum  is  intro- 
duced. The  different  pus  processes  and  nephritis  are  lessened  in 
frequency,  but  not  altogether  prevented.  The  mortality  among  400 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  St.  Anna  Kinderspital  in  1901  was  8,9  per 
cent.,  as  against  an  average  mortality  for  scarlatina  of  13.09  per  cent, 
in  other  hospitals  in  Vienna  in  which  serum  was  not  used. 

Baginsky  has  attacked  Moser's  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  hb 
serum.  Baginsky  has  treated  50  cases  of  scarlet  fever  with  a  serum 
made  by  Aronson  from  a  throat  streptococcus,  and  from  one  obtained 
from  bone-marrow  from  a  scarlatinal  subject.  Of  these  58  cases,  3  died, 
giving  a  mortality  of  4.2  per  cent.  Including  moribund  cases  and  several 
cases  that  died  from  other  causes,  there  were  62  cases  with  7  deaths, 
or  11.3  per  cent,  mortality.  As  compared  with  this  series  there  were 
63  not  treated  by  serum,  of  whom  9  died,  a  mortality  of  17.3  per  cent. 

I  Berliner  kUa.  Wocbeiucbrlfl,  Oclober  20.  IBia,  p.  9W. 
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Baginsky  is  inclined  to  look  favorably  upon  the  serum  treatment, 
although  the  results  thus  far  have  not  been  very  striking. 
'  Use  op  Blood  Serum  op  Convalescents. — ^Roger^  reports  the  case 
of  a  boy,  aged  fifteen  years,  suffering  from  an  extremely  severe  scarlet 
fever,  who  entered  the  hospital  on  the  second  day  of  the  disease.  A 
hypodermoclysis  of  400  grains  of  saline  solution  was  administered. 
The  patient  was  semicomatose,  pulse  120,  respirations  68,  and  temper- 
ature 40.2®  C.  Urine  almost  suppressed.  The  prognosis  was  almost 
hopeless.  A  convalescent  was  bled  and  100  grams  of  blood  recovered. 
This  was  rapidly  defibrinated  and  80  c.c.  injected  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  patient's  abdomen,  after  venesection  had  been  performed  upon  him. 
Five  hours  later  the  patient  was  sleeping  quietly  and  breathing  more 
easily,  but  still  in  a  dangerous  condition,  with  suppression  of  urine. 
Hie  patient  was  given  a  bath  to  reduce  the  temperature  and  saline 
solution  was  again  injected.  The  following  day  the  patient  was  com- 
pletely transformed;  consciousness  returned;  the  patient  spoke  freely, 
felt  well,  and  asked  for  food.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  JRoger 
remarks  that  he  never  saw  such  a  rapid  recovery  after  so  grave  a  case. 

Hiiber  and  BlumenthaP  also  used  human  blood  serum  in  scarlet  fever. 
They  obtained  the  serum  by  venesection  of  convalescents  from  four 
to  twenty-one  days  after  the  subsidence  of  fever.  The  blood  was 
immediately  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  a  sterile  saline  solution 
and  1  per  cent,  of  chloroform  added.  It  was  then  vigorously  shaken 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  then  strained 
through  linen  and  filtered  through  a  Berkefeld-Nordmeyer  apparatus. 
Thirteen  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  injected  with  this  serum,  20  c.c.  to 
40  c.c.  being  employed.  In  only  3  cases  was  a  positive  beneficial  result 
noted;  in  8  cases  the  result  was  not  very  pronounced. 

More  evidence  is  needed  before  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  value  of  this  method  of  treatment. 

Baginsky  has  used  Credo's  ointment  of  colloidal  silver  in  the  treatment 
of  a  number  of  grave  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  The  cases  were  septic  ones 
of  unusual  severity,  and  but  3  out  of  the  13  recovered.  The  results  were 
disappointing  and  serve  to  negative  the  claims  made  for  this  method 
of  treatment. 


m^.,  1896,  Iv.  p.  245;  al«o  Les  maladies  infect.,  p.  1372. 
s  Berliner  kliniscbe  Wochenschrift.  1897,  No.  SI. 


Dafinition. — Measles  is  an  acute,  contagious,  febrile  flisorrler.  rhar^ 
acterized  hy  catarrhal  symptoms  affecting  the  upper  respiratory  Iracl. 
and  an  eruption  of  dusky-red,  slightly  elevated  macules.  The  disease 
cirnmoly  occurs  in  epidemics  and  attacks  for  the  most  part  children; 
one  attack  confers  immimity  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

Synonyms  and  Derivation.— /fH^^ra/n.  morbilli;  French,  la  rou^eoh: 
German,  m-a^ern,  jleckcn:  Italian,  morhilli.  rotalia;  Spanish,  sframpion. 

The  word  measles  is  probably  derived  from  an  old  Enf^li.-th  word, 
masele.t.  Htrsch  calls  attention  to  the  resemblance  to  th«  (iennan 
mwiern  and  the  Sanskrit  vtasura,  meaning  spots.  The  terra  morbilii  is 
derived  from  the  Italian  morbiUo.  which  signifies  the  lUtle  dixeafe.  This 
diminutive  was  doubtless  employed  to  distinguish  measles  from  smaQ- 
jjox,  the  plague,  i7  morbo,  probably  referring  to  the  latter  affection. 

History.— It  is  impossible  to  stale  with  any  degree  of  positivenesa  the 
date  of  origin  of  measles.  Some  writers  have  attempted  lo  prove  that 
measles  existed  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  but  such  an  assertion  does 
not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  eariy 
Roman  physicians.  The  references  in  the  medical  literature  of  this 
period  are  so  vague  as  to  offer  a  very  inadequate  basis  for  the  belief 
that  they  i-efer  to  so  clear-cut  a  disease  as  measles.     Most  writers  concur 

appearance  about  the  tenth  century.  They  appeared  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  coimtries  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  this  region 
to  have  spread  westwardly  throughout  Europe.  The  first  clear  mention 
of  measles  is  attributed  to  that  master  Arabian  physician,  Rhazes,  who 
lived  about  a.d.  910.  His  distinguished  successors,  Ilali  Abbas  and 
Avicenna,  describe<l  measles  under  its  Arabic  designation,  Hasba,  or 
al  kasbet.  The  terra  rubeola  was  later  brought  into  use  by  the  Latin 
translators  of  the  Arabian  writings.  Morbilli  was  very  loosely  applied 
to  many  exanthematous  conditions. 

The  Arabian  physicians  regarded  measles  as  a  variety  of  smallpox. 
Willan'  attempted  to  identify  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  other 
early  writers  references  to  smallpox  and  measles,  and  quotes  the  descrip- 
tion of  Serapion,  an  Arabian  physician.' 

Avicenna  looked  upon  measles  as  a  bilious  smallpox.  Sennertus  in 
1640  proposed  as  a  subject  of  enquiry  the  reason  why  the  disease  in 
some  constitutions  appeared  as  smallpox  and  in  others  as  measles. 

Diemerbroeck,  in  a  po.sthumous  work  published  in  1687,  says:  "The 
matter  by  which  the  measles  is  generated  is  not  so  thick  as  in  the  case 

rk).  edited  by  Aitab)'  Smtlh.  LoudoD,  1B21,  p.  M. 
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of  smallpox.    It  is  drier  and  somewhat  choleric."    He  regarded  measles 
and  smallpox  as  different  varieties  of  the  same  disease. 

Sydenham,  although  a  contemporary  of  the  Dutch  physician  just 
quoted,  was  a  much  closer  observer.  He  carefully  studied  the  symptoms 
of  measles  during  the  epidemic  of  1670-74,  and  his  description  of  the 
disease  (barring  a  few  terms,  for  instance  the  use  of  the  word  pustule) 
compares  not  unfavorably  with  present-day  writings:  /'The  measles 
generally  attack  children.  On  the  first  day  they  have  chills  and  shivers, 
and  are  hot  and  cold  in  turns.  On  the  second  day  they  have  the  fever 
in  full — disquietude,  thirst,  want  of  appetite,  a  white  (but  not  a  dry) 
tongue,  slight  cough,  heaviness  of  the  head  and  eyes,  and  somnolence. 
The  nose  and  eyes  run  continually,  and  this  is  the  surest  sign  of  measles. 
To  this  may  be  added  sneezing,  a  swelling  of  the  eyelids  a  little  before 
the  eruption,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  with  green  stools.  These  appear 
more  especially  during  teething  time.  The  symptoms  increase  until  the 
fourth  day.  Then,  or  sometimes  on  the  fifth,  there  appear  on  the  face 
and  forehead  small  red  spots,  very  like  the  bites  of  fleas.  These  increase 
in  number  and  cluster  together,  so  as  to  mark  the  face  with  large  red 
blotches.  They  are  formed  by  small  papulae,  so  slightly  elevated  above 
the  skin  that  their  prominence  can  hardly  be  detected  by  the  eye,  but 
can  just  be  felt  by  passing  the  fingers  lightly  along  the  skin. 

"  The  spots  take  hold  of  the  face  first,  from  which  they  spread  to 
the  chest  and  belly,  and  afterward  to  the  legs  and  ankles.  On  these 
parts  may  be  seen  broad,  red  maculfe,  on  but  not  above  the  level  of 
the  skin.  In  measles  the  eruption  does  not  so  thoroughly  allay  the 
other  symptoms  as  in  smallpox.  There  is,  however,  no  vomiting  after 
its  appearance;  nevertheless  there  is  slight  cough  instead,  which,  with 
the  fever  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  increases.  There  is  also  a 
running  from  the  eyes,  somnolence,  and  want  of  appetite.  On  the  sixth 
day,  or  thereabouts,  the  forehead  and  face  begin  to  grow  rough  as  the 
pustules  (?)  die  off  and  as  the  skin  breaks.  Over  the  rest  of  the  body 
the  blotches  are  both  very  broad  and  very  red.  About  the  eighth  day 
they  disappear  from  the  face  and  scarcely  show  on  the  rest  of  the  body. 
On  the  ninth  there  are  none  anyA\'here.  On  the  face,  however,  and 
on  the  extremities — sometimes  over  the  trunk — they  peel  off  in  thin, 
mealy,  squamula*,  at  which  time  the  fever,  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  the  cough  are  aggravated." 

To  Sydenham  belongs  the  distinction  of  trenchantly  separating  small- 
pox and  measles.  But  scarlatina  and  measles  were  still  confounded. 
iVenty  years  later  Morton  regarded  measles  and  scarlet  fever  as  due 
to  the  same  miasm;  he  asserted  that  they  bore  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  discrete  and  confluent  smallpox.  Many  writers  of  this  period 
spoke  of  scarlatina  under  the  designation  of  morbilli  confltientes. 

Reports  of  epidemics  which  were  undoubtedly  mealses  were,  according 
to  Fuchs,  published  bv  Forestus  (1563),  Lange  (1565),  Ballonius 
(1574-75),  and  Schenk  (1600). 

As  far  as  any  accurate  knowledge  is  concerned,  measles  is  a  disease  of 
comparatively  modem  origin. 


THE  KTIOLOGT  OP  IkCBASLES. 

Measles  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  ooiitagioiis  of  the  ■ 
exantheniatous  affections.  When  it  breaks  out  in  a  household  or  ai 
institution  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  its  spread,  so  diffusible  h 
the  contagious  principle  which  causes  it.  This  fact  and  the  universal 
susceptibility  to  the  disease  make  measles  the  commonest  malady  to 
which  human  flesh  is' heir.  But  few  persons  go  through  life  withoat 
at  some  time  or  other  passing  through  an  attack  of  measles.  When  it  is 
escaped  during  childhood  it  is  extremely  apt  to  be  contracted  diinng 
adult  life;  in  this  respect  it  differs  markedly  from  scarlatina,  against 
which  most  adults  acquire  an  immunity. 

Wliether  or  not  measles  can  be  successfully  inoculated  still  remains  , 
in  doubt,  despite  the  very  considerable  experimentation  and  literature  i 
on  the  subject. 

In  175S,  Francis  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  attempted  the  inoculation  d'i 
measles  at  the  suggestion  of  Monro.  He  saturated  bits  of  muslin  with  J 
blood  obtained  by  incising  through  the  measle  lesions.  These  were  laid  I 
open  upon  the  excoriated  arms  of  healthy  persons.  In  this 
he  claims  to  have  inoculated  twelve  children,  in  most  cases  with  succeas,  | 
altliough  the  disease  appeared  in  a  mild  fonn.  Pieces  of  mu 
ened  with  the  nasal  secretion  which  were  placed  in  the  nostrils  of  healthy  1 
children  failed  to  produce  the  disease.  Theussink,'  who  attended.] 
Home's  clinics  and  saw  these  experiments,  expresses  doubt  as  to  Home'S'l 
interpretation  of  the  results.  At  Theussink's  suggestion,  his  friend  I 
Themmen  later  repeated  these  inoculations  in  1816  with  negative  results, 

In  IS22  ,'^perari/ii  successfully  inoculated  measles,  and  claims  to  have 
had  the  disease  himself  in  this  manner'.  In  18M,  an  Italian  physician, 
Bufalini,  reported  successful  results  both  of  his  own  and  his  countrymen, 
Locatelli,  Itossi,  and  Figueri;  Horst  and  I'ercival  are  likewise  credited 
with  positive  inoculations. 

In  1842  Katona"  performed  1122  inoculations  in  twenty-sLx  townships 
of  the  Borsoder  Comitates;  93  per  cent,  of  these  were  successful,  the 
attacks  being  of  a  mik]  character.  An  admixture  of  blood  and  the  con- 
tents of  miliary  vesicles  taken  at  the  height  of  the  rash  was  rubbed  into 
excoriations  ma<le  after  the  manner  of  vaccination.  At  the  end  of  seven 
days  fever  and  the  usual  prodromal  symptoms  developed ;  the  eruption 
appeared  two  or  three  days  later,  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after 
the  inoculation. 

Mayr  successfully  inoculated  measles  in  1848  and  in  1852.  He  placed 
freshly  secreted  nasal  mucus  from  a  case  of  measles  in  the  nostrils  of 
two  children  living  at  a  distance  from  one  another.  At  the  end  of  eight 
and  nine  days,  respectively,  catarrhal  symptoms  developed,  followed  in 
a  few  days  by  fever  and  the  eruption.    In  an  article  on  measles'  published 

'  Abbandtung  uberdle  Muiern,  traaslalcd  from  (he  Dutch  br  Dr.  Doden.  orOeitUDgeii. 
■  Nicbricht  von  etner  im  GroB«n  erfblEreleh  vorvinoRiineDeii  ImpTunE  dcr  UtMro  wabrwiil  ttnw 
epIdemlKhen  Verbreltuiig  dentlbaD.  Oslerrelcb.  med.  WoohenubrlH,  1M2,  No,  29.  pp.  WT-tt. 
•  Mij-r'i  article  on  UeuLa  In  Hebn'i  niacuci  of  the  SUn,  18M. 
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in  1866,  Mayr  remarks:  '' Inoculations  with  blood  made  by  myself  in 
1848  and  1852  afforded  negative  results/'  The  use  of  desquamating 
skin  also  failed  to  transmit  the  disease,  as  had  previously  occurred  in 
the  experiments  of  Alexander  Monro.  The  negative  results  in  the 
transmission  of  measles  by  the  inoculation  of  blood,  in  the  hands  of 
Themmen,  Albers,  Mayr,  and  Thomson,  should  cause  us  to  accept  the 
alleged  successful  results  with  some  reservation.  Only  after  there  has 
been  confirmation  by  perfectly  reliable  and  careful  observers,  under 
conditions  that  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  natural  transmission  of 
the  disease,  should  measles  be  regarded  as  an  inoculable  affection. 

The  usual  mode  of  contagion  in  measles  is  by  direct  exposure  to  a 
person  suffering  from  the  disease.  The  contagium  of  measles  differs 
from  that  of  scarlet  fever  in  two  respects — it  is  more  diffusible  and  it  is 
less  tenacious;  the  infection  does  not  tend  to  any  marked  degree  to  cling 
to  objects  or  apartments,  and  transmission  of  the  disease  by  fomites  is, 
therefore,  distinctly  unusual. 

Richard^  claims  that  the  contagium  of  measles  cannot  be  carried  by 
fomites  nor  by  a  protected  person.  Bard'  states  that  the  contagium  of 
measles  does  not  remain  viable  in  a  locality  from  which  patients  have 
removed.  Comby^  says  that  the  genn  of  measles  has  but  little  vitality 
outside  of  the  body,  and  that  every  germ  that  emanates  from  a  measles 
patient  is  dead  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours. 

While  we  are  not  prepared  to  dogmatically  state  that  measles  cannot 
be  carried  by  infected  objects  or  third  persons,  our  experience  is  in 
accord  with  that  of  most  writers  that  such  occurrences  must  be  very 
rare.  Von  Kerchensteiner  calls  attention  to  the  observation  that 
physicians'  children  do  not  as  a  class  contract  measles  earlier  in  life 
than  other  children.  Considering  the  frequent  neglect  of  precautionary 
measures,  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  disease  were  readily  trans- 
missible through  infected  garments. 

Official  reports  of  the  extensive  epidemic  of  measles  in  the  Faroe 
Islands  in  1846  (at  which  time  over  6000  persons  were  attacked)  gave 
no  instances  of  transmission  of  the  disease  by  infected  articles  or  by 
third  persons,  and  this  point  was  carefully  investigated  by  the  physicians 
who  studied  this  epidemic. 

Theussink  states  that  he  knew  of  a  ease  where  the  infection  was 
conveyed  by  a  letter  sent  through  the  post,  and  also  an  instance  where 
it  was  attributed  to  an  engraving  sent  by  mail.  The  negative  evidence 
of  intermediate  infection  is  so  abundant  that  such  cases  must  be  sub- 
stantiated beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  before  they  can  be 
unreservedly  accepted. 

WTien  measles  breaks  out  in  a  family  circle  it  attacks  all  of  the  sus- 
ceptible meml)ers  thereof.  Kindergartens  and  schools  offer  fertile 
opportunity  for  the  dissemination  of  diseases.  Consequently  measles, 
as  well   as   the  other  contagious  diseases  of  children,  is   much  more 

1  Therapeutic  Gazette.  July  If,  188A. 

*  Revoe  d'hyglone  et  de  Police  Sanitaire,  May  20, 1891. 

*  Trait6  dei  mal.  do  renfance. 
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common  Huring  the  peritxJs  of  the  year  that  these  institutions  an  !■>  I 


Susceptibility  to  measles  is  praclically  universal.  AH  mankind,  J 
almost  without  exception,  will  take  (he  disease  when  exposcil  to  it.  * 
Tlie  temporary  insusceptibility  exhibited  by  verj'  young  infanti  wil  | 
be  referred  to  later. 

One  of  the  roost  remarkable  and  instructive  epidemics  of  mea.<>ks 
in  history  is  that  which  visited  the  Faroe  Islands  in  1846.'  These 
islands  had  been  free  from  measles  since  1781,  a  period  of  sixty-five 
years.  The  disease  was  introduced  by  a  Danish  cabinetmaker  who  had 
liecome  infected  in  Copenhagen.  On  his  arrival  at  Thorshavn,  the  chirf  . 
port  of  the  islands,  he  communicated  the  disease  to  two  friends.  These  J 
persons  gave  rise  to  an  epidemic  which  in  a  short  space  of  time  attacked 
over  6000  subjects  out  of  a  population  of  77S2.  Persons  of  all  ages  were 
stricken  and  almost  every  household  was  converted  into  a  hospital. 
The  old  inhabitants  who  had  passed  through  an  attack  as  children  in 
17S1  alone  esca[)ed.  Not  one  old  person  who  was  expostni  to  the 
infection,  and  was  unprotected  by  previous  attack,  failed  to  take  the 
disease. 

That  certain  individuals  may  exhibit  a  lcm.}x>rarif  itnmimiiy  against 
measles  is  recognized  by  most  writers,  Thomas  says:  "I  obsen'ed, 
during  an  epidemic  among  about  130  cases,  5  children,  2  of  whom  were 
boys  of  two  and  three  years,  evince  an  immunity  during  tbb  epidemic, 
while  2,  boys  of  eight  and  twelve  years,  and  a  girl  of  nine  years  bad  J 
evinced  it  as  well  during  previous  ones."  I 

Hoif  makes  mention  of  3  men,  acting  as  nurses  in  the  epidemic  d' 
lS4fi  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  who  renutined  exempt,  but  who  contracted 
the  diseas  '  when  it  recurreil  in  the  islands  in  lN7-"i. 

Spiess'  states  that  a  number  of  children,  varjing  in  age  from  four  to 
seventeen  years,  after  having  been  previously  exposed  to  measles  without 
contracting  it,  fell  ill  in  2  cases  after  seven  weeks,  in  1  after  two 
months,  in  4  after  two  and  a  half  months,  and  in  1  after  five  months. 

Moore*  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  who,  passing  through  two  epidemics 
of  measles  with  impunity,  fell  ill  during  a  third  and  gave  the  disease  to 
a  younger  brother,  who  at  the  time  of  the  first  invasion  was  not  bom, 
but  who  had  successfully  resisted  the  second  one. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  temporarily  absent  susceptibility,  but  it 
is  quite  analogous  to  that  observed  in  suckling  infants. 

The  presence  of  an  acute  disease  is  apt  to  temporarily  diminish 
susceptibility  to  measles,  or,  when  the  infection  is  received,  to  postpone 
its  outbreak  until  convalescence  from  the  first  disease.  This  is  true  of 
most  of  tbe  exanthematous  affections.  The  susceptibility  to  measles 
may  even  be  temporarily  aljolished  during  the  existence  of  another  acute 
malady.    An  instance  of  this  has  recently  attracted  our  attention. 

I  Thli  remarkable  epidemic  nu  earefutly  atudlcd  and  reported  bj  Panum,  who  iritiud  MTCDtMD 
of  Uie  Iwent]' lilandiior  Ibe  ([roupdurtng  a  period  of  four  montbi.  A  laler  epidemic  Id  ISiiwtm 
awiduoiiBly  iDTesllgaud  bj  E.  M.  UolT:  SuadbedKollegleU  Aanberetnlng  for  18TS. 

'  QuoMd  by  TboRui,  loc.  clt.  '  Quoted  bjr  ThoDUU,  toc.  d(. 
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A  boy,  aged  five  years,  was  believed  to  be  suflFering  from  smallpox  and 
was  sent  into  the  wards  of  the  Municipal  Hospital  devoted  to  this  dis- 
ease. On  making  our  rounds  we  discovered  that  the  boy  had  measles 
at  the  height  of  the  eruptive  stage  and  not  smallpox;  he  was  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  other  quarters.  He  had  been  in  the  ward  about 
fifteen  hours;  m  this  same  ward  were  about  fifteen  children,  from  a  few 
months  to  twelve  years  of  age,  suflFering  from  smallpox  in  its  various 
stages.  Some  of  these  children  later  succumbed  to  smallpox,  but  not 
one  contracted  measles. 

Age. — Measles  most  commonly  attacks  individuals  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  ten  years.  This  age  incidence  is  determined  by  several 
factors — an  almost  universal  vulnerability  to  the  disease,  a  diminished 
susceptibility  during  the  first  year  of  life,  and  the  immunity  conferred 
by  one  attack.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  infants  under  one  year  of 
age  and  particularly  those  under  six  months  will  commonly  escape 
measles  when  exposed  to  the  disease.  This  is  equally  true  of  i-ubella, 
and,  in  a  measure,  true  also  of  scarlet  fever.  This  immunity  is  not 
absolute,  but  only  relative.  There  are  numerous  records  of  infants  of 
tender  age  who  have  contracted  measles,  but  under  six  months  they 
are  very  apt  to  resist  the  infection  altogether. 

Pfeilsticker*  reports  an  interesting  epidemic  of  measles  occurring  in 
Hagelloch,  near  Tubingen,  in  which  188  out  of  197  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  contracted  the  disease.  Seven  of  the  children 
were  under  six  months  of  age  and  all  of  this  number  remained  well. 
Of  10  infants  between  six  months  and  one  year,  9  contracted  measles. 
This  experience  would  tend  to  show  that  infants  under  six  months  of 
age  are  very  much  more  immune  than  those  a  few  months  older. 

I>e  Barbillier,^  in  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  the  Foundling  Hospital 
at  Bordeaux,  noted  but  7  cases  among  40  children  under  one  year  of 
age.  Mayr  reports  that  of  10  newborn  and  suckling  infants  exposed 
to  the  disease,  but  1  contracted  it. 

The  susceptibility,  then,  to  measles  is  largely  in  abeyance  during  the 
first  six  months  of  life;  after  this  period  it  gradually  increases  so  that 
after  the  first  year  the  temporary  immunity  has  entirely  vanished. 

Measles  may  in  extremely  rare  cases  be  contracted  during  intra- 
uterine existence,  and  children  may  be  born  with  fully  developed  erup- 
tions. After  careful  search  of  the  literature  Thomas  was  able  to  find 
but  6  properly  authenticated  instances  of  this  occurrence.  Numerous 
authors  refer  to  congenital  measles,  but  the  facts  in  many  cases  render 
the  diagnosis  doubtful.  Several  authors  cited  by  Thomas  record  cases 
which  l>ear  the  stamp  of  genuineness.  Clarus  reported  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  I>eipzig  that  he  had  seen  the  eruption  of  measles  quite  plainly 
on  a  foetus  the  mother  of  which  had  died  during  the  exfoliative  stage  of 
the  disease.  Hedrich  speaks  of  a  female  child  born  on  the  fourth  day 
of  an  attack  of  measles  in  the  mother  that  was  covered  with  the  measles 
exanthem  and  had  catarrhal  symptoms,  sneezing,  coughing,  and  inflamed 

1  Beithige  ziir  Pathologle  der  Mascm,  etc.,  Tiibingen,  1863. 
s  Quoted  by  Thomas,  loc.  cit. 
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eyelids.  Vogel,  Guersent,  Hildanus,  Lidelius,  Michaelsoii,  Seidlc. 
Ballantyne,  and  others  have  also  reported  cases  which  in  all  numlwr 
about  20,  The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  could  be  controlled,  as  Tlioma 
suggests,  by  noting  the  susceptibility  or  immunity  of  these  chihircn  i 
later  years.  He  reports  an  attack  of  measles  in  a  woman  five  montbfl 
pregnant,  in  which  the  susceptibility  of  the  foetus  was  not  aifectftl,  fof 
the  child  contracted  measles  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 

Von  Jiirgensen  says:  "The  poison  must  be  able  to  pass  tlmmgh  the 
placenta.  It  is  presumed  that  the  chil<i  becomes  infected  very  soon  after 
the  disease  organisms  have  attacked  the  mother,  since  tlie  diseaae 
presents  the  same  stage  of  development  in  mother  and  child  at  the  time 
of  the  latter's  birth," 

Hoff,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  "without  exception  evcryliwly 
bom  in  the  year  1S46  whose  mother,  according  to  her  own  statement  and 
as  affirmed  by  comparison  with  the  church  records,  coiitraetrd  tiiea-stu 
during  pregnancy,  was  attacked  by  the  disease,  if  exposed  to  it.  at  ih* 
time  of  the  epidemic  of  1875."  Hoff  states  that  this  was  true  nt>  matter 
what  month  of  pregnancy  the  mother  happened  to  l>e  in  when  abc  wu 
suffering  from  the  measles.  This  experience  throws  a  IIo<»"l  of  light 
upon  the  question  of  the  placental  transmission  of  measles.  HofT  draws 
therefrom  the  conclusion  that  "there  is  not  the  sli(;ht&<tt  grountl  for 
believing  the  contagion  to  be  carried  to  the  fo-tua  through  the  piM-enlal 
circulation." 

Adult  life  offers  no  such  immunity  against  measles  as  b  coninionlj 
observed  toward  scarlet  fever.  Those  who  escape  measles  in  childhood  J 
do  not  fail  to  take  the  disease  when  exposed  in  later  years.  Meiules 
in  adults  is  couipiiratively  uncommon  only  l>erause  most  persons  have 
suffered  an  attack  in  childhood.  Gregory  states  that  measles  was  ubsent 
from  the  bland  of  Madeira  for  twenty-five  years;  when,  in  1808,  it  did 
invade  the  bland,  it  found  almost  the  whole  population  susceptible, 
and  in  four  months  destroyed  700  lives, 

Panum  states  that  in  the  epidemic  of  measles  in  the  Faroe  Island 
in  1846  not  one  person  who  had  escaped  measles  in  the  epidemic  of 
1791  remained  free  of  the  disease.  It  b  evident  that  all  of  these  persons 
must  have  been  over  fifty  years  old.  Measles  may  even  attack  persons 
in  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  Drake'  in  1844  observed  several  cases 
in  negroes  of  advanced  age,  one  of  them  at  least  eighty  years  old.  Heim 
saw  a  woman  of  seventy-six  yeai;s  with  measles,  and  Michaelson  reports 
a  case  in  a  patient  eighty-three  years  old. 

Measles  b  undoubtedly  the  most  common  of  all  of  the  exanthematous 
diseases.  Owing  to  its  extremely  contagious  character  epidemics  are 
far  more  extensive  and  widespread  than  those  of  scarlet  fever.  While 
large  cities  are  subject  to  epidemic  outbreaks  from  time  to  time,  the 
disease  seldom  dies  out  altogether.  In  great  centres  of  population  the 
disease  may  be  said  to  be  endemic,  sporadic  cases  developing  every 
now  and  then.     When  the  increase  in  population  by  births  or  other 

I  Drake,  aelm,  and  yiebaelsoa,  all  cited  by  Tbomai,  loc  dt.,  p.  tS. 
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causes  creates  a  sufficient  number  of  unprotected  subjects  the  infection 
takes  hold  and  an  epidemic  results.  Thomas  asserts  that  in  large 
communities  epidemics  may  be  expected  about  every  two  or  four  years. 
In  small  towns  and  villages  the  interval  of  freedom  is  much  longer. 

Whitelegge/  from  a  careful  study  of  English  statistics,  estimates  that 
epidemics  of  measles  appear  about  every  two  years.  About  every  ten 
years  an  epidemic  of  considerable  severity  with  high  death  rate  may 
be  expected. 

In  localities  isolated  by  geographical  position,  such  as  islands  in  the 
ocean,  communities  may  remain  free  from  measles  infection  for  decades, 
a  half-century,  or  for  even  a  longer  period.  Gregory,  writing  in  1843, 
says,  "Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  to  this  day  exempt  from 
measles."  WTien  the  disease  is  once  introduced  into  such  isolated 
communities,  it  finds  almost  the  entire  population  susceptible  and 
smites  with  the  hand  of  a  plague.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
in  the  Faroe  Islands,  which  had  been  free  of  measles  for  sixty-five  years 
until  1846,  6000  out  of  a  population  of  less  than  8000  were  attacked. 

Measles  may,  from  time  to  time,  cover  so  extensive  a  territory  as  to 
become  pandemic,  in  the  same  manner  as  smallpox,  particularly  before 
the  days  of  vaccination.  At  such  times  an  entire  country,  or,  indeed, 
.several  countries  may  be  attacked.  Ilirsch  mentions  a  number  of  such 
general  outbreaks  during  the  century  just  passed.  In  1796-1801  measles 
was  present  in  a  large  part  of  England  and  France;  in  1823-24  it  pre- 
vailed, extensively  in  Germany,  and  in  1826-28  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany.  In  the  two  years  from  1834  to  1836  it  swept  over  the  greater 
part  of  northern  and  middle  Europe.  An  extensive  epidemic  prevailed 
in  1846-47  in  both  the  new  and  the  old  hemispheres.  Since  the  days 
of  rapid  transoceanic  travel  it  is  quite  easy  for  diseases  like  measles  and 
smallpox  to  be  contracted  on  one  side  of  the  ocean  and  to  develop  on 
the  other.  Infectious  diseases  follow  the  channels  of  travel.  Measles 
is  not  apt  to  be  carried  by  infected  baggage  or  clothing,  but  by  the  breed- 
ing disease  in  an  exposed  and  unprotected  person. 

Season. — According  to  Gregory  it  w- as  fonnerly  believed  that  measles 
began  in  January,  reached  its  crisis  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  ceased 
in  the  summer  solstice.  Gregory  dissents  from  this  view  and  states 
that  "the  recurrence  and  duration  of  epidemics  are,  in  Europe,  wholly 
irrespective  of  season.  In  Bengal,  however,  measles  never  originates 
except  in  the  cold  season.  Season  affects,  too,  there  the  character  of 
the  symptoms.  In  the  hot  months  the  eniption  is  more  vivid  and  more 
elevated,  and  the  internal  organs  comparatively  but  little  affected.  In 
the  cold  season  the  affection  of  the  mucous  tissues  is  best  developed." 

Hirsch's  figures  show  that  while  measles  most  commonly  occurs  during 
the  winter  months,  no  season  of  the  year  is  entirely  exempt. 

Three  hundred  and  nine  epidemics  collated  by  Hirsch  began  in  the 
following  months: 

1  BrltiBh  Medical  Journal,  1893.  vol.  i.  p.  Ml. 
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Thomas  suf^sts  that  the  lessened  incideDce  of  measles  in  i 
weather  may  be,  in  part,  due  to  the  l>etter  ventilation  of  sick-ehunbcn  1 
ami  the  consequent  diminished  concentration  of  the  infection.  In  nlicaj 
a  much  more  important  cause  of  tlie  fallinp  off  of  measles  in  hot  wpstber  1 
is  the  closing  of  the  schools.  All  of  the  exnnthematous  diseases  in  tarje  1 
communities  diminish  during  the  school  vacations  and  increase  upoa  i 
resumption  of  the  sessions  in  the  tall.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  I 
close  contact  of  children  in  the  schools  is  a  fertile  cause  of  the  sprrad  J 
of  the  various  contagious  diseases. 

CoDtagioos  Period. — The  contagious   period    of   measles    may, 
general  terms,  be  said    to  last  from  the  l^eginning  of   the  prodrotsdV 
stage  to  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  eruption.     That  mo 
can  be  communicated  i>efore  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  genet 
adnaitted  by  writers,  and  is  borne  out  by  observation. 

Pauuin'  details  the  history  of  a  case  in  the  Faroe  Islands  in  which  ft'| 
young  man  had  slept  in  a  bed  with  an  infected  patient  "several  days" 
before  the  rash  broke  out;  fourteen  days  later  the  eruption  of  measICS^ 
appeared  upon  hiin.     Hoff  reports  an  equally  conclusive  instance  in  ll»e 
case  of  a  clerk  infected  at  Thorshavn. 

Eyre'  reports  an  interesting  and  apparently  conclusive  instance  of 
pre-emptive  contagion.  A  schoolmaster  at  Beckenham  returned  to  his 
school  on  April  30,  1S88,  at  the  end  of  the  Easter  holidays;  he  did  not 
feel  well,  but  continued  his  work  on  May  1  and  2.  He  went  to  bed  on 
the  evening  of  May  2,  and  during  the  night  the  eruption  appeared. 
Although  the  students  were  sent  away,  all  of  the  susceptible  ones — 
fourteen  in  number — contracted  the  disease. 

Ransom'  collected  five  instances  of  measles  infection  conveyed  before 
the  appearance  of  the  rash.  In  two  of  these  cases  the  disease  was 
communicated  two  days  before  the  eruption.  In  a  case  seen  by  Croskey,* 
the  infection  was  believed  to  have  been  transmitted  four  days  before 
the  appearance  of  the  rash.  Holt  reports  a  similar  case  occurring  in 
the  Babies'  Hospital  in  which  the  disease  was  conveyed  four  days  before 
the  eruption  appeared.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  Ransom's  cases 
failed  to  give  the  disease  to  seven  susceptible  children  exposed  three 
days  before  the  eruption  appeared. 

Measles  is  most  contagious  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.     Indeed, 
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some  writers  contend  that  the  communication  of  contagion  is  limited 
to  the  eruptive  stage.  This  is  the  opinion  of  HoflF,  who  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  studying  the  Faroe  Islands  cases.  Panum  says  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  catarrhal  and  desquamative  stages  are  con- 
tagious. Peterson,  a  colleague  of  HoflF,  concedes  that  the  catarrhal 
period  may  be  contagious,  but  denies  that  this  extends  to  the  stage  of 
desquamation. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  had  children  brought  into  the  wards  of 
the  Municipal  Hospital  with  the  stains  of  the  measles  exanthem  still 
visible;  although  in  each  of  these  instances  a  score  of  children  were  freely 
exposed,  many  of  whom  were  unprotected  by  previous  attack,  no  cases 
of  measles  developed  among  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contagiousness  of  measles  is  distinctly 
diminished  during  the  stage  of  desquamation.  We  would  be  extremely 
loath  to  assert,  however,  that  it  is  abolished  at  this  time,  and  we  would 
certainly  not  act  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is.  In  the  absence  of 
adequate  and  conclusive  data  upon  this  point  it  is  advisable  to  isolate 
measles  patients  until  the  completion  of  desquamation,  or,  at  any  rate, 
for  a  period  of  three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

Second  Attacks. — One  attack  of  measles  nearly  always  confers 
immunity  against  subsequent  attacks.  It  is  generally  admitted  by 
careful  and  experienced  observers  that  second  attacks  are  extremely 
rare.  The  infrequency  of  this  occurrence  may  be  appreciated  when  it 
is  stated  that  Maizelis^  was  able  to  find  only  106  instances  of  multiple 
attacks  in  the  entire  literature  of  the  subject.  Of  these  103  were  second 
attacks  and  3  were  alleged  to  be  third  attacks.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
small  number,  even  admitting  many  unpublished  cases,  when  the 
universal  extent  of  measles  is  considered. 

Panum,  who  saw  6000  cases  in  persons  of  all  ages  in  the  Faroe  Islands 
epidemic,  did  not  observe  one  instance  of  second  attack.  Rosenstein, 
in  an  experience  extending  over  forty  years,  met  with  but  a  single  instance 
of  the  recurrence  of  measles.  Willan,  in  a  rich  experience  of  twenty 
years,  did  not  see  one  case.  Camby  could  not  recall  one  instance  of 
relapse  or  recurrence  among  700  cases  of  measles.  Thomas*  large 
experience  did  not  include  a  case  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
authorities  quoted  by  him — Berndt,  Theussink,  Schonlein,  Mayr,  Schott, 
and  Bartscher.  While  the  experience  of  these  eminent  physicians 
indicates  the  great  infrequency  of  second  attacks,  a  suflficient  number 
of  cases  has  been  reported  to  prove  their  occasional  occurrence. 

Recurrences  may  take  place  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks  after  the  first 
attack,  in  which  event  one  might  properly  speak  of  a  relapse,  or  they 
may  take  place  months  or  years  later,  constituting  true  second  attacks. 
Relapses  have  been  reported  by  a  considerable  number  of  observers.^ 

1  Ueber  die  durch  das  Ueberstehen  von  Infectionskrankheiten  ImmuniUit,  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol. 
czzzvll.  p.  468. 

*  Among  those  who  have  reported  relapses  of  measles  may  be  mentioned  Van  Diezen,  Battersey, 
RobMidre,  Flemming,  de  Haen,  Haartman,  Webster,  Kassowitz.  Stiebel,  Brunzlow.  Lulthlen, 
Mauthner,  Klerulf,  Trojanowsky,  Home,  Lewin.  Gauster,  Karg.  B6bier,  Tresling,  Spiess,  Feltz, 
Lemoine,  Vergeley,  Fischer,  Roger,  and  others. 


'7'*A»*t(»^   «  sf    t.*  v^.fum     liar  tw  ^ar^  n.    "b*  KBT  ^  1 


^M'  '/   •g.o^lfi    •^'iw   *M    »7--^    iia-;    ■-•-7    Ti»di7    n 
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developed  a  discharging  nose  and  congested  and  watery  eyes.  On  the 
fifth  day  the  animal  was  sick,  had  a  temperature  of  103^  F.,  shivered,  and 
refused  food.  On  the  eighth  day  the  non-hairy  portions  of  the  face 
showed  red  spots,  which  spread  in  another  day  over  the  body,  being 
followed  by  a  mild  desquamation.  Two  pigs  that  had  been  exposed  to 
the  first  one  developed  similar  symptoms  in  the  course  of  two  weeks. 
The  attendant  regarded  the  disease  as  swine  fever,  but  examination  of 
the  blood  and  mucus  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  found 
in  this  disease. 

Josias^  failed  to  confirm  the  results  obtained  by  Behla,  but  succeeded 
in  communicating  the  disease  to  monkeys.  Chavigny*  also  observed 
measles  in  a  monkey. 

THE  STMPTOMATOLOGT  OF  MEASLES. 

Incubation  Period. — ^The  incubation  stage  of  measles  may  be  said  to 
be  the  period  elapsing  between  the  date  of  infection,  which,  in  most  cases, 
is  the  time  of  initial  exposure  and  the  development  of  febrile  symptoms. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  this  stage  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  days; 
the  eruption  usually  appears  on  or  about  the  fourteenth  day.  It  is  only 
possible  to  accurately  determine  the  duration  of  the  incubation  stage  in 
cases  in  which  the  exposure  has  been  but  once  and  for  a  brief  period. 

While  persons  susceptible  to  measles  will  ordinarily  take  the  disease 
upon  first  contact,  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  Where  there  has  been 
prolonged  exposure  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  fix  the  time  of 
infection. 

Some  writers  speak  of  the  incubation  period  of  measles  as  about 
fourteen  days.  In  such  a  statement  there  is  either  an  inaccuracy  of 
time  or  terms.  The  incubation  period  ceases  when  the  usual  symptoms 
of  measles  manifest  themselves.  While  there  is  a  decided  variability 
in  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  preceding  the  eruption,  we  are  not 
justified  in  speaking  of  the  incubation  period  as  extending  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  incubation  stage  of  measles 
is  about  ten  or  eleven  days.  The  period  from  exposure  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rash  is  about  fourteen  days.  The  incubation  period  in  this 
disease  is  subject  to  less  variation  than  in  scarlet  fever,  rubella,  or  chicken- 
pox.  Panum  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  studying  the  incubation 
period  in  the  Faroe  Islands  epidemic.  He  reports  about  40  cases,  in  all 
of  which  the  period  to  the  appearance  of  the  rash  was  thirteen  or  fourteen 
days.  The  facts  in  these  cases  are  thoroughly  reliable,  the  date  of 
exposure  having  been  accurately  determined  in  each.  Smith  and 
Dabney^  report  an  outbreak  of  measles  in  an  institution  in  Virginia, 
in  which  the  disease  developed  in  twenty  children  just  eleven  days  after 
the  rash  appeared  in  the  first  patient.  Spiess*  estimated  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  appearance  of  eruptions  in  the  infecting  and 

1  La  m«d.  mod.,  1898.  No.  29.  >  Bull.  m6d.  de  Paris.  1898,  xii.  p.  »34. 

*  Qoot6d  by  Holt,  loc.  cit.  <  Cited  by  Tbomas,  loc.  cit. 
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inffcted  patients  in  147  cases.  In  117  cases  the  interval  was  between 
ten  and  fourteen  days,  in  S  cases  it  was  nine  days,  and  in  22  wises  it  wus 
between  fifteen  and  eighteen  days,  Salzman'  found  the  interval  between 
the  eruptions  in  25  cases  infected  from  a  single  patient  to  be  as  follows: 
In  3  cases  it  was  nine  days,  in  S  cases  ten  days,  in  13  cases  eleven  days, 
and  in  1  case  twelve  days. 

Holt'  has  collected  a  series  of  144  case.'i,  of  which  25  were  Wis  own.  in 
which  the  incubation  period  could  be  traced  definitely.  The  perintU 
were  as  follows;  Incubation  of  less  than  nine  day.s,  3  cases;  incubation 
of  nine  or  ten  days,  22  cases;  incubation  of  eleven  to  fourteen  days, 
15  cases;  incubation  of  fifteen  to  seventeen  days,  19  cases;  incubation  of  : 
eighteen  to  twenty  days,  5  cases. 

In  66  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  incubation  was  between  eleven  and 
fourteen  days,  and  in  but  1  case  was  it  under  a  week.  There  have  licen 
cases  in  which  the  incubation  period  has  been  but  five  days,  but  such 
instances  must  be  exceedingly  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  unusually  long 
periods  are  on  record.  Roux'  observed  an  epidemic  of  nica-Hle-i  tliait 
devclopetl  among  a  number  of  people  on  shipboard  after  the  i 
was  seventeen  days  out  of  port;  no  case  of  measles  had  pre\'ii)u.'»ly  I 
existed  among  tho.se  on  l)oan:l.  ' 

While  it  is  seen  that  some  variability  exists  in  the  incubation  period  . 
of  measles,  it  will  he  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  lie  in  the  neighl>0N  \ 
hood  of  ten  or  eleven  days. 

While  the  incubation  stage  is  generally  devoid  of  .sjiTiiplonis.  patients 
occasionally  feel  unwell  and  complain  of  lassitude,  heatlachc,  malaise, 
etc,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  Gregory  says:  ".Sinietimes 
the  entire  incubation  stage  is  marked  by  languor,  las-situde,  and  a  sense 
of  malaise  ;uid  occasionally  a  chariicleristic  .symptom  such  a.s  cough." 

Prodromal  or  Invasive  Period.— In  those  cases  in  which  the  latter 
days  of  the  incubation  period  are  marked  by  mild  constitutional  disturb- 
ances the  invasive  stage  comes  on  insidiously.  It  is  rather  uncommon 
for  measles  to  be  ushered  in  abruptly  with  high  fever.  The  onset  is 
more  gradual  and  characterized  by  less  intensity  than  that  of  scarlet 
fever.  Convukions  and  vomiting  are  rare  occurrences.  The  mucous 
membranes  are  early  attacked,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  which  have 
caused  this  period  to  be  known  as  the  catarrhal  stage.  The  eyes  are 
reddened  and  watery,  sensitive  to  light,  and  often  show  puffiness  of  the 
lids,  ^^le  nose  at  first  feels  obstructed,  but  soon  a  discharge  issues 
therefrom,  accompanied  by  repeated  sneezing.  Occasionally  no.<e-bleed 
occurs,  but  this  is  seldom  severe.  In  pronounce<l  cases  the  face  may 
present  a  puffy  and  swollen  appearance.  The  involvement  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  gives  rise  to  hoarseness  and  to  a  dry,  hard,  and  high-pitched 
cough.  At  times  the  throat  is  sore,  exhibiting  upon  inspection  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  and  pharynx.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  consist  of  fever,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  drowsiness,  an<l 
irritability.    Somnolence  is  often  a  prominent  feature.    Chilb  are  rare, 

:ll.  '  DlwoHiof  InrancyBod  Childhood,  Nev  York,  ISM,  p.  «I. 
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The  Pathognomonic  Sign  of  Measles  tKoplik's  Spots i. 
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occurring,  according  to  Ziemssen  and  Krabler,  only  five  times  in  311 
cases  studied  by  them.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  although 
occasionally  a  ^ight  diarrhoea  is  observed. 

The  fever  does  not  observe  liny  set  standard,  but  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation.  In  some  cases  it  rises  rapidly  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  reaching  by  evening  102°  to  103°  F.  On  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  or  occasionally  the  third,  the  temperature  may  decline 
to  normal  or  thereabouts,  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in  all  of  the 
symptoms.  After  this  remission  the  temperature  again  begins  to  rise, 
usually  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  continuing  its  ascent  on  the 
fourth  day,  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  In  other  cases  the  fever 
is  very  moderate  at  the  outset,  not  exceeding  101°  F.  A  gradual  increase 
in  the  temperature  and  in  the  catarrhal  symptoms  occurs  up  to  the 
appearance  of  the  rash.  In  some  epidemics  the  prodromal  symptoms 
are  so  mild  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  parents  of  the  patient, 
who  then  assert  the  eruption  to  be  the  first  symptom.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  epidemics  in  which  measles  develops  abruptly  with  high 
fever  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disguise  the  oncoming  disease  until  the 
appearance  of  the  rash  solves  the  diagnosis. 

In  the  average  case  of  measles  the  invasive  period  lasts  about  four 
days;  there  are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  duration,  par- 
ticularly in  infants.  Holt  made  notes  of  the  duration  of  the  invasive 
stage  in  270  cases.    His  figures  are  appended : 


One  day  or  I 
Two  days 
Three  days 
Foar  days 
FiTedays 


85  cases. 
47      •• 
64      '• 
64      " 
29      " 


Six  days 

.    20case8 

Seven  days    . 

.       .      6     " 

Eight  days    . 

.      2     '• 

Nine  days 

.     2     " 

Ten  days 

1  case. 

Enanthem,  or  Mucous-membrane  Eruption.— It  is  a  proved  observa- 
tion that  the  eruption  of  measles  may  be  seen  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  in  advance  of  its  appearance  on  the  cutaneous  surface. 
Commonly,  on  the  second  day,  inspection  of  the  mouth  will  disclose 
the  presence  of  an  enanthem.  The  presence  of  a  mucous-membrane 
eruption  was  recognized  by  physicians  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  writings  of  Willan,  Heim,  and  others. 
Most  of  these  and  later  obser\'ers  have  described  the  enanthem  as 
consisting  of  dark-red  or  light-red  spots. 

Flindt*  in  1880  described  the  enanthem  of  measles  in  a  most  accurate 
and  detailed  manner.  He  says:  "The  eruption  consists  of  round  or 
somewhat  irregularly  shaped,  light-red  spots,  not  very  distinctly  circum- 
scribed, and  only  just  raised  above  the  level  of  the  mucous  surface.  The 
spots  vary  in  size  from  a  pinhead  to  a  lentil,  are  in  part  isolated  and  in 
part  collected  into  groups,  quite  irregular  in  shape,  and,  in  some  places, 
coalescent.  At  the  centre  of  the  small  red  spots,  and  giving  them  a 
peculiar  appearance,  are  situated  numbers  of  tiny,  whitish,  shiny,  raised 
points,  apparently  vesicular  in  character  and  irregularly  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  spots  on  which  they  lie.     These  tiny 


1  Report!  of  the  Danish  Board  of  Health,  translated  and  cited  by  von  JUrgensen. 


miliary  vesicles  can  be  both  seen  and  felt  as  distinct  eWatioDa.  Thf 
palpebral  conjunctiva  is  reddene*!  throughout,  and  l>esides  the  net-like 
injection  dependent  on  the  distribution  of  its  blood  supply  it  sometimes 
appears  spotted  and  covered  with  niiliai^-,  pearl-covere<l.  raised  points, 
similar  to  those  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate. 

"Similar  groups  of  spots  and  vesicles  can  now  abo  be  perceived  oo 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  especially  on  the  parts  correspond- 
ing to  the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  molar  teeth." 


The  measles  enanthem  has  been  carefully  studied  in  recent  years  bv 
Filatow  (1S0.=>),  Canby  (1S95),  and  Koplik  (1896).  The  last-named 
physician'  <lescribes  the  mucous- membrane  eruption  as  follows:  "If 
we  look  in  the  mouth  at  this  perio<l  (invasion)  we  see  a  redness  of  the 
fauces;  perhaps,  not  in  all  cases,  a  few  spots  on  the  soft  palate.  On 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and  inside  of  the  Hps  we  invariably  see 
a  distinct  eruption  which  consists  of  small,  irregular  spots  of  a  bright- 

'  ArcblTM  of  Pedlktrlc^  Deceiubar.  IBM,  vol.  ilii..  kud  Medlc&l  Raoord.  Naw  York,  IIM. 
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red  color.  In  the  centre  of  each  spot  there  is  noted,  in  strong  daylight,  a 
minute,  bluish-whiie  speck.  These  red  spots  with  accompanying  specks 
of  a  bluish-white  color  are  absolutely  pathognomonic  of  beginning 
measles,  and  when  seen  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
eruption.  No  one  has  to  my  knowledge  called  attention  to  the  pathog- 
nomonic nature  of  these  small,  bluish-white  spots.  Sometimes  only  a 
few  red  spots  with  this  central  bluish  point  may  exist — six  or  more; 
in  marked  cases  they  may  cover  the  whole  inside  of  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane. 

"The  eruption  just  described  is  of  greatest  value  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  disease,  the  invasion.  As  the  skm  eruption  begins  to  appear  and 
spreads,  the  eruption  on  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  diffuse  and 
the  characters  of  a  discrete  eruption  disappear  and  lose  themselves  in 
an  intense  general  redness.  When  the  skin  eruption  is  at  the  efflorescence 
the  eruption  on  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  has  lost  the  character  of 
a  discrete  spotting  and  has  become  a  diffuse  red  background,  with 
innumerable  bluish-white  specks  scattered  on  its  surface.  The  mucous 
membrane  retrogrades  to  the  normal  appearance  long  before  the  erup- 
tion on  the  skin  has  disappeared.'' 

Koplik  also  speaks  of  irregularly  shaped,  rose-colored  spots  and 
streaks  which  are  commonly  seen  on  the  hard  and  soft  palate  and  also 
on  the  cheeks.  They  present  small,  whitish,  punctate,  miliary  vesicles. 
Koplik  states  that  the  rose-colored  papules  or  streaks  with  super- 
imposed miliary  vesicles  are  found  in  rotheln,  scarlet  fever,  and  some 
cases  of  simple  angina,  but  the  reddish  spots  with  bluish-white  specks 
in  their  centres  occur  only  in  measles. 

Subsequent  observations  have  confirmed  the  claims  as  to  the  pathog- 
nomonic nature  of  these  spots.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  present  in 
any  other  disease.  We  have  examined  the  mouth  in  many  cases  of 
rubella  and  have  noted  the  presence  of  red  spots  similar  in  appearance 
to  those  seen  on  the  skin,  but  we  have  never  seen  such  spots  surmounted 
by  bluish-white  specks  as  occur  in  measles. 

Filatow  speaks  of  a  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  in  the  form  of  whitish  shreds. 

Baginsky  noted  desquamation  on  the  gums  in  the  form  of  whitish 
patches  and  thought  this  appearance  to  be  characteristic  of  measles. 
We  have  repeatedly  noted  the  presence  of  these  whitish  patches  on  the 
gums  in  scarlet  fever. 

The  presence  of  the  measles  enanthem  is  of  great  diagnostic  value; 
its  absence  has  a  less  important  negative  evidence  because  in  a  small 
proportion  of  measles  cases  the  spots  are  not  present.  We  have  seen 
a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  measles  in  which  the  Koplik  spots  were 
absent.  Of  187  cases  of  measles  examined  by  Cotter^  at  the  New  York 
Foundling  Hospital,  169  showed  the  characteristic  spots.  In  8  patients 
the  spots  were  absent,  while  in  10  patients  their  presence  was  doubtful. 
In   78  cases  the  spots  appeared   synchronously  with   the  cutaneous 

1  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  1900,  xTli. 
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eruption ;  In  88  cases  the  spots  preceded  the  eruption  by  one  lo  fi\'e  data; " 
in  2  cases  the  spots  did  not  appear  until  after  the  rash. 

Lorand'  studied  the  incidence  of  Koplik's  spots  in  two  series  of  c&aea 
of  measles,  numhering  in  all  623.  The  spots  were  absent  in  30  cases 
out  of  this  nunil>er. 

Pre-eruptive  Rashes  in  Measles. — In  almost  all  of  the  exanthema  tous 
fevers  the  true  specific  eruptions  may  be  preceded  by  accidental  raphes. 
Measles  is  no  exception,  although  prodromal  erj-theniata  in  this  diaense 
are  rare. 

Meredith  Richards'  says:  "In  the  pre-emptive  stage  of  measles  iJiere 
may  Ije  a  scarlatiniforni  rash,  usually  more  transient  and  more  diffnas 
than  the  eruption  of  scarlatina.  This  rasli  is  responsible  for  some  of 
the  cases  in  which  measles  is  diagnosed  as  scarlet  fever,  Ai)othcr  pr^ 
eruptive  accidental  rash  is  a  somewhat  faint  general  erythema,  not 
unlike  the  true  measles  eruption  in  its  general  appearance,  but  almoak' 
confined  to  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  more  diffuse  and  less  (ji^ttjnctljr 
papular. 

Roger'  records  5  cases  of  prerubeolic  erythema  occurring  anionjf 
191 7  cases  of  measles.  These  d eve lopeii  in  an  infant  of  fourteen  montlu, 
a  child  of  three  years,  and  three  adults,  and  appeared  two  or  three  days 
before  the  time  of  the  measles  eniption.  We  recall  a  young  girl,  aged 
fourteen  years,  in  whom  a  partial  scarlatiniform  erythema  of  con- 
siderable intensity  developed  upon  the  neck.  face,  and  upper  part  of 
the  chest  on  the  second  day  of  the  febrile  .symptoms.  The  i^ymptoms 
-suggested  at  first  an  atypical  scarlatina.  The  rash  disappeared,  however,, 
in  about  thirty-six  hours,  and  twelve  hours  later,  on  the  foiirth  day  ol 
the  illness,  the  enijitidn  of  ineasles  appcaref!.  CJerhnrflt'  ob.served 
prodromal  exanthem  in  the  femoral  triangle  which  appeared  a  day 
before  the  measles  eruption.  Combj"*  records  2  cases  of  pre-eruptive 
rashes.  A  girl,  aged  four  and  a  half  years,  developed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  invasive  stage  of  measles  a  scarlatiniform  eruption  which  persisted 
throughout  the  IHth  and  19th  of  July,  the  true  measles  exanthem  appeal^ 
ing  on  July  22d.  Another  child  of  the  same  age  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  on  July  20th  with  a  morbilliform  rash;  on  July  22d  the  measles 
eniption  appeared. 

The  cause  of  these  accidental  rashes  cannot  be  readily  assigned.  In 
most  of  Roger's  cases  the  rashes  were  morbilliform;  it  is  possible  that 
these  represent  abortive  attempts  of  the  tnie  eruption  to  appear  before 
the  usual  time.  Thomas  says:  "The  earliest  signs  of  the  eruption,  at 
first  in  a  thoroughly  undeveloped  condition,  appear  not  infrequently 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  febrile  period,  more  often  on  the  second  or 
third."  The  scarlatiniform  rash,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  is  of 
importance  because  of  errors  of  diagnosis  which   its  presence  may 
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The  Eraptive  Period. — ^The  measles  exanthem  usually  appears  upon 
the  fourth  day  of  the  febrile  disorder.  It  does  not  invariably  appear 
in  one  particular  locality,  as  some  writers  state.  The  most  common 
initial  sites  are  the  side  of  neck,  the  mastoid  region  of  the  temples  and 
frontal  border  of  hair,  the  cheeks,  and  the  chin — ^in  other  words,  about 
the  face  and  neck.  The  eruption  of  measles  has  a  special  predilection 
for  the  face,  which  is  earlier  and  more  copiously  covered  than  other 
areas. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  eruption  in  this  region  to  become  con- 
fluent and  to  give  rise  to  a  dusky  turgescence  of  the  skin.  From  the  face 
and  neck  the  rash  rapidly  extends  over  the  trunk  and  upper  extrem- 
ities. The  lower  extremities  are  the  last  and  least  intensely  attacked; 
commonly  but  a  few  scattered  lesions  are  seen  upon  the  legs. 

Aitken*  describes  the  measles  eruption  as  appearing  in  three  crops. 
The  6rst  crop  appears  on  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities,  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease;  on  the  following  day  the  second  crop 
covers  the  trunk,  and  on  the  third  day  the  third  crop  appears  on  the 
lower  extremities. 

Oharacter  of  the  Eruption. — ^The  essential  lesion  of  measles  is  a 
slightly  elevated  macule;  it  is  sufficiently  elevate<i  to  be  recognized  both 
by  the  sense  of  sight  and  touch.  The  more  circumscribed  the  lesion  is 
the  more  is  it  distinctly  papular,  and  the  more  diffuse  and  confluent 
the  eruption  is  the  more  does  it  approach  an  erythematous  and  un- 
elevated  efflorescence.  The  macules  vary  greatly  in  size  from  a  pin- 
head  to  a  bean  or  finger-nail.  They  are  irregular  in  outline,  being  at 
times  rounded  or  oval,  but  at  other  times  angular,  indented,  and  spun 
out.  They  are  usually  sharply  marginated  and  stand  out  sharply  against 
the  pale,  integumentary  background. 

To  the  fingers  passed  over  the  lesions  a  soft  or  velvety  feel  is  imparted, 
quite  unlike  the  indurated  feel  of  the  early  smallpox  eruption.  The 
color  of  the  measles  exanthem  varies  in  different  patients  and  at  different 
stages  in  the  same  individual.  It  is  seldom  as  vivid  a  red  as  is  seen  in 
the  exanthem  of  scarlatina.  The  macules  in  the  beginning  have 
commonly  been  compared  with  the  appearance  of  flea-bites;  they  are 
of  a  dull-red  color,  not  infrequently  becoming  dusky.  In  some  patients 
the  eruption,  particularly  when  it  becomes  confluent,  has  a  distinct 
bluish  tinge.  The  bluish  coloration  is  not  at  all  uncommon  upon 
dependent  areas  such  as  the  back.  In  pronounced  cases,  particularly 
in  adults,  the  face  may  exhibit  an  extremely  dusky-red  appearance, 
which,  with  a  slight  swelling  of  the  skin,  produces  a  strange  and  dis- 
figuring turgescence. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  the  lesions  are  small  and  discrete, 
in  many  cases  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  eruption  of  rubella.  The 
macules  subsequently  enlarge  in  size  and  in  number,  coalesce  in  areas, 
and  produce  a  rash  which  is  essentially  blotchy.  The  arrangement  of 
the  measles  lesions  lacks  symmetry  and  uniformity.    At  times  distinct 

1  The  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  1868,  p.  288. 
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crescents  and  segments  of  circles  can  be  distingiiislietl ;  ai  other  t 
such  configurations  arc  ab^nt.  The  rasli  of  measles  does  not  invariablj  J 
consist  of  slightly  elevatwi,  velvety  macules.  There  are  at  times  dutin^  J 
papules  present,  and  miliary  vesicles  are  not  infrequently  se«n.  I 

^Iay^,  in  his  article  on  "Measles"  in  Helira's  Uweants  of  the  SkafM 
(1SC6),  distinguishes  a  number  of  varieties  of  measles  based  upon  dwfl 
cliaracter  of  the  eruption.  The  term  morbUH  la-vet  is  appliea  to  the! 
common  form  in  which  the  character  of  the  eniptiou  is  smooth  aud  But,  i 
the  individual  macules  being  separated  by  areas  of  healthy  skin.  I 

In  morhUH  fapulnsi  there  appear  dark-red  or  reddish-brown  pointi'l 
or  papules,  the  size  of  millet  or  hemp  seed,  5itUKte<l  at  the  mouths  of  1 
hair  follicles.    This  form  of  measles  is  said  to  occur  in  certain  epidemics, 
taking  the  place  of  the  more  usual  variety. 

We  have  known  the  pajiular  fonn  to  l^e  confounded  with  sm 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 


le  Ihlnl  (I>T  of  tbe  eiopitun 


In  morbiUi  vesicvloai  or  mUiares  small  pinpoint  to  pinhead-sized 
vesicles  are  seen  upon  the  summits  of  the  lesions.  This  gives  the  skin 
an  appearance  resembling  prickly  heat,  and,  indeed,  the  presence  of 
the  miliary  vesicles  has  been  ascribed  to  the  sweating  process.  This 
is  probably  not  the  case,  as  the  vesicles  are  identical  with  those  com- 
monly .seen  in  scarlet  fever,  in  which  disease  the  sweating  process  is  in 
abeyance. 

MorbiUi  confluenies  describes  the  form  in  which  the  macules  run 
together  and  become  confluent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was 
the  term  applieti  to  scarlatina  before  the  days  of   Sydenham. 

We  have  seen  numerous  cases  which  justify  the  use  of  the  term 
confluent  measles.  We  recall  a  very  severe  epidemic  of  measles  which 
prevailed  in  the  scarlet-fever  wards  of  the  Municipal  Hospital  a  few 
winters  ago.  The  eruption  in  these  cases  was  normal  in  tbe  beginning, 
but  in  a  few  days  became  intensely  confluent  and  vivid  over  the  greater 
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part  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  resemblance  of  the  rash  after  a  few 
days  to  that  of  scarlet  fever  was  striking,  although  in  most  every  instance 
there  could  be  found  in  one  region  or  other,  and  commonly  about  the 
buttocks,  pale  areas  of  skin  against  which  the  marginate  border  of  the 
confluent  rash  stood  out  in  sharp  contrast.  The  mortality  among  these 
patients  was  very  high. 

Morbilli  hemorrhagici  is  that  variety  in  which  the  macules  are  purplish 
or  bluish  and  from  which  the  color  cannot  be  made  to  disappear  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers.  This  condition  is  usually  observed  in  malignant 
cases. 

The  various  lesions  here  described  may  be  seen  to  a  certain  extent  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  the  form  characterized  by  papules,  miliary  vesicles, 
or  confluence  may  each  be  particularly  well  pronounced  in  certain 
epidemics. 

As  regards  the  rapidity  of  extension  of  the  measles  eruption,  Thomas 
observes  that  if  it  appears  early  in  the  invasive  stage  it  is  apt  to  remain 
in  a  moderately  developed  condition  for  several  days  upon  the  face 
alone.  A  more  rapid  evolution  and  spread  occur  when  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise  sharply.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  exanthem  first 
appears  at  a  late  period,  when  the  fever  is  reaching  the  acme,  the  rash 
spreads  rapidly  over  the  body.  The  intensity  of  the  eruption  and  the 
degree  of  the  fever  increase  jHiri  passu.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eruption 
the  temperature  does  not  register  its  maximum;  it  is  only  after  the  full 
development  of  the  exanthem  that  the  pyrexial  fastigium  is  reached. 
The  temperature  at  this  time  is  commonly  104°  F.,  and  not  infrequently 
105°  F.  The  fever  may  reach  even  a  higher  degree  than  this.  Temper- 
atures of  108°  and  109°  F.  have  been  observed,  and  Hunter^  saw  a  child 
of  sixteen  months  with  a  temperature  of  110°  F.,  the  patient  ultimately 
recovering.  When  the  maximum  fever  is  attained  the  eruption  is  copious 
and  intense;  the  face  is  often  of  a  uniform  dusky-red  color  and  oedema  tons, 
particularly  about  the  eyelids.  The  entire  body  is,  as  a  rule,  covered, 
not  even  the  palms  and  soles  being  exempted.  Not  infrequently  the 
rash  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of  itching. 

During  the  development  of  the  eruption,  the  local  as  well  as  the 
constitutional  symptoms  increase  in  intensity.  The  conjunctivae  are  red 
and  swollen  and  an  abundant  mucopurulent  discharge  issues  from  the 
palpebral  cleft,  later  drying  and  gluing  the  lids  shut.  When  the  lids  are 
open  there  is  great  sensitiveness  to  light.  A  similar  profuse  discharge 
from  the  nose  irritates  and  excoriates  the  nostrils  and  upper  lip.  There 
is  commonly  painful  swallowing  and  enlargement  of  the  glands  at  the 
angles  of  the  jaw.  The  cough  is  frequent  and  harassing,  and  the  voice 
hoarse  and  aphonic.  Evidences  of  bronchitis  are  usually  present  at 
this  time.  The  ear  placed  to  the  chest  will  discover  the  presence  of  dry 
and  moist  rales.  In  large  children  and  adults  there  is  expectoration  of 
mucopurulent  material.  Children  are  much  prostrated,  manifest  great 
thirst,  refuse  food,  and  are  either  extremely  restless  and  peevish  or 

1  BritiBh  Medical  Journal,  April,  1898. 
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somnolent.  Vomiting  and  abdominal  pain  are  nncommon.  Hut  diftnltn*  ' 
is  frequent,  the  sloob  being  offensive  and  often  slimy.  The  fniptiTe 
stage  lasts  ordinarily  four  or  five  days.  With  the  fading  of  tlie  raah 
there  is  a  gratlual  .subsidence  of  the  fever  and  the  catarrhal  symptoms. 
It  is  rare  for  a  critical  fall  of  temperature  with  sweating  to  occur,  ^^'he■ 
this  does  take  place  there  is  apt  to  be  alarming  prostration.  The  decline 
of  the  fever  is  by  steps,  but  is  nevertheless  moderately  rapid.  Ordinarily 
but  twenty-four  to  thirtj-six  hours  elapse  between  the  acme  of  the  ivva 
and  the  return  to  normal.  When  the  decline  is  slower  than  this  it  ii 
characterizcil  by  morning  remissions  and  evening  exftcerbations.  During 
convaleseence  the  temperature  may,  for  several  days,  be  below  the 
normal  line. 

As  the  rash  fades,  the  appetite  improves,  somnolence  and  trrilahilt^ 
disappear,  and  the  child  begins  to  acquire  its  normal  brightness,  aoa 
desires  to  leave  the  bed.  The  inflammation  about  the  eyelids  iind  tli* 
mucous  dischai^s  gradually  improve,  although  the  eyes  may  remfiin 
sensitive  to  light  for  some  days.  The  hoarseness  and  cough  |ier«ist  fof 
some  time,  but  in  favorable  cases  improve  from  day  to  day.  Wherr  no 
bronchial  or  pulmonary  complications  develop  die  patient  is  prarticallj' 
well  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  but,  of  course,  requires  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against  exposure. 

Stains  fPignwntation).— A.s  the  rash  disappears  then-  are  left  on  the 
skin  faint  reddish-brown  stains  which  may  he  detected  for  a  numl>er  ot 
days.  The  stains  correspond  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  original 
lesions  and  are  highly  characteristic;  they  are  of  considerable  diagnoiitic 
value,  and  wdl  often  enable  one  to  diagnosticate  an  attack  of  measles  after 
it  has  sul)sided.  When  chilrlren  presenting  the  stains  of  the  measles 
exantheiii  are  :idiTiitled  into  a  ho.sj)itnl  or  other  inslitulion,  tliey  sifould 
be  isolated  in  order  that  they  do  not  transmit  the  disease  to  others.  The 
stains  may  persist  for  a  week  or  even  longer. 

Hemorrhagic  Eruption  in  Measles  of  Moderate  Severity. — It  is  not 
rare  for  the  eruption  in  cases  of  measles  of  average  severity  to  exhibit 
hemorrhagic  extravasation  into  the  skin.  The  macules  in  such  cases 
are  of  a  deeper  hue,  varying  from  a  claret  red  to  a  reddish-blue  tint. 
It  is  observed  that  the  sjwts  do  not  disappear  u[>on  pressure  of  the 
fingers.  The  hemorrhage  into  the  skin  may  \ie  noticed  at  the  height 
of  the  eniption,  or  it  may  become  evident  only  during  the  decline,  when 
the  redness  begins  to  fade.  Claret-color  or  bluish  discolorations  are  left 
which  pass  through  the  color  variations  observed  in  an  ordinary  bruise. 
The  discolorations  coincide  in  size  and  shape  with  the  original  measles 
spots. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  this  benign  form  of  hemorrhagic  eruption 
from  the  malignant  variety.  In  the  former  the  constitutional  symptoma 
are  not  unusually  severe  ami  hemorrhages  do  not  take  place  from  the 
various  mucous  membranes.  We  have  not  infrequently  noted  hemor- 
rhagic measles  spots  in  cases  of  average  severity,  which  pursued  a 
favorable  course,  terminating  in  recover)'.  Holt  observed  hemorrhagic 
eruptions  in  about  5  per  cent,  of  his  cases. 
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Desquamation  begins  as  the  rash  fades  away  and  is  first  noted  upon 
initial  sites  of  the  eruption,  namely,  the  face  and  the  neck.  The  scaling 
is  branny  and  furfuraceous,  and  is  often  so  fine  as  to  require  careful 
scrutiny  to  observe  it.  The  skin  seldom  comes  off  in  large  flakes  as  it 
does  in  scarlet  fever.  The  amount  of  desquamation  varies  in  different 
cases  and  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  antecedent 
eruption.  In  many  patients  no  desquamation  will  be  seen  at  all.  On 
the  trunk  the  perspiration  which  is  common  in  measles  obscures  the 
fine  scales  or  enables  them  to  cling  to  the  body  linen.  The  desquamation 
is  usually  most  observable  on  the  face.  Scaling  continues  ordinarily 
from  a  few  days  to  a  week,  but  may  rarely  be  protracted  for  ten  days 
or  two  weeks. 

Anomalous  Oases  of  Measles. — All  exanthematous  diseases  exhibit  at 
times  variations  from  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  normal  standard. 
Anomalous  cases  of  measles  may  develop  individually  during  the  course 
of  a  normal  epidemic,  or  there  may  be  special  aberrant  features  peculiar 
to  prevailing  forms  of  the  disease.  The  special  predominance  of  the 
papular  element  of  the  eruption  is  more  common  in  certain  epidemics. 
Mayr  says  that  the  Nirlas  or  "Nirles  of  Alibert"  was  mostly  probably 
a  papular  form  of  measles. 

The  chief  deviations  from  the  normal  type  are  those  forms  that 
exhibit  unusual  benignity  or  exaggerated  severity. 

Mild  Measles.— In  rare  cases  there  may  be  an  absence  of  one  or  several 
of  the  important  manifestations  of  the  disease  that  go  to  make  up  the 
characteristic  symptom-complex.  Thus,  measles  may  exist  without 
fever,  without  catarrhal  symptoms,  or,  indeed,  without  an  eruption. 

Maaslas  Without  Fever  (Morbilli  sine  febre),  Morbilli  Apyretica. — I^ube 
says:  ''Although  there  may  be  very  little  fever  in  mild  cases,  it  is  never 
entirely  absent."  Nevertheless,  von  Jiirgensen^  reports  two  cases  of 
measles  occurring  in  infants  of  four  weeks  and  twenty-one  months  of 
age,  respectively,  who  had  catarrhal  symptoms  and  undoubted  eruptions, 
and  who  had  been  exposed  to  measles,  who  never  had  any  elevation 
beyond  99°  F.  Extremely  mild  and  abortive  cases  of  measles  appear  to 
be  more  common  in  young  infants,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  possess 
only  a  very  limited  susceptibility  to  the  disease. 

Measles  Without  Catarrhal  Symptoms  (Morbilli  sine  catarrho).— The 
absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms  is  occasionally  noted  in  infants  during 
the  prevalence  of  measles  of  the  ordinary  ty{)e.  In  such  cases  there  is 
usually  very  little  elevation  of  temperature  and  the  eruption  is  not 
intense.  The  genuineness  of  these  attacks  is  esttihlished  not  only  by 
previous  exposure  to  regular  measles,  but  by  the  inununity  conferred 
against  subsequent  attacks.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  fever  and 
catarrhal  symptoms  are  insignificant  the  case  must  present  considerable 
resemblance  to  rubella.  If  a  disease  prevails  epidemically,  in  which 
these  two  groups  of  symptoms  are  uniformly  in  abeyance,  the  strong 
probabilities  are  that  the  disease  is  rubella  and  not  measles. 

1  IjOC.  Cit.,  p.  2fi7. 
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Measles  Without  Eruption  (Hotbilli  sloe  euatbem&t*,  MoiMlli  sina 
morbiUia). — As  is  the  case  in  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  it  is  pos!«ible 
for  measles  to  occur  without  the  development  of  the  exanthem.  Such 
cases  are,  of  course,  excessively  rare,  but  are  recognize<l  by  careful  and 
conservative  writers.  Thomas  says  that  the  diagnosis  is  more  often 
made  than  is  justified,  but  remarks  that  "this  form  of  the  dlse&se  may 
he  diaj^osticated  in  persons  previously  unatfacked,  if  in  a  sirifi^le  cue, 
during  an  epidemic  of  measles,  the  characteristic  mucous  membrane 
symptoms  together  with  fever  appear  and  become  exactly  as  much 
developed  as  in  measles  with  an  exanthem,  so  that  we  have  ground  fur 
assuming  that  this  symptom  alone  is  lacking  from  a  normal  course." 
Cases  may  occur  in  which  the  attack  of  measles  is  typical  up  to  the 
eruptive  stage,  but  at  this  point  the  anticipated  exanthem  faib  to  appear 
and  convalescence  is  established.  Embden'  claims  to  have  ob^rved 
20  patients  among  461  cases  of  ineasles  in  Heidelberg,  in  whom  the 
eruption  was  absent.  The  cases  were  of  a  mild  type,  but  some  few 
had  severe  complications. 

Rush  makes  mention  of  persons  who  in  1789  presentc<J  the  usual 
manifestations  of  measles,  fever,  cough,  etc.,  but  no  eruption  excepi 
in  some  cases  a  trifling  efflorescence  about  the  neck  and  breast.  Webstot' 
claims  to  have  seen  similar  cases  in  1773  and  1783. 

Well -authenticated  cases  of  this  kind  are  said  to  have  been  seen  m 
an  epidemic  in  Paris  in  1850.  The  usual  premonitarj-  symptoms  of 
measles  appeared  in  a  number  of  children;  the  regular  course  was 
followed  in  a  certain  proportion,  but  in  a  numljer  of  others  some  present- 
ing unequivocal  spots  of  measles  on  the  neck  and  chest,  which  rapidly 
disappeared,  the  lungs  became  quickly  involved.' 

Hilliet'  report.^  a  case  of  severe  measles  without  eruption  in  a  twenty- 
one-raonth-old  child  who  contracted  the  disease  twelve  days  after  other 
cases  in  the  same  family.  There  were  fever,  coughing,  and  sneezing, 
but  the  eruption  did  not  appear.  On  the  fourth  day  a  lobular  pneu- 
monia developed,  the  child  succumbing  on  the  eighth  day.  Some 
authors  accept  the  statement  that  desquamation  may  occur  in  measles 
without  eruption.  We  contend,  as  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  that 
desquamation  does  not  occur  without  some  antecedent  structural  change 
in  the  skin,  and  that  when  desquamation  occurs  it  signifies  that  a  rash 
has  existed  which  was  unobserved. 

There  are  mUd  cases  of  measles  in  which  all  of  the  usual  phenomena 
are  present,  but  in  an  extremely  moderate,  and  sometimes  imperfect, 
degree.  The  maximum  temperature  in  such  cases  does  not  exceed 
102°  F.  and  the  fever  lasts  but  four  or  five  days.  The  eruption  is  faint, 
poorly  marked,  of  short  duration,  and  often  so  indefinite  as  to  require 
other  evidence  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  The  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
also  slight,  but  present  more  uniformity  than  the  cutaneous  manifesta- 
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tions.  This  form  is  apt  to  be  unattended  by  complications  and  the 
prognosis  is  extremely  favorable. 

86v«r6  and  Malignant  Maaslas. — ^leasles  of  unusual  severity  may  occur 
in  isolated  instances  in  ordinary  epidemics,  or  the  disease  may  prevail 
at  times  in  severe  form.  The  factors  which  determine  malignancy  are 
in  some  instances  weakness,  debility,  and  bad  hygienic  surroundings  of 
the  patient,  and  probably  in  others  an  intense  virulence  of  the  infection. 
There  are  severe  cases  which  are  characterized  by  a  normal  course  of 
the  disease,  but  exhibit  an  unusual  intensity  of  all  of  the  symptoms. 
The  fever,  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  eruption  may  all  be  excessively 
developed.  In  the  severe  and  fatal  epidemic  which  we  observed  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  intense  confluence  of  tjie 
eruption,  so  that  on  the  second  or  third  day  the  rash  became  quite 
scarlatinal  in  appearance. 

In  some  cases  characterized  by  great  initial  severity  the  system  seems 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  poison  of  the  disease.  The  temperature 
soars  to  great  height  (105°  to  107° F.),  there  is  profound  prostration, great 
restlessness  alternating  with  stupor,  and  the  patient  succumbs  before 
the  appearance  of  the  rash.  In  these  toxcemic  cases  the  diagnosis  may 
be  extremely  difficult,  and,  unless  elucidated  by  the  history,  quite 
impossible. 

Severity  may  also  be  manifested  by  the  early  development  of  pulmonary 
complications.  The  first  few  days  of  the  invasive  stage  may  be  quite 
normal,  but  suddenly  the  lungs  become  attacked  and  a  fatal  result 
rapidly  ensues. 

In  the  so-called  typhoid  form  of  measles  the  disease  is  ushered  in 
with  high  fever  and  great  prostration.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry;  there 
is  great  thirst  and  marked  muscular  relaxation.  Nervous  symptoms  are 
pronounced,  the  patient  being  either  apathetic  and  somnolent  or  delirious. 
The  tongue  is  dry  and  furred,  the  lips  glazed,  and  the  teeth  covered  with 
sordes.  The  abdomen  is  tender  and  distended  and  the  bowels  often 
loose.  The  eruption  is  poorly  developed  and  bluish  in  appearance. 
These  cases  are  usually  fatal,  death  taking  place  within  a  week  or, 
less  commonly,  convalescence  may  occur  after  a  tedious  and  protracted 
illness. 

Such  cases  as  the  above  were  not  rare  during  the  Civil  War.  Camp 
Ttieasles  does  not  differ  essentially  from  measles  seen  among  civilians 
save  that  as  a  result  of  privation  and  exposure  the  disease  is  apt  to 
assume  a  more  severe  form.  Measles  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of 
camp  diseases,  as  is  attested  by  the  morbidity  and  mortality  statistics 
of  the  Civil  War  of  1861.  Bartholow  says:  "In  one  regiment  which 
came  under  my  observation  every  man  contracted  measles  who  had  not 
had  it  in  early  life."  The  disease  was  much  more  prevalent  in  regiments 
recruited  from  country  districts.  The  mortality  rate  was  high.  In  the 
general  field  hospital  at  Chattanooga  it  was  22.4  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
General  Hospital  No.  1  at  Nashville  it  was  19.6  per  cent. 

Maugnant  Hemorrhagic  Measl1':s. — Black  measles  was,  according 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  older  writers,  much  more  common  years  ago 
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than  at  tlie  present  day.  It  is  also  much  rarer  tliaii  bemoirhapr  imtalt- 
pox,  with  which  it  has  certain  features  in  common.  Hemorrh»j^c 
measles  is  more  apt  to  develop  in  previously  ill  and  dehititated  subjecls. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  violent,  the  fever  being  hiph  and 
nervous  svmptoms  prominent-  The  eruption  is  bluish  or  purplish  in 
color  and  fails  to  disappear  upon  pressure.  In  other  cases  the  exanthem 
may  appear,  recede  rapidly,  and  be  followed  by  hemorrhagic  extrava- 
sation into  the  skin  in  the  form  of  petechia'  or  ecchymose.*.  At  the 
same  time  liloody  discharges  occur  from  various  mucous  membraaw- 
There  is  commonly  severe  epistaxis  and  blood  may  be  observed  in  the 
urine,  stools,  and  vomited  matter.  The  patient  becomes  rapidly  ex- 
hausted, the  pulse  is  frequent  and  thready,  the  skin  pale  and  cob),  and 
death  closes  the  scene. 

Trousseau  descril)es  a  fatal  case  in  a  girl,  aged  five  years,  whom  he 
saw  in  consultation:  "The  fever  had  been  constantly  acconipunie<)  by 
stupor,  which  is  unusual  in  this  disease.  The  eruption  came  out.  but 
the  exanthematous  patches  were  of  a  dark  color,  that  hemorrhapc  hue 
which  does  not  disappear  under  pressure  of  the  finger.  On  the  cightti 
day  slight  delirium  supervened,  and  epistaxis,  which  had  occurred  with 
usual  moderation  during  the  first  period,  became  much  more  profuse. 
.  .  .  .  After  some  hours  other  hemorrhages  developed;  she  had 
ha-maturia,  bloody  stools,  and  luematemesis.  Finally,  within  two  days, 
ecchymotic  spots  appeared  upon  the  back."  The  child  sank  rapidly 
and  died.  . 

It  must  not  l>e  supposed  that  all  hemorrhagic  eruptions  tn  measlea  an  I 
necessarily  in  malignant  caaes.  Attention  has  already  been  calW  to  ' 
hicmic  extravasation  into  the  skin  in  attacks  of  average  .^verity. 

Irregularity  in  the  Origin  and  Spread  o(  the  Measles  Exanthem.— 
The  spread  of  the  eruption  of  measles  involving  in  succession  the  face, 
chest,  neck,  abdomen,  arms,  legs,  etc.,  is  a  tolerably  uniform  and 
diagnostic  phenomenon.  Occasionally  a  departure  from  this  normal 
progression  takes  place.  The  eruption  may,  in  rare  cases,  be  limited 
to  the  face  or  to  the  face  and  trunk.  It  may  begin  on  the  trunk  or 
extremities  anil  involve  the  face  and  neck  only  later.  MayH  states  that 
the  application  of  irritants  to  the  skin,  such  as  the  use  of  lotions,  oint- 
ments, bandages,  and  compression  from  other  causes  may  determine 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  eruption.  He  is  also  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  in  paraplegia  from  vertebral  disease  the  rash  is  often  absent 
on  the  paralyzed  lower  extremities. 

Chairou'  reports  a  curioiis  abnormality  of  the  measles  eruption  which 
occurred  in  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles  at  Rueil  in  1862.  The  eruption 
lacked  intensity,  but  was  accompanied  by  profuse  perspiration  and  a 
vesicular  eruption  similar  to  the  miliary  rash  seen  m  lying-in  women. 
Chairou  propo,setl  for  this  condition  the  name  of  sweating  measles. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  were  severe  and  uncommon.  The  course 
was  that  of  a  septic  or  typhoid  measles,  with  many  complications  observed 

<  Loc.  clt.,  p.  1«3. 

■  Bway  avvded  >  piiu  by  Academj  of  Uedidne  ol  Puig ;  clWd  by 
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in  typhoid  fever,  such  as  periosteal  trouble  leading  to  necrosis  of  the 
maxillary  bone^,  etc.    The  mortality  rate  was  high. 

Becession  of  the  Bash. — It  occasionally  happens  that  the  measles 
exanthem  suddenly  and  prematurely  fades  after  reaching  its  maximum 
or  even  before  the  height  of  the  eruption  is  attained.  The  recession  of 
the  rash  may  be  temporary,  the  eruption  later  reappearing,  or  it  may 
be  permanent.  The  lay  community  has  a  traditional  dread  of  this 
"striking  in"  of  the  eruption,  fearing  the  involvement  of  one  of  the 
internal  organs.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sudden  fading  of  the  exanthem 
is  not  the  cause,  but  the  result  of  such  condition.  The  phenomenon  is 
usually  due  to  severe  pulmonary  involvement,  leading  to  cardiac  failure 
and  consequent  crippling  of  the  circulatory  apparatus.  The  skin 
becomes  pale  and  the  eruption  fades  either  completely  or  shows  itself 
as  indistinct,  bluish  spots.  With  an  improvement  in  the  heart  action 
the  spots  naturally  acquire  more  color  and  the  eruption,  so  to  speak, 
returns.  Thomas  believes  that  rapid  disappearance  of  the  eruption 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  development  of  some  complication. 
He  says:  "I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  convince  myself  of  the 
connection  of  a  speedy  fading  of  the  spots  with  the  sudden  occurrence 
of  a  complication.  A  simple  rapidly  progressing  paleness  of  these  can 
certainly  not  be  considered  anomalous." 

Postnibeolic  Eruptions. — ^Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  morbilliform  rash,  associated  at  times  with  renewed  fever, 
developing  after  convalescence  from  measles.  In  rare  cases  other 
eruptions  may  make  their  appearance  about  this  time.  Roger^  has 
seen  cases,  both  of  recurrent  measles  and  also  accidental  erythematous 
rashes  after  measles.  He  reports  an  instance  of  the  latter  in  a  young 
woman  twelve  days  after  an  attack  of  measles,  and  another  in  an  infant, 
two  and  one-half  months  old,  thirty-eight  days  afterw^ard. 

Meyer-Hoffmeister'  saw  a  scarlatiniform  erythema  during  con- 
valescence from  measles. 

OOMPLIOATIONS  AND  SEQUELJE  OF  MEASLES. 

Larynx. — A  moderate  grade  of  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  uniformly 
present  in  measles,  and  is,  therefore,  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
plication. The  laryngeal  symptoms  develop  early  in  the  invasive  stage, 
giving  rise  to  hoarseness,  frequent  cough,  and  occasionally  spasmodic 
dyspnoea.  The  cough  is  dry,  loud  and  hollow  in  tone,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning unproductive  of  expectoration.  The  paroxysms  of  coughing  are 
often  violent  and  incessant,  seriously  interfering  with  sleep,  tipon  the 
appearance  of  the  cutaneous  eruption  the  cough  becomes  looser  and 
less  frequent  and  is  accompanied  by  expectoration.  Holt  states  that 
severe  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  present  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
of  measles. 

Ulcerative  Laryngitis. — Ulcerative  laryngitis  occurs  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  severe  cases.    In  such  instances  the  inflammation  is  so  intense 

^  Loc  cit.,  p.  875.  s  Quoted  by  Thomfta,  loc.  cit.,  p.  90. 
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as  to  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues.  The  Tocal 
cords  are  commonly  involved  in  the  destructive  process.  Riirlliea:  unci 
Rilliet  found  ulcerations  and  erosions  in  almost  one-half  of  the  cases 
of  measles  that  came  to  autopsy.  Pseud  oiiicra  bra  nous  depo.iils  were 
present  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases. 

Gerhardt'  has  seen  these  ulcerations  by  laryngoscopic  examination 
during  life.  He  has  found  them  particularly  upon  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  larynx  in  cases  that  exhibit  marked  stenosis.  They  may  I*  seen 
at  times  early,  hut  are  more  commonly  obser\-ed  during  the  eruptive 
stage.  The  superficial  ulcerations  give  rise  to  a  rough,  dn,-.  frequently 
repeated  cough,  accompanied  by  spasmodic  attacks.  There  is  pain  upon 
coughing,  speaking,  or  swallowing,  and  often  considerable  dyspnoa. 

The  most  dangerous  form  of  laryngitis  is  that  acconipanie<l  by  the 
formation  of  a  pseudomembrane,  the  so-called  mfmhranoxu  laryn^itii. 
The  fatality  of  this  complication  is  frightful.  In  the  H6spice  <ies  Enfants 
Assist^-s  in  Paris,  Granlou'  found  this  complication  235  times  among 
1633ca3esof  measles ;  out  of  these  235  patients  21S  died,  a  most  appalling 
mortality. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  these  cases  that  had  to  be  intubated;  they 
all  succuml)ed  to  the  disease.  Holt  has  collected  3.5  cases  of  membmnous 
laryngitis  out  of  2837  cases  of  measles  from  miscellaneous  HOurce,<i;  He 
remarks  that  this  complication  is  more  frequent  than  thb  in  institution 
epidemics. 

Membranous  laiyngitis  may  result  from  the  action  of  the  strepto- 
coccus, the  diphtheria  bacillus,  and,  perhaps,  other  organisms.  Holt 
states  that  when  the  membrane  forms  in  the  larynx  at  the  height  of  the 
disease  it  is  almost  always  of  streptococcic  origin;  when  it  develops  st 
a  Infer  period  it  is  usually  due  to  the  Klebs-I,r>ef!ler  organi.sm.  'Hie 
majority  of  cases  appear  to  be  due  to  pyogenic  bacteria.  The  false 
membrane  is  not  always  limited  to  the  larynx,  but  may  invade  the  fauces, 
nose,  and  mouth.  The  laryngeal  stenosis  usually  comes  on  gradually, 
although  more  commonly  the  symptoms  may  be  sudden  in  their  appear- 
ance. 

The  dyspncea  frequently  becomes  so  alarming  as  to  necessitate 
intubation  or  tracheotomy.  These  procedures,  however,  give,  as  a  rule, 
but  temporary  relief,  for  a  fatal  bronchopneumonia  Ls  almost  sure  lo 
develop. 

The  diagnosis  between  true  laryngeal  diphtheria  and  membranous 
laryngitis  of  streptococcus  origin  can  only  be  indubitably  settled  by  a 
bacteriological  examination;  the  former  condition  is  apt  to  develop  late 
and  the  latter  at  the  height  of  the  disease.  The  prognosis  appears  to 
be  equally  desperate  in  both  conditions. 

Lungs. — The  trachea  and  larger  bronchial  tubes  are  so  commonly 
involved  in  the  catarrhal  process  in  measles  that  a  moderate  grade  of 
tracheitis  and  bronchitis  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  normal 
symptomatology  of  the  disease.     It  is  only   when  the  inflammatory 
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disturbance  is  iDtense  and  downward  extension  takes  place  that  the 
comphcation  a^umes  a  serious  aspect.  Severe  bronchial  catarrh  usually 
manifests  itself  just  at  or  after  the  height  of  the  eruptive  stage;  if  it  be 
sufficiently  widespread,  the  fever,  which  at  this  time  falb,  will  continue 
to  remain  elevated.  There  is  frequent  coughing,  accompanied  by  muco- 
purulent expectoration. 

Foreign  writers  still  employ  the  term  capillary  bronchitis;  the  tendency 
in  this  country  is  to  look  upon  the  involvement  of  the  minute  bronchioles 
as  an  essential  part  of  a  bronchopneumonia.  The  symptoms  of  capil- 
lary bronchitis,  therefore,  are  virtually  those  of  catarrhal  pneumonia. 


BoT,  flTeT«>noM.  {Tnle;.) 


BnnchopiMiiinoiila.^Bronchopneumonia  is  the  most  common  and 
most  fatal  of  all  of  the  complications  of  measles.  Other  conditions  fade 
into  insignificance  when  compared  to  the  slaughter  that  this  complica- 
tion occasions.  Over  a  half-century  ago  Gregory  wrote:  "I  am  sure  I 
speak  much  within  bounds  when  I  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  deaths 
by  measles  occur  in  consequence  of  pneumonia." 

Bartels  met  with  68  cases  of  bronchopneumonia  among  573  cases  of 
measles,  or  11.9  per  cent.;  Ziemssen  and  Krabler  report  50  attacks  of 
pneumonia  among  311  cases  of  measles,  or  16.1  per  cent.  The  figures 
of  Embden  give  a  much  smaller  incidence — 27  attacks  in  461  cases,  or 
5.9  per  cent.  The  frequency  of  this  complication  seems  to  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  epidemics.  It  is  much  more  common  in  foundling 
asylums,  orphanages,  and  simitar  institutions.  It  is  more  apt  to  attack 
feeble  and  poorly  nourished  children  and  those  debilitated  by  previous 
illness.     This  complication   is  particularly  prone  to  attack  children 
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under  two  years  of  a(^.  Holt  states  that  in  two  epwienitf*  in  the  NiirsMT 
and  Child's  Hospital,  emliracing  about  300  cases,  nearly  all  in  ehildrcn 
under  three  years  old,  bronchopneumonia  occurred  in  almnt  40  per  eent. 
of  the  cases.  Of  those  who  had  pneumonia,  70  per  cent,  dii-d.  Henoch 
says  that  a  certain  amount  of  pneumonia  is  seen  in  nearly  all  fatal  j 
cases  of  measles.  | 

Bronchopneumonia  usually  manifests  itself  when  the  eruption  begiiu   | 
to  decline,  although  the  onset  may  be  tielayed  to  a  later  i»eriod.    The   i 
posteruptive  decline  in  the  temperature  fails  to  occur,  the  fever  instead  J 
remaining  in  the  neighborhood  of  103"  F.,  witii,  [x-rhaps,  ii)or;iinf;  remb-  i 
sions  of  a  degree  or  so.    The  pulse  is  greatly  increased  in  frequency, 
and  the  respiration  is  shallow  and  hurried,  and  not  infre<(vi«ntly  Ulioied   ' 
and  difficult;  it  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  the  little  palient  with  dilating 
nostrils  and  a  livid  countenance  raise  itself  in  the  I>ed  lo  relieve  its 
ilistressed  breathing.  The  cough  may  l>e  short  and  repealed  or  infrequest 
and  spasmodic.    In  unfavorable  cases  there  is  protracted  fever,  progna^- 
ive  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  respiration  (60  to  80),  colil  extremities, 
extreme  weakness,  and  rapid-running  pulse.     Nourishment  is  refused 
and,  when  taken,  is  often  vomited.    Great  pallor  develops  and  Kiwanl 
the  end  a  characteristic  liviility  is  seen.     A  few  hours  before  death  the 
tenijierature  may  rise  to  great  height,  107°  or  108°  F.     In  favorable  ca*«i 
the  temperature  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  declines  gradually 
to  normal,  the  cough  lessens,  the  respiration  improves,  the  child  becomes 
brighter,  desires  more  food,  and   takes  an  increasing  interest  in   its 
surroundings. 

The  symptoms  that  indicate  the  presence  of  a  bronchopneumonia 
are  protracteil  fever,  cough,  rapid  pulse,  hurried  and  labored  breathing. 
and  prostration.  Percussion  will  often  discover  some  dulness  over  one 
or  both  of  the  lower  lobes  posteriorly;  the  respiratory  murmur  is 
diminished  and  broncho  vesicular  breathing  is  heard;  in  addition  to 
the  coarse  rales  heanl  in  the  larger  tubes,  fine,  moist  rales  are  au<lible 
over  the  small,  consolidated  areas. 

Lobar  Piieainonia.~I<obar  or  croupous  pneumonia  is  a  much  less 
frequent  complication  of  measles  than  the  catarrhal  form,  and  is  apt, 
when  it  occurs,  to  develop  in  older  patients.  This  form  of  pneumonia 
is  characterized  by  higher  fever  with  fewer  remissions,  by  its  limitation 
to  one  lung  or  lobe  thereof,  by  the  presence  of  pleuritic  pains,  a  shorter 
course  terminated  by  crisis,  and  a  lower  mortality  rate. 

Plenrlsj. — Pleurisy  with  effusion  is  an  unusual  complication  of 
measles.  In  some  epidemics  it  may  develop  secondarily  to  a  severe 
pneumonia,  in  which  case  it  is  apt  to  eventuate  in  an  empyema. 

Fiirbringer'  calls  attention  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  primary 
pleuri.sy  with  effusion.  He  has  observed  a  number  of  cases,  most  of 
which  ran  an  acute  course  and  were  probably  purulent  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Pulmonary  TnlwroaloBis.— Pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  manifest  itself 
as  a  termination  of  a  long-standing  bronchopneumonia  occurring  after 

1  Eulcnb«rg'i  Rekt-EDcycIopedia,  vol.  ill.,  wcotid edition .  p.  5M;  quoted  bj  tod. 
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measles.  The  bronchial  catarrh  and  the  lowered  resistance  of  the 
patient  render  the  implantation  of  tuberculosis  readily  explicable.  In 
cases  in  which  a  latent  glandular  tuberculosis,  particularly  of  the 
thoracic  lymph  nodes,  has  existed,  the  attack  of  measles  stimulates  the 
previous  disease  to  noxious  activity.  In  some  cases  tuberculosis  may 
develop  as  a  direct  sequel  of  measles,  an  irregular  temperature  persisting 
after  the  incomplete  convalescence  from  the  latter  disease.  The  tuber- 
culous disease  may  take  the  form  of  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 
Holt  truly  says:  "An  attack  of  measles  in  a  child  with  tuberculous  ante- 
cedents should  always  be  looked  upon  with  apprehension." 

Barthez  and  Rilliet  have  observed  gangrene  of  the  lungs  in  four 
instances,  and  Steiner  and  Neureutter  have  met  with  this  complication 
in  two  patients.  This  much  to  be  dreaded  condition  may  have  its 
origin  in  a  severe  bronchopneumonia. 

Alimailtary  Ttact. — From  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the 
measles  exanthem  it  is  evident  that  a  mild  inflammation  of  the  buccal 
and  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  uniformly  observed.  This  comes 
on  in  the  invasive  stage  and  tends  to  subside  as  the  cutaneous  eruption 
increases  in  development. 

The  cheeks,  gums,  tongue,  soft  palate,  tonsils,  and  pharyngeal  wall 
all  participate  in  the  catarrhal  process.  In  feeble  and  debilitated 
children  this  inflammation,  especially  under  the  influence  of  infection 
with  pyogenic  and  other  bacteria,  may  lead  to  complications  which 
are  not  only  subjectively  distressing,  but  of  serious  import.  Aphthous 
stomatitis  has  been  reported  by  a  number  of  writers.  The  sores  may 
give  rise  to  much  pain  and  interfere  with  the  desire  of  the  child  to  take 
nourishment.  Ulcerative  stomatitis  not  infrequently  develops,  particu- 
larly in  the  buccogingival  furrow.  This  is  characterized  by  the  form- 
ation of  small  patches  covered  with  grayish,  necrotic  epitheliu«i.  When 
the  dead  epithelial  covering  is  cast  off  there  are  disclosed  to  view  ulcer- 
ations of  varying  depth,  with  sharp  and  irregular  edges;  the  base  is 
frequently  covered  with  a  pseudomembranous  deposit.  These  losses 
of  tissue  are  not  infrequently  seen  on  the  gums,  and  about  the  lips,  par- 
ticularly the  oral  commisvsures;  in  the  latter  regions  each  movement  of  the 
mouth  causes  pain  and  induces  bleeding.  In  poorly  nourished  children 
these  ulcerations  may  last  for  a  long  time  l)efore  complete  healing 
occurs. 

A  fortunately  rare  but  most  frightful  complication  of  measles  is  that 
form  of  gangrene  variously  designated  cancrum  oris,  gangrenous  stom- 
atitis, or  noma.  The  fatal  character  of  this  complication  makes  the 
condition  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  description  elsewhere. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  less  serious  forms  of  gangrenous  stomatitis  in 
which  the  loss  of  tissue  is  circumscril)ed.  We  have  not  infrequently 
seen  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  gum  and  subjacent  alveolar  process 
which,  after  the  throwing  off  of  the  slough,  has  been  followed  by  thorough 
healing;  in  some  of  these  cases  a  portion  of  the  bone  and  the  neighboring 
teeth  have  come  away. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  membranous  patches  may  be  seen 
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on  the  tonsils  aitd  neighboring  palatal  mucous  inembmnf.  ttm  ■ 
process  may  spread  downward  into  the  larynx  and  give  rise  to  the 
dreaded  Tneinbranoiis  laryngitis.  The  pseudonii-mbrane  iimy  be  of 
streptococcic  or  staphylococcic  origin  like  the  exudate  seen  in  scarlatina, 
or  it  may  lie  true  diphtheria.  In  some  cases  iutntUlitis  is  ob.servwi,  in 
whicli  event  there  is  enlargement  and  congestion  of  these  structures  and 
pain  upon  swallowing. 

The  stomach  is  but  rarely  the  seat  of  any  serious  complication. 

Diarrboea.^ — E}iiLrrh<ra  is  a  common  and  not  infrequently  a  serious 
accompaniment  of  measles.  It  may  exist  in  all  grades,  from  a  sliffht 
catarrhal  enteritis,  lasting  but  a  few  days,  to  a  severe  enterocolitis 
with  fatal  outcome.  ?iS  woulil  naturally  be  expected,  diarrhu-a  la  mora 
common  in  the  summer  months  and  especially  in  extremely  hot  summers. 
This  complication  is  also  more  frequently  observed  in  tropical  and  »ul>  , 
tropical  countries.  Gregory  says:  "In  India  and  other  hot  countries 
thoracic  complications  are  rare;  diarrh<ra  and  dysentery  pro\*e  the 
usual  and  most  troublesome  sequelae."  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  fora 
mild  diarrhoea  to  be  present  in  the  invasive  and  early  eruptive  stafces. 
There  are  frequent  loase  and  watery  movements,  with  or  without  pniii, 
which  tend  to  subside  as  the  eruptive  stage  advances.  The  severe 
forms  of  enteritis  and  ileocolitis  usually  develop  late  during  the  decline 
of  the  eruption.  In  .some  cases  the  large  mtestine  is  involved  and 
symptoms  of  dysentery  manifest  themselves;  pain  and  tenesnma  are 
present  and  frequent;  small,  bloody  stools  containing  mucus  are  [mssed. 

Diarrhoea  appears  to  be  more  common  in  some  epidemics  than  in 
others.  Willischanin'  observed  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  a  girls'  school 
in  which  10  out  of  -'iO  of  the  patients  had  diarrhira  during  convalescence. 
It  lasted  from  three  to  five  days  and  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
elimination  of  special  toxins. 

Intestinal  inflammation  is  most  frequently  observed  in  infants  and 
young  children,  in  whom  it  not  infrequently  leads  to  a  fatal  termination. 
Cases  are  on  record,  however,  in  which  adults  have  succumbed  to 
measles  as  a  result  of  this  complication. 

Nervous  System. — As  is  the  case  with  most  infectious  diseases,  measles 
may  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  great  variety  of  disturbances  due 
to  involvement  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  the  peripheral  nerves.  \\'hen 
the  fact  is  recognized  that  measles  attacks  almost  the  entire  human 
family,  the  relative  infrequency  of  nervous  complications  may  be 
appreciated . 

Mflntal  Duorder.— Measles  is,  in  rare  instances,  followed  by  insanity, 
which  usually  takes  eitlier  the  form  of  mania  or  dementia.  Christian* 
reports  a  case  of  temporary  mania  and  paralysis.  Finkelstein*  saw  2 
cases  of  mania  after  measles,  and  Bond'  observed  a  case  developing  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  Weber  noted  delusions  of  persecution  in 
one  of  his  patients.    In  an  epidemic  of  108  cases  occurring  in  an  insti- 
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tution  in  Vii^ginia  and  reported  by  Smith  and  Dabney,  insanity  ending 
in  recovery  developed  in  three  patients. 

Beach*  analyzed  2000  cases  of  idiocy  and  found  37  (1.85  per  cent.) 
which  could  be  traced  to  attacks  of  infectious  diseases;  of  this  number 
11  were  attributed  to  attacks  of  measles.  Nearly  all  the  cases,  however, 
were  in  persons  with  neurotic  antecedents. 

Oerebral  and  Spinal  Pandysis. — Paralysis  following  measles  is  a  rare 
complication.  Allyn'  was  able  to  collect  but  41  instances,  35  of  which 
were  palsies  of  cerebral  origin.  The  onset  of  the  complication  is  abrupt, 
and  commonly,  though  not  always,  marked  by  convulsions.  In  other 
cases  somnolence  or  coma  occurs  in  the  beginning.  Following  upon 
the  convulsions  or  coma  the  evidences  of  paralysis  are  observed.  In 
spinal  paralysis  coma  and  convulsions  are  absent.  The  paralyses, 
according  to  AUyn,  usually  appear  during  convalescence  and  most 
frequently  from  the  latter  part  of  the  first  to  the  close  of  the  third  week 
after  the  onset  of  the  attack.  Of  21  reported  cases,  11  developed  palsy 
between  the  fifth  and  sixteenth  day,  while  5  more  probably  belong  to 
this  period,  although  the  data  are  imperfect.  In  the  remaining  cases 
3  developed  convulsions  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  1  a  month 
after  the  onset  of  the  measles,  and  1  in  from  five  to  six  weeks.  The 
prognosis  as  to  life  is  good.  In  only  4  of  the  cases  did  a  fatal  result 
ensue.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  lesions  were  more  or  less  permanent, 
aphasia  and  muscular  atrophy  persisting  some  years  after  the  attack. 
The  paralyses  collated  by  Allyn  were  chiefly  cerebral  palsies  of  the 
hemiplegic  type,  but  included  also  disseminated  myelitis  and  ascending 
spinal  palsy. 

Cases  of  paralysis  have  since  been  reported  by  a  number  of  authors. 
Dawson  Williams'  saw  a  case  of  disseminated  sclerosis  in  a  girl  three 
and  a  half  years  old  on  the  fourth  day  of  an  attack  of  measles. 

Bruce  records  a  case  of  diffuse  myelitis  and  Barlow  an  extensive 
softening  of  the  cord.  Ormerod  observed  paralytic  symptoms  one 
month  after  measles  in  three  children.  Andeoud  and  Jaccard*  report 
a  case  of  vesical  paralysis  in  a  nine-year-old  girl,  and  Ortholon*  a  true 
paraplegia  in  a  three-year-old  girl. 

Paralysis  after  measles  has  also  been  reported  by  Graf,®  Morton,^  and 
Ellison,'*  who  observed  a  case  of  acute  ascending  myelitis. 

Falsa  Disseminated  Sclerosis.- -There  occasionally  occurs  in  measles, 
as  in  smallpox  and  other  infectious  diseases,  sudden  unconsciousness 
followed  by  loss  of  power  of  speech  and  certain  other  paretic  and  ataxic 
symptoms.  This  may  occur  during  the  febrile  stage  or  during  con- 
valescence. Rapid  recovery  may  ensue  or  a  train  of  symptoms  may 
develop  suggesting  disseminated  sclerosis.  Instead  of  the  condition 
being  progressive  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  improve. 

1  British  Medical  Jouraal.  1895.  vol.  11.  p.  707.  «  Medical  News,  Norember  28, 1891. 

*  Med.-Chir.  Soc.,  Noyember  28, 1893.  *  Rev.  mM.  de  la  sulsse  romande,  1894. 

*  Thise  de  Bordeaux.  November  28, 1894. 

*  Indiana  Medical  Journal,  1892  and  1893.  p.  176. 

'  Archlvee  of  Pediatrics,  1897,  vol.  xlv.  pp.  541-544.  •  Lancet,  1896,  vol.  11.  p.  1077. 
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Barthez  and  Sann^  have  collected  a  series  of  8  cases  pharntrtrrinrH 
by  paresis  of  the  soft  palate,  pharjiix,  tongue,  and  muscles  of  the  iwck. 
In  4  cases  the  symptoms  appeared  early  In  the  course  of  mea^le:?,  and 
in  the  remaining  4  at  the  entl  of  tliree  weeks.  Kecovery  took  place  io 
all  of  the  cases  in  from  three  to  twenty  days. 

Uooingltis. — Instances  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brato 
have  l>een  reported  by  Spiess,  Voit,  Meyer-Hoffmeister,  Kellri*r, 
Constant.  Loschner,  Thore,  Bufaliui,  King,  Mettenheimer,  and  Ilarvry.' 
Frank,  Rilliet,  and  Starck  have  observed  spinal  meningitis  after 
measles. 

Ohorea. — Cliorea  is  an  occasional  sequel  of  measles.  Cases  have  been 
recorded  by  Sibergundi,  Boning,  and  others.  In  an  analy.sis  of  439  ca.-"!* 
of  chorea  made  by  Stephen  MacKenzie  for  the  Collective  lavestigatioa 
Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  measles  or  measles  and 
anaemia  were  found  to  be  the  sole  antecedent  illnesses  in  49  cases^ 
nearly  9  per  cent.  Barthez  and  Rilliet  have  noted  after  measles  a 
prompt  recoverj'  from  a  chorea  of  some  months'  duration. 

Skm.— Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  accidental  erylhero- 
atous  rashes  which  may,  In  rare  cases,  precede  or  follow  the  Inie 
exanthem  of  measles. 

During  the  invasive  period  it  is  not  rare  for  herpes  facialis  to  sp[)«ar, 
a  phenomenon  which  develops  in  many  infectious  processes.  Crlicaria 
may  also  occur  either  in  the  course  of  the  disease  or  at  a  later  period. 
The  urticarial  eruption  is  usually  moderate  and  of  short  duralion. 
Claus'  reports  urticaria  occurring  in  two  cases  of  measle.'*  during  the 
period  of  incubation. 

Several  authors  have  called  attention  to  the  developuifui  of  a  hulhms 
eruption  resembling  pemphigus.  Cases  have  been  reported  by  Krieg,' 
Loschner,  Henoch,*  Steiner,*  Du  Castel,"  and  recently  by  Baginsky.' 
Steiner  saw  4  cases,  all  in  the  same  family.  The  blebs  varied  in  size 
from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg,  came  out  in  crops,  attacked  both  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  were  accompanied  by  fever,  and  occurred  at 
any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  before,  during,  or  after  the 
measles  exanthem. 

In  Henoch's"  patient  the  bullie  were  so  large  that  a  single  one  covered 
each  cheek;  2  out  of  these  5  cases  terminated  fatally.  Masarei*  saw 
upon  the  palms  and  soles  during  desquamation  large  blebs  which  burst 
and  left  obstinate  and  painful  ulcers. 

Gangrene  may  attack  other  parts  of  the  skin  than  the  cheek  and 
genitalia,  which  are  the  most  common  sites  of  the  process.  Thomas, 
of  Palis,  has  reported  an  extensive  gangrene  of  the  buttocks  in  a  child 

I  Joamftl  of  Ibe  Amerlcaa  Medical  AMoelatlaa,  Wt7.  to),  iili.  pp.  n4R-l]5L  The  other  auUran 
menlloned  are  ciuoled  by  Tbirows. 

>  Jkhrbuch  f.  Klndcrh.  u.  Pbfa.  Erileh.,  Jane,  1S94. 

'  Cat.  Jahrbuch,  IMS,  p.  219.  <  BerliD.  kiln.  Woch«Mchrtft,  ISK^  p.  Ut. 

»  Jahrbuch  f.  Kinderb  .  new  «erte».  vol.  vll.  p.  MB. 

•  Rer.  g«D.  de  CLIn.  el  de  tb«np..  Parli,  1887,  vol.  il,  p.  60*. 

>  ArcbiT  r.  Klnderh.,  1300.  Bd.  iiilll.,  U.  1  «nd  U. 
in  JilrieaKn,  loc.  dt.,  p.  300.  ■  Quoted  by  TboDMi. 
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two  years  of  age.  Mayr,  Faye,  Battersey,  and  CarrolP  report  instances 
of  gangrene  attacking  various  portions  of  the  cutaneous  surface. 

Impetigo,  bails,  and  abscesses  are  occasionally  observed  during  con- 
valescence from  measles.  They  represent  varying  grades  of  infection 
with  the  common  pyogenic  organisms.  Eczema  occasionally  makes  its 
initial  appearance  after  an  attack  of  measles  and  may  persist  for  an 
indefinite  period.  On  the  other  hand,  chronic  eczemas  have  been 
known  to  disappear  after  an  attack,  as  in  cases  reported  by  Behrend 
and  others.  Psoriasis  has  been  observed  to  appear  for  the  first  time 
after  measles.  Measles,  of  course,  does  not  cause  the  psoriasis,  but 
merely  determines  the  date  of  its  outbreak. 

Disseminated  tuberculosis  of  the  sldn  may  follow  in  the  wake  of 
measles,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Du  Castel,'  Haushalter,'  and 
Adamson.^ 

Du  Castel  saw  3  cases  and  remarks  that  "it  is  not  exceptional  to  see 
a  disseminated  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  as  a  sequel  to  measles."  This 
usually  attacks  the  face,  legs,  and  especially  the  upper  extremities.  The 
lesions  appear  soon  after  the  decline  of  the  measles  eruption  in  the 
form  of  small,  deep-red  nodules.  Haushalter  saw  2  cases  of  scrofulous 
lichen,  1  of  which  later  developed  enlarged  glands  and  tuberculous 
gummata.  Adamson's  case  was  one  of  multiple  warty  lupus  occurring 
on  the  arms  and  legs.  The  patient  subsequently  developed  a  post- 
pharyngeal abscess  and  later  hip  disease. 

Roger*  observed,  in  the  spring  of  1900,  4  cases  of  erythema  nodosum 
after  attacks  of  measles.  A  girl,  aged  seventeen  years,  eleven  days  after 
the  termination  of  an  attack  of  measles  of  moderate  intensity,  developed 
fever,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  a  typical  erythema  nodosum  of  the 
legs  and  subsequently  the  arms,  accompanied  by  painful  joints;  the 
condition  lasted  fifteen  days. 

The  other  3  cases  were  analogous;  they  occurred  in  patients  fifteen, 
seventeen,  and  twenty-six  years  of  age,  respectively.  Fever  appeared 
from  nine  to  ten  days  after  the  termination  of  measles.  The  erythem- 
atous nodes  and  the  joint  involvement  persisted  from  seven  to  ten  days. 

Eyes. — Ocular  complications  are  not  rare  in  measles,  a  fact  which 
is  easily  explained  by  the  severe  catarrhal  involvement  of  the  conjunctiva 
during  the  invasive  and  eruptive  stages.  The  eyes  are  particularly  apt 
to  suffer  in  scrofulous  children.  Corneal  ulcerations  may  occur,  and, 
in  bad  cases,  lead  to  perforation  and  general  panophthalmitis.  It  is  not 
rare  for  obstinate  blepharitis,  granular  lids,  or  keratitis  to  persist  a  long 
time  after  convalescence  from  the  original  disease.  Comby  states  that 
proper  care  of  the  eyes  greatly  reduces  the  number  of  ocular  complica- 
tions, and  in  support  thereof  mentions  the  fact  that  he  observed  only 
17  cases  of  conjunctivitis  of  moderate  intensity  among  715  cases  of 
measles. 

1  Quoted  by  Thomas. 

s  Annal.  de  derm.,  etc.,  1898,  tome  ix.,  No8.  8  and  9,  p.  729.  ^  ibid.,  No.  5,  p.  455. 

4  Brltlih  Journal  of  Dermatology,  1899,  p.  20. 

ft  Loc  dt.  p.  875. 
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Eara.— Inflammation  of  the  miildle  ear  is  by  no  means  an  tincmnnwii 
complication  of  measles,  although  it  does  not  develop  as  frequently  as 
in  scarlatina.  The  cafarrlial  indamination  of  the  nasal  pUKWifCH  fn> 
quently  extends  along  the  Eustachian  tubes  to  the  middle  ear,  BezolcP 
carefully  explored  the  ears  in  16  fatal  cases  of  measles,  in  sU  of  nliich 
he  found  inllanuiiatory  changes.  The  tympanic  cavity  contained  either 
a  mucopurulent  exudation  or  a  material  that  was  frankly  piirifonn. 
The  streptococcus  pyogenes  was  present  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cases;  in  the  other  half  the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  albus  were  found. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  red,  swollen,  and  covered  with  a  tnuco- 
purulent  or  seropundent  exudate.  Tobietz*  examined  the  ears  of  22 
cases  of  measles  at  autopsy  and  confirmed  the  above-mentioned  find- 
ings. 

Both  of  these  writers  are  in  accord  as  to  the  early  developnicDt  of  tbe 
aural  catarrh.  The  ear  trouble  is  not  i-eganied  as  due  to  a  secondarj 
infection,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  the  lociilizHtion  in  this  rejjion  ol 
the  enanthera.  Catarrhal  otitis  may  therefore  develop  in  the  eaHy 
eruptive  pcriotl.  In  a  case  stu'iied  by  Tobietz  that  died  twenty-foar 
hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  eniption,  otitis  was  already  present 

This  early  otitis  is  comparatively  mild  and  usually  does  not  lea<i  to 
perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  The  later-developing  otilia 
media  usually  results  from  infection  from  the  nasophar\'iix,  aiul  is  much 
more  prone  to  end  in  suppuration  and  perforation. 

Severe  punilent  otitis  media  appears  to  be  more  common  in  some 
epidemics  of  measles  than  in  others.  Downie"  states  that  children  who 
have  adenoid  vegetations  and  suffer  from  catarrh  of  the  tliroat  and  nose 
are  more  apt  to  ilcvelop  nitddle-ear  truulile.  He  furtheniion?  rlnims  that 
the  horizontal  posture  of  the  sick  child  favors  Eustachian  infection  and 
retention  of  the  inflammatory  products  within  the  middle  ear.  Of  501 
cases  of  tympanic  involvement  in  children  seen  by  Downie,  the  con- 
dition was  attributable  to  measles  in  131  instances,  or  26.1  per  cent. 
Curiously,  only  63  cases  (12.6  per  cent.)  were  observed  that  developed 
during  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  diagnose  the  onset  of  an  otitis  media,  particu- 
larly in  young  chiklren  who  are  unable  to  make  verbal  complaint.  Tbe 
complication  most  commonly  develops  about  the  end  of  the  second 
week.  Children  are  cross  and  fretful,  frequently  toss  the  head  and 
cry  out  with  pain.  The  temperature  is  usually  elevated  and  may  rise 
to  great  height.  \A'hen  an  otherwise  inexplicable  rise  of  temperature 
occurs  about  this  time,  the  possibility  of  purulent  otitis  must  be  con- 
sidered. Inspection  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  not  an  easy  task  in 
young  children.  When  this  can  be  accomplished  the  membrane  is  seen 
to  be  congested  and  lustreless,  and  when  pus  is  present  the  tympanum 
bulges  into  the  meatus,  the  punform  secretion  shining  through  the 
lower  tympanic  segment. 

In  severe  cases  of  middle-ear  disease  necrosis  of  the  ossicles  or  of  the 

'  Quoted  bj-  Conibr,  kit  dt. 
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surrounding  bony  walls  may  take  place.  Burkner^  says :  "An  invasion 
of  the  labyrinth  by  cocci  causing  necrosis  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated of  late.  The  lesion  results  in  a  very  serious  loss  of  functional 
power."  The  suppurative  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  mastoid 
cells  or,  in  rare  cases,  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Ashby  and 
Wright  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  infection  may  take  place  through 
the  petromastoid  suture,  which  in  infancy  is  still  ununited.  Purulent 
meningitis,  abscess  of  the  brain,  or  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  might 
thus  develop.  In  general'  it  may  be  stated  that  middle-ear  trouble 
complicating  measles  is  less  serious  than  that  which  occurs  in  scarlet 
fever. 

Many  cases  of  deaf-miUism  are  traceable  to  attacks  of  measles.  Kerr, 
Love,  and  Addison'  have  collected  statistics  from  institutions  in  Great 
Britain  which  show  that  of  1140  deaf-mutes,  138,  or  9.8  per  cent., 
attributed  their  loss  of  hearing  to  attacks  of  measles.  Of  1673  acquired 
cases  in  American  institutions,  52,  or  3.1  per  cent.,  were  due  to  measles. 
Among  1989  acquired  cases  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  84  cases,  or 
4.2  per  cent.,  were  ascribed  to  this  disease. 

In  these  cases  the  deafness  results  from  destructive  changes  in  the 
internal  ear  which  have  resulted  from  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
process  from  the  middle  ear. 

The  Heart. — Endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  myocarditis  are  rare 
complications  of  measles.  Inflammation  and  degeneration  of  the 
cardiac  muscle  may  occur  in  malignant  cases,  particularly  when  there 
is  hyperpyrexia.  We  recall  a  malignant  family  epidemic  some  years  ago 
which  destroyed  the  lives  of  the  three  children  of  the  household.  The 
first  child  sat  up  in  bed  during  convalescence  and  dropped  back  dead. 
The  other  two  succumbed  to  a  profound  toxaemia. 

Cases  of  endocarditis  have  been  reported  by  Martineau,  West,  and 
Kobler.  Hutchinson'  records  4  cases  in  which  mitral  murmurs  developed 
during  the  course  of  measles,  and  Cheadle  refers  to  2  cases  foimd  in  the 
post-mortem  records  of  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital.  Comby  dis- 
covere<l  mitral  insuflSciency  in  a  girl  nine  years  old,  after  an  attack  of 
measles.  Although  Sansom*  states  that  the  influence  of  measles  in 
predisposing  to  endocarditis  has  been  much  underrated,  most  writers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  complication  is  a  rarity. 

Pericarditis,  according  to  Autenrieth,  is  not  infrecjuent.  Cases  have 
been  reported  by  Benidt,  Majer,  Espinouse,  Braun,  Siegel,  Metten- 
heimer,  and  Heyfelder.*  When  pericarditis  occurs  it  is  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  pleuropneumonia. 

Kidneys. — ^Renal  complications  are  rare  in  measles,  their  infrequency 
contrasting  sharply  with  their  prominence  in  scarlatina.  Nevertheless, 
Baginsky  says  that  his  recent  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  discovered  more  often  if  carefully  looked  for. 

I  Behandlung  der  bd  Infectionskrankbcit^n  Vorkommendcn  OhraflTectionen,  loc.  cit.,  p.  581. 
s  Daaf-matlim,  a  Clinical  and  Pathological  Study,  Cilaitgow.  1R96 ;  cited  by  Dawson  Wllliamd, 
Inc.  dt. 
=>  Med.-Cbir.  TmiM.,  1891,  vol.  xziT.  *  Quoted  by  Williams,  loc.  cit. 

ft  Mentioned  by  Thomas,  loc.  cit. 
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Febrile  albuminuria  of  brief  duration  is  not  uncommon  in  wrfl- 
pronoiince<l  attacks  of  measles,  as  io  other  infectious  procesLses  accom- 
panied by  fever.  When  the  kidneys  are  seriously  involved  there  in»T 
be  general  anasarca,  as  in  cases  reported  by  Abeille,  Uenizet,  uikI  Comby 
(2  cases).  Ascites  and  anasarca  may,  however,  occur  without  albumLn- 
una,  at  times  in  association  with  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Cases  of  true  nephritis  have  been  placed  on  record  by  Geisslcr,  Rwct. 
Frank,  Rilliet,  West,  Kjellberg,  Lehman,  Bouchut,  Malmsten,  Spies*, 
Hauner,  Steiner,  Neuretter,  Zehnder,  and  Thomas,  who  cilca  IIkw 
various  writers.  Fatal  cases  with  uriemic  symptoms  have  been  reportMl 
by  Miiller,  Demme,  Browning,  and  Zichy-Woinarski.' 

Vulvitis. — Among  715  caaes  of  measles  treated  in  isolation  pavilions, 
Comby  observed  vulvitis  twenty-five  times,  an  incidence  which  be 
thinks  was  kept  relatively  infrequent  through  systematic  antiseptic 
irrigations.  The  inflammation  of  the  vaginal  orifice  and  vulva  begimi 
early,  as  a  rule,  and  may  persist  for  some  time.  The  part^  are  red, 
swollen,  covered  with  a  mucopurulent  discharge,  and  extremely  lender. 
Micturition  is  accomplished  with  considerable  pain.  In  some  riues 
vulvar  ulceration  occurs  and  more  rarely  gangrene. 

(Hands. — ,\  moderate  grade  of  adenopathy  b  a  part  of  the  noniial 
symptomatology  of  measles-  In  some  cases  the  lymphatic  glands 
become  greatly  enlarged,  particularly  in  the  cervical  region.  In  rare 
cases  suppuration  may  take  place,  as  in  cases  mentioned  by  Gregory 
and  Rilliet.  i 

In  other  cases  the  glandtdar  enlargement  may  persist  for  a  long  time  I 
and  eventually  terminate  Jn  glandular  tuberculosis.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  bronchial  glandj*.  Firhthuuer,  Tliore,  Kisoru;ui,  I!iif:iliTii. 
and  Battersey'  have  reported  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland 
accompanying  measles,  and  SeidI,  Schultze,  and  Kellner  have  seen  the 
parotids  involved  at  a  later  period. 

Purpura. — Hemorrhages  developing  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
or  during  convalescence  should  not  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  malig- 
nant hemorrhagic  measles,  but  as  a  secondary  and  superadded  condition. 
Nearly  all  of  the  exanthemata  may  at  times  be  complicated  at  a  late 
stage  by  the  development  of  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  from  the 
various  mucous  membranes,  including  the  kidneys  and  intestines. 

Masarei'  saw  eight  patients  convalescing  from  measles  attacked  with 
fever,  dropsy  without  aibuminuria,  and  "scurvy,  mostly  in  the  fonn  of 
purpura;"  ail  of  the  cases  ended  fatally.  Gley*  saw  intense  purpura 
hemorrhagica,  together  with  scorbutic  appearances  in  the  mouth,  some 
days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  measles  rash. 

Gangrene. ^Although  gangrene  is  not  a  common  complication  of 
measles,  it  appears  to  occur  more  often  after  this  infection  than  any 
other,  excepting,  of  course,  cutaneous  gangrene  in  smallpox. 

The  necrosis  is  apt  to  take  the  form  variously  designated  as  cancrum 
orU,  ganifrenoiis  slomaiiiw,  or  notiia.     This  formidable  complication 

•  Qocitad  by  TiKimaL 
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commoDly  develops  during  the  decline  of  the  eruption.  It  b  often 
associated  with  or  preceded  by  an  ulcerative  stomatitis.  The  symptoms 
that  first  attract  attention  are  salivation  and  a  fetid  breath.  If  the 
mouth  is  inspected  there  will  usually  be  found,  between  the  commissure 
of  the  mouth  on  the  affected  side  and  the  opening  of  Steno's  duct,  a 
vesicular  elevation  of  a  violaceous  color;  this  becomes  gradually  darker 
and  finally  gives  way  to  a  blackish,  pultaceous  mass.  The  corresponding 
portion  of  the  cheek  on  the  exterior  is  swollen  and  of  a  wax-like  pallor. 
Soon  a  bluish-red  spot  appears,  which  becomes  gangrenous  and  breaks 
through.  From  this  point  the  necrosis  now  spreads  in  all  directions. 
The  spreading  border  is  surrounded  by  a  dusky-red  zone  which  is  firm 
and  inBltrated.  The  immediate  spreading  edge  shows  a  raising  up  of 
the  epidermis  in  the  form  of  a  vesicular  ring.    There  may !«  an  extension 


of  gangrene  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  gangrenous  process  in  .severe  cases  involves  the  entire  cheek  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  nose  and  lips.  It  has  been  known  to  attack  the 
ear,  the  eyelids,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  neck.  Usually  the 
patient  dies  of  exhaustion  before  such  ravages  are  possible.  In  a  small 
proportion  of  cases  the  gangrene  cease.s,  a  line  of  demarcation  is  formed, 
and  the  sphacelated  tissues  are  gradually  thrown  off.  In  such  instances 
the  deformity  must  subsequently  be  remedied  by  a  plastic  operation. 
In  the  fatal  cases  there  is  great  prostration,  the  child  takes  nourishment 
with  difficulty,  and  death  takes  place  ordinarily  in  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
A  horrible  odor  emanates  from  the  patient,  which  per\-ades  the  entire 
room  in  which  he  lies. 
There  is  a  less  serious  form  of  gangrenous  stomatitis  in  which  the 


roniplloallng  nieiulin.    Phom^rnph  tnt^fii 
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necrotic  process  b  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  bony  tissues 
of  the  mouth.  This  commonly  has  its  origin  about  the  gums  and 
alveolar  process.  After  the  loss  of  some  of  the  teeth  and  a  portion  of 
necrosed  alveolus,  the  process  may  cease  and  recovery  take  place.  In 
some  CAses,  however,  this  bony  necrosis  is  merely  part  of  the  general 
gangrenous  process  which  attacks  the  cheeks. 

The  necrotic  process  may,  in  rare  cases,  attack  the  genitalia,  particu- 
larly of  female  children,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  noma 
pudetidi.  The  course  of  the  gangrene  does  not  differ  from  that  involving 
the  mouth. 


i^lgnib  day  ■Iter  tli 


Measles  lias  preceded  about  one-half  of  the  cases  of  cantrum  orU 
on  record.  In  lOli  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  Tourde  foimd  41 
to  follow  or  accompany  attacks  of  measles.  Caillout  and  Houley,  in 
4fi  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  noted  measles  as  an  antecedent  dis- 
ease in  40  instances.  Mahieux  saw  nieaslpn  produce  gangrene  of  the 
mouth  in  3  out  of  11  cases.  Thus,  in  163  cases  of  gangrene  of  the 
mouth  measles  preceded  in  S4,  or  over  .50  per  cent.' 

Hilliet  and  liarthen  olwerved  11  children  with  measles  attacked 
with  gangrene;  tlie  loculization  was  as  follows:  gangrene  of  the  mouth, 
S  times;  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  4  times;  gangrene  of  the  pharynx,  3 
times;  gangrene  of  the  larynx,  once.  The  gangrene  appeared  in  several 
localities  in  some  of  the  patients.     Moynier  saw  6  cases  of  gangrene  in 

1  MonUiinal  bf  Uiijiiler.    Dm  vclileuu  gnT«a  de  la  rau«eolg.  eW.,  IIdu,  IHO, 
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measles.  In  4  cases  the  \-uIva  was  attacked.  2  dying.  Gangrwie  wm 
noted  five  limes  attacking  the  skin,  the  following  regions  being  twlected: 
abdomen,  face  (twice),  arm,  and  buttock.  A  numl>er  of  otber  cases 
of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  were  obsen'ed.  Pneumonia  and  diarrixva 
were  frequent  complicating  conditions. 

Hildebrandt'  and  Perthes'  from  the  literature  have  collected  133  cases 
of  cancrum  otis  in  which  the  antecedent  or  accompanying  disem*  is 
mentioned.  Noma  accompanied  or  followefl  measles  in  53  ca.'«s.  Tb« 
diseases  are  as  follows:'  measles,  53  times;  typhoid  fever,  26  timet; 
chronic  diarrhoea,  21  times;  scrofula,  19  times;  smallpox,  9  tinm; 
diphtheria  and  measles,  twice;  diphtheria  and  typhoid,  once;  diphlheiis 
of  the  genitalia,  once;  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  once. 

The  affection  is  e.vlremely  rare  in  infancy  and  beyonil  the  age  of 
puberty;  it  may  l^e  remarked  that  measles  is  also  uncommon  (lunng 
these  periods.  Von  Bnins'  collected  413  case.s  of  noma,  among  which 
only  6  cases  occurred  in  infancy. 

Ilie  cause  of  noma  is  but  poorly  understood.  It  ha.<i  Iteen  x-ariouslr 
attributed  to  embolism,  nerve  involvement,  the  use  of  mercury,  and 
infection  with  some  necrotizing  nucro-oi^anism.  The  last-named 
theoiy  is  doubtless  correct,  although  the  identity  of  this  niicrolte  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  determined. 

Walsh'  made  a  careful  bacteriol<^ical  study  of  8  cases  of  noc 
occurring  in  a  home  for  children  in  Philadelphia.  It  i.s  an  ititerratii^ 
fact  that  these  cases  occurred  during  a  period  of  two  and  one-haS' 
years.  The  diphtheria  bacillus  was  recovered  by  culture  from  each 
case.  Inoculation  and  tinctorial  tests  were  employed  to  identify  th*' 
Klebs-LoefHcr  orgiinisin.  Most  of  liie  cases  followe-l  nicii-le';'  but 
several  occurred  after  diphtheria.  Four  of  the  cases  began  with  idcer- 
ative  stomatitis.  A  number  of  the  cases  of  ulcerative  stomatitb — 15  in 
all — were  cultured,  but  diphtheria  organisms  were  not  found.  Walsh 
states  that  "since  noma  is  a  species  of  moist  gangrene,  requiring  probably 
from  analogy  two  different  micro-organisms,  one  a  saprophyte  to  produce 
putrefaction,  another  a  parasite  to  produce  pt^ary  necrosis,  it  is 
possible  that  in  these  cases  where  diphtheria  bacilli  are  found  they 
may  be  the  primarj-  causative  agents.  When  other  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms capable  of  producing  necroses  are  found,  it  b  possible  that 
they  may  be  the  primary  excitants." 

The  above  investigation  is  of  considerable  interest,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  painstaking  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out.  The  result, 
however,  is  scarcely  in  harmony  with  our  clinical  experience.  We  have 
observed  4  cases  of  fatal  cancrum  oris  within  recent  years;  3  occurred 
with  measles  following  scarlet  fever,  the  other  with  measles  alone.  We 
have  never  had  a  case  of  noma  develop  in  the  diphtheria  wards,  although 
on  a  number  of  occasions  measles  has  broken  out  there. 


'  MenUnned  by  Wilsh.    Dlphiherl*  Badltj 

^cal  Society,  June.  I90I. 
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Noma  is  regarded  by  Matzenauer^  as  a  fonn  of  hospital  gangrene,  but 
feebly  contagious  and  requiring,  as  a  rule,  a  severe  preceding  disease 
to  produce  a  predisposition.  He  discredits  the  diphtheria  bacillus  as 
an  etiological  factor,  and  believes  the  exciting  organism  is  the  same 
anaerobic  rod-shaped  bacillus  that  is  found  in  hospital  gangrene. 

One  fact  is  undoubted,  that  measles  for  some  reason  more  strongly 
predisposes  to  the  development  of  noma  than  any  other  affection. 
Babes  and  Zambilovici^  announce  that  they  have  discovered  a  very 
small  bacillus,  cultures  of  which  injected  into  the  cheek  of  a  rabbit 
have  given  rise  to  gangrene  similar  to  noma. 

The  mortality  of  noma  is  frightful,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
succumbing  to  the  disease. 

Pregnancy. — Measles  in  pregnant  women  is  uncommon,  inasmuch  as 
most  individuals  pass  through  an  attack  of  measles  in  childhood.  As 
is  true  of  nearly  all  infectious  diseases,  the  development  of  measles  in 
parturient  women  is  apt  to  prematurely  terminate  the  pregnancy. 
Rosch  has  reported  a  case  of  abortion  terminating  fatally  as  a  result 
of  measles. 

Incidental  Improvement  in  Ghronic  Diseases  After  Measles. — 

Every  infectious  disease  produces  a  certain  systemic  commotionor  change ; 
this  may  favor  the  development  of  diseases  to  which  the  patient  may 
be  inclined.  On  the  other  hand,  existing  diseases,  sometimes  of  long 
duration,  may  disappear  after  such  a  systemic  shaking-up.  Thomas 
has  collected  a  number  of  interesting  instances  from  which  we  freely 
quote. 

Behrend  saw  an  eczema  of  the  scalp  of  three  years'  duration,  in  a 
woman  of  forty  years  of  age,  permanently  cured  after  an  attack  of 
measles.  The  curative  influence  of  measles  upon  long-standing  diseases 
of  the  skin  has  also  been  attested  by  Rilliet,  Taupin,  Guersent,  and 
Rayer.  Barthez  and  Rilliet  saw  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  incontinence  of 
urine  of  several  months'  duration  get  well  after  measles. 

According  to  Weisse,  a  girl  who  suffered  from  convulsions  was 
entirely  cured.  Guersent  noticed,  with  the  l>eginning  of  the  fever  of 
measles,  permanent  relief  from  epileptiform  seizures,  of  which  the 
patient  had  had  several  a  day  for  a  long  time.  Sclnnidt  saw  a  six- 
year-old  girl,  who  had  had  daily  convulsions  that  had  so  reduced  her 
strength  that  death  was  expected,  completely  recover  after  measles. 
Feith  and  Schnkler  van  der  Kolk  report  the  case  of  a  woman  who  for 
five  years  was  confined  to  an  asylum  because  of  violent  attacks  of  mania, 
who,  after  measles,  was  cured  and  discharged  from  the  institution. 
Hildebrandt  saw  an  obstinate  disease  of  the  joints,  which  had  l>een 
unsuccessfully  treated  for  three  years,  promptly  get  well  after  con- 
valescence from  measles.  Schmidt  noted  an  almost  magical  recovery 
in  a  five-year-old  boy  with  contraction  of  the  lower  extremities  of  six 
months'  duration.  Of  course,  such  examples  of  the  accidental  curative 
influence  of  an  attack  of  an  infectious  disease  are  met  with  not  only 

1  Arch.  f.  Derm.  u.  Sypb.,  1902,  No.  60,  p.  873.  *  Quoted  by  Roger,  loc.  cit,  p.  402. 
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after  measles,  but  also  at  times  after  other  processes.  Metitiou  \s  nude 
elsewhere  of  a  raving  maniac,  conflneii  in  an  insane  asylum,  who  was 
completely  cure<l  after  an  attack  of  smallpox. 

Coincidence  of  Measles  with  Other  Infections. — Measles  ma;  be 
complicate))  l)y  almost  any  nf  the  known  infectious  disease.s.  In  liw 
association  of  several  infectious  processes  measles  may  be  ihe  prinun 
disease,  or  it  may  develop  secondarily  after  some  other  infection.  Vit 
have,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  seen  measles  co?nplieate  diphtbeiu 
and  scarlet  fever.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  prognosis  15  more 
serious  when  measles  is  the  secontiary  infection  than  when  some  other 
disease  is  engrafted  upon  it.  We  have  seen  measles  <levelop  diirinR 
eonvalescence  from  smallpox  and  have  also  observed  tlie  reverse  order. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  one  disease  develops  during  l)ip 
decline  of  the  other.    We  have  never  seen  measles  in  its  early  eruptive 


stage  complicated  bya  second  infectious  disease.  Measles  and  wlioi 
cough  seem  to  succeetl  each  with  more  frequency  than  any  other  dia 
Among  166  cases  of  measles.  Bernardy'  saw  pertussis  develop  i 
instances. 


Sldn.^ — At  autopsy  I  he  eriiplioii  of  n 
has  l>een  hiemic  extravasation  into  the 

The  skin  has  been  studied  histologically  by  Xeumann.  Catriii,  and 
Unnii.  Neumann'  found  as  the  chief  changes  a  rouml-wll  iuliltratinn 
about  the  bloodvessels,  hair  follicles,  and  sweat  glands.  Catriii'  likewise 
observed  a  pronounced  infiltration  of  leukocytes,  but  in  addition,  in  ihe 
nodular  form  of  measles,  a  series  of  cbanges  in  the  deep  epidermal  cells. 

'  Aniuil«  of  Gyotnilanj  anil  P«ll«irin.  Jitlr.  18H 
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These  consisted  of  a  colloid  degeneration  of  the  perinuclear  zone  of  some 
of  the  deep-lying  epithelial  cells.  Around  the  areas  of  colloid  change 
were  dilated  interepithelial  spaces  containing  coagulated  fibrin  and  leuko- 
cytes. In  the  centre  of  the  papule  the  colloid  masses  run  together  and 
undergo  coagulation  necrosis,  this  taking  place  in  the  prickle  layer. 

Catnn  only  found  emigration  of  leukocytes  from  the  papillary  blood- 
vessels at  those  places  where  the  surface  epithelium  contained  colloid 
cells.  Unna  regards  the  colloid  change  and  necrosis  of  the  epithelium 
as  the  result  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  poison  of  the  disease  upon 
the  epidermal  structures. 

Unna^  states  that  in  measles  a  spastic  resistance  in  the  cutaneous 
vessels  is  added  to  the  primary  congestive  hyperaemia  which  develops 
around  the  infection  in  the  capillaries,  and  this  explains  the  cyanotic 
color,  the  papular  swelling,  and  the  urticarial  oedema  of  the  centre,  as 
well  as  the  frequent  escape  of  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  The  rapidly 
developing  spastic  oedema  always  collects  at  the  place  of  least  resist- 
ance, which,  in  children,  is  in  the  fatty  tissue  around  the  coil  glands 
and  in  the  sheaths  of  the  larger  vessels,  the  cutaneous  muscles  and  fol- 
licles. The  individual  coils,  the  hair  follicles,  and  the  muscles  seem  to 
swim  free  in  widely  dilated  spaces. 

Dilated  lymph  vessels  and  enormously  distended  lymph  spaces  are 
seen  in  the  lower  and  central  parts  of  the  cutis.  Another  characteristic 
is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  a  cellular  exudate.  leukocytic 
emigration  is  not  more  than  in  all  simple  stagnatory  hyperaemias,  less, 
indeed,  than  in  most.  But  a  few  leukocytes  are  found  in  the  epithelium. 
During  the  stage  of  scaling,  the  subbasal  horny  layer  separates  itself 
from  the  basal  and,  with  the  central  and  upper  horny  layers,  form  the 
scale.  The  lost  epithelium  is  replaced,  as  usual,  by  mitotic  proliferation. 
The  above  description,  Unna  remarks,  refers  merely  to  the  ordinary 
flat  or  slightly  papular  eruption. 

MacouB  Membranes. — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth, 
pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  is  the  seat  of  a  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation. The  epithelial  cells  undergo  a  colloid  change  and  are  often 
swollen  and  detached.  The  lymph  follicles  and  the  surrounding  struct- 
ures are  infiltrated  with  cells.  Occasionally  when  the  inflammation  is 
intense  the  follicles  may  break  down  and  form  ulcers.  At  times  such 
ulceration  in  the  larynx  may  lead  to  involvement  of  the  cartilage. 
Slawyk,^  in  a  histological  study  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  found  the 
epithelium  thickened  and  in  places  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  giving 
rise  to  the  whitish  dots  described  by  Koplik. 

Steinei^  observed  in  several  cases,  at  autopsy,  a  blotchy  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  and  Wilson,  Eisenmann, 
Rayer,  and  Gerhardt  saw  a  similar  condition  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 

Heyfelder,*  one  of  the  older  writers,  describes  an  eruption  similar  to 
that  on  the  skin  in  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and,  at  times,  in  the  stomach 

>  Histopathology  of  the  Skin,  translated  by  Dr.  Norman  Walker,  1900. 

*  DeotKh.  med.  Wochenschrin,  April  28, 1898 ;  quoted  by  Corlett. 

•  Quoted  by  Thomas,  loc.  clt.,  American  edition,  p.  72.  *  Quoted  by  Thomait. 
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ami  ileum;  this  has  been  noted  also  by  several  other  observers.  Mnrc 
recently  Steiner'  mentions  a  blotchy  reilness  of  the  irit«.stinal  mucotu 
membrane  occurring  in  chikiren  dying  iluring  the  eruptive  stAge. 

According  to  \Vorthington,'  the  lymphatic  follicles  ami  Peyera  patclwa 
of  the  bowel  may  undergo  destructive  ulceration.  Iea<niigeven  to  perfort- 
tion.  Thomas  says  that  Fuchs  saw,  upon  the  genital  mucous  membrane, 
numerous  red,  somewhat  puffy  spots  overspread  with  mucua.  This 
observation  was  likewise  made  by  Henoch  and  Chomel. 

Lymphatic  Glands.— The  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged  in  measles, 
but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  scarlet  fever.  When  bronchopneumonia  is 
present  the  tracheobronchial  glands  may  be  found  distinctly  swollen. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  glands  show  evidences  of  tubervulosis.  ■ 
Loomis,  Pizzini,  and  Kalbe'  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  apparently  Dormal 
tracheobronchial  glands;  the  last-named  observer  noted  the  presence  of 
these  bacilli  in  S  per  cent,  of  apparently  healthy  glands.  It  U  suggested 
that  these  lie  dormant  until  an  attack  of  measles  or  .some  other  afferlion 
involving  the.se  glands  stimulates  the  tuberculous  process  to  activity. 

Lunga.— Bronchopneumonia  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fatal  cases.  The  process  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  observed 
hi  bronchopneumonia  independent  of  measles  save  that  there  is  n  more 
pronounced  tendency  in  many  cases  to  suppuration.  It  is  not  rare  for 
the  pulmonary  trouble  to  eventuate  in  tuberculosis,  exhibiting  umially 
the  form  of  a  caseous  pneumonia. 

flornil  and  Babes*  have  described  a  peripneumonia  which  occun 
early  in  the  so-called  suffocative  cases,  and  which  they  regard  as  i>eculiar 
to  measles.  It  begins  in  the  lymphatic  tissue,  involves  the  interlobular 
and  interalveolar  strnclures,  and  leads  to  fibrinous  exiidalioti  iulo  Ihe 
air  vesicles. 

StiebeP  speaks  of  a  blotchy  redness  of  the  pleural  membranes  which 
he  obser^-ed  in  four  autopsies.  They  were  sharply  contoured,  red  spots, 
apparently  situated  just  beneath  the  pleura  on  both  sides. 

Roger  observetl  a  purulent  pleurisy  during  convalescence  from 
measles  in  a  five-year-old  child. 

The  spleen  is  moderately  swollen  in  measles,  although  this  is  more 
often  determined  at  autopsy  than  at  the  bedside. 

Liver.— Freeman"  found  focal  necrosis  of  the  liver  in  4  out  of  14 
autopsies  on  measles  cases.  The  lai^r  areas  of  necrosis  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  and  may  be  confounded  with  tuberele.  Microscopically 
there  is  a  sharply  circumscribed  roundish  area  of  necrosis  in  which  the 
cytoplasm  fails  to  stain,  and  fragmentation  of  the  nuclei  is  seen.  The 
condition  is  due  to  the  local  action  of  bacterial  to.xins. 

Blood. — In  uncomplicated  cases  of  measles  the  condition  of  the 
bloofi  is  unaltered.  Fibrin  may  be  increased  when  the  catarrhal  symp- 
toms are  severe. 

'  Qunial  byTnaiim;.  '  Quoted  \/j  D«w«on  Williams. 

■  HenUoned  by  Rojier,  loc.  rit.,  p.  1004.  <  Quoird  bj  Wlllluiu.  kx.  eit. 

<■  Quoied  br  Tlioniaj,  loc.  ctt. 

<  Resull  of  Work  at  itie  New  Vorli  Foundling  A«ylum.  ArctiiTen  at  Fedlatrici,  FCbnurjr.  IvOli 
■nd  New  Vorli  Ucdlcal  Record,  IMS,  vol.  tlv. 
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The  number  of  red  cells  is  not  strikingly  i^uced  in  mild  or  moderate 
cases,  and  may  at  times  be  actually  increased.  In  8  cases  Felsenthal 
counted  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  million  corpuscles.  The  haemo- 
globin is  likewise  slightly  or  not  at  all  reduced. 

The  white  cells  not  only  are  not  increased  in  measles,  but  they  are 
often  reduced  below  the  normal.  In  8  cases  Rieder  noted  an  average 
of  7500  cells,  the  leukocytes  being  least  numerous  at  the  height  of  the 
disease,  and  increasing  as  the  fever  disappeared.  Cabot^  states  that 
during  convalescence  the  lymphocytes  and  especially  the  large  mono- 
nuclear forms  are  increased. 

According  to  Coombe,  uniform  changes  occur  in  the  blood  in  the 
incubation  period.  Coombe*  says:  "In  the  incubation  period  of  measles 
there  is  a  hyperleukocjrtosis  without  other  symptoms.  This  is  a  constant 
sign  of  the  incubation  period.  During  the  last  two  days  of  the  period 
of  invasion  or  exanthem,  and  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
exanthem,  there  is  a  hypoleukocytosis." 

These  alterations  are  due  to  the  change  in  the  number  of  the  poly- 
morphonuclear neutrophiles.  These  observations  were  confirmed  by 
Platenga,'  who  also  found  similar  changes  in  rubella. 

The  eosinophile  cells  are  usually  decreased  or  normal  in  number. 
Cabot  found  the  differential  counts  normal;  Felsenthal  found  the  poly- 
morphonuclear cells  much  increased  and  eosinophiles  never  over  1 
per  cent. 

In  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  between  scarlet  fever  and  measles 
is  obscure,  a  differential  blood  count  should  be  of  distinct  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  examination  of  the  blood  is  of  no  particular  value 
in  differentiating  measles  from  rubella  (rotheln),  inasmuch  as  the 
cellular  constituents  are  much  the  same  in  the  two  diseases. 


THE  BAOTERIGLGGT  OF  MEASLES. 

'^The  extreme  contagiousness  of  measles  is  proof  of  its  microparasitic 
origin;  some  reservation  must,  however,  still  be  expressed  as  to  the 
etiological  relationship  of  the  organisms  thus  far  described. 

Braid  wood  in  1878  called  attention  to  a  bacillus  which  he  found  in 
measles  and  which  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Lombroso* 
described  cocci  in  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  measles  spots.  Similar  bodies 
were  found  by  von  Leyden  and  Fiirbringer. 

In  1892  Canon  and  Pielicke  found  in  14  cases  of  measles  a  bacillus 
which  they  considered  to  be  the  specific  causative  agent.  The  discovery 
was  made  possible  by  a  special  method  of  staining.*^  The  organism  was 
variable  in  size,  sometimes  quite  small  and  resembling  a  diplococcus, 

^  Clinlcftl  Examination  of  the  Blood,  fourth  edition,  New  York,  1901. 

*  Archly,  de  mM.  dei  enfiints,  1903.  *  Archiv.  de  mM.  des  enfants,  March,  1903. 

*  Lo  Sperimen.,  18M,  x. 

*  Stain  for  the  badllos  of  Canon  and  Pielicke.  Blood  is  thinly  spread  upon  a  clean  oover-glaas 
and  fixed  by  five  to  ten  minutes'  immersion  in  absolute  alcohol.  Then  stain  with  the  following 
solution  and  incubate  at  VI^  C.  for  fh)m  six  to  twenty-four  hours :  Concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
methylene  bine,  40 ;  0.25  per  cent,  solution  of  eosin  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  20 ;  distilled  water.  40. 
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and  other  times  as  long  as  a  red  blood  cell.  It  was  present  in  llie  blood, 
sputum,  and  secretions  of  the  nose  and  eyes  throughout  the  entire 
disease,  but  disappeared  when  convalescence  set  in.  The  barilhis  could 
be  grown  on  bouillon,  but  on  no  other  media, 

Czajkowski'  found  a  bacillus  in  the  blood  and  mucous  5e<'relions  of 
50  cases  of  mea.sles,  which  wan  apparently  i<ientical  with  that  above 
described.  It  grew,  however,  op  various  albuminous  media.  e.s[>epially 
blood  serum  and  glycerin  agar,  but  not  on  gelatin  and  plaiu  agar. 
Inoculations  of  mice  produce<l  a  fatal  septicaemia.  GregorielT,  in  an 
examination  of  the  blood  in  13  cases,  found  the  bacillus  in  each  case, 
and  grew  it  in  bouillon  in  10  instances. 

Josias'  failed  to  find  this  organism  in  a  study  of  the  blood  and  secre- 
tions of  24  cases,  and  Barbier  and  Warschovsky  also  obtaine<l  negative 
results,  the  latter  examining  21  cases. 

Arsamakor,'  in  an  e.'samination  of  (>G5  cases  of  measles,  found  in  the 
blood  and  mucous  secretions,  grouped,  rod-shaped  bodies,  5  (o  6  microns 
in  length,  having  bulbed  extremities. 

In  1900  Ijt'sage'  published  the  results  of  a  study  of   300  caiwit  of 
measles.    He  found  a  delicate  micrococcus  which  grew  best  on  griose 
(agar) ,  took  stains  slowly,  and  was  decolorized   by  Gram'.s   method. 
The  cultures  bore  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  pneumococcus.    The 
orgauism  was  found  constantly  in  measles,  but  was  absent  in  25  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  and  in  45  normal  children.     In  53  children  who  had  ■ 
had  measles  pi-eviously  it  was  found  twice.     Rabbits  were  inoculated'l 
with  bloofi  and  nasal  secretions  m  many  cases,  and  measles  apparenlljrl 
reproduced  in  nearly  all.  " 

Von  Xiesseit'  esa'mined  tiie  blood  during  flie  lifitjlit  of  the  measles 
exanthem  and  found  a  bacillus  which  in  some  respects  resembled  that 
of  Canon  and  Pielicke.  It  produced,  however,  rose-colored  colonies  on 
gelatin  and  grew  well  also  on  glycerin  agar,  bouillon,  and  potato.  He 
designated  this  organism  "bacillus  roseus." 

In  1891  Doehle'  found  in  the  blood  of  8  cases  of  measles  certain 
bodies  which  he  reganled  as  protozoa.  In  fresh  blood  they  were  observed 
not  only  in  the  plasma,  but  also  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  After  the 
eruption  appeared  the  bodies  became  vi.sible  almost  exclusively  in  the 
red  cells.  They  were  from  a  half  to  one  micron  in  diameter  and  exhibited 
an  opaque  nucleus  with  a  surrounding  clear  zone.  Later  larger  oval 
bodies  with  two  nuclei  were  seen. 

More  recently  Weber'  has  detected  bodies  in  the  bloo^l  which  he 
regards  as  protozoa.  From  the  above  divergent  findings  it  is  evident 
that  further  research  is  necessary  before  any  of  the  organisms  described 
can  be  accepted  as  the  specific  cause  of  measles. 

I  CenlnlbL.  t.  B&kt.  n.  panslt.,  1835,  Not.  IT  and  1R. 

1  Lb  mi''decine  moderne.  Parin,  June  2, 1902. 

'  Article  a bslniclecl  in  Itevue  de  mMeolne.  1199,  ml.  x\x.  p.  !ei. 

'  BullellD  de  la  Socl-'if^  dei  bnpitale  de  pari*,  Uarch  l^ii.  1900. 

•  (^nlralbl.  f.  allgem.  Palb..  etc..  IS93,  Hi.  p.  150. 
'  Cenlnlbl.  I.  B«lEt.  u.  Parailt.,  1897,  vol.  ixi.  p.  ZW. 
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THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  MEASLES. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  particularly  in  institutions  for 
children,  that  the  diagnosis  of  measles  be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  spread  of  the  infection  may  be  prevented. 
Unfortunately  the  contagium  of  measles  is  transmitted  at  a  very  early 
period,  not  infrequently  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  invasive  illness, 
and  before  the  diagnosis  is  firmly  established.  The  existence  of  an 
epidemic  of  measles  or  knowledge  of  exposure  to  the  disease  will  put 
the  physician  on  guard  and  often  enable  him  to  make  a  diagnosis,  or 
at  least  strongly  suspect  it,  upon  the  first  development  of  catarrhal 
sjrmptoms.  The  statement  is  equally  true  of  measles  and  smallpox, 
that  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  indubitably  made  before  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  although  when  all  of  the  invasive  symptoms  are  typi- 
cally developed,  when  there  has  been  exposure  to  the  disease,  and, 
particularly  when  the  characteristic  buccal  enanthem  is  present,  the 
diagnostic  probability  approaches  almost  to  a  certainty.  As  in  small- 
pox, the  vaccinal  condition  of  the  patient  often  constitutes  information 
of  important  diagnostic  value,  so  in  measles  does  the  history  as  to 
previous  attacks.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  second  attacks  of  measles 
are  of  great  rarity.  In  a  doubtful  case,  an  authentic  history  of  a  pre- 
vious attack,  of  measles  would  constitute  strong  presumptive  evidence 
against  the  rubeolous  nature  of  the  disease  under  consideration. 

While  the  diagnosis  of  measles  is  usually  announced  when  the  eruption 
appears,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  rash  is  in  itself  all-sufficient 
evidence. 

The  eruption  of  measles  is  merely  its  most  conspicuous  manifestation. 
Rashes  indistinguishable  from  the  measles  exanthem  may,  at  times, 
appear  in  other  diseases.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  attention  to 
the  history,  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  fever,  and  the  eruption,  both 
upon  the  skin  and  buccal  mucous  membrane.  A  due  sense  of  proportion 
must  be  cultivated  so  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  symptoms 
may  be  accorded  its  proper  value. 

Ordinarily  the  diagnosis  of  measles  presents  no  difficulties.  When, 
however,  the  disease  appears  in  unusual  guise,  in  extremely  mild  or 
malignant  or  irregular  form,  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  may  be  most  perplexing.  Especially  is  this  true  in  those  rare 
cases  of  measles  withovi  eruption;  in  such  instances  the  diagnosis  can 
only  be  made  when  the  history  and  the  entire  clinical  picture,  save  the 
eruption,  bespeak  measles. 

Diagnostic  Value  of  the  Enanthem  or  Mucous-membrane  Eruption 

(Koplik's  Spots).— It  is  stated  by  Northrup^  that  the  typical  buccal 
spots  are  present  in  measles  in  about  91  per  cent,  of  cases,  that  they 
are  seen  only  in  measles,  and  that  they  ordinarily  appear  from  one  to 
three  days  before  the  cutaneous  eruption. 
Our  own  experience  would  confirm  this  statement.    We  have  observed 

1  Von  Jargeneen's  article  on  Measles  In  Nothnagel's  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  American 
edition :  additions  by  Northrup. 
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ibe  jpota  M  cariy  u  Ane  di^  bdan  4riffiKaarv  of  Af  artuwtwu 
exaouwin.  We  hsK  ancr  aeok  ikae  a^ato  ■  mbefe.  atariarina,  or 
•m  otlier  diwMe  Mve  mraJw. 

Roldi.  at  Baatoft,  fe&rts  tbr  eeotnl  mfmmm  m  Ac  lultf  iag  sa» 
OMnC:  "Tbe  pfoencx  of  KopGk'>  spots  h^a  ia  ■  Ib]v  —  jmilj  nf 
esMss.  The  conanisus  of  laedical  ofnin  appcBB  ■•  be  dac  wUe 
tliMf  &f Mence  doe*  not  ezdude  mrajif.  &eir  pRvaee  »  pBtkagDOBoric 
of  mpftftW." 

^nrvtMn*  iiuiflU  upoa  the  diagnostic  impaRBacE  of  Ac  ojAcbb  of 
tbc  soft  palate  whidi  pivcedes  Irr  ooe  or  tvo  4n*  ifce  ■■■■*—  of 
me&ilu.  "The  redneM  is  oat  luufanii,  bat  pmeMi  ittdf  n  dKftm 
of  sinsll,  nMinded  or  invf^lar  spots,  wbidt  an  naetiaKS  tfianeiraiialtd 
in  small  number  and  at  other  mDesalmaMoOBfiDCBt.**  TTiii  apjwaniHi 
of  (he  .iMift  paUtr  to  our  tntwls  is  jcafcdy  MiSitimdr  pemfiar  to  meailo 
to  be  of  tnucli  diagnostic  tsIik. 

It  U  lit  iimr*  a  nultrr  of  iiDportance  lo  detmnine  dariiiK  oofiTa- 
le»tence  the  nature  of  ibe  preceding  diwwe.  Me*:des  mav  often  be 
diaKnoM«J  by  tin"  brownLth-ml  stains  on  the  body  as  late  a*  a  ■mrek  « 
ten  davA  after  tbe  sub^en<«  <A  the  eruption.  Inasmiirb  %i  diiltlreo 
ill  ihiit  Cftidilioii  may  I»e  capable  of  iransmtttin);  tbe  infertino,  it  is 
toiportant  in  schools,  a^lums,  or  other  institations  for  cfaildrvn  to 
ftxriudff  or  isolate  hucIi  palienU.  Not  iDfre<(uentiT  a  milil  pradc  of 
blf^fharilU  fwrmiM.i  after  an  attack  of  measles, 

£ub0lla  (Rotheinj.— 'I'his  affection  is  more  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  rrii-(L'^[<-s  ttiaii  any  other.  Confusion  may  arise  when  me*slcs 
prrwnl.s  iiHi>lf  in  verj-  mild  form  or  when  rubelU  appears,  a.-!  it  sone- 
tiiui-i  liiH-,,  ivilli  M-v<-n-  manifpstalioni;.  The  histon-  ;^s  tr.  the  piT^-ii)U5 
occurrence  in  the  patient  of  the  one  or  the  other  disease  is  e^'idence 
of  considerable  importance.  It  is  uncommon  for  measles  to  attack  an 
individual  twice  and  still  rarer  for  rubella  to  act  in  this  manner. 

The  prodromal  stage  in  rubella  Is  very  brief,  rarely  lasting  more  than 
twenty-four  hours;  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are  slight  or  absent.  It 
will  be  helpful  to  remember  that  catarrhal  manifestations  are  more 
pronounced  in  mild  rases  of  measles  than  in  severe  cases  of  rubella. 
The  characteri.stic  buccal  spots  seen  in  mea.sles  are  absent  in  rubella. 
The  fever  is  slight,  commonly  !)9°  or  100°  F.,  and  rarely  exceeding 
101'' F.;  it  is  of  short  duration.  The  eruption  in  rubella  spreads  more 
rapidly  than  in  measles  and  is  of  briefer  duration.  The  lesions  are 
slightly  elevated  macules,  of  a  pale  rose-red  color,  and  pinhead  to  pea 
sized.  The  eniptive  elements  are  smaller,  paler,  and  more  discrete 
than  in  measles.  The  patient  with  rubella  often  feels  well  enough  to 
remain  out  of  lie<l.  A  more  exhaustive  differential  diagnosis  is  given 
in  the  chapter  on  Rubella. 

Scarlet  Fever. — It  is  only  in  anomalous  cases  that  scarlatina  is  apt 
to  be  confounded  with  measles;  ordinarily  the  differentiation  of  th^ 
affections  is  a  simple  matter. 
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In  scarlatina  the  onset  is  more  stormy ,  with  high  fever  and  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  vomiting.  The  eruption  usually  comes  out  on 
the  second  day^  earlier  therefore  than  that  of  measles.  Photophobia,, 
coryza,  hoarseness,  and  cough  are  lacking  in  scarlatina,  but  instead  we 
find  sore  throat,  marked  glandular  enlargement  about  the  jaws,  and  a 
characteristic  tongue.  The  peculiar  buccal  spots  of  measles  are  absent, 
the  oral  and  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  showing  merely  congestion. 
The  face  is  less  intensely  involved  by  the  rash  than  in  measles  and, 
moreover,  shows  circumoral  pallor. 

The  rash  in  scarlet  fever  is  diffuse  and  punctiform;  it  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  on  the  arms  and  legs  it  is  not  infrequently 
blotchy  and  suggestive  of  measles.  The  subsequent  desquamation  is 
more  profuse  and  lamellar  in  character.  Otitis  media  and  albuminuria 
are  common  complications.  In  septic  cases  purulent  nasal  discharge  is 
not  uncommon  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease;  laryngeal  symp- 
toms are,  however,  rare. 

Confusion  may  result  in  those  cases  of  measles  in  which  there  is  a 
tendency  to  general  confluence  of  the  rash;  usually  some  portions  of 
the  cutaneous  surface  will  exhibit  the  measly  character  of  the  rash. 
In  patients  seen  late  brownish  stains  on  the  body  speak  for  measles, 
and  pronounced  desquamation  on  the  hands  and  feet  and  albuminuria 
point  toward  an  antecedent  scarlet  fever. 

Influenza. — "La  grippe,"  particularly  that  form  accompanied  by 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  upper  air  passages,  may  present  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  measles  during  the  invasive  stage.  It  is 
manifest  that  a  disease  beginning  with  fever,  coryza,  and  cough  might 
readily  be  either  measles  or  influenza.  Photophobia,  which  is  justly 
regarded  as  a  significant  symptom  by  the  laity,  is  usually  well  marked 
in  measles  and  absent  in  influenza.  If  the  characteristic  bluish-red 
spots  with  whitish  specks  on  their  summits  be  visible  upon  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane  the  disignosis  is  at  once  made  clear. 

The  presence  of  an  epidemic  of  one  or  the  other  disease  will  often 
aid  one  in  early  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Smallpox. — During  epidemics  of  smallpox,  cases  of  measles  are  not 
infrequently  confounded  with  variola.  We  have  had  numerous  cases 
of  measles  sent  into  the  Municipal  Hospital  under  the  diagnosis  of 
smallpox.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  error  is  by  no  means  rarely 
made.  It  is  particularly  the  severe  cases  of  smallpox  with  considerable 
turgescence  of  the  skin  that  simulate  measles.  Standing  some  feet  from 
the  patient  the  resemblance  in  these  cases  is  striking.  Some  cases  of 
measles  are  accompanied  by  a  considerable  degree  of  papulation ;  when 
such  an  eruption  is  developed  by  an  adult  during  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox, an  error  might  at  the  very  beginning  be  readily  made  (Fig.  87) .  A 
further  point  of  resemblance  is  that  each  disease  is  preceded  by  a  pro- 
dromal stage  of  almost  the  same  duration. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  preceding  smallpox  are,  however, 
usually  more  severe  (temperature  104°  to  105°  F.),  and  are  commonly, 
though   not   always,   accompanied    by   pronounced    backache.     The 
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temperature,  moreover,  falls  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  while  the  fever  in  measles  continues  high  during  the  eruptive 
stage. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  affecting  the  eyes  and  respiratory  passages, 
which  are  so  constant  in  measles,  are  absent  in  smallpo:^,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  prodromal  stage.  Close  inspection  of  the  mouth  in  smallpox 
may  reveal  the  presence  upon  the  soft  palate  of  rounde<l,  glistening, 
pin  head-sized,  reddish  elevations,  but  these  differ  considerably  from  tlie 
bluish-red  spots  on  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  in  measles. 

The  maculopapules  of  measles  are  soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  as 
compared   with   the  firm,   shotty  character  of  the  smallpox   papules,  j 
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The  sweep  of  an  experienced  hand  over  the  skin  will  often  suffice  to 
differentiate  the  two  diseases.  Where  there  is  doubt,  twenty-four  hours' 
delay  will  dispel  all  uncertainty,  for  by  this  time  the  eruption  of  measles 
will  have  become  flatter  and  more  diffuse,  and  the  papules  of  smallpox 
firmer  and  more  distinctly  elevated. 

The  protlromal  morbilliform  rash,  the  so-called  roseola  variolota, 
may  be  confounded  with  measles.  This  eruption  occasionally  develops 
in  mild  cases  on  the  second  day  of  the  invasive  stage.  The  lesions  are 
non-elevated ,  irregular  in  distribution,  of  brief  duration,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  catarrhal  symptoms. 

Typhus  Fever. — During  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  tj'phus  a  con- 
founding of  this  disease  with  measles  might  take  place  when  the  eruptioo 


Measles  with  Papular  Lesions,  sent  into  ihe  Municipal  Hospital 
as  a  Case  of  Smallpox. 
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is  profuse.  Pastau  is  quoted  by  Thomas  as  saying  that  the  exanthem 
of  typhus  is  by  no  means  rarely  papular  or  even  hemorrhagic  like  that 
of  measles,  and  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the  air  passages,  especially  of 
the  trachea,  is  one  of  its  usual  concomitant  symptoms.  The  fever  and 
nervous  symptoms  are  more  pronounced  in  typhus  and  there  is  great 
enlargement  of  the  spleen;  the  eruption  is  usually  absent  on  the  face, 
and  oculonasal  catarrh  is  lacking.  We  recall  a  case  of  atypical  measles 
which  was  sent  to  the  Municipal  Hospital  as  a  case  of  typhus  by  one 
of  the  foremost  physicians  of  this  country. 

Koseola  Sjrplulitica. — ^The  macular  eruption  of  syphilis  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  been  confounded  with  measles.  The  error  of  mis- 
taking syphilis  for  measles  may  be  made  when  the  patient  is  an  adult 
and  when  the  febrile  symptoms  are  mild.  On  the  other  hand,  syphilis 
with  pyrexial  elevation  might  be  regarded  as  measles. 

The  eruption  of  syphilis  is  slower  in  development  and  the  lesions  are 
much  more  uniform  in  size  and  distribution.  The  face  is  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,  involved.  Usually  the  initial  lesion  or  the  hardened  remains 
thereof  can  still  be  discovered.  In  addition  other  evidence  of  the 
syphilitic  infection  may  be  present,  such  as  mucous  patches,  pronounced 
inguinal  adenopathy,  etc. 

Morbilliform  Erythemata. — ^There  are  a  number  of  conditions  in 
which  rashes  bearing  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  that  of  measles 
may  occur.  They  may  be  divided  into:  (a)  accidental  rashes  accom- 
pan}dng  the  exanthematous  fevers,  (b)  drug  eruptions,  and  (c)  serum 
eruptions. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  resemblance  of  the  roseola 
variolosa  to  measles.  An  analogous  eruption,  roseola  vaccinosa,  develops 
occasionally  about  the  tenth  day  of  vaccination.  The  same  features 
which  have  been  referred  to  as  distinguishing  the  variolous  roseola  from 
measles  may  be  applied  to  the  vaccinal  rash.  Morbilliform  rashes  may 
in  rare  instances  be  observed  also  in  the  course  of  varicella,  scarlet  fever, 
and  other  infectious  diseases. 

Drug  Eruptions. — ^The  drugs  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to 
eruptions  simulating  measles  are  antipyrin,  quinine,  chloral,  copaiba, 
and  cubebs. 

The  most  common  eruption  resulting  from  the  administration  of 
antipyrin  is  a  morbilliform  erythema.  Of  52  instances  of  eruption  from 
the  use  of  antipyrin  collected  by  Spitz,  41  were  of  the  measles  type. 
The  eruption  may  be  generally  distributed  over  the  trunk  and  extremi- 
ties or  it  may  be  limited  to  certain  regions  thereof;  an  important  distin- 
guishing feature  is  that  the  face  is  usually  exempted.  Croker  states 
that  these  eruptions  may  be  accompanied  by  oronasal  catarrh.  The 
difficulty  in  diagnosis  may  be  increased  by  the  appearance  of  the  anti- 
pyrin eruption  following  catarrhal  symptoms,  such,  for  instance,  as  are 
encountered  in  influenza,  for  which  the  drug  is  administered.  The  con- 
junctivitis, photophobia,  hoarseness,  cough,  and  buccal  eruption  are  all 
absent.  Fever,  when  present,  is  slight  and  not  characteristic  of  measles. 
Furthermore,  the  normal  progression  of  the  measles  exanthem  from  the 
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face  and  neck  gradually  downward  will  be  found  lacking.  The  emptinn, 
moreover,  is  apt  to  be  non-elevated  and  exhibit  irregularities  as  to  dis- 
tribution. If  a  large  dose  of  antipyrin  has  been  taken  llie  drug  can 
be  found  in  the  urine  by  testing  the  same  with  the  perchlorid«  of  iroti- 
yciMNK. — Quinine  gives  rise  not  infrequently  to  erythematous  erup- 
tions. Of  60  quinine  eruptions  analyzed  by  Morrow,  38  were  of  ibe 
erythematous  variety-  Most  of  these  are  of  the  starlutinifonn  type, 
but  some  re-semble  measles.  The  rash  may  develop  after  the  admm- 
istration  of  as  small  a  quantity  as  a  grain  or  even  a  fraction  of  a  grain 
of  the  drug.  The  idiosyncrasy  appears  to  be  most  frequently  oliserved 
in  women. 


The  eruption  may  be  generally  distributed  or  limited  to  certain  areas. 
It  sometimes  appears  first  on  the  face,  spreading  thence  downward 
over  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  lesions  are  bright  or  dull  red  macules 
or  papules,  which  may  quite  strongly  resemble  the  measles  exanthem. 
Itching  is  apt  to  be  a  more  prominent  symptom  than  that  accompanying 
measles.  I)esquamation  not  infrequently  follows.  In  some  cases 
febrile  symptoms  are  present  at  the  beginning;  there  may  be  a  fever 
of  101°  or  102°  F.,  with  headache,  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  weakness. 
Catarrhal  symptoms  are  absent. 

Eruptions  from  the  adminbtration  of  chloral  are  less  common  than 
those  after  antipyrin  or  quinine.    Gee'  saw  two  cases  in  which  there  was 
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a  dusky-red,  papular  eruption  surrounded  by  a  more  diffuse  redness  of 
the  face  and  neck,  and  patchy  or  mottled-red  spots  on  the  extremities, 
especially  about  the  articulations. 

The  absence  of  the  catarrhal  and  constitutional  manifestations  of 
measles  would  enable  one  to  exclude  this  infection. 

CopABiA  and  Cubebs. — Copaiba  and  cubebs  niiay  give  rise  to  scarla- 
tiniform  or  morbilliform  rashes.  The  former  drug  usually  produces  an 
eruption  consisting  of  rose-red  colored,  slightly  raised  patches,  which 
may  be  discrete  or  blotchy  and  generalized  or  limited.  About  the  elbows 
and  knees  there  is  a  tendency  toward  confluence  of  the  patches.  Itching 
is  apt  to  be  a  distressing  symptom.  The  eruption  may  develop  rapidly 
after  the  administration  of  the  drugs  or  only  after  some  days  have 
elapsed.  Most  of  the  eruptions  have  occurred  in  persons  who  were 
receiving  treatment  for  urethritis.  A  peculiar  and  disagreeable  balsamic 
odor  is  often  imparted  to  the  skin  when  copaiba  is  taken. 

All  of  the  drug  eruptions  are  apt  to  exhibit  irregularities  as  to  the 
manner,  rapidity,  distribution,  or  duration  of  the  eruption  which  will 
arouse  suspicion  as  to  its  nature;  furthermore,  the  prodromal  stage  of 
measles  with  its  characteristic  catarrhal  symptoms  is  wanting. 

Antitoxic  Sera. — ^Antitoxic  sera  occasionally  call  forth  eruptions 
which  are  measles-like  in  character.  Diphtheria  antitoxin  may  now 
and  then  give  rise  to  a  morbilliform  erythema,  although  much  more 
commonly  the  eruption  resembles  urticaria  or  exudative  erythema. 
Antitoxin  rashes  may  develop  at  any  time  from  three  days  to  three  weeks 
after  its  administration;  most  rashes,  however,  appear  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days  thereafter.  There  may  be  elevation  of  temperature 
with  joint  pains  and  occasionally  joint  swellings  accompanying  the 
eruption.  The  temperature  may  rise  suddenly  to  102°  F.  or  thereabouts, 
but  it  soon  falls.    Catarrhal  symptoms  are  invariably  absent. 

The  antistreptococcus  serum  and  antitetanic  serum  may,  on  rare 
occasions,  also  give  rise  to  morbilliform  eruptions. 

THE  PROGNOSIS  OF  MEASLES. 

It  appears  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  dispel  from  the  minds  of  mothers 
the  idea  that  measles  is  a  trivial  disease.  When  it  is  stated,  according 
to  the  Twelfth  Cetisiis  Report,  that  measles  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
year  1900,  caused  12,866  deaths,  more  than  twice  the  number  that 
resulted  from  scarlatina,  it  is  evident  that  this  disease  is  not  essentially 
benign  in  its  outcome.  The  above  statement  must  not  l)€  construed  to 
mean  that  measles  is  more  dangerous  than  scarlet  fever,  but  that,  attack- 
ing as  it  does  a  much  larger  percentage  of  humanity,  the  aggregate  loss 
of  life  is  greater. 

The  prognosis  of  measles  in  vigorous  and  well-nourished  children 
beyond  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  is  extremely  favorable. 

The  factors  that  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  prognosis 
arc  the  age  of  the  patient,  his  previous  health,  and  the  nature  of  his 
surroundings.  Season  and  climate  are  thought  to  exercise  some  influence 
upon  the  disease  and  its  complications. 

34 
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Age. — The  age  of  the  patient  is  the  most  important  factor  in  estitnatiiig 
the  degree  of  danger  attendant  upon  an  attack  of  measles.  I>imtig  U>e 
first  six  months  of  life  infants  usually  resist  the  infection  of  measlfs 
altogether  or  take  it  in  feeble  form.  With  this  exception,  chi!<ir<'n  under 
two  years  of  age  who  contract  measles  have  a  dangerous  disease  to 
contend  with.  Holt  states  that  th^  average  mortality  from  meule* 
during  this  period  is  not  far  from  20  [jer  cent. 

After  the  thin]  year  of  life  the  danger  rapidly  diminishes,  reaching 
a  minimum  after  the  age  of  five  has  been  passed. 

The  following  figures  of  Tripe'  indicate  the  relation  of  age  to  moi^ 
tality. 

Moriality  of  Meailea  m  England  from  1868  to  1872.— In  1000  falal 
cases  the  age  of  the  patients  was : 

1»0      ■'  liHB      '• 


It  is  thus  seen  that  about  three-quarters  of  the  deaths  occurred  i 
children  under  three  years  of  age. 

Dawson  Williams  states  that  in  the  forty  years  from  1S4N  to  ISS7  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  367,002  deatlis  attributed  to  tncaj^cs,  and 
of  this  number  335,874  occurred  in  children  under  five  years  of  age, 
leaving  only  31,728  to  distribute  among  other  ages. 

The  best  opportunity  of  Judging  of  measles  susceptibility  and  fatality 
at  the  various  ages  is  afforded  in  studying  an  entire  epidemic  in  m  \ 
locality.    Dr.  Theodore  Thomson'  presents  such  a  table  of  aji  epidemic 
in  an  English  town,  from  which  tiie  following  data  are  abstracted: 

MeulM 
Age.  Populillan.   ducks.    Deatba.     UoruUlr  rate. 


10  years  and  upward  .             .    2S,»68  »>  0  0.0     " 

Ai  all  ages ii.tot  io3i  I2S  i.T     " 

This  table  indicates  the  lesser  susceptibility  of  infants  under  one  year 
of  age  and  also  the  lower  death  rate  as  compared  with  the  next  two 
years. 

During  youth  and  early  adult  life  the  mortality  from  measles  is  low. 
Patients  who  are  advanced  in  years  not  infrequently  succumb  to  the 
disease.  This  is  shown  in  PanumV  report  of  the  Faroe  Islands  epidemic 
of  1845. 

1  Quoted  in  Jabrbuch  t.  K1dcI«t.,  vol.  ii.  p.  4IZ  '  Quoted  bj  WllUamt,  loe.  dt 

'  Loc.  cU.,p.  ar. 
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MoBTALiTT  Rate  of  Mbaslbs  in  thb  Faroe  Islands  in  1845. 


Age. 

MorUUty  late. 

Age. 

MortaUty  rate. 

Under  1  year 

.    80.0  per  ct. 

40-50  yean 

2.8  per  ct. 

1-10  yean 

.     0.6     " 

60-60     " 

.     4.6     " 

10-2D      " 

.      0.4      " 

60-70     •• 

.     7.8      " 

2«K-80      '• 

.     0.76    " 

70-80      " 

.    13.1      •• 

80-40       " 

.      2.1      " 

80-100    " 

.    26.1      " 

These  figures  are  unusual  in  that  such  a  great  mortality  is  shown  in 
infants  under  one  year  of  age  and  such  a  remarkably  small  death  rate 
in  those  between  one  and  three  years.  The  increasing  mortality  in 
patients  past  the  age  of  forty  is  well  illustrated.  In  an  extremely  mild 
epidemic  in  the  Faroe  Islands  in  1875,  Hoff  states  that  while  only  8  out 
of  1123  cases  ended  fatally,  5  of  these  were  vigorous  adults  between  the 
age  of  twenty  and  thirty  years.  This  must  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
circumstance. 

Institational  Epidemics. — It  will  be  found  convenient  to  discuss  here 
the  influence  of  institutional  environment  upon  the  mortality  rate  of 
measles.  It  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  measles  occurring  among 
children  in  homes,  nurseries,  asylums,  hospitals,  etc.,  is  much  more 
fatal  than  when  it  develops  among  children  in  their  private  homes. 
Indeed,  measles  is  regarded  as  the  scourge  of  children's  institutions,  for 
it  decimates  the  little  patients  like  a  plague.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this.  Such  children  usually  come  from  poor  stock  and 
therefore  lack  power  of  resistance.  The  children  in  foundling  asylums, 
nurseries,  and  hospitals  are  of  a  tender  age,  which  in  itself  accounts  for 
a  high  mortality.  They  are  usually  frail  and  in  poor  health  or  already 
perhaps  suflFering  from  an  acute  or  a  chronic  disease.  The  atmosphere 
is  often  vitiated  and  infected  and  the  liability  to  such  complications 
as  pneumonia  and  diphtheria  is  increased. 

The  mortality  in  such  institutions  as  have  been  mentioned  is  often 
frightful.  Holt  speaks  of  an  epidemic  in  1892  in  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital  in  New  York  in  which  there  were  143  cases  with  a  death 
rate  of  35  per  cent.  An  epidemic  in  the  same  institution  in  1895  had 
an  almost  identical  mortality  rate. 

Comby  gives  the  following  statistics  showing  the  death  rate  in  some 
of  the  Paris  hospitals: 

H68PICE  DE8  Enfamtb  Assistes. 


Year. 

.    Cases. 

Deaths. 

Percentage. 

1882 

.    280 

128 

45.0 

1888 

.    268 

128 

47.0 

1884 

.    328 

187 

67.0 

1886 

.    370 

147 

46.0 

1886 

•29 

138 

728 

42  0 

Total  in  five  yean 

.  1575 

46.22 

The  death  rate,  therefore,  during  these  five  years  was  nearly  50  per 
cent.,  a  truly  appalling  figure. 

In  I'Hdpital  des  Enfants  Malades,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from 
1882  to  1888,  there  were  treated  2585  cases  of  measles,  with  a  death  rate 
of  40.15  per  cent. 
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In  I'HApital  Trousseau,  from  18S2  to  1886.  there  were  907  psaes  of 
measles,  with  a  mortality  rate  of  25.02  per  cent.  From  1890  lo  1894 
there  were  2248  cases  treated  in  special  isolation  pavilions,  but  ibe 
mortality  rate  still  remained  high — 28  per  cent. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  death  rate  ot 
measles  in  private  practice,  for  while  the  deaths  are  reconled  the  number 
of  attacks  is  usually  not  known.  'ITie  fact  b  well  established,  however, 
that  the  fatality  is  very  much  less  in  tliis  class  of  patients. 

Sex  does  not  influence  the  mortality  from  measles.  Of  12.860  persons 
who  died  of  measles  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  6231  were  males  and 
rifi35  were  females.  The  frequency  of  measle.^  in  pregnant  women  is 
not  sufficient  to  disturb  the  balance.  Moreover,  the  infection  of  measles 
superadded  to  pregnancy  is  not  as  .serious  as  some  of  the  oilier  exao- 
thematous  diseases,  notably  scarlet  fever  and  smallpox. 

Previous  Health  of  the  Patient.— Measles  as  a  primary  dlwue  a 
very  much  less  serious  than  when  it  becomes  engrafted  upon  some 
other  acute  or  chronic  affection.  Secondary  measles  is  an  extremely 
fatal  disease;  occurring  in  patients  who  are  convalescing  from  diphlhrria, 
scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  etc.,  the  danger  is  greatly  enhanced. 

The  mortality  is  also  high  when  measles  attacks  children  who  are 
badly  nourished  and  who  are  scrofulous  or  an:emic.  In  lho«e  nitb 
enlarged  glands  and  a  tendency  to  pulmonar)'  tuberculosis  an  attack 
of  measles  may  l>e  sufficient  to  stimulate  this  process  into  acti^Tly. 
The  unfavorable  influence  of  hardship  and  privation  is  exemplified  m 
camp  measles,  which  is  nearly  always  characterized  by  a  high  death  rate^ 

Gbaracter  of  Epidemic. — The  mortality  of  measles  depends  much 
upon  the  severity  of  llie  prevailing  epidemic.  At  times  the  type  of 
measles  is  iinu^^nally  niik!  and  the  death  rate  extremely  low;  some 
epidemics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  characterized  by  special  malignancy. 
Fatal  epidemics  of  measles  may  cause  a  high  mortality,  not  only  through 
an  excessive  development  of  the  regular  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but 
through  the  frequency  of  serious  complications.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
frequency  or  rarity  of  bronchopneumonia  during  an  epidemic  that 
determines  in  a  large  measure  its  malignancy. 

The  average  mortality  of  mea.sles  is  from  4  to  6  per  cent.  Tbt 
deaths  may  in  some  epidemics  not  exceed  1  or  2  per  cent.,  while  in 
others  they  may  reach  the  murderous  figures  of  20  or  30  per  cent. 

In  1856,  in  Lippe,  Hungary,  a  malignant  epidemic  prevailed,  de.stroy- 
ing  the  lives  of  50  per  cent,  of  those  attacked.  Measles  again  occurred 
in  this  locality  thirteen  years  later,  with  a  mortality  of  3  per  cent. 

Fal>er  states  that  at  Schomdorf  in  the  epidemic  of  1827-28  there  were 
2100  cases  of  measles,  with  a  mortality  of  only  1,8  per  cent.  Among 
other  mild  epidemics  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  quoted  by  Thomas: 
According  to  Kanke  the  mortality  in  four  epidemics  in  Munich  varied 
from  0.7  to  2.7  [>er  cent.  Kostlin  reports  a  mortality  in  Stuttgart  of 
1.8  per  cent,  for  the  years  1852  to  1865. 

Among  severe  epidemics  (according  to  Thomas)  may  be  meutioned 
the  fatal  epidemic  in  the  district  of  i^olkiew  in  1840;  Seidl  mentions  that 
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out  of  1519  cases  there  were  196  deaths,  a  mortality  of  aknost  13  per 
cent.    According  to  Schiiz  measles  prevailed  at  Nagold  with  a  mortality 
of  10  per  cent.    Small  epidemics  in  certain  localities  have  been  accom- 
panied by  even  higher  mortality. 
Colin*  gives  the  following  figures: 

Yeftr.                                 LooaUtiei.  Cues.  Deaths.  Percentage. 

1861 Rnelle  582                 189                27.7 

1864 Arras  45                  18                28.8 

1860 Val-de^race  125                 40               82.0 

1870 Bic6tre  457                 168                 86.7 

A  malignant  epidemic  raged  in  Sunderland,  England,  in  1885. 
Harris*  states  that  of  1316  cases  384  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  29 
per  cent. 

Measles  often  manifests  unusual  malignancy  on  reaching  a  virgin 
soil,  particularly  among  savage  tribes.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  d'Alves  that  30,000  Indians  perished  from  measles  along  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon  River  in  1749-50.  In  1806,  in  Madagascar,  5000  persons 
are  said  to  have  succumbed  to  the  disease  in  a  single  month.  Among 
the  Fiji  Islanders  measles  has  exhibited  as  high  a  death  rate  as  30  per 
cent.;  the  disease  has,  as  might  be  expected,  inspired  a  wholesome 
dread  among  the  natives. 

Season  and  Climate. — Inasmuch  as  the  mortality  of  measles  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  frequency  of  pneumonia,  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  this  complication  would  be  more  common  and  the  death  rate 
consequently  higher  in  the  cold  and  inclement  seasons  of  the  year. 
But  such  an  assumption  is  not  entirely  borne  out  by  facts.  The  figures 
wl>ich  are  published  by  writers  as  to  the  influence  of  season  on  measles 
mortality  lack  uniformity  and  preclude  the  possiblity  of  drawing  there- 
from satisfactory  conclusions. 

Deaths  from  Measles  in  England  and  Wales  by  Quarterly  Periods. 

Qnarterly  Periods.  1887.  1888.  1889.  1840. 

January.  February,  and  March        2022  2074  2886 

April,  May.  June        1512  8204  2641 

July.  Auguit,  September    .  .    2862  1087  2767  1789 

October.  NoTember.  Derember         .    2892  1943  2892  2110 

Total  deaths 4754  6514  10.937  9326 

Gregory,  who  publishes  the  above  table,  remarks  that  **season  would 
appear  to  have  less  influence  on  the  mortality  of  measles  than  might 
have  been  anticipated." 

According  to  Karajan,'  measles  occurring  in  lower  Austria  in  1862, 
during  the  presumably  unfavorable  cool  months,  was  attended  with  a 
mortality  of  only  2.29  per  cent.,  whereas  the  disease  prevailed  in  the 
same  district  during  the  following  summer  with  a  mortality  which 
reached  6.29  per  cent. 

Passow*  states  that  the  fatal  cases  of  measles  in  Berlin  from  1863  to 


>  Quoted  by  Comby. 
*  Quoted  by  Thomas. 


s  Lancet,  April  30. 1887,  p.  970. 
*  Quoted  by  Thomas. 
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1867  were  distrilnited  as  follows:  winter,  41.4  per  cent.;  autumn,  33.4 
per  cent.;  summer,  13.3  per  cent.;  spring,  11.9  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  fatai  .season  from  measles  woviUl  appear 
to  be  the  late  winter  and  early  .spring  months. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  \S30 
to  1^44,  in  which  lime  2104  deaths  from  measles  occurred,  the  snuonal 
mortality  was  as  follows: 


April,  MHr,  June   . 
July,  Auguil.  BcplembiT 
October,  November.  Bwemlwr 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  highest  mortality  was  in  the  firsl  three  tnnntlu 
of  the  year  and  the  lowest  in  the  last  three. 

The  Unlied  Slalfs  C'ensun  Report  for  the  year  1000  shows  thai  IIk 
greatest  number  of  deaths  from  measles  occurred  during  the  months 
of  February,  JVIarch,  April,  and  May. 

C0UPAKATI78   PBOPORTIOB   OP  DEATHS  IN   EACH  MONTH   PKB  1000  DKATMI 

IV  THE  United  States  fob  thr  Year  J900, 


1 


March 

-     ;^„ 

h  alsnB,^H 


Climate  doubtless  has  some  influence  upon  the  mortality  of 
Gregory  says  that  "in  hot  countries  measles  is  not  viewed  with 
evidently  from  Ihe  absence  of  thoracic  complications."  It  occurs  lo  u*. 
however,  that  the  greater  tendency  to  intestinal  complications  might 
counterbalance  the  advantage.  The  mortality  of  measles  varies  in 
different  localities.  It  is,  as  would  be  expected,  greater  in  large  cities, 
where  there  are  greater  numbers  of  overcrowded  poor  than  in  rural 
districts.  Even  in  lai^e  capitals  a  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
mortality  exists. 

Thus  the  mortality  from  measles  is  much  greater  in  London  than  in 
Berlin;  this  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Measles  Deaths  per  10,000  op  Population. 

Ve«r.  P»ri«.  London,  Berlin.  VltDiia. 


From  a  consideration  of  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  many 
factors  influence  the  prognosis;  chief  among  these,  however,  are  ttw 
age  of  the  patient,  his  general  health  and  environment,  and  the  severity 
of  the  epidemic.  Those  epidemics  which  furnish  the  largest  number  of 
anomalous  ca.ses  and  the  greatest  percentage  of  serious  complications 
are  most  to  be  feared. 

Bronchopneumonia  causes  nine  out  of  ten  deaths  from  measles.  It 
is  the  principal  danger  to  which  measles  patients  are  liable.    Holt  states 
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that  of  51  fatal  cases  of  measles  45  were  due  to  bronchopneumonia, 
4  succumbed  to  ileocolitis,  and  2  to  membranous  laryngitis. 

Among  36  deaths  observed  by  Northrup/  in  an  epidemic  in  the  New 
York  Foundling  Hospital,  bronchopneumonia  was  found  post'tnortem 
in  31  cases. 

Favorable  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  measles  are  favorable  when 
the  initial  temperature  is  moderate,  not  exceeding  103°  F.,  and  when  it 
remits  in  the  pre-emptive  stage;  when  the  temperature  declines  with  the 
beginning  fading  of  the  eruption;  when  the  eruption  is  discrete,  well 
developed,  and  of  bright  color;  when  it  appears  about  the  fourth  Jay 
and  progresses  gradually  over  the  body;  when  the  catarrhal  symptoms 
are  of  moderate  intensity;  when  complicatons  are  absent. 

Unfavorable  Symptoms. — It  is  unfavorable  for  the  initial  temperature 
to  be  very  high  (above  103*^  F.),  or  for  it  to  persist  high  or  increase  be- 
fore the  eruption  appears.  It  is  ominous  for  the  fever  to  remain  high 
after  the  rash  fades,  for  this  usually  portends  pulmonary  complications. 
It  is  unfavorable  for  the  eruption  to  appear  late,  for  it  to  be  unusually 
profuse  or  confluent  or,  on  the  other  hand,  sparse,  pale,  and  livid.  A 
partial  or  poorly  developed  eruption  with  high  fever  is  a  bad  sign. 
Hemorrhagic  eruptions  are  usually  of  evil  portent,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Sudden 
and  premature  recession  of  the  eruption  indicates  cardiac  weakness. 
Convulsions  or  other  marked  nervous  symptoms,  severe  diarrhoea, 
persistent  hoarseness,  with  diflSculty  in  breathing  or  continued  high 
temperature,  indicate  serious  complications. 
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In  discussing  the  treatment  of  measles  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  disease  which  is  far  from  trifling  in  its  nature — 
one  whose  aggregate  annual  mortality  exceeds,  at  the  present  day,  that 
of  any  eruptive  disease,  not  excluding  smallpox.  In  1889  there  were 
14,732  deaths  from  measles  in  England  and  Wales;  in  1900  the  mortality 
from  measles  in  the  United  States  was  12,866.  These  figures  are  not 
far  from  representing  the  average  annual  mortality  in  these  countriea. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  at  least  100,000  persons,  chiefly  children, 
perish  throughout  the  world  each  year  from  measles. 

The  subject  is,  therefore,  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  full 
consideration  of  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  measles  and  its  relation 
to  the  community  at  large. 

Prophylaxis — ^That  the  spread  of  measles  can  be  greatly  lessened  by 
proper  sanitary  measures  has  been  shown  by  the  results  accomplished 
by  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health.'  Public  health  measures  may 
be  considered  under  the  headings  of  (1)  Notification,  (2)  Isolation, 
and  (3)  Disinfection. 

>  Medical  News.  1897.  toI.  Ixxi.  p.  817. 

*  Baker.  Reports  and  leaflets  on  the  Prevention  and  Restriction  of  the  Infectious  Diseases,  etc..  1900. 
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Notificatioii. — There  b  considerable  difTereiice  of  opinion  as  to  tbc 
benefits  derived  from  making  measles  a  notifiable  disease.  H«ariii)[  iii 
mind  the  fact  that  measles  in  many  countries  kills  more  chiUIrm  than 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  corubinetl.  there  can  be  but  one  point 
of  view  as  to  the  desirability  of  checking  its  ravages.  It  is  only  ihrouKfa 
a  knowleiige  of  the  distribution  and  extent  of  measles  that  health 
authorities  are  enabled  to  direct  measures  against  its  sprfinl.  How 
effective  such  measures  are  offers  latitude  for  discussion. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  early  communicability  of  the 
disease.  As  soon  as  a  patient  manifests  the  first  sjTnptom  of  measles. 
those  who  have  been  exposed  and  are  susceptible  are  almost  nm  to 
contract  the  disease,  and  isolation,  as  far  as  these  persons  are  concemfd, 
is  too  late.  Infection  may  at  times  take  place  even  before  th«  patienb 
sicken,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  following  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fenloo, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Coventry.  England;'  "Thirteen children 
attended  a  dancing  class  one  afternoon,  including  3  of  my  own 
and  2  of  a  friend,  who  had  just  arrived  in  ihe  district,  and  who 
had  been  exposed  to  the  infection  of  measles  l^-fore  arriving.  These  1 
2  children  came  to  my  house  and  si>ent  the  evening  In  my  presence.  | 
There  was  nothing  to  attract  my  attention  to  their  condition,  and, 
indeed,  so  well  were  they  that  they  had  walked  six  miles  in  the  morning, 
had  danced  in  the  afternoon,  and  walked  home  alx>ut  one  mile  nt  night. 
Next  day  they  both  sickened  and  developed  measles.  Of  the  remainioK 
11  children  2  were  presumably  immune,  having  previously  .suffered  J 
from  measles,  but  the  whole  of  the  9  develo]ied  measles  during  the  J 
following  fourteen  days."  This  incident  b  evidence  of  the  early  coa-J 
tagiousness  of  measles  and  the  difficulties  that  are  encoimlered  in  pre- 
venting its  dissemination.  But  much  can  be  accomplbhed  in  prevent- 
ing unnecessary  exposure  to  the  disease,  and  to  this  end  notification  is 
eminently  desirable,  if  not  essential. 

The  education  of  the  nwwaca  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  m 
stamping  out  measles.  Mothers  must  be  taught  that  measles  is  a 
serious  disease — a  disease  that  destroys  many  lives,  and  that  exposure 
to  it  must  be  avoided.  Even  among  the  intelligent  middle  classes  there 
is  a  tendency  to  regard  escape  from  measles  &s  futile,  and  mothers  make 
little  effort  to  avoid  an  infection  which  is  regarded  after  all  as  inevitable. 
"The  baby  might  as  well  take  measles  now  as  later"  b  the  dangerous 
and  erroneous  view  often  expressed. 

Mothers  should  be  made  to  realize  the  fact  that  measles  kilb  more 
children  under  two  years  of  age  than  any  other  disease  save  paisibly 
whooping-cough,  and  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  from  measles 
are  in  children  under  five  years  of  age.  If  children  be  safely  guarded 
through  this  perio<l  of  their  life  without  contracting  measles  an  enormous 
saving  of  life  would  result. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  send  circulars  of  instruction  to  all  households 
which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  infected  domicile. 

I  Quoled  b;  DswHin  WIIIKiiD*. 
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Isolation. — ^When  a  child  is  stricken  with  measles  in  a  household  in 
which  there  are  other  susceptible  children  it  should  be  promptly  isolated. 
The  isolation  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  upon  the  first  suspicion  that  the 
disease  might  be  measles. 

In  selecting  an  apartment  for  the  patient  such  a  room  or,  preferably, 
a  suite  of  rooms  is  to  be  chosen  as  can  be  most  effectually  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  house.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  the  uppermost 
rooms  of  the  house  are  most  suitable  and  available.  In'  choosing  the 
apartment  care  should  be  given  to  the  facilities  for  ventilation.  Admir- 
able ventilation  is  furnished  by  an  open  fireplace  in  which  fire  is  kept 
constantly  burning,  but  such  a  convenience  will  usually  be  found 
wanting.  The  most  common  method  of  securing  the  necessary  change 
of  air  is  from  a  window  sufficiently  removed  from  the  sick-bed  to  avoid 
direct  currents  of  air  striking  the  patient.  A  rather  safer  method, 
particularly  in  such  a  disease  as  measles,  is  to  ventilate  through  the 
adjoining  room,  as  suggested  by  J.  P.  C.  Griffith.^  The  windows  of  this 
room  may  be  kept  open  and  the  fresh  air  permitted  to  enter  the  sick- 
room through  the  communicating  door,  which  is  opened  for  this  purpose 
from  time  to  time.  As  this  room  also  forms  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  the  remainder  of  the  house,  the  opening  of  the  windows  will 
tend  to  dilute  or  dissipate  the  infection. 

All  unnecessary  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  drapery,  carpets,  and 
upholstery  should  be  removed.  The  spaces  around  doors  communicating 
with  parts  of  the  house  to  be  protected  should  be  sealed  by  pasting 
strips  of  wrapping  paper  over  them.  The  contagium  of  measles  is  so 
diffusible  that  unless  this  precaution  is  taken  the  infection  will  travel 
beyond  the  sick-chamber.  Over  the  door  leading  into  the  corridor 
should  be  suspended  a  sheet  which  is  kept  moist  with  diluted  Labar- 
raque's  solution,  carbolic  acid  (5  per  cent.),  or  a  1 :  1000  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

The  woodwork  and  the  floors  of  the  apartment  should  be  kept  clean 
by  mopping  with  cloths  saturated  with  antiseptic  solutions.  Owing  to 
the  liability  to  pulmonary  complications  in  measles,  sweeping  of  the 
sick-room  should  be  assiduously  avoided. 

The  nurse  or  attendant  should  not  leave  the  sick-apartments  save 
after  change  of  clothing  and  thorough  ablution.  If  the  mother  wait 
upon  her  child  she  should  devote  her  time  exclusively  to  the  patient, 
and  not  come  in  contact  with  susceptible  members  of  the  family.  Such 
garments  should  be  worn  by  the  nurse  or  mother  as  can  be  readily 
washed. 

All  articles  coming  in  contact  with  the  patient,  such  as  dishes,  bed 
and  body  linen,  etc.,  should  be  disinfected  in  the  adjoining  room,  where 
solutions  for  this  purpose  should  be  kept  on  hand.  A  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  will  suffice  for  this  purpose,  although  for  the  dishes 
boiling  water  is  to  be  preferred. 

>  Hare'i  System  of  Praetieal  Therapeutics,  p.  132. 
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tt  is  ■  <tiffini)t  matter  to  state  just  how  lorif;  meiiKles  patirntA  shniM 
be  uoismi.  UnUlte  scarlet  fever  the  disease  \s  ma^t  contagious  rariy. 
Hid  fix  perinil  irl  infectiousness  is  short  lived.  Mont  pediatricuju  are 
oi  the  opinion  that  the  period  of  isolation  should  be  in  all  from  two  to 
Himr  "wrks.  In  uncomplicated  cases  two  weeks  are  probably  suflicient 
if  desyuoiuation  has  ceased.  Whether  or  not  the  desquamation  of 
obmIm  is  iafectious  is  an  undetermined  problem,  witli  plenty  of  advo- 
cMBB  to  «.'Jwjiuiioo  each  side  of  the  question.  Tt  is  proper  tu  $latc  that 
ccfUan  piliy9iciaii3  who  have  had  unusual  opportunities  of  judging,  such 
■»  HaS,  PtrtBiaaa,  and  Comby,'  deny  the  infectiousness  of  tlie  stKge  o( 
-IWTilfm**"-  The  last-named  observer  says:  "We  know  to-day  ttitt 
hmmDm  cewKs  to  be  contagious  after  the  eruption."  In  instilulions 
iviwr^sa  tancfa  depends  on  effective  isolation,  patients  should  be  wp»- 
FBMil  for  Ihr  full  period.  J 

L'tiutt  OH  FiTiLm-  of  Isolation. — ^T'bere  are  many  physjciatu  1 
wjiu  ilfMHu  isolation  in  private  residences  futile  and,  therefore,  do  i; 
atlvuMB  il.  tt  must  lie  admitted  that  when  measles  appears  in  a  chiU 
I»  witoiD  :tU3C«ptihte  children  have  been  freely  exposed,  isolation  is  too  I 
IaI*.  If,  however,  patients  are  isolate<l  upon  the  first  suspicion  of  I 
uiHa.-Je.s^  a  i-eriaiii  small  proportion  of  the  exposed  will  probably  escape,  I 
[MTiii'tilacIv  bubieM.  whose  susceptibility  is  slight  and  whom  it  is  pai^  I 
[(L-itWiv  iaijMTtant  to  protect.    \Vhere  such  young  infants  can  lie  sent 

auntibrf  household  this  course  is  eminently  desirable,  provided  no  j 
•ublc  iihililren  be  there  resident.  It  is  unjustifiable  to  send  exposed  , 
n  lo  It  home  where  unprotected  persons  reside,  for  these  in  lum  J 
be  exposed  upon  the  fonner  falling  ill. 

-■lursi-,  rei-omiiwd  thr.l  th.'  methnd  of  isolnlion  nbove  outlined 
i.vu]d  u*>t  be  carried  out  among  the  poor  nor  in  families  living  in  re- 
-ajTK'wd  quarters.  Moreover,  there  are  many  people  who  would  refuse 
i*»  jty  u>  such  inconvenience  and  expense,  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
b«uwt>t$  u>  be  derived  are  doubtful.  We  feel  that  when  measles  breaks 
■Milt  iu  «  household  in  which  unprotected  persons,  particularly  children 
;UHl«r  ibnv  years  of  age,  live,  the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  isolate 
iIk  p*U«ut.    ^ch  a  procedure  would,  in  the  long  run,  save  lives. 

Wbtiu  uivHslvs  develops  in  an  institution  for  children,  the  patient 
-vI^imUI  btt  immediately  isolated.  No  new  admissions  should  be  per- 
'lUtwoi  -^v^  to  quarters  which  are  completely  separated  and  protected 
'i«MM  ibti  iitfected  apartments.  The  exposed  children  should  be  kept 
lAHillV  >^1<M«  surveillance  until  the  extreme  limits  of  the  period  of  tncu* 
iiUMU  Smvij  b««ti  p&ssed. 

%^JKlffltiiAt^  l  Q«  germs  of  measles  have  comparatively  little  tensctly 
1^  :i^  <^tt4d«  of  the  human  body.  It  is  unusual  for  the  disease  to  be 
.f^Mf^  '\v  idfectwd  articles  or  third  persons.  We  do  not  subscribe, 
iK|«tf,v«^t  lo  the  poeitive  statements  made  by  some  physicians  that  the 
jjl(^,i^  14.  tH^K^  uoouuunicated  in  this  manner.  In  hospitals  and  other 
>ufii^tilVif  ^Of:  ^'bildivn  wards  should  invariably  be  disinfected  after 
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measles  has  broken  out;  in  private  households  thorough  cleansing  and 
subsequent  airing  may  take  the  place  of  the  more  rigid  measures  of 
disinfection  employed  in  other  infectious  diseases. 

Qeneral  Management  of  the  Disease. — Measles  runs  its  course  in  a 

definite  period  of  time  like*  other  self-limited  affections,  and  tends  in 
uncomplicated  cases  to  recovery.  No  known  drug  is  able  to  abridge 
or  modify  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  therapeutic  indications, 
therefore,  are:  (1)  to  mitigate  or  control  excessively  developed  symptoms 
and  (2)  to  treat  or,  preferably,  prevent  complications. 

The  temperature  of  the  sick-room  should  be  maintained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  70®  F.,  particularly  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year. 
It  is  important  that  the  temperature  be  kept  uniform  and  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  during  the  hours  of  the  night.  While  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
direct  draughts  upon  the  patient,  it  is  equally  essential  to  keep  the 
room  well  ventilated  and  the  air  pure.  Owing  to  the  irritating  influence 
of  dry  air  and  the  increased  liability  to  dissemination  of  dust  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  moisten  the  air  by 
one  method  or  another.  A  pan  of  water  may  be  heated  over  an  alcohol 
lamp  or  the  old-fashioned  kettle  of  steaming  water  may  be  brought 
into  the  room.  This  use  of  steam  is  even  more  important  when  a 
severe  catarrhal  laryngitis  or  bronchitis  is  present.  Under  such  circum- 
stances aromatic  and  sedative  medicaments,  such  as  the  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin  may  be  volatilized  by  being  placed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  steaming  water. 

The  habit,  fortunately  obsolete  for  the  most  part  now,  of  bundling 
up  measles  patients  with  an  excess  of  bed-clothes  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Mothers  should  be  instructed  that  the  guide  in  this  matter  is  the 
comfort  of  the  patient.  Sydenham  proved  several  centuries  ago  that 
the  "sweating  regimen"  was  out  of  place  with  a  feverish  patient.  In 
changing  the  bed-linen  of  patients  in  the  winter  months  it  is  advisable 
to  warm  the  sheets  before  they  come  in  contact  with  the  patient. 

It  will  be  found  necessary  to  protect  the  eyes  of  measles  patients 
against  too  strong  rays  of  light.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  room  absolutely  dark  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  Just  sufficient  light  should  be  excluded  to 
make  the  patient  comfortable.  The  complete  shutting  out  of  daylight 
is  not  only  depressing,  but  the  air  is  robbed  of  the  purifying  and  germ- 
destroying  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Patients  with  measles  may  be  sponged  daily  with  tepid  water.  The 
old-time  prejudice  against  the  use  of  water  in  the  eruptive  fevers  is  still 
harbored  by  some  oversolicitous  mothers,  but  is  scouted  by  physicians 
of  experience. 

In  order  to  avoid  complications  which  arise  from  the  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  conjunctiva,  it  is  well  to  employ 
the  following  preventive  measures  as  a  routine.  The  mouth  should  be 
washed  several  times  a  day  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  to  which  a 
little  glycerin  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  wintergreen  may  be  added,  or 
instead  some  other  mild  antiseptic  wash  may  be  employed.    By  thi9 
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precautionary  measure  the  liability  to  ulcerative  stomatitis,  a  by  no 
means  rare  occurrence,  is  lessened.  Williams  reganis  the  use  of  anti- 
septic mouth  washes  as  important,  because  "  it  has  l>een  shown  that  tbe 
microbes  associated  with  bronchopneumonia  are  present  in  the  moulh 
in  more  than  half  the  cases  of  measles." 

T4ie  nares  should  be  irrigated  every  few  hours  with  a  decinormal 
saline  solution.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  syringe  is  gently  mantfK 
ulated  and  the  forcible  projection  of  fluid  into  the  nose  avoideti. 

Comby  prefers  spraying  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  throat  with  a  simm- 
atomizer.  He  states  that  Siredey  obtained  excellent  results  by  this 
method  at  I'Hepital  d'Auliervilliers;  before  this  treatment  was  used 
50  cases  of  measles  gave  23  complications  {46  per  cent.);  sincr  tbe 
employment  of  the  spray  53  cases  have  only  furnished  7  complications 
(13  per  cent.).  The  genitalia,  particularly  in  girls,  should  b*-  kept 
scrupulously  clean  owing  to  the  vulnerability  of  these  parts  to  gangrene 
involvement.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  soap  and  water  a  weak  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  a  saturated  solution  of  Iwric  acid  may  be 
employed. 

Measles  patients  should  always  be  ran'.nfd  to  bed  for  the  entire  febril* 
period  of  the  disease;  in  severe  cases  the  patient  shouUI  not  l>e  allowed 
to  leave  bed  until  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  termination  of  fever. 
During  the  cold  and  rainy  seasons  this  precaution  should  l>e  carefully 
observed.  During  the  balmy  days  of  late  spring  or  summer  one  need 
not  adhere  so  rigidly  to  this  nde.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  verj'  young,  rest- 
less children  constantly  in  their  cribs:  where  care  Ls  exercised  as  to  tbe 
equability  of  the  temperature  in  the  room  and  to  the  clothing  of  the  child, 
it  is  permissible  to  gratify  its  desire  to  be  taken  up  in  one's  arms.  Season 
and  climate  will  influence  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  Jn-doors.  Ordi- 
narily the  patient  should  not  go  out  for  ten  days  to  two  weeks  after  the 
subsidence  of  fever;  this  period  should  be  increased  in  cold,  wintiy 
weather,  and  abbreviated  during  a  warm  and  dry  spell. 

Diet. — For  children,  milk,  preferably  diluted  with  barley-water,  is 
the  best  diet.  This  not  only  constitutes  the  most  assimilable  and 
nourishing  food,  but  helps  to  assuage  the  thirst  and  acts  on  the  kidneys. 
When  the  temperature  is  high  the  milk  may  be  taken  cool  and  will  be 
found  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  patient.  Where  it  is  distasteful  to 
a  child  it  may  often  be  rendered  more  palatable  by  flavoring  it  with 
a  little  extract  of  vanilla.  As  measles  is  a  disease  of  short  duration  it  is 
not  essential  to  force  nourishment  upon  the  patients  as  in  more  pro- 
tracted affections,  such  as  typhoid  fever. 

It  will  be  found  that  when  the  temperature  is  high,  children  will  want 
nothing  but  cool  milk;  later  there  will  be  a  desire  for  a  more  varied 
dietary.  As  the  fever  declines  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  junket, 
farina,  milk-toast,  broths,  arrowroot,  rice,  custard,  strained  oatmeal, 
soft-boiled  eggs.  It  will  be  well  to  avoid  those  cereals  which,  by  reason 
of  their  husk,  are  apt  to  excite  diarrhcea. 

For  the  relief  of  thirst,  apart  from  the  use  of  cool  milk,  the  patient 
may  partake  freely  of  water,  provided  it  b  not  iced.    In  older  children 
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carbonated  water  is  often  gratefully  received,  or  water  acidulated  with 
lemon  or  orange  juice. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  ice-cream,  provided  it  is  taken  in 
moderation. 

Medical  Treatment  in  the  Complicated  Oases. — Mild  cases  of 

measles  require  but  little  medication ;  the  nursing  is  of  greater  importance. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  constipation  in  the  beginning.  No  irritant 
purgatives  should  be  employed,  but  rather  such  gentle  remedies  as 
castor  oil,  elixir  of  cascara,  or  syrup  of  rhubarb,  or  a  simple  enema 
may  be  given.  Drastic  drugs  might  lead  to  a  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  intestines,  to  which  measles  patients  are  already  predisposed. 
More  often  the  physician  will  be  called  upon  to  check  excessive 
bowel  movements.  If  these  are  allowed  to  continue  they  soon  ex- 
haust the  vitality  of  the  patient.  Usually  the  diarrhoea  can  be  con- 
trolled by  a  mixture  containing  paregoric  and  bismuth;  if  this  does 
not  suffice  the  deodorized  tincture  of  opium  may  be  used  instead  of 
paregoric. 

Where  the  bronchial  catarrh  is  slight  no  treatment  is  necessary. 
When  there  is  much  cough  it  will  be  necessary  to  allay  it  by  one  of  the 
simple  cough  mixtures.  The  well-known  '*brown  mixture"  may  be  admin- 
istered or  a  combination  containing  a  little  bromide  of  soda  and  ipecac- 
uanha may  be  used.  For  severe  and  incessant  cough  one  may  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  opium;  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  drug  must 
be  used  with  caution  in  young  children.  Five  to  twenty  drops  of 
paregoric,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  may  be  given  every  few 
hours. 

The  fever,  when  of  moderate  grade  (102°  F.),  will  require  no  treatment. 
It  is  customary  to  prescribe  some  simple  febrifuge  containing  a  little 
tincture  of  aconite,  potassium  citrate,  and  spirits  of  nitrous  ether;  this 
preparation  has  a  gentle  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  action.  When  the 
temperature  reaches  104°  or  105°  F.,  and  particularly  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  marked  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  delirium, 
stupor,  or  convulsions,  more  active  antipyretic  treatment  is  demanded. 
Of  all  measures  for  the  reduction  of  temperature,  hydrotherapy  is  to 
be  preferred.  Cold  tub  baths  are  usually  not  well  borne  by  young 
children,  and  it  is  best  to  employ  tepid  or  warm  baths,  except  where 
the  fever  cannot  be  thus  controlled.  Immersion  in  a  bath  of  85°  F.  to 
90°  F.  will  frequently  bring  down  the  temperature  and  quiet  the  disturbed 
nervous  system.  These  baths  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  occasion 
demands.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently 
controlled  by  this  means,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  use  of  cold  sponge 
baths  or  the  use  of  the  wet  pack.  The  ice  cap  may  be  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  any  of  these  measures. 

When  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  extremities  cold,  the  patient 
may  be  immersed  in  a  hot  bath  with  or  without  the  addition  of  mustard; 
in  such  cases  the  ice-bag  should  be  applied  to  the  head.  The  cold  bath 
under  such  circumstances  is  badly  borne,  as  the  depression  is  too  great 
for  an  already  weak  heart. 
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The  hot  Sath  with  muntanl  is  also  useful  in  those  cases  in  wbicb  ihe 
eruption  is  imperfectly  dev-eloped  or  unusually  slow  in  making;  its 
appearance. 

The  reduction  In  the  body  temperature  is  accompanied  by  an  anirlio- 
ration  of  the  pronounced  nervous  sjTnptoras  which  accoinpniiy  bypet- 
pyrexia.  Where  for  any  reason  hydrotherapy  cannot  be  employed,  ooe 
may  resort  to  the  use  of  some  of  the  coal-tar  antipyretics.  .Antipyria 
usually  acts  very  well  in  children.  It  has  l>een  extensively  employwl 
by  many  physicians  with  satbfactory  results.  Not  only  U  tfierc  a 
reduction  in  the  temperature,  but  violent  ner>ous  manifestations,  wben 
present,  are  promptly  quieted.  One  to  3  grains  repeated  according 
to  indications  will  usually  .suffice.  Comby  has  used  this  drug  extvnsinrlj 
in  measles,  giving  it  in  dosage  of  7J  to  15  grains.  We  would  feel  a 
hesitancy  about  administering  such  a  dose  to  a  child,  yet  Comby  sisiei 
that  he  has  never  seen  any  bad  results  therefrom ;  a  reduction  of  temper- 
ature of  one  or  two  degrees  was  obtained,  which  lasted  from  two  to 
four  hours.  Phenacetiu  may,  if  <lesired,  lie  employed  instead  of  antj- 
pyrin.  While  these  drugs  usually  act  well,  hydrotherapy  is  unliDarily 
to  be  preferreil. 

Treatment  of  Oomplications.— Mea.sles  as  an  uncomplicated  ■ILse.oM 
nearly  always  ends  in  recovery;  it  is  its  complications  which  render  it 
frequently  a  grave  and  fatal  affection.  The  preventive  measures  lo  be 
purauei!  have  already  Iwen  discussed.  The  complicating  disorders  must 
be  treated  much  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  occur  independently 
of  measles, 

Nerroiu  BTinptoinB.— The  ushering  in  of  an  attack  of  measles  witb 
convulsions  is  not  of  bad  augury  unless  they  persist;  coni'ulsions  in 
children  lake  the  place  of  the  chill  in  mlulls,  W'here  the  .seizure  is  brief 
no  special  treatment  is  necessary;  when  it  is  prolonged  or  repeated 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  resulting  therefrom  and 
measures  thould  be  taken  to  check  the  convulsions.  A  few  inhalations 
of  chloroform  will  frequently  control  the  paroxysm,  after  which  chloral 
hydrate  or  antypyrin  should  be  administered.  An  ice-bag  to  the  head 
will  also  be  found  to  be  of  assistance. 

Restlessness,  stupor,  or  delirium  can  be  controlled  by  the  hydro- 
therapeutic  measures  mentioned,  for  they  almost  always  occur  in 
association  with  high  temperature. 

Sloii. — The  skin  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  throughout  the 
attack;  this  may  be  accomplished  by  sponge  baths  with  alcohol  and 
water  or  mild  antiseptic  solutions. 

Itching  of  the  skin  may  l>e  so  intense  as  to  necessitate  measures  for 
relief.  A  lotion  containing  1  drachm  each  of  carbolic  acid  and  glycerin 
to  the  pint  of  water  or  an  ointment  of  10  grains  each  of  carbolic  acid 
and  camphor  to  the  ounce  of  vaselin  will  control  the  pruritus.  Not 
infrequently  impetigo  vesicles  and  pustules  develop  about  the  nose, 
mouth,  or  ears  as  a  result  of  pyogenic  infect  on  of  the  skin  from  purulent 
discharges.  An  aramoniated  mercury  ointment,  10  grains  to  the  ounce, 
will  effect  the  disappearance  of  these  lesions. 
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Xneantiye  Stomatitis. — ^Ulcerative  stomatitis  is  to  be  treated  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  antiseptic  mouth  washes,  such  as  diluted  Dobell's  solution 
or  hydrogen  peroxide.  Where  there  is  much  ulcerative  action  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  painting  the  ulcers  each  day  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Oancmm  Oris. — ^When  that  frightful  complication  cancrum  oris 
develops  prompt  and  energetic  treatment  is  demanded.  As  soon  as  the 
condition  is  discovered  the  patient  should  be  given  a  few  whiffs  of  an 
anaesthetic,  the  pultaceous  mass  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  cheek 
curetted  away,  and  the  base  thoroughly  cauterized  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 
If  despite  this  the  gangrene  should  appear  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  of 
the  cheek,  the  affected  area  should  be  promptly  and  freely  excised.  One 
must  not  be  deterred  for  fear  of  the  resulting  disfigurement,  for  only 
the  most  radical  treatment  will  give  a  chance  for  life.  The  vital  powers 
should  be  supported  by  concentrated  liquid  nourishment  and  by  stim- 
ulants. 

Ooryxa. — ^When  coryza  is  an  annoying  symptom  considerable  relief 
will  be  afforded  by  irrigating  with  saline  solution  and  subsequently 
spraying  the  nares  with  albolene  containing  2  grains  of  menthol  to  the 
ounce     This  procedure  may  be  repeated  every  few  hours  if  necessary. 

Nose-bleed. — Nose-bleed,  when  moderate,  need  not  be  interfered  with, 
as  it  lessens  the  congestion  of  the  nasal  structures.  When  it  is  severe 
or  persistent  it  may  be  checked  by  the  injection  of  hot  water,  a  solution 
of  antipyrin,  or,  if  necessary,  the  perchloride  of  iron.  When  the 
hemorrhage  is  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  nose  the  nares  may  be 
plugged  with  sublimated  absorbent  cotton. 

•  Oonjimctivitis. — ^The  conjunctivitis  is  often  sufficiently  pronounced  to 
require  measures  for  its  relief.  The  light  in  the  sick-room  should  be 
kept  subdued.  Cool,  moist  compresses  may  be  applied  to  the  lids  and 
a  boric  acid  eye  wash  instilled  several  times  a  day.  Where  there  is 
considerable  gluing  together  of  the  lids  by  the  drying  of  the  conjunctival 
discharge,  the  borders  of  the  lids  should  be  anointed  with  an  ointment 
of  J  grain  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  to  the  drachm  of  vaselin. 

Laryngitis. — Laryngitis  is  present  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  When 
it  is  mild  the  application  of  moist  compresses  to  the  neck  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  These  may  be  applied  cold  and  changed  three  or 
four  times  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  laryngitis  is 
accompanied  by  spasmodic  paroxysms  the  compresses  should  be  hot. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  room  should  be  kept  moist.  When  symptoms  of 
croup  are  pronounced  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  tent  of  the  bed- clothing 
and  direct  the  spout  of  a  croup  kettle  into  the  tent.  Lime-water  may 
be  evaporated  instead  of  ordinary  water;  the  patient  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  drink  freely  of  water,  particularly  alkaline  waters. 
Jacobi  recommends  the  internal  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  moderate  doses  and  also  an  opiate  at  night.  Dover's  powder 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  useful  remedy  in  relieving  laryngeal  spasm. 

In  laryngeal  stenosis,  von  Jiirgensen  advises  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  apomorphine  hydrochlorate  sufficient  to  induce  vomiting.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  a  persistent  stenosis  of  the  larynx  after  measles 
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means  the  presence  of  a  false  membrane,  and  that  this  may  result 
either  from  the  presence  of  the  streptococcus  or  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 
This  serious  condition  requires  prompt  and  energetic  treatment.  If 
diphtheria  is  suspected  the  usual  treatment,  including  the  administratioD 
of  antitoxin,  should  be  immediately  instituted.  The  prognosis  appean 
to  be  equally  grave  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  membranous  eani- 
date,  for  bronchopneumonia  is  extremely  apt  to  supervene.  WTien  the 
stenosis  leads  to  urgent  dyspnoea,  intubation  becomes  necessary.  This 
operation  will  give  temporary  relief,  but  it  seldom  averts  the  fatal 
outcome. 

Bronchopneumonia. — Bronchopneumonia  is  the  most  frequent  and  the 
most  fatal  of  all  of  the  complications  of  measles.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  the  development  of  this  dreaded  complication  br 
attention  to  hygiene  and  nursing,  as  already  pointed  out.  The  utmost 
vigilance  is  necessary  to  detect  the  earliest  symptoms  of  thb  disease. 
Holt  aptly  says :  ''  Very  little  can  be  done  for  the  disease,  but  much  can 
be  done  for  the  patient."  The  chest  should  be  enveloped  in  a  jacket 
of  cotton-batting  or  oiled  silk.  Counterirritation  in  the  form  of  mustard- 
wheat-flour  paste  may  be  applied  to  the  chest  from  time  to  time. 
When  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  pulse  of  good  volume,  ice  poultkcs 
over  the  chest  accomplish  a  double  purpose. 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  continuously  in  the  same  position, 
but  should  be  moved  from  time  to  time.  Infants  may  be  carried  in  the 
nurse's  arms.  Steam  inhalations  will  be  found  useful  when  there  is 
much  bronchial  secretion;  these  may  be  medicated  with  a  little  creosote. 
No  antipyretic  treatment  is  necessary  unless  the  temperature  rises  above 
103°  F.  The  coal-tar  derivatives  should,  in  general,  be  avoide<l,  as  they 
are  depressant  in  sufficient  dosage.  Hydrotherapy  should  be  depended 
upon  to  lower  the  temperature  when  it  is  excessive  ami  to  allay  the 
accompanying  nervous  symptoms.  For  this  purpose  the  graduated  bath, 
the  wet  pack,  sponge  hath,  or  ice-cap  can  l>e  employed.  Friction  of  the 
extremities  during  the  bath  will  help  to  maintain  the  peripheral  circula- 
tion. Brandy  may  he  achninistered  l)efore  the  hath  and  heat  applied 
to  the  feet  afterward. 

Where  there  is  much  cyanosis  a  warm  mustard  hath  with  the  ice-<'ap  to 
the  head  will  he  found  useful. 

The  alternate  application  of  hot  and  cold  douches  favors  deep  respi- 
ration, a  condition  eminently  to  l>e  desired.  Jacobi  says :  **  Warm  bathing 
and  cold  affusion  in  a  warm  hath  will  l>e  of  good  ser\'ic*e,  for  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  patients,  particularly  small  children,  should  cry.  I'nlejw 
they  (TV  they  will  suffocate."  For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  deep 
breathing  and  expectoration  Thomas  recommends  the  use  of  a  folded 
sheet  wrnn^  out  of  cold  water  wrapped  around  the  chest;  this  prcx*e<lure 
may  he  frccjucntly  repeated,  particularly  if  the  tem|>erature  is  high. 

Fnietics  and  depressant  expectorants  are  to  l)e  avoideil.  Carlwnate 
of  annnonia  in  1  to  2  ^rain  dosage,  every  three  or  four  hours,  will  \ye 
found  of  value.  We  have  found  that  it  is  much  !>etter  borne  when 
administered    in   milk.      Aromatic   spirits  of  ammonia   may   l)e  given 
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when  the  stomach  will  not  bear  the  carbonate.  It  is  highly  important 
to  interrupt  the  use  of  any  drug  that  disturbs  the  stomach. 

Whiskey  and  brandy  are  of  great  value,  but  should  be  reserved  until 
they  are  needed;  they  should  not  be  pushed  in  the  beginning  before 
the  heart  shows  evidence  of  weakness.  When  the  pulse  becomes  small 
and  rapid  they  are  to  be  ^ministered  freely;  a  one-year-old  child  will 
bear  one  to  two  ounces  of  whiskey  a  day.  Strychnine  is  a  valuable 
lemedy  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  -^^  of  a  grain  every  three  or  four 
hours  to  a  child  one  year  old. 

Nitroglycerin  or  the  nitrite  of  amyl  is  useful  to  tide  over  acute 
cardiac  depression. 

When  cyanosis  makes  its  appearance  oxygen  should  be  resorted  to. 
It  may  be  given  for  long  periods  freely  mixed  with  air.  A  good  plan 
is  to  introduce  the  oxygen  beneath  a  bed-tent.  Sudden  collapse  should 
be  combated  by  the  use  of  oxygen,  whiskey,  strychnine,  and  a  hot 
mustard  bath. 

In  treating  cases  of  bronchopneumonia  following  measles  in  hospitals 
it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  isolate  these  patients  from  the  uncomplicated 
measles  patients.  Holt  says:  "Twice  in  one  institution  have  I  seen 
regular  epidemics  of  bronchopneumonia  occur  with  outbreaks  of 
measles,  in  some  of  the  wards  nearly  every  case  of  measles  developing 
pneumonia." 

In  the  H6pital  des  Enfants  Malades,  at  Paris,  all  cases  of  broncho- 
pneumonia are  treated  in  isolated  compartments  in  the  ward.  The 
partitions  are  eight  feet  high  and  constructed  in  part  of  glass;  each 
compartment  is  open  at  the  top  and  has  a  window  opening  upon  the 
eicterior.  It  was  deemed  desirable  to  isolate  cases  of  bronchopneumonia 
because  the  disease  was  considered  very  infectious  and  because  the 
severity  of  the  attack  appeared  to  be  diminished  thereby.* 

Otitis  Media. — Otitis  media  is  a  common  complication  of  measles. 
If  neglected  it  may  give  rise  to  more  serious  conditions,  such  as  mastoid 
or  cerebral  abscess. 

By  the  assiduous  use  of  mild  antiseptic  solutions  in  the  nose  and 
throat  in  measles  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  extension  of  inflam- 
mation to  the  middle  ear. 

The  Eustachian  tube  of  very  young  children  is  relatively  of  large  size, 
and  pyogenic  germs  in  the  nasopharynx  can  find  ready  access  to  the 
middle  ear.  The  key-note  of  prophylaxis,  therefore,  is  cleanliness. 
The  nasopharynx  should  be  sprayed  with  warm,  bland  liquids,  such  as 
boric  acid  or  decinormal  saline  solution,  after  which  a  weak  mentholated 
liquid  vaselin  should  be  introduced.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
blow  the  nose  frequently  to  dislodge  the  adherent  mucus.  In  very  young 
children,  and  especially  when  adenoid  vegetations  are  present,  Downie' 
advises  gentle  inflation  of  the  nostrils  by  means  of  the  Pollitzer  bag. 
This  manipulation  should  not  be  entrusted  to  a  nurse,  but  should  be 
performed  by  the  physician  himself.    The  child  is  instructed  to  forcibly 

1  QooUsd  by  Dawion  WilliAina,  loc.  dt.  *  Quoted  by  WilUams. 
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breathe  out  through  the  mouth  at  the  moment  the  air  is  inflated  thnnigb 
the  nose.  In  this  manner  the  mucopurulent  discharge  is  forced  mio 
the  mouth  from  the  nasopharynx. 

When  otitis  develops  and  the  pain  Jn  severe,  measures  miiM  be 
employed  tor  its  reHef,  Heat  should  be  applied  to  the  extemil  ear; 
dry  heat  is  to  be  preferred  to  moist  applications.  A  hot  sail,  bran,  or 
water  bag  maybe  place<i  over  the  ear, with  a  towel  interposed.  A  few 
drops  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  instilled  into  the  ear  often 
gives  relief;  oily  solutions  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  avoided.  Tiriclun 
of  iodine  may  be  paintetl  over  the  mastoid  region.  It  will  be  utxxsauj 
in  some  cases  to  give  an  opiate,  preferably  in  the  form  of  pBregorie,  lo 
relieve  the  pain  and  induce  sleep. 

The  persistence  of  the  pain  with  an  increase  in  temperature  iixlkalts 
the  performance  of  a  paracentesis  tympani. 

Incision  should  be  made  in  the  posterior  inferior  segment.  Kelief  is 
often  immediate,  although  pus  may  not  be  dischat^d  until  Later.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  expel  the  pus  after  puncture  by  inflation  of  the  ttose 
with  the  Pollitzer  bag.  The  auditory  meatus  should  then  be  c]ean.<ied 
with  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  or  u  1 :  5000  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  lie  upon  the 
affected  side  to  favor  evacuation.  The  use  of  al>sorbenl  cotton  in  (hft 
ear  should  be  avoided. 

The  nrine  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time  to  exclude  the 
presence  of  kidney  involvement.  Nephritis  is  relatively  rare  in  measles, 
but  it  has  been  discovered  often  enough  to  justify  some  care  in  thi» 
direction. 

During  convalescence  children  should  be  restrained  from  the  excessive 
use  of  the  eyes,  which  are  still  in  a  weak  condition.  The  persistence  of 
cough,  particularly  with  sHght  evening  rises  of  temperature,  should  put 
one  on  guard  against  the  possible  development  of  tuberculosis.  Children 
thus  affected  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  to  a  locality  where  the  climate 
is  warm,  dry,  and  equable.  Creosote  and  cod-liver  oil  will  be  found  to 
be  among  the  most  useful  remedies  for  this  persbtent  cough. 


CHAPTER   X. 


RUBELLA. 


Definition. — ^Rubella  is  an  acute,  contagious,  epidemic  disease,  char- 
acterized by  an  eruption  of  barely  elevated,  rose-colored  macules,  slight 
catarrhal  symptoms,  and  mild  febrile  disturbance,  running  a  course 
.  lasting  usually  three  or  four  days.  Rubella  is  a  specific  entity,  unrelated 
to  either  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  and  protecting  only  against  future 
attacks  of  the  same  a£Pection. 

Synonyms. — German  measles;  Rotheln,  There  is  an  embarrassment 
of  riches  in  the  various  designations  applied  to  this  disease.  The 
Germans  use  the  terms  rotheln  and  rubeola;  the  French  call  it  rvbeole. 
The  latter  term  being  used  at  times  to  denote  true  measles,  it  is  con- 
fusing to  apply  it  to  another  disease.  Among  other  appellations  are 
rubeola  sine  caiarrho  or  incocta,  rubeola  notha,  rubeola  epidemical  rubeola 
morbiUosa,  rubeola  scarlatinosa,  rosania,  roseola,  roseola  epidemica, 
roaalia,  exanth^me  fugace,  essera  Vogelii;  hybrid,  bastard,  spurious, 
or  imperfect  measles;  hybrid  or  baMard  scarlatina,  rougeole  fausse,  fever 
masem,  German  measles,  French  measles,  etc.  The  last-named  terms 
should  not  be  employed,  for  rubella  is  a  disease  entirely  distinct  from 
measles,  although  often  strongly  resembling  it.  GriflSth  counsels  the 
adoption  of  the  latin  term  rubella,  which  was  introduced  by  Veale  in 
1866  and  accepted  by  Squire  and  others. 

History. — ^The  vagueness  of  the  very  early  medical  writings  and  the 
use  of  confusing  names  make  it  difficult  to  establish  the  origin  of  the 
exanthematous  diseases  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Arabian  physician  Avicenna  (a.d.  980  to  1037)  observed 
rubella,  for  he  refers  under  the  name  of  Hhamikah  to  a  disease  related 
to  measles. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Ingrassias,  Ballonicus,  and  Sennertus 
noted  an  eruptive  disease  similar  to  measles,  and  it  is  believed  by  some 
writers  that  this  was  rubella. 

The  first  accurate  and  undoubted  references  to  the  disease  were 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  German 
physicians  de  Bergen  (1752)  and  Orlow  (1758).  These  served  to  define 
the  nosological  position  of  rubella  (then  called  roseolli)  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  both  measles  and  scarlatina.  But  some  of  the  writers  in  the 
next  half-century  evidently  confused  the  disease  with  scarlatina  and 
other  affections,  for  neither  the  descriptions  nor  the  mortality  rate 
conform  with  that  of  rubella.  Selle  in  1780  and  Formey  in  1796 
report  virulent  and  fatal  epidemics.  Formey  states  that  between  1784 
and  1796  there  died  of  the  disease  in  Berlin  1180  persons,  while  there 
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were  but  203  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  and  103  deaths  from  measles.' 
While  the  specific  nature  of  the  disease  was  maintained  by  /.ie^lcr 
(17S8),  FieHtz  (1796).  Sprengel  and  Stark,  it  was  denied  liy  manv  later 
writers.'  Both  GotJen  in  1822  and  Jahn  in  1S35  were  skeptical  con- 
cerning rubella,  the  former  regarding  it  as  a  form  of  scarlatina  and 
the  latter  denying  its  existence  altogether.  Hufeland,  Frank,  and  Heil 
looked  upon  rul>ella  as  a  modified  scarlatina,  as  did  likewise  the  re- 
nnwneil  Heim,  who  thought  it  was  more  to  lie  dreaded  than  ihe  ordinary 
form  of  scarlet  fever.  The  confusion  increased.  Naumana  rejected  the 
specific  nature  of  the  disease  and  classified  his  cases  partly  a.*  mea-Jes 
and  partly  as  scarlatina. 

Hildebrand  in  1825  and  Sclionlein  in  1S32  regarded  rubella  a.<i  the 
hermaphnxlitic  offspring  of  scarlatina  and  measles.  They  assume*!  th«l 
the  poisons  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles  combined  to  produce  tlte  disease, 
and  that,  therefore,  ruliella  was  a  hybrid  l>etween  these  two  affeciions. 
This  view  was  accepted  by  manv  writers,  including  Geertsema  (1821), 
Busche  (1841),  Paasch  (1S54),  and  Gelmo  (1858). 

The  great  Viennese  dermatologist  Hebra  repudiated  the  specificity  of 
rubella,  as  did  likewise  Canstatt  and  Gintrac.  But  the  truth  concerning 
this  third  disease  could  not  long  be  submerged.  Behrend  (1828)  and 
Wagner  (1834)  had  previously  insisted  on  the  distinctive  iiaiiire  of 
rubella,  and  the  weight  of  the  celebrated  Trousseau's  opinion  was  to 
be  added  to  theirs.  After  18(50,  numerous  champions  arose  to  defend 
the  new  creed,  among  whom  were  Thierfelder,  de  Man.  Iletmiag, 
Dnais,  Mettenheimer,  Veale,  Lindwurm,  Aniold,  Vogel,  Wmiderlich, 
Dnnlop,  Squire,  Gerhardt,  Emminghaus,  Kiister,  and  finally  l^omax. 
from  whom  this  list  is  qnoled. 

In  England,  as  in  Germany,  belief  in  the  exbtence  of  this  disease 
alternated  with  periods  of  skepticism.  Willan  (1808)  observed  an 
exanthematicdisorder  allied  to  measles.but  without  prodromal  catarrhal 
symptoms.  He  regarded  it  as  a  species  of  measles,  but  significantly 
remarked  that  "persons  receiving  the  miasm  in  this  form  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  a  second  attack  of  measles."  In  1840  Patterson  advocated 
the  specific  character  of  rubella,  and  Tripe  in  1852  and  Balfour  in 
1854  expressed  similar  opinions.  In  1866  Veale  suggested  the  name 
rubella  for  the  disease;  Murchison  (1870),  Dunlop  (1871),  and  Liveing 
(1874)  all  endorsed  its  specific  nature.  Within  more  recent  years 
epidemics  in  England'  have  been  reported  by  Cheadle  (30  cases), 
Shuttleworth,  Douglass  (50  cases),  Tongue-Smith  (145  cases),  Wilson, 
Dukes  (63  cases),  and  Mcl^eod  in  Calcutta. 

Homans,  of  Boston,  in  1843  was  the  first  physician  in  this  country 
to  call  attention  to  the  disease.  Cotting  published  papers  on  the  subject 
in  1853  and  1871.     Howard  in  1871  and  J.  Lewis  Smith  in  1874  also 

le  dlflbrently.    D«albi  from  rubtlla  fram    17M  lal7M.<n;  ftna 
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directed  the  attention  of  American  physicians  to  the  existence  of  rubella. 
The  chief  epidemics  reported  in  this  country  have  been  by  Hatfield 
(110  cases),  Park  (over  100  cases),  Earle  (120  cases),  Edwards  (166 
cases),  Kingsley  (21  cases),  Atkinson,  Griffith,  and  Hardaway. 

At  the  present  day  there  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
existence  of  rubella  as  a  disease  sui  generis. 

THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  RUBELLA. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  rubella,  like  the  other  exanthematous 
diseases,  is  derived  from  and  begets  a  like  disorder.  It  confers  pro- 
tection only  against  rubella,  and  no  immunity  against  it  is  granted  by 
an  attack  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever. 

Many  of  the  earlier  writers  doubted  and  even  denied  the  contagious- 
ness of  rubella,  but  there  is  at  the  present  day  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
concerning  its  transmissibility.  As  to  the  degree  of  contagiousness  views 
are  somewhat  divergent.  Chadbourne  and  J.  Lewis  Smith  regarded 
it  as  feebly  contagious;  Thomas,  Liveing,  Tongue-Smith,  Bourneville, 
and  others,  as  less  contagious  than  measles;  Jacobi,  Dukes,  Squire,  and 
Griffith  look  upon  it  as  very  contagious,  and  Edwards'  believes  that 
"rubella  is  one  of  the  most  contagious  of  all  of  the  eruptive  fevers." 
Griffith  states  that  in  an  institution  of  100  children  37  took  the  disease 
despite  prompt  and  careful  isolation.  In  another  institution  26  per  cent, 
were  attacked.  Klaatsch  believes  that  the  degree  of  contagiousness 
varies  in  different  epidemics. 

Hatfield'  reports  an  asylum  epidemic  in  which  110  inmates  out  of  196 
contracted  the  disease. 

From  our  experience  at  the  Municipal  Hospital  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  larger  number  of  children  escape  rubella  when  this 
infection  is  introduced  into  the  wards  than  escape  measles  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Rubella  is  essentially  an  epidemic  disease  and  appears  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons.  The  disease  is  about  as 
common  as  measles,  with  which  affection  it  has  doubtless  often  been 
confounded.  The  infection  of  rubella  seems  to  be  more  tenacious  and 
persistent  than  that  of  measles.  It  is,  therefore,  more  apt  to  be  carried 
by  fomites  in  the  garments  of  third  persons  than  is  measles.  Edw^ards 
alleges  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  his  cases  could  be  directly  traced  to 
infection  from  the  bunks  of  ships,  and  states  that  Emminghaus,  Thomas, 
Veale,  and  others  considered  such  an  origin  proved.  Corlett'  remarks 
that  rubella  corresponds  more  with  scarlet  fever  than  with  measles  in 
the  persistence  of  the  vitality  of  the  contagiiim. 

Opinions  are  at  some  variance  in  regard  to  the  period  of  greatest 
contagiousness.  Thierfelder  looked  upon  the  stage  of  convalescence  as 
the  time  at  which  the  disease  was  most  transmissible.  Squire  con- 
sidered all  stages  contagious,  from  the  pre-emptive  period  late  into 

>  Article  on  RubelU,  KeatlDg's  Cyclopedia  of  DlReaMs  of  Children,  Philadelphia,  1889.  p.  687. 
*  Chicago  Medical  Examiner,  Aagtiit,  1881.  *  Loc.  cit. 
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convalescence.  Edwards  coincides  with  this  opinion.  Griffith  mjo- 
clude.s,  from  his  observation  in  institution  epidemics,  that  nibpHa  u 
certainly  contagions  at  a  very  early  dale,  for  prompt  isolation  faileil 
to  check  the  extension  of  the  disease. 

Age. — Riil>elta  l>ehaves  much  like  measles  as  regards  ape  incidence. 
Infants  under  six  months  of  age  usually  escape  the  infection,  altbou|^ 
now  and  then  the  disease  will  he  contracted.  \Ve  have  seen  a  six-moitib- 
old  infant  live  and  remain  well  for  months  in  a  ward  in  which  cmiseA  of 
rubella  were  con.stantly  appearing.  Smith,  Roth,  Sleiner,  and  Hardawsy 
have  recortled  attacks  in  early  infancy,  and  Scholl  reports  a  cast- <»ftnirrm){ 
in  a  child  a  few  days  after  birth,  the  mother  having  suffereti  from  the 
di.sease  two  months  previously.  As  in  measles,  those  who  c.m-hjk-  ih*- 
disease  in  childhood  may  contract  it  in  adult  life;  indeed, even  in  a<lvai>cd 
years,  as  is  attested  by  Seitz,  who  reports  a  case  in  a  woman  -seNcnly- 
three  years  old. 

Emminghaus  saw  only  two  adult  attacks  among  42  cases.  'Hiontu 
noted  3  among  77  cases;  Kassowitz  oltserved  5  in  64  cases  and  Tliomas 
but  1  in  100  cases.  Edwards  does  not  believe  that  adult  life  confers 
any  special  immunity;  he  regards  infrequent  exposures  to  th«  diM-Ase. 
and  protection  by  an  attack  in  childhood  as  the  cause  of  the  eoinpaPB- 
tive  rarity  among  adults. 

Thomasholdsaratherdifferentview.  He  says:  "After  the  fortieth  year 
the  susceptibility  is  nearly  lost,  and  we  may  consider  it  as  essentially 
weakened  at  puberty,  and  as  steadily  diminishing  snbseqiienlly."  In 
Forchheimer's'  ex|jerien<:e  more  physicians  have  been  attacked  br 
rubella  than  by  ail  tlie  other  exanthematous  diseases  taken  together.  , 
He  adds  that,  "with  the  exception  of  variola,  po.ssibly  no  disease  of  this 
class  so  frequently  affects  adults." 

THE  STUPTOMATOLOQT  QT   RUBELLA. 

Period  of  Incubation.— Different  observers  have  assigned  incubative 
periods  to  rubella  varying  from  five  days  to  three  weeks.  This  variable 
duration  is  regarded  by  Griffith  as  one  of  the  diagnostic  features  of 
the  disease  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  fixed  incubation  period 
of  measles.  To  indicate  the  divergent  ob3er\-ations  of  different  clinicians 
we  present  a  table  compiled  by  Forchheimer,  to  which  we  have  made 
additions : 

1  Twenctelb  Cenlury  PnulJce  o[  Medicine,  article  on  Rabell*.  p.  IM. 
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PERIODS  OF  Incubation  of  Rubella. 


AtklDion 

.    14  to  21  days. 

Haidaway    . 

2  weeks  or  longer. 

B&lfoar. 

2  weeks. 

Hatfield 

lOdajrs. 

Boadet . 

.    12  to  14  days. 

Jacob!   . 

.    14  to  21  days. 

Boamerille . 

8  days. 

Kassowitz    . 

2  to  8  weeks. 

Brioon  . 

.     8  to  10  days. 

Klaatsch 

2^  to  8  weeks. 

Briitowe 

1  week. 

Longstet 

18  days. 

Cheadle 

.    15  days. 

Mcttenheimer 

2  weeks  or  longer. 

Clatuen. 

.    17  to  20  days. 

Musser .       .       .       . 

Just  6  days  in  1  case. 

COttiDg. 

3  weeks. 

Picot     .       .       .       . 

2  to  8  weeks. 

Calllngworth 

2  weeks. 

Pollock . 

6  to  16  days. 

Cuomo  . 

.    17  dajrs ;  never  less. 

Jabel-Renoy 

.    15  days. 

Duckworth  . 

.       .    16  days. 

Robinson 

6  to  7  days. 

Dake 

.    15  to  16  days. 

Scboll    .       .       .       . 

5  to  21  days. 

Earle     . 

.    17  to  21  days. 

Steiner  . 

.    10  to  14  days. 

Edwards 

.    10  to  12  days. 

J.  L.  Smith  . 

7  to  21  days. 

Eichhont     . 

.     2  to  8  weeks. 

Tongue-Smith 

14  days. 

Emminghaus 

2  to  8  weeks. 

Squire  . 

8  to  21  days. 

G«rbardt 

2  to  8  weeks. 

Thierfelder  . 

2  weeks  or  longer. 

Glalster 

.     4  to  5  days  or  longer. 

Thomas 

2>^  to  8  weeks. 

Goodbart 

2  weeks  or  longer. 

Vacher  . 

.    18  days. 

Griffith 

.     5tolldays. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  incubation  may  be  either  shorter  or  longer 
than  that  of  measles.  Eleven  writers  have  noted  minimum  periods  of 
five  to  eight  days,  and  no  less  than  thirty-two  have  seen  the  period 
extend  beyond  fourteen  days. 

During  the  stage  of  incubation  the  patient  is  entirely  free  of  any 
disturbance  of  health  except,  perhaps,  in  extremely  exceptional  cases. 

Period  of  Invasion. — In  most  cases  of  rubella  this  stage  is  either  devoid 
of  symptoms  or  presents  only  mild  manifestations  which  are  readily 
overlooked.  It  would  appear  that  the  more  severe  the  attack  is  to  be, 
the  more  apt  is  it  to  be  preceded  by  pronounced  prodromal  symptoms. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  our  cases  at  the  hospital  the  eruption  was  the 
first  sign  to  attract  attention.  In  a  severe  attack  in  a  trained  nurse, 
the  symptoms  of  which  will  be  fully  detailed  later,  there  was,  however, 
a  distinct  and  protracted  stage  of  invasion.  This  nurse  was  on  night 
duty  in  a  ward  in  which  nibella  existed.  On  Wednesday,  March  11, 
1903,  she  was  taken  ill  with  headache  and  sudden  vomiting;  the  emesis 
was  persistent,  the  patient  vomiting  four  or  five  times  each  day  and 
retaining  nothing.  There  were  also  feverishness,  continued  headache, 
recurring  chilliness,  perspiration  during  sleep,  restlessness,  and  weak- 
ness. On  March  16th,  Jour  and  a  half  days  latere  the  eruption  appeared. 
No  catarrhal  symptoms  whatever  were  present.  This  case  must  be 
regarded  as  presenting  exceptional  initial  manifestations. 

\\Tiile  most  writers  refer  to  very  mild  and  brief  prodromes,  some 
rather  severe  invasive  symptoms  have  been  described.  Edwards'  noted 
in  a  severe  epidemic  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  the  following  symp- 
toms: chilliness,  languor,  faintness,  headache  (more  or  less  severe), 
pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  coryza,  red  and  watery  eyes,  sore  throat, 
cough,  occasionally  a  hoarse,  husky  voice,  and  a  temperature  from 
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iW  to   lOS^F,;  nausea  and  vomiting,  delirium  and  PonTuB 
epUlnxis  were  observed  in  three  cases. 

Other  unusual  prodromal  symptoms  have  been  recorded, 
reports  2  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  eyes  and  ears;  Tomttu|c  I 
mentioned  as  a  rare  symptom  by  Smith.  Murchison.  McLeod, 
Rmminghaus;  convulsions  by  Smith,  Lmdwurm,  Cuomo,  and  Atexan 
dcliriimi  by  Hardaway  and  Cuomo.  Nymann  observed  rigor  in  19  ant 
of  119  cases;  Earle.  Klngsley,  Thierfelder  and  Griffiih  mention  a 
slight  redness  preceding  the  eruption,  and  Cuomo  (in  7  cmses)  and 
Edwards  (in  4  cases)  a  prodromal  erj-thema. 

Such  s^^-mptoms  as  those  detailed  are  exceptional,  bul  nf-xtrrfhrJi^n 
of  interest.  The  experience  of  most  observers  is  thai  the  prodromal 
symptoms  are  ab.'ient  or  mild,  consisting  of  drow.'Uiie.s.s,  anorrxia, 
"liquidy"  eyes,  sneezing,  slight  cough,  etc. 

Karle  found  that  prodromal  symplom.<i  were  more  fTeqaendy  [ 
in  adults  than  in  chit<trrn. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  invasive  period,  opinions  differ  .t 
wc  woiild  subscril>e  to  the  statement  of  Thomas.  endorse<l  by  HardAway 
and  Griffith,  tliat  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  prodromal  sta^  b 
at  nuLSt  no  longer  ihitn  half  u  day.     At  the  same  time  wr  Rcofcniw    g 
ihal  it  may  vary  fntm  a  couple  uf  hours  to  five  days.     Various  wtim»J~ 
u.vsigri   jH-riods  iutenncdiatc  l>etw'een   these  two  e:tlreiDes.     It  vmddj 
seem  that  long  periods  of  invasion  presage  attacks  of  grmier  i 
than  brief  periods. 

Period  of  EraptiOD.— A  half-day  or  so  after  the  onset  uf  mild  ti 
symptoms,  or  in  many  cases  without  any  prodroma  al  all.  the  ei 
of  nil>enn  makes  its  appearance.  The  rash  is  commonly  the  fiist 
symptom  to  attract  attenlion,  the  other  mild  initiator}'  disiuriiauccs 
then  being  recalled.  Not  infrequently  a  child  awakens  in  the  morning 
with  the  eruption  visible  upon  the  face.  In  our  eases  at  the  Manic^Ml 
Hospital,  all  of  which  developed  in  scariet-fever  convalescents,  tfar 
rash  was  frequently  discovered  when  the  children  were  lined  up  for 
inspection  during  our  visits. 

Slost  writers  coincide  in  the  i-iew  that  the  eruption  appears  fiist  oo 
the  face:  other  locations  are,  however,  mentioned  by  aoooe  ohsei  tcis 
as  the  initial  site.  Liveing  and  Morris  state  that  it  appears  Snt  on  the 
trunk:  Murchison.  l>ay.  and  Balfour  speak  of  the  breast  and  anns  as 
first  attacked,  \ViHcocks  and  Carpenter  the  face  and  margin  al  the 
hair,  and  'lliomas  and  Coriett  the  face  and  scalp.  Patterson  aod 
Copland  assert  that  it  conies  out  simultaneously  oo  different  pAits  of 
the  bixiy. 

In  noting  the  eruption  a  short  time  after  its  appearance  upon  the  &ce 
we  have  seldom  failed  to  Snd  it  to  some  extent  on  the  trunk  and  aims. 

In  a  severe  cose  in  a  trained  nurse  (to  which  lefeience  has  already 
been  made)  the  eruption  was  carefully  looked  tor  by  another  nurse 
occupying  the  same  room  and  was  observed  to  first  appear  at  3  ajc 
on  the  legs  Mour  ike  knees:  it  then  spread  upward  and  by  6  A.M.  was 
noiicetl  on  the  wrists.     At  3  p.ji.,  the  hour  (J  < 
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present  on  the  legs,  arms,  and  trunk.  The  face  was  flushed,  but  no 
distinct  eruption  was  seen  in  this  region  until  the  following  day. 

It  is  evident  that  while  the  eruption  of  rubella  normally  appears  first 
on  the  face,  thence  extending  downward,  anomalous  cases  may  occur 
in  which  the  origin  is  in  other  regions. 

The  exanthem  spreads  tjuite  rapi<lly  over  the  body  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  rash  is  not  simultaneously  noted  on 
the  entire  cutaneous  surface.    It  Is  not  unusual  for  the  face,  chest,  and 


arms  to  show  the  eruption  at  its  height  while  the  legs  are  yet  unaffected. 
When  the  lower  extremities  exhiliit  the  exantliem  in  its  greatest  intensity 
it  i.s  fading  u|)on  the  face  and  iip[>er  part  of  the  body.  In  other  wonls. 
the  rash  often  seems  to  pa.ss  over  the  cutaneous  surface  in  a  sort  of 
vai-e-likc  progrfssum.  The  iluration  of  the  eniption  at  its  height  in 
any  given  region  is  fnim  a  few  hours  tii  half  a  day.  The  more  severe 
the  attack,  the  longer  is  the  (H'riod  of  maximum  intensity  and  the  longer 
the  duration  of  the  eniption. 

This  |>eciiliar  progressiim  of  the  eniption  is  commented  upon  by 
Thoma.s  in  the  following  wonls:  "It  happens  with  ttderable  frequency 


that  the  maxima  of  its  development  occur  at  varjing  limes  upon  (UfTeKnt 
portions  of  the  body."  Some  writers,  particularly  EmDiinf^tutiu,  KoUi, 
Mettenheimer,  and  Hardaway,  attach  to  this  eruptive  sequence  great 
importance,  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  safest  diagnostic  signs  of  nibvlla, 
Griffith  agrees  with  Thomas'  sta.tement  as  to  the  tolerable  frequeocy  of 
this  occurrence,  but  questions  its  diagnostic  value,  as  he  has  nearly  u 
often  obser\'ed  that  the  rash  persisted  with  equal  intensity  on  tbe  fan 
while  it  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  reaching  its  acme  everywliew 
upon  the  second  dav. 

Character  of  the  JEruptlon.— The  eruption,  in  its  most  (ypical  fona, 
consists  of  pinhead  to  lentil-seed  sized,  pale  rose-tinled.  slightly  clrvaW, 
moderately  defined  macules.  The  lesions  are  usually  roundeil  or  Mtl, 
but  may  be  irregular.  The  elevation  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  wamnt 
the  use  of  the  term  papules,  but  is  appreciable  to  (he  finger  pas^d 
over  the  .•surface  of  the  skin.  The  macules  are  ordinarily  discrple,  with 
consiilerable  intervening  pale  skin,  particularly  at  the  onset  of  the 
eruption  and  on  the  tnink.  I^ter  they  are  apt  to  l^ec^imv  more  cloodj' 
set  and  may  coalesce,  with  the  production  of  irregular  patches  resembling 
measles  or  sheets  of  eniption  of  a  soarlatinifonu  chanicter. 

Ordinarily,  macular  grouping,  such  as  is  seen  in  mea.iles,  is  absrol, 
but  we  have  now  and  then  seen  distinct  line^ar  and  creMrenlic  coDfigU' 
ration  indistingiibhable  from  that  observed  in  measles.  Rubella  in  its 
purest  form,  however,  shows  smaller,  more  regular,  and  more  discrete 
lesions  than  those  of  measles,  which  are  inclined  to  present  an  iiregularK* 
blotchy  appearance.  The  color  of  the  macules  of  rubella  has  been 
described  as  a  pale  rose-tint  or  rosy-red  by  most  writers.  Shuttleworth^ 
refers  to  it  as  a  brownish-red.  The  color  doubtless  varies  to  some 
extent  in  different  individual.i,  as  does  the  tint  in  all  eruptive  diseases, 
but  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  it  is  ordinarily  not  as  vivid  as  the 
eruption  of  scarlet  fever,  nor  as  dusky  or  bluish  as  the  measles  exantbem. 

The  discreteness  of  the  slightly  elevated  macules  gives  the  erupliOD 
its  distinctive  appearance,  the  reddish  spots  standing  out  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  i)ale  iiilcgunieiit.  rnnHucnce  is,  liowever,  frequently 
noted  in  certain  areas,  particularly  on  the  face.  Oo  the  second  or 
third  day  of  the  eruption  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  rash  to  become 
paler  in  tint  and  to  assume  a  more  diffuse  appearance. 

Pressure  or  irritation  of  the  skin  seems  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
the  eruption  and  to  encourage  confluence.  Klaatsch  and  Griffith  both 
report  cases  in  which  the  eruption  was  particularly  well  developed  in 
circular  bands  above  the  knees,  where  the  garters  had  made  pressure. 
In  scarlet  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  pressure,  such  as  b  produced  by 
garters,  is  apt  to  produce  aniemic  or  pale  bands  in  the  areas  thus  affected. 

Distribution  of  the  Eruption. — The  face  almost  invariably  exhibits 
an  abundance  of  eruption,  especially  upon  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and 
chin.  The  lesions  may  be  so  copious  as  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  slight  (edema.  The  eruption  does  not  respect  the  circumoral  region 
as  does  the  exaiithem  of  scarlet  fever.  The  scalp  b  profusely  covered, 
as  is  also  the  neck.    The  chest,  abdomen,  back,  and  arms  show  rather 
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less  eruption;  the  buttocks  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  thighs,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  pressure,  commonly  exhibit  eruption  in  such  profusion  as 
to  present  confluent  patches.  The  legs,  as  a  rule,  are  the  seat  of  the 
least  eruption,  the  lesions  often  being  widely  scattered.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  some  writers  that  the  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces  are 
exempted,  but  this  is  not  true,  as  lesions  are  not  infrequently  found 
in  these  regions  in  well-pronounced  attacks.  The  above  outline  presents 
the  distribution  of  the  eruption  in  normal  cases;  it  is  not  rare  for  depart- 
ures from  this  to  take  place. 

Barthez  and  Rilliet  have  noted  the  fading  of  the  eruption  followed 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  same  upon  the  same  day  or  later.  GriflSth 
also  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  was  invisible  during  one  day  and 
returned. 

Duration  of  the  Rash. — ^The  duration  of  the  rash  is  influenced  by 
the  intensity  of  the  eruption  and  the  character  of  the  epidemic.  The 
various  periods  assigned  by  different  writers  are  here  tabulated : 


Altken  . 

4  to  5  days  (bad  cases 

Gerhardt 

.    >^tolday. 

6  to  10). 

Griffitb  . 

2  to  3  days. 

Alexander 

.    14  days  (one  case). 

Hatfield 

4  days. 

AUbert  . 

2  to  3  days. 

Kingsley 

2  to  4  days. 

Balfour. 

4  to  6  days. 

Klaatscb 

1  to  5  days. 

Bartbex. 

2  to  8  days. 

Liveing. 

5  to  7  days. 

Bourneville 

2  to  8  days. 

Maton  . 

8  to  4  days. 

Brlcon  . 

2  to  3  days. 

Nymann 

■      , 

2  to  4  days. 

Oarpenter 

1  to  4  days. 

Picot     . 

8  to  4  days. 

Clatinen 

3  days. 

Rilliet  . 

2  to  8  days. 

Copland 

4  to  5  days. 

J.  G.  Smltb  . 

8  days. 

Corlett  . 

2  to  4  days. 

Tbomas 

2  to  3  days. 

Edwards 

2  to  15  days ;  average  5. 

Trousseau 

1  to  2  days. 

Bmminghau! 

s                   2  to  4  days. 

Willcocks 

1  to  4  days. 

Forchhelmer 

.    not  exceeding  5  days. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  duration  of  the  eruption 
offers  considerable  latitude.  The  long  periods  are  doubtless  isolated 
instances.  In  about  100  cases  which  we  have  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  the  rash  did  not  persist  beyond  three  days  save  in 
the  case  of  the  nurse,  in  whom  it  lasted  five  days.  In  a  great  many  of 
the  children  the  eruption  was  scarcely  apparent  after  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours;  the  average  duration  was  certainly  not  more  than  two  days. 
The  brief  duration  is,  perhaps,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  mild 
type  of  the  epidemic.  The  average  duration  in  over  200  of  Edwards' 
cases  was  five  days;  the  type  of  the  epidemic  which  he  observed  was, 
however,  distinctly  more  severe  than  ours. 

The  rash  appears  to  persist  longer  in  some  regions  than  in  others, 
possibly  the  regions  of  greatest  intensity.  Edwards  says  that  the  face 
and  upper  chest  exhibit  the  most  persistent  eruption;  our  experience 
coincides  more  with  that  of  Griffith,  who  regards  the  face  and  buttocks 
as  the  seats  of  the  most  protracted  eruption. 

Anomalous  Features  of  the  Eruption. — In  rare  instances  miliary 
vesicles  have  been  noted  upon  the  reddish  macules.  This  has  been 
observed  by  Curtman,  Cuomo,  Thomas,  Hardaway,  and  Copland.* 


1  Mentioned  by  Grimth,  loc.  cit. 
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Petechial  spots  have  been  recorded  by  Dunlop  and  likewise  by 
Cheadle;  Erskine  reports  similar  lesions  on  the  uvula  and  soft  palate. 
A  purpuric  rash  was  also  observed  by  Glaister. 

Claussen  makes  mention  of  lesions  which  gave  the  impresaon  of 
small  shot  being  buried  in  the  skin.  Griffith  saw  an  unusual  enipticm 
which  also  imparted  a  shotty  feel  to  the  finger. 

Scarlatiniform  Variety  of  Rubella.— Thus  far  reference  has  only  been 
made  to  normal  rubella  and  to  the  form  which  bears  more  or  le»  of  a 
resemblance  to  measles.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  exanthem 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  scarlet  fever.  Some  writers  of 
prominence  make  no  mention  of  this  variety  and  express  astonishment 
at  any  suggestion  of  similarity  between  the  rashes  of  rubella  and 
scarlatina.  Thomas  says:  ''According  to  my  observations  the  exanthem 
of  rubeola  (rubella)  possesses  a  similarity  to  that  of  measles  only,  not 
the  slightest  to  that  of  a  normal  scarlet  fever."  Bristowe  and  Boume- 
ville  and  Bricon  entertain  similar  views.  These  opinions  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  scarlatiniform  variety  of  rubella  has  not 
come  within  the  range  of  the  personal  experience  of  these  pbysiciaiis. 

Mention  could  be  made  of  a  large  number  of  writers  who  have 
observed  this  variety.  Hatfield  speaks  of  an  epidemic  in  which  the 
rash  in  many  cases  was  indistinguishable  from  measles,  and  in  other 
cases  strongly  resembled  scarlet  fever.  J.  L.  Smith  refers  to  a  case 
which,  had  he  been  guided  alone  by  the  eruption,  he  would  have  regarded 
as  a  mild  scarlet  fever.  Griffith  describes  a  case  in  which  the  eruption 
was  at  first  macular,  yet  on  the  second  day  it  so  closely  resembled 
scarlet  fever  that  he  was  unable  for  several  days  to  make  a  diagnosis. 
The  whole  body  was  covered  by  a  general  scarlatinal  blush  and  nowhere 
could  a  single  macule  or  papule  be  found.  A  short  time  aften**anl 
the  brother  took  rubella. 

We  have  setMi  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  one  or  two  cases  of  nibella 
with  scarlatiniform  eruptions  in  children  convalescent  from  scarlet  fever. 

GrifKth/  from  a  careful  study  of  a  large  numl)er  of  cases,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  easily  recognized  tji)es  of  variation 
from  the  character  of  the  eruption  in  a  normal  case: 

1.  **An  eruption  in  which  the  spots  are  for  the  most  part  nearly  or 
fully  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  more  or  less  grouped,  and,  in  fact,  having 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  measles. 

2.  *'A  rash  which  is  confluent  in  patches  or  universally  not  elevated. 
and  which  produces  a  uniform  redness  closely  simulating  that  of  scar- 
latina. Wry  careful  examination  will  often  reveal  a  few  papules  amid 
the  pMieral  ditTuse  redness." 

Desquamation.— I  I )on  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption  a  delicate 
brownish  or  yellowish  staining  may  be  noticed  for  a  short  time. 

A  sh^ht  branny  or  furfuraceous  (les(|uaniation  (X'casionally  follows 
the  <lis;ip])en ranee  of  the  rash.  The  development  of  this  scaling  is 
proj)orti()iiate   to  the   severity  of  the  attack  and   the  intensity  of  the 

»  lA)C.  cit..  i>.  15. 


Rubella  in  a  Man,  aged  iwenty-one  years,  >A/iih  the  Scarlatinoid.; 
Type  or  the  Exanthem. 
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eruption.  Many  writers,  including  Steiner,  Thomas,  Fleischmann, 
Brodie,  McLeod,  Wilson,  Goodhart,  Cuomo,  Boumeville,  and  Bricon 
have  not  observed  desquamation.  Edwards,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
severe  epidemic  discovered  desquamation  in  all  of  his  cases.  In  quite 
a  number  the  scaling  was  well  marked;  in  others  it  was  limited  to 
certain  regions,  especially  the  nose.  The  buccal  cavity,  particularly 
the  throat  proper,  participated  in  the  desquamative  process.  The 
peeling  was  usually  furfuraceous,  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  eruptive 
patch  and  extending  to  the  circumference.  Larger  scales  were  seen 
on  the  hands  and  feet.  The  average  duration  of  desquamation  was 
three  days,  but  Edwards  has  seen  it  last  twenty  days.  In  our  cases, 
which  it  will  be  remembered  were  very  mild,  it  was  rare  to  see  any 
desquamation. 

ABSOciated  Symptoms  of  the  Eruptive  Stage.  Fever.— The  extent  of 
febrile  reaction  in  rubella  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  severity  of 
the  individual  attack  and  the  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
The  variant  observations  of  different  writers  on  this  point  is  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  above  assertion.  There  are  some  epidemics  in  which 
there  is  but  an  insignificant  rise  of  temperature,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any 
fever  at  all.  Nymann  failed  to  observe  any  appreciable  rise  of  temper- 
ature in  58  out  of  119  cases.  Emminghaus,  Thomas,  Vogel,  Wunderlich, 
Earle,  Picot,  and  others  have  all  seen  afebrile  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  severe  cases  high  fever  may  be  present. 
Edwards  saw  cases  with  temperature  of  103°  and  104°  F.  McLeod's 
cases  ranged  from  100°  to  105°  F.  Cheadle  reports  an  epidemic  in 
which  the  initial  temperature  was  103°  F.,  later  reaching  104°  and 
105°  F.  Haig-Brown  records  a  temperature  of  105°  F.,  and  Davis 
saw  a  temperautre  of  106°  F.  in  a  boy  with  a  livid  rash,  convulsions, 
and  rapidly  running  pulse. 

The  fever  is,  as  a  rule,  proportionate  to  the  extent  and  severity  of 
the  eruptive  and  catarrhal  symptoms. 

There  is  no  febrile  course  which  occurs  with  any  degree  of  constancy. 
The  evening  temperature  is,  however,  usually  1  or  2  degrees  above 
the  morning.  Most  cases  of  rubella  will  exhibit  slight  fever  varying 
between  99°  and  101°  F.  In  most  of  our  cases  the  temperature  regis- 
tered 99°  or  100°  F.    In  two  patients  it  reached  102°  F. 

It 's  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  older  writers  should  have  regarded 
rubella  as  a  hybrid  of  measles  and  scarlatina,  for  we  commonly  note 
in  this  disease  the  catarrhal  symptoms  of  the  former  and  the  angina  of 
the  latter,  but  both  in  very  mild  form. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  commonly  affect  the  eyes,  nose,  throat,  and 
bronchial  tubes.  The  eyes  are  commonly  seen  to  be  "watery"  or 
slightly  injected.  Our  experience  coincides  with  that  of  GriflSth,  who 
observed  this  symptom  in  about  one-half  of  his  cases.  It  is  uncommon 
to  find  conjunctivitis  and  photophobia  as  pronounced  as  it  is  seen  in 
measles. 

Sneeiiiig. — Sneezing  is  a  frequent  symptom,  although  the  paroxysms 
may  be  but  few  and  limited  to  the  first  day  of  the  eruption.    In  none 
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of  our  cases  Hid  we  note  any  distinct  discharge  from  the  nose;  tievertlie- 
less,  corym  is  recorded  as  occurring  in  a  considerable  proportion  tA 
cases  in  some  epidemics. 

Oough,— Cough  occurs  in  a  variable  proportion  of  cases,  flepending 
upon  the  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  When  it  Ls  pre.'-eni  ii  is 
usually  slight  and  in  no  sense  comparable  with  the  severe  cough  of 
measles.  It  was  absent  in  the  vast  majority  of  our  cases.  CirifKlli  .saii-s 
a  loose,  bronchial  cough  was  frequently  present  in  his  cases  and  occjt- 
sionally  demanded  treatment.  In  the  severe  epidemic  ob.ieri'ed  hy 
EdwanJs  cough  was  generally  present,  increasing  in  fre()uenCT'  simJ 
severity  and  occasionally  becoming  laryngeal.  In  quite  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  cases  bronchitic  rales,  more  or  less  diffiwed,  were  hcnnl. 
The  cough  lasted  about  as  long  as  tlie  eruption,  so  that  it  had  entirely 
disappeared  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Sore  Throat. — Sore  throat  of  a  mild  character  is  an  extreroely  rommoo 
symptom  of  rubella.  The  angina  is  much  milder  than  that  «lis«*n-ed 
in  scarlatina,  and  often  does  not  lead  to  complaint  on  the  pari  of  the 
patient.  Without  inspection  it  would,  doubtless,  he  frequeully  ovet- 
looked.  The  congestion  is  most  pronounced  upon  the  upper  p<»rtions  of 
the  anterior  pillars.  Occasionally  a  more  serious  involvement  of  the 
throat  b  encountered,  characterized  by  enlargement  of  tlie  tonsib, 
swelling  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  painful  Hwalloi^ 
ing.  IVIihl  angina  Ls  regarded  as  a  rather  constant  symptom  by  most 
writers. 

We  have  frequently  seen  u]>on  the  m^i  palate  a  number  of  pinheail- 
sized,  glistening,  reddish  elevations.  Similar  reddish  spots  have  been 
observed  by  Emminghaus,  Nvmann,  Gerhardl,  Picot,  Parke,  Dunlap, 
KassowitK,  Cuomo,  and  Griffith.  Forchheimer  regards  as  a  character- 
istic exanthem  "the  small,  discrete,  dark-red,  but  not  dusky  papules" 
which  are  seen  early  on  the  soft  palate  and  which  disappear  in  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  btuxal  mucous  membrane  in  a  number 
of  cases  and  have  frequently  noted  the  presence  of  discrete,  pinhead- 
sized,  deep-red  spots,  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  macules 
upon  the  cutaneous  surface.  We  have  never  seen  the  central  bluish- 
white  dots  which  Koplik  describes  as  characteristic  of  measles. 

HoaneiWBB. — Hoarseness,  usually  mild  but  occasionally  severe,  has 
been  mentioned  by  Thomas,  Emminghaus,  Griffith,  Aitken,  Cheadle, 
Patterson,  Edwards,  and  others.  The  catarrhal  symptoms  sometimes 
subside  after  a  duration  of  'a  day  or  two,  but  more  commonly  disappear 
with  the  eruption.  Occasionally  a  certain  amount  of  cough  may  con- 
tinue for  some  days. 

Ton^e. — The  tongue  is  usually  covered  with  a  thin,  grayish  coating, 
the  tip  occasionally  exhibiting  some  prominence  of  the  papilbe.  While 
a  few  writers  (Balfour,  Hemming,  Tripe,  Murchison,  Bumie,  and 
Tompkins)  claim  to  have  seen  the  typical  "strawberry"  tongue  in 
rubella,  this  condition  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  In  some  cases 
the  tongue  is  clean  and  presents  no  deviation  from  the  oonnal  appear- 
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ance.  In  severe  cases  Edwards  states  that  the  tongue  may  be  dry  and 
brown. 

Lymphatic  Oknds. — ^Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance. 
Nearly  all  writers  are  agreed  as  to  the  constancy  of  this  adenopathy. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  general  glandular  intumescence 
occurs  in  scarlet  fever  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  measles,  and  that  lymph- 
atic enlargement,  therefore,  does  not  specially  differentiate  rubella  from 
these  diseases. 

According  to  GriflSth,  J.  F.  Meigs  regards  the  enlarged  postauricular 
gland  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  diagnostic  signs  of  rubella. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  writers  (Squire,  Thierfelder,  Glover,  Jalland, 
Strover,  Hardaway)  that  the  glands  increase  in  size  often  before  the 
appearance  of  the  rash.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  glandular  tume- 
faction may  not  be  noted  until  the  second  day  after  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption.  The  glands  behind  the  ears  and  those  lying  posterior 
to  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscles  are  those  most  frequently  enlarged, 
although  other  glands,  such  as  the  inguinal  and  axillary,  may  participate 
in  the  process.  Kassowitz  found  lymphatic  enlargement  in  but  one- 
third  of  his  cases,  and  Eustace  Smith  observed  it  only  in  certain 
epidemics. 

NauBea. — Nausea  and  vomiting  are  rare  symptoms  in  cases  of  the 
average  type.  In  severe  cases,  however,  emesis  may  be  severe  and 
persistent.  In  one  of  our  cases  the  vomiting  continued  for  several  days 
before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  patient  being  unable  to 
retain  any  nourishment  at  all.  Edwards  states  that  in  a  severe  epidemic 
in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  vomiting  occurred  in  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  cases  as  the  eruption  was  approaching  the  maximum.  In  five  of 
these  cases  it  was  almost  uncontrollable.  Griffith  observed  vomiting 
on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  in  a  few  severe  cases. 

The  bowels  are  usually  normal  or  constipated.  In  a  nurse  under  our 
care,  suffering  from  a  very  mild  attack  of  rubella,  diarrhoea  was  present 
on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  eruption. 

About  40  per  cent,  of  Edwards'  cases  had  gastrointestinal  irritation; 
this  very  unusual  complication  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  severity 
of  the  epidemic.  Among  these  cases  were  10  of  enteritis  and  2  of  entero- 
colitis. Cuomo  has  also  noted  the  presence  of  diarrhoea  in  severe  cases. 
Earle  encountered  4  cases  of  intestinal  irritation.  Balfour  found  catarrh 
of  the  colon  a  rather  common  symptom.  The  majority  of  writers  make 
no  mention  of  any  disturbance  of  the  bowels. 

Itddng. — Itching  varies  both  as  to  frequency  and  intensity,  depending 
much  upon  individual  peculiarity.  It  is  present  in  only  a  minority  of 
cases  and  is  seldom  severe. 

Pulse  and  Respiration. — ^The  pulse  and  respiration  usually  keep  pace 
^ith  the  elevation  of  temperature.  The  former  may  undergo  acceler- 
ation to  140  or  150  per  minute.  Edwards  says  several  of  his  cases 
presented  well-marked  symptoms  of  heart-failure,  which  yielded,  how- 
ever, to  appropriate  treatment. 
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The  foUowing  case  of  nihella  in  an  adult  patient  umler  our  nn 
presents  many  points  of  interest : 

Miss  R.,  trained  nurse,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  had  mea-sles  al  tie 
age  of  eight  and  scarlatina  at  the  age  of  six.  Was  on  ni^t  duty  in 
convalescent  scarlet-fever  ward  of  the  Municipal  Hospital,  in  wbich 
nihella  appeared  on  March  3,  1903.  Patient  had  be*n  exposni  to 
mea-sles  in  another  building  five  weeks  previously. 

March  16,  1903.— On  Wednesday,  March  11th,  the  patient  was  laken 
sick  with  headache  and  sudden  vomiting.  Since  that  time  she  hu 
vomited  each  day  {or  rather  night,  as  the  patient  has  conliniiwi  on 
night  duty,  not  making  known  her  illness.)  Emeais  occurred  five  or  six 
times  each  night.  Patient  claims  to  have  retained  ahsuhitely  iioihiiig. 
There  has  also  been  persistent  headache,  weakness,  recurring  chiUinc&s, 
perspiration  during  sleep,  and  restlessness.  No  catarrhal  symptoo*. 
whatsoever;  neither  coryza,  cough,  nor  conjunctival  rednes.*!. 

Although  patient  had  felt  feverish  for  some  days,  her  tem|teTsluic 
was  first  taken  on  March  15.  1903,  in  the  evening,  when  it  registered 
102°  F.  This  morning  it  i,'*  100°  F,  Glands  about  the  jaw  and  reck 
are  not  enlarged. 

The  eruption  wa.s  carefully  watnhed  for  by  another  nurse  who  orrupied 
the  .same  l>ed-room;  it  was  ob.served  at  *3  A.M.  on  March  1(3,  1903, 
making  its  appearance  first  on  the  leg.s  below  tlie  knees,  then  spreading 
upward.  At  6  a.m.  the  rash  was  noticed  on  the  wrists.  At  3  VM. 
(the  hour  of  our  examination)  the  following  notes  were  made:  An 
eruption  of  pinhead  to  lentil-seed  sized,  dusky  red.  slightly  elevated 
macules  is  seen,  quite  covering  the  legs  and  with  even  greater  profusioa 
the  arms.  The  macules  form  tvpical  cre»c,<mta  on  the  arms  and  are  also 
arranged  linearly.  In  other  places  they  run  together  and  present  an 
appearance  quite  indistinguishable  from  an  intense  measles  exanthem. 
The  u])per  part  of  the  chest  shows  a  diifiise  ■scarlalinifono  rcdiii-ss. 
On  the  back  are  a  number  of  discrete  macules  which  have  just  appeared. 
The  face  shows  no  distinct  eruption,  but  the  cheeks  are  quite  flushed. 
The  buccal  mucous  membrane  exhibits  faint  reddish  spots. 

Mtk.  The  temperature  last  night  was  101J°F.  This  a.m.  it  is 
100°  F.  The  patient  is  perspiring  quite  a  little.  The  glands  at  the  angles 
of  the  jaw  are  now  enlarged  to  the  size  of  almonds  and  are  distinctly 
tender.  There  is  also  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  cervical 
glands.  The  eruption  has  become  fainter  and  more  confluent  on  the 
legs  and  forearms  and  has  extended  to  the  hands,  and  also  from  the 
legs  upward  to  the  thighs  and  buttocks.  In  the  latter  region  the 
exanthem  is  intense  and  of  a  morbilliform  character.  There  is  more 
eruption  on  the  back  and  chest,  in  which  region  it  has  the  form  of  dis- 
crete, lentil-seed  sized,  sharply  defined  macules.  There  b  to-day  some 
macular  eruption  upon  the  face.  The  uvula  and  soft  palate  are  slightly 
injected. 

\Sih.  The  temperature  this  a.m.  is  lOOp  F.  The  patient  is  perspir- 
ing and  complains  of  chilliness  and  pains  in  the  back,  arms,  and  legs. 
The  eruption  is  now  faint  on  the  arms  and  legs,  but  is  still  quite  con- 
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spicuous  on  the  back  and  chest.  The  patient  vomited  last  night  and 
again  this  morning. 

I9th.  The  temperature  last  night  was  101|^°F.  and  this  am.  is 
lOOf  ®  F.  Patient  is  feeling  better.  The  eruption  is  still  well  marked  on 
the  chest  and  back,  where  it  shows  many  crescents.  It  is  more  pro- 
nounced on  the  face  to-day  than  at  any  previous  time. 

20th.  The  eruption  is  still  present  on  the  back  and  chest,  but  is 
fading.    There  is  still  a  little  fever. 

2l8t.  Temperature  last  night  was  99f  °  F.  This  a.m.  it  is  99i°  F. 
The  patient  is  feeling  much  better;  the  appetite  is  returning.  The 
eruption  has  practically  disappeared. 

There  were  many  anomalous  features  in  this  attack,  amons;  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  long  and  sever*  prodromal  symptoms,  the  origin 
of  the  eruption  on  the  legs,  the  complete  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms, 
and  the  distinctly  morbilliform  character  of  the  eruption. 

GOUPLIGATIONS  AND  SEQXTELiE  OF  RUBELLA. 

Rubella  and  chickenpox  rank  together  as  exhibiting  the  lightest 
incidence  of  complications  of  the  various  exanthematous  diseases. 
There  is  no  special  complication  liable  to  develop  during  the  course  of 
rubella,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  are  none. 

Bronchitis  and  pneumonia  have  been  mentioned  by  some  writers. 
Ekl wards  saw  three  attacks  of  pneumonia  among  166  cases  and  GriflSth 
observed  two  in  150  cases.  Ryle  and  Edwards  have  each  reported  a 
case  of  pleurisy.  Reference  to  enteritis  and  enterocolitis  has  already 
been  made.  Severe  secondary  sore  throat  has  been  reported  by  Tongue- 
Smith,  Emminghaus,  and  Eustace  Smith. 

Hatfield  reports  2  cases  of  stomatitis  and  Edwards  4  cases.  Earle 
and  Edwards  make  mention  of  aphthw,  the  latter  noting  it  in  30  cases. 

Rheumatism  was  seen  once  by  Slagle  and  Edwards,  and  several  times 
by  Earle.    Endocarditis  has  likewise  been  observed. 

Several  cutaneous  complications  have  been  recorded.  Alexander 
records  5  cases  of  facial  erysipelas:  urticaria  is  mentioned  by  Slagle, 
Earle,  and  Cullingworth;  febrile  o'demu  smd  oedema  of  the  legs  have  been 
described.  Miliaria,  furunculosis,  and  pemphigus  have  been  recorded 
as  rare  complications. 

Blepharitis,  conjunctivitis,  phlyctenular  keratitis,  and  otorrhaa  have 
been  met  with.  Mettenheimer  speaks  of  chronic  nasopharyngeal 
catarrh,  permanent  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  gingivitis.  Painful 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  was  obser\'ed  by  Slagle  in  6  cases. 

Albmninuria. — Hatfield  found  albumin  in  the  urine  twice  and 
Cuomo  three  times.  Kingsley,  Cheadle,  Duckworth,  and  Reed  each 
record  a  case.  We  noted  transient  albuminuria  in  a  case  of  rubella 
sent  into  the  scarlet-fever  wards  as  a  case  of  scarlatina;  the  patient 
clearly  had  rubella  and  was  discharged  in  ten  days.  In  an  attack  of 
rubella  in  a  girl  suffering  from  postscarlatinal  nephritis,  swelling  of 
the  eyelids  and  legs  followed  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption. 
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In  B.  series  of  166  cases  seen  by  Edwards  albuminuria  wnn  prewnl 
in  about  30  per  cent.,  but  in  the  next  100  cases  but  3  per  cent,  shoirrd 
albumin.  In  the  first  series  9  cases  presented  well-marked  albumiiunu 
urine,  with  dropsy.    In  none  of  the  cases  could  lube  casts  be  found. 

Most  of  the  complications  above  described  excite  interest  ratber 
because  of  their  raritj-. 

Association  with  Other  Diseases.— We  have  observed  100  ca.ies  of 
rubella  occurring  in  children  convalescent  from  scarlet  fever.  In  none 
of  the.se  cases  did  it  occur  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease and  usually  considerably  later.  (About  one-half  of  these  children 
had  previously  in  their  life  had  measles.)  We  have  also  sevo  rubclU 
in  children  convalescing  from  a  mixed  attack  of  scarlatina  atnl  diph- 
theria. 

In  one  little  girl  still  scaling  from  scarlet  fever,  and  showing  the  cjuxti 
of  a  profuse  chickenpox  eruption,  a  well-marked  eruption  of  rubella 
appeared. 

Relapse. — We  have  never  observed  a  relapse  in  rubella,  and  from 
the  absence  of  reference  to  such  instances  on  the  part  of  most  wrilen 
it  is  evident  that  such  occurrences  are  uncommon.  Nevertheless, 
competent  observers  have  recorded  instances  of  recurring  outbreaks. 
Emminglmus  reports  relapses  in  3  cases  and  Earle  in  2  case.s.  KiJwiirds 
noted  it  once  on  the  fourth  day  and  once  on  the  twentieth.  Griffith 
noted  a  recurrence  once  at  the  end  of  eleven  days  and  twice  after  a 
period  of  three  weeks.  Kostlin,  Lindwurm,  Golson,  and  Kingslcy  hare 
also  te.stitied  to  the  occurrence  of  relapses.  The  recurrent  attack  may 
equal  the  original  in  the  intensity  of  its  symptoms  or  it  may  be  milder. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  siiif:;le  authentic  ca.'ie  reconled  of  actual 
second  attack — i.  e.,  due  to  a  second  infection  and  occurring  after  a 
period  of  months  or  years.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  one  attack 
of  rubella  offers  protection  against  subsequent  infection. 

THE  DIAQNOSIS  OF  RUBELLA. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  atypical  case  of  rubella,  particularly  when  occur- 
ring sporadically,  may  be  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  its 
classic  form  and  especially  during  epidemic  prevalence  the  diagnosis  is 
a  very  simple  problem.  There  is  no  one  symptom  which  in  itself  is 
characteristic;  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  a  consideration  of  the 
composite  symptomatology. 

Measles. — Measles  is  the  disease  which  bears  the  closest  resemblance 
to  rul>ella,  and  which  has,  doubtless,  been  most  often  confounded  with 
it.  The  dilferential  diagnosis  between  these  two  diseases  may  be 
prefaced  by  the  remark  that  a  morbiltiform  exantbematous  affection 
occurring  as  an  epidemic  among  children  who  have  had  measles  is  in 
all  likelihoo<l  rubella. 

A  confusion  l>etween  measles  and  rubella  may  arise  when  the  former 
disease  presents  itself  in  very  mild  form  or  when  rubella  appears,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  with  severe  manifestations.     The  history  as  to  the 
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previous  occurrence  in  the  patient  of  measles  or  rubella  is  evidence  of 
an  important  character.  It  is  uncommon  for  measles  to  attack  an 
individual  twice  and  still  rarer  for  rubella  to  act  in  this  manner. 

The  incubation  period  of  rubella  is  from  five  days  to  three  weeks. 
Griffith  regards  the  variable  duration  of  this  stage  as  compared  with 
the  fixed  incubation  period  (about  ten  or  eleven  days)  of  measles  as  a 
feature  of  diagnostic  importance. 

The  prodromal  stage  is  very  brief,  rarely  lasting  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  it  may  be  absent  altogether.  Slight  conjunctival  redness, 
sneezing,  and  sore  throat  may  be  present.  In  measles  there  is  a  distinct 
pre-emptive  stage  characterized  by  considerable  fever  and  marked 
catarrhal  symptoms  affecting  the  eyes,  nose,  larynx,  and  bronchial  tubes. 
The  catarrhal  symptoms  are  more  pronounced  in  mild  attacks  of  measles 
than  in  severe  attacks  of  rubella.  Some  redness  of  the  throat  is  usually 
present  in  rubella,  whereas  in  measles  sore  throat  may  be  absent. 

Pinkish  pinhead-sized  elevations  are  at  times  observed  upon  the 
soft  palate  in  rubella.  The  buccal  mucous  membrane  sometimes  exhibits 
reddish  spots.  The  bluish-red  spots  surmounted  by  whitish  dots 
described  by  Koplik  as  characteristic  of  measles  are  not  seen  in  rubella. 

Fever  in  rubella  usually  ranges  from  99°  to  101°  F.,  rarely  exceeding 
this.  In  measles  fever  is  a  prominent  symptom,  commonly  registering 
103°  F.  or  more.    It  is  much  more  protracted  in  measles  than  in  rubella. 

The  eruption  in  rubella  spreads  more  rapidly,  fades  on  one  part 
while  spreading  to  another,  and  is  of  brief  duration  (one  to  three  days). 
It  consists  of  discrete,  pale  rose-red,  slightly  elevated,  pinhead  to  pea- 
sized  macules.  In  measles  the  eruption  spreads  more  slowly,  reaches 
a  maximum  intensity  simultaneously  all  over  the  body,  and  lasts  for 
four  or  five  days  or  longer,  being  followed  by  a  staining  of  the  skin. 
The  color  is  a  deep  red,  at  times  being  bluish.  The  macules  are  larger 
than  in  nibella,  irregularly  grouped,  often  being  disposed  in  crescents, 
and  presenting  a  distinctly  blotchy  appearance. 

Glandular  enlargement  occurs  in  both  diseases,  but  is  more  prominent 
in  rubella,  intumescence  and  tenderness  of  the  postauricular  and  post- 
cervical  glands  being  frequently  present. 

Measles  is  not  infrequently  complicated  by  pneumonia,  an  occurrence 
which  is  extremely  rare  in  rubella. 

Children  with  rubella  are  often  so  little  disturbed  as  to  complain 
about  being  put  to  bed.  Measles  is  accompanied  by  an  amount  of 
prostration  and  weakness  which  cause  the  patients  to  seek  their  beds. 

The  above  differentiation  will  suffice  for  ordinary  cases.  We  occa- 
sionally encounter,  however,  attacks  of  measles  which  present  anomalous 
features.  The  fever  jnay  be  extremely  slight,  the  eruption  may  be  poorly 
marked,  or  the  catarrhal  symptoms  may  be  almost  in  abeyance.  On 
the  other  hand,  severe  cases  of  rubella  are  occasionally  met  with;  con- 
junctival redness,  coryza,  and  cough  may  be  developed  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  the  fever  may  be  high.  In  other  cases  the  eruption  may  be 
deep  red,  the  macules  may  be  arranged  in  crescentic  groups,  the  rash 
persisting  for  five  or  six  days.    We  have  seen  at  least  one  case  in  which 
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tbt  emplion  couU  ant  be  tfadngiuAeJ  fiaii  tbAt  nf  i 
iosUDcr,  tiMwrrrr,  cstsTTfasl  ajmptams  wen  •fceciiL  It  is  acawmdj 
rare  to  6ad  a  (s-w  of  rubeDa  wucfa  in  lO  respetts  ansvm  to  the  desRip- 
tton  of  a  nnnitai  ra^e  of  tmeasW.  and  it  k  sott  rarer  to  fiod  a  aeries  of 
caites  whicb  fulfill  thi*  rrfjuuvtiieiiL 

Scarlet  Terer.— It  h  qnii^  po^ible  to  roofoiuwi  one  fonD  of  tbe 
eruption  of  nibefla  with  that  of  scarlatitu.  MaoT  writert  have  acknowi- 
edged  lltrtr  tiiuliiliiy  to  di^tinguLih  at  times  betveen  the  n>ofiiieni 
Kariatinifonn  type  of  nibeUa  and  tbe  5carle1>fever  e:]iantbem.  Is  these 
cajKft  <Aiter  nym\}if>in?,  than  the  .'ikin  appearance  mu.st  be  relied  upoa 
for  the  (IttTerpntiai  diagnosis. 

'11k  ifi<;iiliatian  [period  of  scarlet  ferer  b  >listincdy  shnrler  tliati  that 
of  rubella,  lasting  ordinarily  from  three  to  wren  day*.  TTw?  hiTaJfii* 
i^plom-t  are  3ii<lden  and  quite  severe;  vwnilinir  ocrur^  in  the  majoriiT 
of  cases,  followed  by  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  usually  to  103°  or  1(M°  F. 
There  13  marked  sore  throat,  the  tonsils.  50ft  paUte,  and  unjla  beinfc 
particulttriy  a(Ie<:ted.  The  glands  generally  are  enlarged,  b«t  more 
esi>ecially  at  the  angles  of  ihe  jaw.  The  tongue  is  at  first  co«t«d.  later 
exhibiting  the  characteri-^tic  red,  papillated  appearance. 

The  eruption  appears  first  on  the  neck  and  upper  chest;  the  face 
u.iually  iihowi  the  circumoral  pallor.  The  eruption  lasts  onlinai^ 
five  to  six  days.  Desquamation  occurriug  in  flakes  and  most  marked 
on  the  hand.H  am!  feel  is  quite  uniform.  )liddle-ear  disease  aud  albumin- 
uria are  extremely  common  complications. 

It  will  he  .>«een  that  the  symptomatolc^  is  quite  different  from  that 
observed  in  rubella.  In  the  latter  disease  there  is  no  vomiting,  except 
in  nirt'  ra.se.s;  tlic  tem[>pra(ure  is  seliioin  high;  the  tni|>ti'iTi  l-:;'.[i-  on 
the  face  and  is  of  short  duration;  the  "strawberry  tongue"  is  absent; 
.sore  throat  is  usually  mild;  desquamation  when  present  is  branny; 
complications  are  extremely  rare.  In  addition  the  presence  or  absence 
of  an  epidemic  of  rubella  or  scarlet  fever  will  greatly  aid  in  arriving 
at  a  correct  diagno.sis. 

Influenza. — Forchheimer  states  that  in  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in 
1892  many  cases  were  observed  in  which  the  dilTerential  diagnosis 
between  scarlatina,  rubella,  and  influenza  presented  difficulties,  at  least 
in  the  beginning. 

There  may  be  present  in  influenza  an  erythematous  eruption,  which 
may  be  localized  or  which  may  rapidly  spread  over  the  body.  The 
fever,  prostration,  severe  ga.strointestinal  or  respiratoiy  symptoms  and 
Ihe  known  prevalence  of  the  disease  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
rubella. 

THE  PROGNOSIS  OF  R17BELLA.. 

The  prognosis  is  absolutely  favorable  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
Deaths  have  been  so  uncommon  as  to  attract  attention  by  their  rarity;  . 
tliey  have  invariably  been  due  to  complications  usually  affecting  the 
respiratory  tract. 

The  mortality  depends  somewhat  on  the  type  of  the  epidemic  and 
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the  previous  condition  of  health  of  the  patients.  Destitute  and  poorly 
nourished  children  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  complications.  Edwards 
had  a  mortality  of  4 J  per  cent,  among  a  series  of  150  cases  occurring 
in  a  destitute  class  in  a  hospital.  There  were  five  deaths  in  165  cases; 
2  died  of  pneumonia  and  enteritis,  2  of  enterocolitis,  and  1  of  tuberculous 
meningitis.    Among  his  private  cases  he  never  saw  a  death. 

Hatfield  records  a  mortality  of  9  per  cent,  occurring  among  patients 
in  bad  sanitary  environment.  Hemming,  Alexander,  Cuomo,  Slagle, 
Roberts,  McFarlan,  Davis,  and  Forchheimer  have  each  reported  deaths, 
the  last-named  writer  as  a  result  of  nephritis. 

In  about  100  cases  observed  by  us  in  children  convalescing  from 
scarlet  fever  there  were  no  deaths  and  no  complications  worthy  of 
mention;  indeed,  the  illness,  almost  without  exception,  was  of  a  most 
trivial  character  scarcely  necessitating  the  detention  of  the  children 
in  bed. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  RUBELLA. 

What  has  been  said  in  connection  with  varicella  is  equally  true  of 
this  disease;  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  rubella 
patients  in  their  homes.  The  disease  is  so  mild,  and  in  individuab  in 
average  health  so  devoid  of  complications  and  mortality,  that  such 
persons  might  be  allowed  to  take  it  when  it  appears  in  their  home. 
In  hospitals  it  is  proper  to  isolate  patients  with  rubella,  for  here  it  may 
be  inadvisable  to  superadd  to  another  disease  any  infectious  malady, 
however  mild.  The  same  may  be  said  of  institutions  in  which  there 
are  children  in  depraved  health. 

The  only  treatment  that  is  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  the 
guarding  of  the  patient  against  undue  exposure.  Where  fever  is  absent 
and  catarrhal  symptoms  slight,  one  need  not  insist  on  rest  in  bed,  although 
the  child  should  be  kept  in  a  properly  heated  and  ventilated  room. 
The  diet  should  be  regulated  according  to  individual  requirements. 
No  special  medication  is  required  unless  the  attack  be  severe  or  some 
complication  develop. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  protect  others  from  infection  the  patient  should 
be  isolated  for  about  a  fortnight. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

Definition. —Tvpti us  fever  is  a  specific,  acute,  infections  Hutnur, 
eliaractenzed  by  a  continued  fever  of  about  two  weeks' duration,  pro- 
nounced nervous  and  brain  symptoms,  and  by  the  appearance  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  of  a  macular  eruption  which  tends  to  become  hrmar- 
rhagic. 

Synonynm. — Spotted  fever,  petfchal  fever,  ship  fever,  jail  fcvrr,  putrid 
fever, brain  fever,  campfever.  Latin, /p6m  (ypAw;  typh\ut eraiithemaii- 
rii.i;  French,  le  typh^is;  German,  ExavikematiscliiT  typhus,  Fterk  liefer: 
Italian,  U  Tifo.  ' 

History. ^ — It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  date  of  origin  o( 
typhus  fever.  The  name  "typhus"  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Hippoc- 
ratic  essays,  but  it  was  applied  at  this  period  to  acute  fevers  in  K^tN^nl, 
accompanied  by  stupor  and  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties.  Many 
writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  Hippocrates  actually  observed  cases  <rf 
typhoid  fever. 

According  to  Hirsch,  the  first  clear  endence  of  the  occurrence  of 
typhus  is  given  by  Fracastorius,  a  physician  of  Verona,  who  carefuUy 
chronicled  the  greiit  pestilence  which  bcfran  in  Cyprus  and  swept  Italy 
on  several  occasions  between  the  years  1^0,'i  and  1S;{0.  He  dLstinguished 
this  malady,  which  he  called  Tnorbva  lerUievlaria,  from  the  plague.  After 
devastating  Italy,  the  epidemic  spread  to  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
other  European  countries.  Some  writers  claim  that  typhus  wa^  unmis- 
takably seen  and  described  by  Jacobus  de  Partibus  in  1463  and  by 
Agricola. 

Typhus  prevailed  in  extensive  epidemics  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  During  all  this  lime  it  was  confounded  with 
typhoid  fever.  Indeed,  these  two  diseases  were  not  generally  accepted 
as  separate  entities  until  almost  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  that  splendid  clinician,  Hildenbrand,  of  Vienns, 
for  the  pioneer  work  in  clarifying  the  metllcal  comprehension  of  these 
fevers.  While  Hildenbrand  alludes  in  particular  to  the  epidemic  typhus 
of  1806,  he  states  that  he  had  been  studying  the  disease  for  upward  of 
twenty  years. 

Two  fearful  agencies  of  destruction,  war  and  pestilence,  have  ever 
travelled  in  company.  Conquest  has  often  been  purchased  at  a  frightful 
sacrifice.  .Armies  have  carried  home  the  laurels  of  victory,  but  also 
death-dealing  plagues.  Almost  every  great  European  war  from  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  the  middle  of  the-  sixteenth  century,  to  the 
Turko-Russian  conflict  in  1878,  has  bad  its  epidemic  of  t^hus  fever. 
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The  Napoleonic  campaigns  saw  thousands  of  France's  soldiers  perish 
by  the  hand  of  this  ruthless  enemy.  According  to  Michaeli/  no  less 
than  100,000  Russian  soldiers  in  the  Turko-Russian  War  contracted 
typhus;  of  this  number,  about  one-half  died.  The  mortality  was  par- 
ticularly high  among  surgeons,  60  per  cent,  of  the  stricken  succumbing 
to  the  disease. 

In  1799,  Rasori  described  a  disease  prevailing  in  epidemic  form  about 
Genoa.  Although  the  designation  "petechial  fever"  was  given  to  this 
malady,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  typhus. 

The  widespread  military  expeditions  of  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  served  to  disseminate  typhus  throughout  Europe.  The 
disease  later  subsided,  only  to  reappear  from  time  to  time  in  certain 
localities.  Ireland  has  suffered  many  decimating  outbreaks,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  the  home  of  typhus  fever. 

Scotland  and  England  have  also  frequently  experienced  the  blighting 
influence  of  this  scourge.  According  to  Murchison,  one  million  persons 
were  attacked  by  typhus  in  England  in  the  epidemic  of  1847. 

Germany  has  suffered  frequent  epidemics,  the  disease  being  usually 
imported  from  the  Russian  frontiers. 

France  has  had  a  greater  exemption  from  typhus  than  most  of  the 
other  European  countries.  The  disease  nevertheless  prevailed  exten- 
sively during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  at  infrequent  intervals  since 
then. 

The  eastern  seaport  towns  of  the  United  States — New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  Baltimore,  etc. — have  seen  occasional  epidemics  of 
typhus  fever,  the  disease  being  brought  in  by  inunigrants. 

According  to  Lic^aga,'  an  epidemic  of  fever  marked  by  a  spotted 
eruption  ravaged  Mexico  in  1530.  As  this  was  coincident  with  the 
epidemics  of  typhus  in  Spain  about  this  time,  the  view  is  reasonable 
that  this  disease  was  probably  typhus.  In  1545  another  severe  epidemic, 
in  all  probability  typhus,  swept  Mexico,  destroying  eight  hundred 
thousand  lives. 

T^hus  fever  is  endemic  in  the  large  cities  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Mexico;  it  increases  in  the  winter  months  and  not  infrequently  assumes 
epidemic  proportions. 

Among  the  most  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
disease  may  be  mentioned  the  writings  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Hecker, 
Rasori,  Hildenbrand,  Hufeland,  Larry,  Armstrong,  Horn,  Roupell,  and, 
more  recently,  Murchison,  Virchow,  Lindwurm,  Wood,  and  Griesinger.' 

In  the  United  States  the  writings  of  Gerhard  and  Pennock*  are 
deserving  of  special  praise.  Curschmann  says:  '*To  two  American 
physicians,  Gerhard  and  Pennock,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  finally 
established  the  differentiation  (between  typhus  and  typhoid  fever).    The 

1  Quoted  by  Curachmann,  Nothnagel's  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  Amer.  ed,  1901. 

*  Article  on  Typhus  Feyer.  Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Medicine,  1898. 

■  CuTMhmann  giyet  ftiU  bibliographic  references  to  the  modem  literature  of  tjrphus  fever,  and 
Morehlaon  the  literature  before  I8d5. 

«  On  the  Typhus  Ferer  which  Occurred  in  Philadelphia  In  1886,  Showing  the  Distinction  between 
it  and  Dothienteritls,  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1887,  vols.  zix.  and  zx. 
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clearness  of  their  differential  diagnostic  statements  is  noteworthy  for 
their  time." 

Qeograpllical  Distribution.— Ireland  and  England  {more  partioilarly 
the  former)  have  always  (>een  the  home  and  ili.slnlditing  centir  ol 
tj-phus  fever.  This  pestilence  has  been  abnost  continuously  pre«nl  in 
these  countries,  exhibiting  from  time  to  time  violent  epidemic  outlnirsts. 
The  aggregate  loss  of  life  in  Ireland  from  this  disease  has  l)een  appalling. 
Typhus  fever  has  fortunately  declined  in  recent  years. 

The  Russian  provinces  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Poland  have 
also  been  for  years  typhus-stricken  territories. 

In  Germany  the  tlisease  is  usually  limited  to  the  sontheastem  prov- 
inces and  to  upper  Silesia,  although  in  times  of  epidemic  prevalencr 
Prussia  also  suffers.  Germany  receives  its  infection  almost  exf^hisively 
from  the  Russian  borders. 

In  France  typhus  fever  is  .seldom  widely  difTnsed,  although  it  i*  said 
to  persist  endemically  in  certain  parts  of  Brittany. 

The  disease  is  endemic  to  a  certain  extent  in  Northern  Italy  and  abo 
in  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  islands.  During  periods  of  epidemic 
extension  the  entire  country  is  overrun,  as  well  as  the  lower  proxinces 
of  Switzerland. 

Austro-Hungary  has  Its  endemic  centres  in  Galicia,  Silesia,  Morai'ia, 
and  Bohemia.  The  di.sease  is  practically  never  extinct  in  Turkey,  nor 
in  Persia  and  Chiua.  India  is  comparatively  free  from  typhu-s  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  suffers  only  at  times,  with  the  exception  of 
Algeria,  in  which  country  the  disease  has  l>ecome  endemic. 

Spain  and  Portugal  appear  to  be  protected  by  their  peninsular  isolatiun 
and  enjoy  a  relative  degree  of  freedom  from  typhus. 

Ireland  and  Kussia  represent  the  two  important  holljcds  of  the 
disease.  From  these  centres  the  disease  is  carried  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Central  and  Northern  European  countries,  and  to  America. 
Irish  emigration  has  frequently  brought  the  disease  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  but  typhus 
has  never  gained  a  permanent  footing  in'  this  countrv'. 

The  disease  persists  endemically  in  the  large  cities  of  the  central 
plateau  of  Mexico.  In  these  densely  populated  districts  typhus  is  never 
absent  and  epidemic  outbreaks  occur  not  infrequently. 

THE  ETIOLOOT  OF  TYPHUS  PBVZB. 

Typhus  fever  is  an  infectious  disease  due  to  a  specific  cause,  the 
nature  of  which  has  not  been  definitely  determined.  As  a  necessary 
corollary  to  this  proposition  it  must  be  accepted  that  the  disease  spreads 
from  one  individual  to  another  through  the  transmission  of  the  typhus 
germs;  this  may  take  place  directly  or  through  the  intermediation  of 
infected  articles. 

The  doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  ori^n  of  typhus  fever,  confidently 
asserted  not  many  years  since,  dies  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
germ  genesis  of  the  disease.    It  b  now  universally  recognized  that  under- 
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feeding  and  overcrowding  do  not  cause  typhus,  but  merely  favor  its 
development  and  dissemination. 

Oontagiousness  of  Typhus. — Typhus  fever  is  an  extremely  contagious 
disease,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  eruptive  affections,  such  as 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  accompanied 
quite  constantly  by  a  cutaneous  eruption  of  uniform  character,  there  is 
good  reason  to  include  typhus  among  the  exanthemata. 

While  typhus  is  an  extremely  transmissible  disease,  its  infection  is 
not  so  readily  conveyed  to  olhers  as  is  that  of  measles  or  smallpox. 
The  chances  of  contracting  the  disease  are  directly  proportionate  to  the 
frequency,  duration,  and  intimacy  of  the  exposure  and  to  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  infection  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ventilation  is  a  most  important  matter  in  lessening  the  dissemination 
of  the  disease.  The  poison  of  typhus  fever  commonly  requires  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration  to  acquire  an  active  infectiousness.  The 
intensity  of  the  infection  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  free  admixture 
of  air.  In  a  well-aired  hospital  ward  containing  but  a  few  patients  the 
danger  of  contracting  the  disease  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  when  the 
reverse  conditions  prevail. 

When  a  previously  unattacked  individual  enters  a  hospital  ward  in 
which  a  large  number  of  typhus  patients  are  being  treated,  or  in  a 
small  and  poorly  ventilated  sick-room,  the  liability  is  great  that  he 
will  contract  the  disease. 

While  the  disease  maybe  acquired  after  a  very  brief  contact,experience 
teaches  that  the  frequency  and  duration  of  the  exposure  exert  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  chances  of  infection.  Nurses  who  are 
continuously  and  intimately  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  nm  the  greatest 
risk.  During  the  Crimean  War,  within  a  period  of  fifty-seven  days, 
603  nurses  out  of  840  in  the  service  contracted  typhus.  In  the  Turko- 
Russian  conflict  all  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  80  per  cent,  of  the 
orderlies  were  attacked.^ 

The  incidence  of  typhus  in  hospitals  is  greatest  among  nurses,  next 
among  resident  physicians  and  students,  then  among  visiting  physicians, 
and,  finally,  among  officials  who  make  but  occasional  visits. 

Anderson'  states  that  at  the  Fever  Hospital  at  Glasgow,  and  in  the 
English  Fever  Hospitals  generally,  the  assistants  rarely  escape  the 
disease. 

Stokes  and  Cusak'  are  authority  for  the  statement  that  from  1813  to 
1846  in  Ireland  there  were  among  physicians  568  cases  of  typhus  and 
132  deaths,  constituting  approximately  46  per  cent,  of  all  cases  and 
10.5  per  cent,  of  the  deaths.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  surgeons  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  were  stricken  by  the  disease. 

There  is  perhaps  no  disease  which  attacks  physicians  and  nurses  in 
such  large  numbers  as  typhus  fever.  Yet  when  but  few  patients  are 
treated  in  well-ventilated  wards  the  danger  is  slight.    On  several  occa- 

I  Mentioned  by  Lictoga,  loc.  cit. 

>  Quoted  by  LicOaga.  s  Ibid. 
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sions  a  few  typhus  patients  have  been  treated  in  the  Municipal  Hospttal, 
and  neither  physicians  nor  nurses  have  contracted  the  disease.  Lt-txfl 
says  that  in  ISfiS  and  1869  typhus  was  not  propagated  In  his  hospital 
wards,  which  were  carefully  ventilated  even  in  winter. 

The  mode  of  disseminaiion  of  the  conta^ium  of  typhus  is  not  definitchr 
known.  Its  poison  resembles  that  of  the  exanthematoiis  diaeii.'«cs  in  ifaal 
it  is  apparently  contained  in  the  exlialations  from  the  patient  aod 
attaches  itself  readily  to  articles  brought  into  contact  with  the  stele  or 
in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 

That  the  contagium  is  frequently  imparted  to  the  undertrlotliing  b 
proven  by  the  frequency  with  which  w asher- women .  who  have  cleaand 
the  bed  and  body  linen  of  t^'phus  patients,  have  contmcted  the  diaeMe. 
Indeed,  the  number  lias  been  so  great  in  some  epidemics  that  womm 
could  no  longer  be  secured  to  undertake  thi.s  work, 

Cursclimann  says  that  it  seems  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate  unpruvrn, 
that  the  contagium  is  excreted  in  the  bowel  movements  and  urine. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lic^ga  states  that  "infection  through  fccai  matter 
in  process  of  decomposition  is  the  only  cause  to  which  could  be  attributed 
many  small  epidemics,"  and,  further,  "individuals  have  contracted 
typhus  fever  at  a  time  when  it  did  not  prevail  epidemically,  after  hariog 
breathed  in  the  effluvia  from  a  water-closet,  a  drain,  a  sewer,  or  a 
recently  opened  excavation  in  an  infected  soil."  The  importance 
attached  to  this  source  in  Mexico  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  the 
sanitary  inspectors  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  who  allege  that  typhus  fever 
could  be  attributed  to  emanations  from  feral  matters  in  process  of 
decompo.sition  in  linS  cases  out  of  a  total  of  5749  inspections.' 

The  infection  is  also  believed  hy  some  to  reside  in  the  <Ie5quaniated 
epithelium,  in  the  sputum,  and  in  other  secretions  and  excretions.  Untfl 
the  typhus  germ  is  discovered,  the  determination  of  the  residence  of 
the  infection  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  disease  is  most  contagitma  during  the  febrile  period  and  particu- 
larly at  the  acme  thereof.  The  contagiousness  appears  to  progressively 
lessen  with  the  decline  of  the  disease  and  becomes  extinguished  during 
convalescence. 

Curschmann  considers  transmission  of  the  disease  possible  during 
the  period  of  incubation  and  absolutely  certain  during  the  initial 
stage. 

After  convalescence  is  established,  the  disease  may  be  propagated 
through  infected  articles.  The  infection  may  be  carried  by  well  persons 
in  clothing,  a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  physicians  and 
nurses  in  attendance  upon  typhus  patients.  The  infection  may  cling 
to  objects  for  a  long  time.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  transmission 
of  the  disease  through  infected  objects  is  given  by  Pringle.*  During 
the  invasion  of  Germany  by  English  troops  in  1743,  a  number  of  tents 
which  had  been  used  for  typhus  patients  were  sent  to  Gand  for  repair. 
The  workman  and  23  assistants  working  upon  the  tents  fell  ill  with 

'  UenUoned  by  Llc«aga.  '  Quoted  bf  Uotaga,  loc,  dL 
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typhus  fever  and  17  of  them  died.  Grand  was  at  that  time  free  of 
^rphus  fever  and  the  workmen  had  had  no  communication  with  typhus 
patients. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  alleged  cases  of  spontaneous  origin  of  the 
disease  in  prisons  and  on  board  ships  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  unsuspected  contagium  in  clothing  or  baggage. 

T^hus  fever  is  not  spread  to  any  extent  by  aerial  transmission.  It  is 
the  common  experience  of  those  in  charge  of  typhus  fever  hospitals  that 
the  disease  is  not  carried  to  the  surrounding  domiciles.  Furthermore, 
the  disease  is  rarely  conveyed  from  one  household  to  another  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  even  though  the  intervening  distance  be  very 
small.    The  striking  distance  of  typhus  appears  to  be  limited. 

Epidemics  of  typhus  are  much  more  common  in  the  cold  than  in  the 
warm  months.  In  Mexico  and  other  countries  in  which  the  disease  is 
endemic,  epidemic  recrudescences  occur  during  the  vrinter  season. 
Curschmann  regards  the  winter  outbreaks  as  a  result  of  the  mode  of 
living  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

But  few  persons  seem  to  possess  a  natural  immunity  against  typhus. 
The  vast  majority  of  persons  will,  when  exposed  to  a  concentrated 
infection,  contract  the  disease.  Many,  however,  will  escape  when  the 
infection  given  off  is  attenuated. 

One  attack  of  typhus  protects  against  subsequent  attacks  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  exceptions  which  occur  about 
as  frequently  as  in  the  other  exanthematous  diseases. 

Sex. — Sex  appears  to  exert  but  little  influence  upon  susceptibility  to 
the  disease. 

Age. — ^Typhus  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  except  possibly  infants  at 
the  breast,  who  exhibit  about  the  same  degree  of  insusceptibility  to 
this  disease  as  to  the  other  exanthemata. 

The  disease  b  most  common  in  youth  and  in  early  and  middle  adult 
life,  from  the  ages  of  ten  to  forty  years.  The  very  aged  are  not  spared, 
for  persons  over  the  age  of  eighty  are  every  now  and  then  attacked. 

There  are  certain  factors,  such  as  underfeeding  and  overcrowding, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  strong  predisposing  and  contribviory  causes 
of  typhus  fever.  Typhus  is  most  prevalent  in  those  localities  where 
poverty  and  all  that  it  entails  is  most  pronounced.  In  Ireland  epidemics 
have  repeatedly  followed  failure  of  crops  and  its  resulting  famine  and 
distress. 

Dr.  Osborne,  describing  the  privations  of  the  Irish  people  and  their 
relation  to  typhus,  in  1816  and  1817,  says:  "Families  consisting  of  many 
individuals  were  found  in  garrets  and  cellars,  with  no  covering  but  the 
remnants  of  clothing  too  contemptible  for  even  the  pawnbroker's  avarice, 
water  their  only  drink,  and  food,  if  any,  the  offal  collected  from  the 
slaughter  houses." 

Brittany  appears  to  be  the  only  province  in  France  in  which  typhus 
has  shown  a  tendency  to  become  endemic,  and  the  poverty  of  this 
province  is  similar  to  that  of  Ireland.  In  Silesia  much  the  same  con- 
ditions prevail. 
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OTercrowding. — Overcrowding  plays  an  important  port  in  the 
of  typhus  fever,  doubtless  by  effecting  a  concentration  of  tbe  jmisaa 
favoring  its  transmission  to  many  indiviiluals.  Therefore,  ibe  dtaeue 
commonly  breaks  out  in  prisons,  barracks,  lodging-houses,  i^iips,  and 
badly  coustnicted  hospitals.  The  two  English  cities  which  are  most 
densely  populated,  and  in  which  people  are  mosf  crowd«l  in  restricted 
quarters,  are  Liverpool  and  London,  and  these  cities  are  those  which 
habitually  have  most  typhus. 

Susceptibility  to  typhus  fever  is  greatly  increased  by  debiUtalii^ 
influences,  which  lower  the  resLsting  power  of  the  individual.  Pliys  cal 
exhaustion,  mental  anxiety,  intemperance,  underfeeding,  exposure,  and 
all  the  accompaniments  of  poverty  and  misery  are  includeti  in  Ihb 
category.  In  addition  various  acute  and  chronic  diseases  may  act 
strong  predisposing  causes. 

Typhus  fever  more  than  any  other  disease  follows  in  the  path  <■( 
war  and  famine;  it  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  poverty-stricken  and 
miserable. 

TBE  BAOTERIOLOOT  OF  TYPHUS  FEVER. 

No  one  at  the  present  day  would  hazard  a  belief  in  the  spontaneous 
origin  of  typhus  fever.  The  epidemicity  and  general  bchavinr  i>f  Ihe 
disease  intlicate  that  tj-phus  fever  is  transmitted  by  a  micro-organism 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  otiier  acute  exanthematic  diseases. 

As  is  true  of  nearly  all  of  the  exanthemata  at  the  present  time,  the 
microbic  cause  of  tj'phus  has  not  yet  tiecn  isolated  and  positively  iilenli- 
fied.  The  recorded  researches  into  the  bacteriology  of  the  subject  will 
be  briefly  referred  to. 

Moreaii  and  Cochez'  in  1S88  isolated  a  bacillus  from  the  blood  and 
urine  of  typhus  patients  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  typhoid 
organism. 

A  httlc  later,  Hlava,  of  Prague,  found  a  streptobacillus  in  the  blood 
of  persons  dead  of  typhus  fever.  Of  45  corpses  examined,  this  oi^nism 
was  recovered  from  the  blood  in  two-thircis;  it  could  not,  however,  be 
isolated  from  the  viscera.  Hlava  succeeded  also  in  recovering  this 
streptobacillus  from  the  blood  in  a  certain  proportion  of  living  subjects. 
The  claims  of  Hlava,  although  conservatively  expresse<l,  were  later 
disputed  by  Cornil  and  Babes.' 

Kasan  discovered  in  the  splenic  blood  of  typhus  patients  rounded 
bodies  with  filiform,  motile  prolongations,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
"spirocheta'  exanthematicie."  This  appellation  was  also  employed  by 
Lewaschew  in  describing  bodies  found  in  the  blood  of  the  spleen  and 
in  smaller  numbers  in  the  general  circulation.  The  organisms  were 
minute,  highly  refractilc,  coccus-like  bodies,  some  of  which  were  shown 
to  possess  free  flagellar,  like  the  typhoid  bacillus.' 

'  ContOb.  1  ['fuide  du  lyphus  eianth.,  Gsi.  hebelom.,  ISSS,  No.  2S 
'  feiiide  Biir  le  lyphiw  eiRiHh.,  Arch,  Bohem,  de  mW..  IW9,  tome 
'  Ueber  die  Mikro-orgmilsroeu  des  Fleck  tyiihiw,  Dcut.  med.  Woe 
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Thoinot  and  Calmette^  found  in  the  blood  from  the  spleen  of  5  cases 
of  typhus,  during  life,  a  micro-organism  which  was  at  times  flagellated 
and  at  other  times  amoeboid. 

Calmette  regards  the  bodies  found  by  Hlava,  Lewaschew,  Thoinot, 
Babes,  Briihl  and  Dubief,  and  by  himself  as  different  forms  of  the 
same  organism. 

Dubief  and  BriihP  isolated  from  the  blood  of  9  typhus  patients, 
during  the  Paris  epidemic  of  1892  and  1893,  a  diplococcus  which  they 
called  the  "diplococcus  exanthematicus."  This  was  also  obtained  from 
the  air  passages  and  in  the  sputum.  The  organism  is  surrounded  by  a 
capsule  and  stains  well  with  methylene  blue.  Upon  ordinary  culture 
media  orange-yellow  colonies  are  developed.  The  authors  allege  to 
have  produced  a  typhus-like  disease  by  inoculation  of  lower  animals. 
Haushalter  and  £tienne  obtained  negative  results  in  a  search  for  this 
organism. 

Le  Gendre  recovered  from  the  blood  of  a  typhus  patient  during  life 
and  from  the  viscera  at  autopsy  a  bacillus  resembling  the  typhoid 
organism. 

Gomez,  a  Mexican  veterinarian,  working  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Health,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  organism 
of  bovine  typhus  is  identical  with  that  of  human  typhus.' 

From  the  above  observations  it  is  evident  that  further  research  is 
necessary  either  to  harmonize  the  findings  already  made  or  to  bring 
new  light  to  bear  upon  the  parasitic  cause  of  typhus  fever. 

THE  PATHOLOGT  OF  TTPHUS  FEVER. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  of  some  of  the  older  writers,  there  is 
nothing  pathognomonic  or  characteristic  of  typhus  fever  in  the  autopsy 
findings.  Such  changes  are  present  as  would  indicate  the  existence  of 
an  intense  infectious  process.  Post-mortem  results  in  typhus  fever 
often  have  a  negative  value  in  excluding  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  typhoid  fever. 

When  death  occurs  during  the  eruptive  period,  there  will  often  be 
seen  the  petechial  spots,  which,  according  to  their  age,  will  present 
purplish,  greenish,  yellowish,  or  brownish  coloration. 

Where  considerable  ecchymotic  exudation  into  the  skin  has  occurred, 
incision  through  the  patch  will  show  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  corium. 
Occasionally  hemorrhages  take  place  into  the  muscles,  later  giving  rise 
to  circumscribed  areas  of  necrosis  and  softening. 

The  severe  cerebral  symptoms  might  lead  one  to  expect  pronounced 
changes  in  the  nervous  structures.  Nothing,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
disease  is  observed  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  The  meninges  are 
usually  the  seat  of  marked  congestion  and  not  infrequently  of  hemor- 
rhages, which  may  be  extensive,  although  they  are  usually  circumscribed. 

I  Notes  sar  quelques  exam,  du  sang,  dans  le  typh.  ezanth.,  Annales  de  I'lnatitut  Pasteur,  1892. 

*  Contrlb.  k  r^tude  anat.  path,  et  bakt.  du  typhus  ezanth.,  Arch,  de  m66.  experiment.,  1894. 

*  Mentioned  by  Lic<^aga,  loc.  cit. 
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DifTiiiw  meiiiiig;iti!i  in  a  condition  seldom  encountered.  Tlie  surface  of 
the  bruin  is  hypfpuumic  and  tbe  cerebral  substance  upon  section  sbovs 
luimerou.H  ilotx  of  blood.  Tbe  cortex  of  thp  brain  is  relbrr  softer  ihu 
iiormul  iiud  sliftbtly  (nleniftlous.  A  subaracbnoid  etfiiaioii  U  oemAj 
■Iwnys  present,  Ix-ing  clear,  turbid,  or  sanguinolent  in  cbaructrr.  The 
Hnmo  is  (nif  of  the  venlriculnr  fluid,  which  is  not  infrequently  inmased 
in  iimount, 

'llie  spiiinl  conl  sliowa  congeatioii  of  the  pis  mater  and  effuskm  into 
the  subarachnoid  space. 

Thr  chanj^s  in  the  cardioi-atrular  apparatus  are  the  same  as  those 
oliHrrved  in  other  infectious  fevers.  The  heart  muscle  is  snft,  Sabtiy, 
and  of  a  |>ale  or  y? )towisIi-n>d  color,  indicalin);  royocanlial  deg?ueratioa. 
Onesided  dilatation  of  tltc  heart  is  usually  ptvsrnt.  Kiidocurditis  and 
|>cricariliti.i  are  of  fj^aX  rarity. 

.\t  times  structural  changes  in  the  b1<Midressel  walU  arv  &oini.  Not 
niTvty  thrumbi  are  found  adlterent  to  the  waOs  of  the  bloodnsseb  of 
the  thiKl>-  Kuilkolic  tM-  thn>Dibotic  olvstrticlion  of  the  arteries  uf  tbe 
pxtrpinitirs  is  occasionally  noted,  pHng  rise  to  gaD£Trar  of  the  parts 
siipplwn)  by  the  d«maj^^l  \v:i»eL-:. 

^W  fm)uent  employuieul  of  %TDesectioo  by  the  older  pbynciaa* 
Htv«  rap««t«\l  of>()i>nunity  for  tbe  .«ludy  of  tbe  coagulabflilT  ot  tbe 
MKkI  in  typhus  ft-wr.  TW  Mood  is  darker  than  osoal  and  shows  a 
Was  Modency  lo  c^ia^piiaie  than  under  itonital  conditiaBs.  JiBinei 
dvsrrilml  (br  blood  as  Racmbfitic  **•  vatriy  fliuJ  bofdii^  to  saptamtm 
a  wry  liae  powvler  of  a  darfc-nd  color." 

*ltn*  rr»p(>ufcwt|  ^rynu  aw  funXBooly  the  seat  af  pftUkokfcical  daagB. 
I'Tm"  nv.'.ivti-  Htcinbraiw-  i>!  '.b-  ■  ---  '  ■  -.x.  asil  iamix  is  cotiff-'led. 
sw\>lkHt.  att^l  i.>fteti  utavvrated.  I  tt.vntk>ai  vitfa  fonnadoo  of  psendo- 
nwiubnuw  may  tMf  ^^nKit  in  chie  pfaaiyux  or  taiyitx.  and.  in  raiv  cases. 
fitftber  ^k>wu  the  re::^>intti.«y  crai.-t.  Cur-thmann  found  incense  laiyufval 
dk:i*Mi$e  iu  K  \<r  vYuc.  k>t*  the  v-a><es  at  aucop^y.  Tbefe  vaa  "■oaifced 
TvUdmuu^  aiM  ,<w(;{iiu^  of  the  muv-ou;;  ixBraobcsne.  wnfa  onieaa  aad 
ifr\i*io*ks  V*  ttitiutr^  the  tfcit  purdvulaHy  on  ifae  poe«mor  vaB.  on  tfe 
•pj^kXOs,  !ii»i  i.»u  thtf  veocrTi,-uW  bttniis," 

t  tuUeecal  ^vck'tu.>it<ixii:k>  imi  nevat^c^  of  cbf  arywnoai  c&nSafe  woe 
aK«a.vtHLiie*i  wtcll  tlw^  ^.-bitntCK^      ITw  tnurfank.  bcwmrfii.  aod  fc 
shw*  e*  tiieoa-v  or  i«(v«;fv  i-TiCUTti;!!  mJJumm&QiJii:  ttnc  twimif  i 
its  tv*iU»ftK»l.  ^ft.  ia^i.  ^.vered  with,  jji  Jiilnrrenc.  i 

H*p\.'sta,ac  i,vui£r>t!ijti  ot  dhf  bik*  or  tfaw  [mi^  b*  VAUeuiely  c 
tbif  fmiiu>.'Uit--v  d.-Mie  :/i  uii;>  vvmiicoo  is  'iifDni  of  air.  no  kuicrr  CRpt- 
rarnfs  or  ■^Lij.-*.  ^ni  is  yrw.'dcail''  iii  j  ?nM»f  of  •^ftmfTTt'Tii 

L  obii"  ■oiifiinoiijit  -s  '-■'.'iiiJinjti  in  max  snuUftnits  .uni  cai*  n  •sA^B^ 
CurM.-iiiiM:i(j  si'>  '  >  'JVC  -iriif.  or  'lis  Juoros^uK-  UitjCuvvRd  dlK  p 
Of  '.wOii--  -jiiv'tiwnua.  1,11;  1  .i.>fiwpi  "vpwr^  T  ^.tkws  .. 
out  -ji  ,'■  ivi;iiijitf:,     Ht;<(]i.'r"iiMi«;  utcur'-Ts  Ami  jsoKmw  "rf  cbe  buuct 
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The  chief  interest  in  the  alterations  in  the  digestive  tract  attaches  to 
the  appearance  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Many  of  the 
descriptions  by  the  older  writers  of  the  ulcerations  found  in  the  bowel 
related  really  to  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  were  erroneously  diagnosed. 

In  typhoid  fever  Peyer's  patches  are  hypertrophied  and  ulcerated, 
the  excavations  at  times  extending  to  such  depth  as  to  lead  to  perforation 
of  the  bowel  and  the  development  of  peritonitis.  In  typhus  fever 
Peyer's  patches  are  not  involved,  and  the  solitary  follicles  are  likewise 
usually  exempted.  The  mucous  membrane  is  congested  and  occasion- 
ally punctated  hemorrhages  into  the  mucous  membrane  are  noted. 

The  stomach  is  occasionally  congested  and  may  exhibit  small  hemor- 
rhages into  the  walb;  in  rare  cases  there  is  ecchymotic  extravasation 
and  extensive  softening. 

The  liver  is  often  enlarged  and  hyperaemic  and  shows  evidence  of 
cloudy  swelling. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  but  the 
swelling  is  neither  as  pronounced  nor  as  uniform  as  is  the  case  in  typhoid 
fever. 

The  kidneys  frequently  show  evidences  of  congestion  and  cloudy 
swelling.  Curschmann  states  that  in  the  Moabit  Hospital  in  Berlin,  in 
1878  and  1879,  there  were  found  5  cases  of  pronounced  recent  parenchy- 
matous nephritis  among  80  autopsies. 

THE  8YMPT0MAT0L0GT  OF  TTPHUS  FEVER. 

Period  of  Xncubation. — ^The  period  elapsing  between  the  reception  of 
the  poison  and  the  true  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  devoid  of  symptoms. 
In  a  minority  of  cases  mild  manifestations  of  indisposition  may  be  noted, 
such  as  mcUaise,  loss  of  appetite,  and  vague  aches. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  accurately  estimate  the  duration  of  the 
incubation  stage,  for  persons  do  not  always  take  typhus  upon  the  first 
exposure.  It  is  only  when  the  contact  has  been  single  and  brief  that 
the  length  of  the  latent  stage  may  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Of 
course,  every  possibility  of  exposure  to  another  source  of  infection  must 
be  excluded. 

The  average  length  of  the  period  of  incubation  may  be  said  to  be 
twelve  days.  In  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  cases  it  will  be  found 
to  be  four  or  five  days  less  than  this.  The  extreme  limits  of  the  period 
may  vary  from  one,  two,  or  four  days  to  about  two  weeks.  Much  longer 
periods,  extending  to  several  months,  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
older  writers,  but  these  have  doubtless  been  based  upon  errors  of 
observation.  The  retention  of  infection  in  bed-clothing,  garments, 
baggage,  or  like  articles  might  give  rise  to  attacks  of  the  disease  which 
would  be  separated  by  long  intervals  from  previous  cases. 

Oeneral  (ratline  of  the  Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  typhus  is  usually 
sudden  and  not  heralded  by  prodromal  illness.  An  abrupt  rigor  or  a 
succession  of  chilly  sensations  marks  the  onset  of  the  febrile  period. 
Chilliness  may  persist  for  several  days,  seldom  amounting,  however,  to 
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vbible  shivering.  Nausea  and  vomiting  arc  not  infrequently  present, 
but  seliioru  continue  long.  Constipation  exists  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases.  The  fever  mounts  rapidly  and  to  a  considerable  height ;  ordinarily, 
the  initial  pyrexia  registers  102°  or  104°  F.  With  the  rise  in  the  temper- 
ature there  develop  the  usual  associated  sjTnptoms  of  high  fever — 
headache,  vertigo,  insomnia,  muscular  pains,  and  prostration.  The 
headache,  which  is  severe  and  unremitting,  is  usually  locdied  tu  the 
frontal  and  temporal  regions,  with  often  pronounced  pain  and  tendenicss 
in  the  eyeballs.  Backache,  chiefly  in  the  sacral  region,  is  sc>ii»elira«s  » 
distressing  symptom.    Pains  in  the  legs  are  not  uncommon, 

A  frequent  early  sJ^nptom  is  noseJAeed,  which  is  obsfn*eil  aseua 
commonly  alwut  the  third  day.  It  may  vary  in  severity  tn>m  a  barely 
perceptible  bleeding  to  an  uncontroUalile  and  even  fatal  bemorrliage, 
as  in  a  case  observed  by  Jiminez. 

Tinnitus  aurium  is  often  pronounced,  followed  later  by  partial  or 
complete  deafness.  Tiie  mind  is  usually  clear  in  the  beginning,  although 
the  patient  exhibits  but  little  interest  in  his  .surroundings. 

The  jades  is  so  characteristic  as  to  be  of  diagnostic  value.  The  face 
is  flushed,  dusky,  and  sometimes  slightly  osdeinatous;  the  eyes  are 
congested  and  heavy,  and  tlie  expression  dull  and  apathetic.  Their 
is  evidence  of  great  muscular  relaxation,  the  patient  lying  prostrate 
upon  his  back.  Sleep  is  interrupted  by  disturbing  dreams,  which  cause 
the  sufferer  to  start. 

The  temperature  now  continues  its  ascent,  reaching  its  acme  alMUl 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  With  the  increased  pyrexia  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding augmentation  of  the  pulse  rate,  which  commonly  reaches  100 
to  120;  in  children  the  pulse  \^  more  rapid,  ar(]uiring  a  frequency  f>f 
140  or  150  to  the  minute. 

About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  most  characteristic  svinptom  of  the 
disease — the  rash — makes  its  appearance.  The  true  exanlhem  is,  in 
some  cases,  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  morbilliform  rash  of  transitory 
duration,  analogous  to  the  prodromal  rashes  of  variola,  vaccinia,  etc. 
The  typhus  eniption  is  commonly  seen  first  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  trunk,  and  later  on  the  back,  arms,  and  legs.  The  face  and  palmar 
and  plantar  surfaces  are  usually  exempted.  The  eruption  consists  of 
pinhead  to  lentil-seed  sized,  reddish  spots  or  macules.  These  acquire 
from  day  to  day  a  deeper  coloration,  finally  becoming  purplish  and  no 
longer  disappearing  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  thus  evidencing 
a  hemorrhagic  extravasation  into  the  skin.  The  number  of  lesions  is 
at  first  small,  but  later  the  eruption  may  become  quite  profuse. 

The  full  {levelopinent  of  the  exanthem  marks  the  height  of  the  morbid 
process.  The  symjttoms  have  now  acquired  increased  severity.  The 
fever  is  at  its  maximum  and  the  pul.se  is  rapid;  the  tongue  b  parched, 
dry,  and  brown ;  the  mouth  haif-open,  the  teeth  covered  with  sordes,  and 
the  lips  with  blood  crusts.  A  dry  cough  denotes  the  presence  of  a 
bronchitis,  and  rales  may  be  heani  upon  auscultation.  Catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  larynx  may  lead  to  hoarseness  or  aphonia. 

The  palient  is  profoundly  prostrated,  the  Hps  scarcely  moving  on 
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speaking  Apathy  has  been  replaced  by  a  delirium  which  in  some  cases 
is  of  a  muttering  character,  but  in  others  is  violent  or  maniacal.  Homi- 
cidal or  suicidal  efforts  may  be  attempted  and  require  the  greatest 
vigilance  upon  the  part  of  the  attendants. 

The  patient  is  unable  to  hear,  speaks  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone,  and 
is  often  too  weak  to  protrude  his  tongue.  Delirium,  stupor,  and  semi- 
consciousness follow  each  other  in  irregular  order.  The  abdomen  is 
tense  and  somewhat  tympanitic;  constipation  is  the  rule,  but  diarrhoea 
may  set  in  toward  the  end  of  the  disease,  and  the  stools  may  be  passed 
involuntarily.  The  bladder  becomes  paralyzed  and  incontinence  or 
retention  results.  If  the  disease  progresses  to  an  unfavorable  termination 
the  temperature  increases  to  105®  or  106®  F.,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and 
feeble,  the  face  acquires  a  livid  hue,  there  is  picking  at  the  bed-clothes 
and  tremor  of  the  hands,  increasing  coma,  and  finally  death  from 
exhaustion. 

Death  may  also  result  from  the  effects  of  wild  delirium  and  physical 
exhaustion;  in  other  cases  a  bronchopneumonia  or  hypostatic  congestion 
of  the  lungs  hastens  the  fatal  outcome. 

Recovery  may  occur  in  typhus  fever  even  after  the  development  of 
alarming  symptoms.  The  disease  is  self-limited  and  not  of  protracted 
duration,  and  if  the  patient  can  be  tided  over  the  crucial  stage  rapid 
convalescence  sets  in. 

When  a  favorable  termination  is  to  occur,  a  rapid  defervescence  in 
the  temperature  is  noted  about  the  fourteenth  day;  with  the  fall  in  the 
fever,  the  patient  lapses  into  a  refreshing  slumber.  The  pulse  diminishes 
in  frequency  and  acquires  more  volume,  the  tongue  becomes  moist  and 
loses  its  coating,  the  mental  faculties  clear  up,  the  voice  returns,  and  the 
patient  expresses  a  desire  for  some  food.  The  eruption  gradually  fades 
in  color,  the  petechial  lesions  being  last  to  disappear.  Branny  desquama- 
tion usually  occurs  at  the  site  of  the  purplish  maculae  and  stains  persist 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Deafness  And  prostration  may  continue  for  a  while,  but  recovery 
from  moderate  cases  of  typhus  is  more  rapid  than  would  be  expected 
from  the  formidable  character  of  the  symptoms. 

Consideration  of  the  Symptoms  in  Detail.  Fever.— The  intensity  of 
the  fever  in  typhus  is  an  excellent  index  of  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
The  febrile  curve  has  certain  distinct  characteristics  which  distinguish 
it  from  typhoid  fever. 

The  pyrexia  rises  quite  rapidly  to  a  considerable  degree,  so  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  the  temperature  registers  102°  or  103®  F.,  and 
occasionally  104®  F.  Some  of  Wunderlich's  cases  exhibited  temperatures 
from  104®  to  104.9®  F.  With  slight  morning  remissions,  the  fever  con- 
tinues its  ascent  on  the  second  and  third  days,  commonly  reaching  its 
maximum  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth.  At  this  time  the  evening 
temperature  in  cases  of  moderate  severity  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  104®  F.,  whereas,  in  very  severe  attacks  it  may  reach  105®  or  107®  F. 
The  fever  now  remains  at  about  the  same  level  for  four  or  five  days, 
although  a  slight  lowering  of  the  temperature  may  be  noticed  in  the 
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evenings.  From  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  days  an  average  eTening  tem- 
perature of  103°  to  105°  F.  might  be  expected. 

In  favorable  cases  the  fever  begins  to  decline  on  the  ninth,  tenth,  or 
eleventh  day  or  a  little  earlier  or  later.  In  severe  cases  it  may  be 
postponed  until  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  or  sixteenth  day.  In  dt-speraie 
cases  the  fever  may  rise  to  great  height  about  tliis  period. 

A  day  or  so  before  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  it  is  not  rare  to  obserii-c 
striking  irregularities  in  the  temperature  curve.  This  precritical  clUturb- 
ance  is  sometimes  characterized  by  a  pronounced  rise  n  the  tem]>emlure 
to  105°  or  106°  F.,  and  in  o  her  cases  by  a  fall  to  normal  or  ther«alKmts. 
There  is,  however,  a  rapid  rebound  and  the  fever  shortly  aftrrM-ard 
permanently  abates.  The  fall  in  the  temperature  commonly  begins  rn 
the  evening  and  continues  during  the  night.  Critical  declines  may  occur 
in  some  cases,  the  temperature  dropping  to  normal  in  the  courae  of 
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Que  of  typhus;  gndu&l  decline  of  temperature.    ReooTerr  (Dotr). 

twelve  hours;  more  commonly,  however,  there  is  a  step-like  descent, 
requiring  two,  three,  or  four  days  to  reach  the  normal  line.  It  is  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  fever  more  often  declines  by  lysis  than  bv  crisis. 
(Fig.  91.) 

In  fatal  cases  it  is  not  rare  to  note  a  preagonic  hyperpyrexia.  Wunder- 
lich  observed  a  temperature  of  109.4°  F.  just  before  death. 

PnlM. — The  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  typhus  fever,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  accompanying 
pyrexia.  In  this  respect  and  in  the  rarity  of  dicrotism  it  differs  from  the 
pulse  of  typhoid  fever.  In  moderately  severe  cases  the  pulse  rate  in  the 
evenings,  during  the  first  week,  varies  from  110  to  120.  At  this  time 
the  pulse  is  full  and  of  good  volume,  but  later  becomes  softer  and  more 
compressible.  Dicrotism  is  occasionally  observed  during  the  second 
week,  but  is  distinctly  rarer  than  in  typhoid  fever.  In  severe  cases, 
as  the  disease  progresses,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid,  feeble  and  small. 
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and  frequently  intennittent.  Patients  may  lie  for  a  number  of  days  with 
the  pulsations  scarcely  palpable  at  the  wrist. 

The  cardiac  sounds  are  clear  and  of  good  tone  early  in  the  disease, 
but  later,  especially  in  severe  attacks,  give  evidence  of  myocardial 
change.  They  may  become  weak  and  distant  and  the  first  sound 
almost  inaudible.  When  this  develops  with  accompanying  cyanosis  of 
the  face  and  extremities  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  to  be  expected. 

The  Tjpbxu  Buh  or  Exanthem. — ^The  eruption  of  typhus  fever  is  so 
uniformly  present  and  so  characteristic  of  the  disease  as  to  warrant  the 
iaclusion  of  typhus  in  the  list  of  exanthematous  affections.  It  may 
in  rare  cases  be  absent,  and  in  others  so  poorly  defined  as  to  escape 
observation.     It  has  been  estimated,  however,  that  it  is  seen  in  95  per 
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cent,  of  all  cases.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  diagnostic 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  the  use  of  such  desig- 
nations aa  "spotted  fever,"  "petechial  fever,"  etc. 

The  exanthem  usually  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  of  the  disease,  but  may  occur  as  early  as  the  second  and  as  late  as 
the  eleventh  day.  Salamon,  working  with  Curschmann,  observed  the 
rash  in  39  cases  of  typhus;  of  this  number,  it  appeared  11  times  on  the 
fourth  day,  13  times  on  the  fifth  day,  and  5  times  on  the  seventh  day. 

The  spots  appear  first  upon  the  abdomen,  chest,  shoulders,  and  back; 
very  soon  they  make  their  appearance  upon  the  arms  and  legs,  even  as 
far  as  the  hands  and  feet.  The  face  is  usually  entirely  free  of  eruption, 
although  in  children  at  times  the  rash  may  be  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  cause  confusion  with  measles. 

The  lesions  are  not  very  abundant  upon  the  first  day,  but  constantly 
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increase  in  number  for  about  forty-eiglit  hours,  when  the  full  complrmeirt 
of  spots  is  present. 

The  rash  is  made  up  of  two  elements — a  background  consistinR  of  * 
poorly  defined,  violaceous  reticulation,  the  so-called  "subcuticular 
mottling."  and  the  rose  spots  or  maculie.  The  macules  are  pinlKfad 
to  lentil-seed  sized,  pale  red  or  rosy-red  at  the  onset,  with  ill-defined 
borders  and  scarcely  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  some 
cases  the  mottling  may  be  present  without  the  spots,  but  the  converse 
of  this  is  seldom  the  case.  In  the  beginning  the  macules  disappear 
completely  upon  pressure,  but  gradually  the  color  becomes  more  dusky 
or  actually  purplish  and  the  discoloration  can  no  longer  be  maiJe  to 
fade  under  tension  or  pressure.  The  bluish  or  purplish  coloration  is 
evidence  of  hemorrhagic  extravasation  into  the  skin.  At  limes,  lale 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  petechia'  may  develop  upon  healthy  areas 
of  the  skin  without  the  previous  presence  of  macules. 

Only  a  certain  proportion  of  rose  spots  become  the  seats  of  hicmic 
extravasation.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  tliat  the  greater  the  entenl 
of  hemorrhage  into  the  skin,  the  more  severe  is  the  attack.  Petechial 
spots  are  most  commonly  seen  about  the  flexures  of  joint.t,  particularly 
the  groin,  and  on  dependent  portions  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  9ucfa 
as  the  back. 

The  duration  of  the  eruption  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  dermic 
hemorrhage.    Simple  rose  spots  may  disappear  in  a  day  or  two;  those   . 
showing  moderate  extravasation  fade  in  £ve  or  six  days,  while  'i**fM 
purplish  petechia;  may  persist  for  two  or  three  weeks.  I 

During  the  process  of  fading  the  spots  pass  through  the  color  grsd»- V 
tions  of  blood  pigment,  showing  themselves  as  greenish,  yellowish,  or 
brownish   stains.     The  disappearance   of  the  eruption    is   commonly 
followed  by  a  branny  or  furfuraceous  scaling. 

The  individual  lesions  of  the  typhus  eruption  in  the  beginning  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  typhoid  fever.  They  are,  however, 
less  papular,  more  abundant,  and  later  petechial  in  character.  The 
macules  are,  at  times,  more  abundant  upon  the  extremities  than  upon 
the  trunk,  a  circumstance  that  is  never  observed  in  typhoid  fever; 
indeed,  in  the  latter  disease  spots  upon  the  arms  and  legs  are  quite 
unusual. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  rash  of  typhus  may  be  absent,  constituting 
the  so-called  typhus  sine  exanikemate.  Murchison  failed  to  discover 
a  rash  only  55  times  in  2499  cases. 

Spleen. — ^The  spleen  appears,  according  to  Curschmami,  to  be 
moderately  enlarged  ia  the  majority  of  cases  of  typhus.  The  eularge- 
ment  begins  usually  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  and  is  determinable 
by  palpation.  The  splenic  swelling  does  not  last  long,  but  subsides 
usually  with  the  decline  of  the  fever.  Thb  explains  the  negative  results 
that  have  been  noted  in  autopsies,  the  swelling  having  disappeared  before 
death. 

Subcutaaeoos  Lymphatic  Olanda. — ^The  subcutaneous  lymphatic  glands 
are   ordinarily  not   enlarged.      In  some  epidemics   the  inguioal    and 
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axillary  glands  have  been  observed  to  undergo  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration. The  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  may  become  tumefied 
either  early  or  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Nervous  System. — Psychic  disturbances  in  typhus  fever  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  and  constant  manifestations  of  the  disease. 
Indeed,  the  word  typhus  is  derived  from  a  Greek  term  signifying  stupor. 
Early  in  the  disease  the  nervous  phenomena  play  a  prominent  role  in 
the  sjrmptom-complex. 

Headache,  intense  restlessness,  and  insomnia  are  seen  in  nearly  all 
cases.  The  cephalalgia  is  intense  and  persistent,  seldom  abating  before 
the  appearance  of  the  exanthem,  and  frequently  not  until  the  end  of 
the  first  week.  Inability  to  sleep  is  a  distressing  sjmptom  and  one 
difficult  to  relieve;  it  often  continues  up  to  the  critical  period,  when  the 
patient  falls  into  a  refreshing  slumber.  Giddiness  and  noises  in  the 
ears  conunonly  accompany  the  early  headache;  the  former  is  rendered 
manifest  when  the  patient  assumes  the  erect  position  or  even  when  he 
sits  up  in  bed. 

Consciousness  is  preserved  during  the  early  days  of  the  disease,  but 
there  is  a  dulling  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  patient,  though  listless 
and  apathetic,  is  able  to  pertinently  answer  questions  addressed  to  him. 

Grsidually,  however,  the  intellect  becomes  clouded,  perception  is  slow, 
memory  fails,  and  confusion  reigns  supreme.  The  patient  loses  knowl- 
edge of  his  surroundings  and  lapses  into  a  semistuporpus  condition 
from  which  he  can  be  but  partially  aroused. 

As  would  be  naturally  expected,  the  headache,  rachialgia,  and  other 
subjective  disturbances  gradually  disappear  as  the  psychic  faculties  are 
obtunded. 

Delirium  is  a  prominent  symptom  of  the  disease  and  usually  manifests 
itself  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  week.  It  varies  greatly  in  its 
character,  depending  much  upon  the  temperament  of  the  patient  and 
the  nature  of  the  psychic  impulses  which  he  experiences.  At  times  it 
is  of  a  muttering  character,  the  patient  talking  incessantly  in  a  low  tone 
between  his  half-closed  teeth.  The  suflferer  frequently  imagines  himself 
in  the  performance  of  his  usual  duties  and  his  conversation  and  actions 
will  be  governed  accordingly. 

Delusions  of  persecution  are  conunonly  experienced;  the  patient  is 
suspicious  of  nurse,  physician,  and  attendants;  he  refuses  food  for  fear 
it  is  poisoned.  He  is  apprehensive  of  all  sorts  of  imaginary  dangers, 
and  may  as  a  result  attempt  to  make  his  escape,  preferring,  as  a  rule, 
the  window  as  an  avenue  of  egress.  In  other  cases  the  patient  may 
experience  terrorizing  hallucinations,  and  become  aroused  to  the  highest 
degree  of  maniacal  excitement.  Under  the  influence  of  these  insane 
impulses  self-destruction  may  be  attempted  or  aggressive  assault  may 
be  made  upon  the  attendants. 

Cases  are  on  record  in  which  patients  have  leaped  headlong  from 
windows  in  their  suicidal  endeavors.  The  greatest  vigilance  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  attendants  in  the  care  of  patients  suffering  from 
this  disease. 
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In  severe  cases  the  delirium  tenninates  in  coma,  whieh,  in  fatsl  cases, 
becomes  progressively  more  profound.  The  tongue  an*!  hand.i  are 
tremulous  and  there  is  twitching  of  the  muscles  and  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes. When  coma-vigil  develops  the  patient  is  in  a  most  (ie.sperate 
state;  the  patient  neither  sees  nor  hears,  although  the  eyes  are  wide 
open  and  staring  fixedly  into  space. 

In  rare  cases  epileptiform  con^-ulsions  are  obseired,  the  patient 
lapsing  into  coma  after  the  subsidence  of  the  con^■^lsive  movements. 
This  only  occurs  in  the  worst  cases  and  is  usually  associated  with  tlie 
presence  of  considerable  albumin  in  the  urine. 

In  cases  terminating  fatally  there  is  a  progressively  deepening  corns 
from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  aroused.  The  patient  is,  of  course, 
unable  to  swallow;  urine  and  feces  are  passed  involuntarily;  the  pulse 
becomes  rapid,  feeble,  and  intermittent;  the  respirations  hurried  and 
shallow,  and  death  takes  place  from  exhaustion. 

Most  writers  refer  to  a  distvrbanre  of  hearing,  beginning  usually 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  and  amounting  in  some  cases  to  complete 
deafness.  Curschniann  claims  that  anditoiy  disturbances  do  not  make 
their  appearance  until  the  period  of  convalescence,  when  they  become 
comparatively  frequent. 

He  ascribes  the  deafness  not  to  the  action  of  the  toxin  on  the  auditorr 
centres,  but  to  a  catarrhal  otitis  nie<]ia  which  at  times  ends  in  absresi 
of  the  middle  ear,  with  perforation- 

aastrointestinal  Tract.^ — The  tongue  in  the  beginning  Is  covered  with 
a  thick,  whitish  fur;  later  it  becomes  dry  and  brown.  During  the 
comatose  stiite  it  is  commonly  hard  and  leathery  and  covered  with  dried 
blood  which  issues  from  the  fissures.  The  mufous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  lips  is  likewise  dry  and  covered  with  sordes. 

Thirst  and  anorexia  are  common  symptoms  at  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
Vomiting  is  not  common,  but  occasionally  occurs  during  the  period  of 
invasion.  In  rare  cases  it  may  be  repeated  and  accompanied  by  epi- 
gastric pain. 

Constipation  is  the  rule  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  during  the  first 
week.  Later  in  the  disease  diarrhoea  may  set  in  and  stools  may  be 
passed  involuntarily.  It  is  associated  with  meteorism  and  some  abdom- 
inal tenderness.  Loose  movements  are  beheved  by  many  physicians  to 
be  due  to  the  hquid  diet  upon  which  the  patients  are  kept.  The  stools 
do  not  possess  the  distinctive  character  of  the  typhoid-fever  dejecta. 

Rftspirator;  Tract. — A  catarrhal  condition  of  the  entire  respiratory 
tract,  but  especially  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  so  commonly  seen  in  typhus 
fever  as  to  belong  properly  to  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease. 

This  process  involves  the  nasophai^'nx.larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial 
tubes  to  their  smallest  ramifications. 

Bronchitis.— Bronchitis  is  usually  present  during  the  first  week;  the 
cough  is,  as  a  nde,  slight  and  accompanied  by  little  or  no  expectoration. 
In  the  second  week  the  bronchitis  may  become  more  widespread,  and. 
through  involvement  of  the  terminal  bronchioles,  lead  to  atelectasis  or 
bronchopneumonia. 
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Hypostfttie  OongBStion. — ^Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  not 
uncommon  owing  to  the  recumbent  position  in  which  the  patient 
persistently  lies. 

Bronchopnenmoxiia. — Bronchopneumonia  and  lobar  pneumonia  are 
conmion  complications  and  are  not  infrequently  overlooked  owing  to 
the  gravity  of  the  more  conspicuous  sjrmptoms.  In  addition,  pain, 
cough,  and  expectoration  may  be  slight  or  absent.  Lividity  of  the  face 
and  an  increase  in  respiratory  frequency  are  suspicious  symptoms.  The 
lungs  should  be  carefully  auscultated  from  time  to  time  to  discover 
pneumonia  or  hypostatic  congestion  in  their  incipiency. 

Lobular  or  lobar  pneumonia  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death,  particularly 
in  some  epidemics. 

LaryngitiB. — Laryngitis  is  present  quite  commonly  and  gives  rise  to 
hoarseness  and  at  times  aphonia.  Ordinarily  this  is  due  merely  to  a 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  In  severe 
cases  erosions  and  ulcerations  may  occur  and  lead  to  perichondritis  and 
necrosis  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

KidneyB  and  Urine. — ^The  urine  in  typhus  fever  does  not  present  any 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  disease.  As  is  the  case  in  other  febrile 
infectious  diseases,  the  urine  is  of  high  color  and  specific  gravity  and 
shows  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  and  other  solid  organic  con- 
stituents. 

In  cases  with  high  fever  a  moderate  febrile  albuminuria  is  observed 
during  the  height  of  the  pyrexia.  This  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
presence  of  a  few  hyaline  casts. 

True  parenchymatous  nephritis,  evidenced  by  pronounced  albumin- 
uria, epithelial  and  hyaline  casts,  and  at  times  blood,  is  fortunately  an 
uncommon  complication. 

In  15  cases  of  typhus,  the  urine  examined  throughout  the  course  of 
the  disease  is  said  by  Buchanan*  to  have  shown  the  presence  of  albumin 
in  but  2  cases.  Morales,  cited  by  Lic&ga,  made  200  analyses  of  the 
urine  and  found  albumin  frequently.  He  furthermore  noted  the 
presence  of  peptone,  urobilin,  and  the  biliary  acids.  On  the  fifth  day  of 
the  disease  hyaline  casts  and  pigment  granules  were  commonly  found. 

COMPLICATIONS  AND  SEQUELAE. 

In  addition  to  bronchopneumonia,  nephritis,  otitis  media,  etc.,  which 
were  referred  to  under  the  head  of  symptomatology,  there  are  other 
complications  which  occur  from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of 
typhus  fever. 

jBed-sores. — Bed-sores  are  not  infrequently  observed  in  dependent 
areas  subjected  to  pressure.  Curschmann  found  this  complication 
present  in  about  3  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  The  supine  position  constantly 
maintained  by  typhus  patients  favors  the  development  of  a  necrosis 
of  the  skin  over  the  back,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum. 

1  Article  on  TyphoB,  Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine. 
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Gangrene. — Gangrene  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  terminal  menbcn, 

such  as  the  toes,  ears,  and  fingers  has  been  noted  by  a  large  number  of 
physicians.  When  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremities  develops,  there 
are  pam  and  numbness  in  the  limbs,  followed  by  a  lowering  of  tb* 
temperature  of  the  affected  parts.  The  pubations  in  the  arteries  c*ase 
and  the  toes  l>egin  to  exhibit  a  livid  hue,  which  later  becomes  purplish 
and  finally  black.  The  skin  and  subjacent  tissues  become  hanl  aoi) 
dry  and  mummification  sets  in.  A  line  of  demarcation  may  fonn  and 
spontaneous  amputation  result,  or  surgical  removal  may  becMne 
necessary.  In  some  cases  the  sphacelation  may  take  the  form  of  a  moist 
gangrene. 

Koma. — Noma,  or  cancrum  oris,  occasionally  develops  in  the  CDunej 
of  typhus  fever,  as  it  does  in  some  other  exanthemata. 

The  terminal  gangrene  above  referred  to  is  doubtless  due  to  an 
arteritis  with  the  formation  of  arterial  thrombi.  When  the  veins  of  ilie 
legs  are  attacked,  with  the  production  of  a  phlebitis,  the  affected  mem- 
bers become  hot  and  swollen  and  fake  on  the  onlinary  appearance  of 
a  phlegmasia  nlha  dohns. 

Erysipelas. — Kry.sipeljis  is  a  complication  much  spoken  of  by  tbe 
older  writers,  but  it  is  much  le.ss  common  at  the  present  day  owing  lo 
the  better  hygienic  conditions  which  prevail  in  modem  hospitab, 

Boils. ^Boils  and  subcutaneous  abscesses  are  met  with  more  fr^ 
quenfly  in  some  epidemics  of  typhus  than  in  others.  They  develop,  as 
a  rule,  during  the  convalescent  stage,  which  may  he  as  a  re.sull  thereof 
prolonged. 

Parotitis. — Parotitis  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  frequent  com- 
plications of  fj'phus.  It  is  encountered  with  unusual  frequency-  in 
certain  epidemics.  Schilling,  of  New  ^'ork,  in  1S52,  obsc^^■e^l  it  in  aUml 
20  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  an  unusually  high  incidence. 
The  inflammation  may  come  on  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  but  most 
commonly  during  the  third  week.  One  or  both  sides  may  be  affected. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  inflamed  gland  goes  on  to  snppnraton.  Id 
some  cases  the  submaxillary  .salivarv"  glands  enlarge  and  undergo  abscess 
formation.  These  abscesses  add  con.siderably  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease. 
Jaundice. — Mild  attacks  of  jaundice  are  not  rare  in  the  course  of 
typhus  fever;  in  some  epidemics  the  icterus  has  l)een  so  intense  as  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  some  other  disease  with  hepatic  dbturbance. 
Other  Complications. — Local  or  general  paralysis,  gangrene  of  the 
lungs,  and  suppuration  of  the  joints  might  also  l>e  mentioned  as  among 
the  rare  complications  of  typhus  fever. 

Temporary  Insanity. — Temporarj-  insanity  in  one  of  its  various 
forms  has  been  known  lo  persist  for  some  time  after  convalescence 
from  typhus.  Roupell  mentions  the  ease  of  a  woman,  aged  twenty-lwo 
years,  who  suffered  from  mania  and  who  was  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  several  months  after  convalescence  from  the  disease,  ulti- 
mately making  a  complete  recovery  from  the  mental  aberration. 

Duration  of  the  Disease  and  Tariationa  in  the  Course. — The  ma- 
jority of  writers  are  in  acconl  that  the  duration  of  tj-phus  fever  under 
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ordinary  circumstances  is  about  fourteen  days.  It  is  not  rare  for  the 
disease  to  run  a  course  of  one  or  two  days  longer  than  this  period,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  terminate  a  day  or  two  before  the  fortnight  is 
completed. 

It  is  uncommon  for  the  fever  to  persist  in  uncomplicated  cases  after 
the  eighteenth  day  and  distinctly  rare  after  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
Lebert  says  that  he  has  exceptionally  seen  "the  duration  of  the  disease 
prolonged  to  five  or  six  weeks,  not  merely  by  complications,  but  also 
by  protracted  convalescence  of  a  slight  febrile  character.'* 

Curschmann  has  observed  cases  beginning  with  marked  hyperpyrexia 
run  an  unusually  protracted  course  to  a  fatal  termination.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  fever,  very  high  in  the  beginning,  may  fall  to  normal 
or  below,  where  it  may  continue  for  some  days  or  a  week  before  death 
takes  place.  A  fatal  termination  may  be  delayed  to  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  middle  of  the  third  week. 

Various  authors  have  described  cases  of  typhus  of  unusual  malignancy 
which  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  days;  this  form  of  the  disease  was 
designated  typhus  siderans  by  the  older  writers.  The  symptoms,  in 
brief,  are  a  severe  chill,  rapid  rise  of  temperature  to  great  height,  repeated 
vomiting,  severe  cephalalgia  and  general  pains,  frequent  small  pulse, 
and  rapid  clouding  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  spleen  is  found  to  be 
distinctly  enlarged  in  these  cases.  The  eruption  is  wholly  or  in  part 
suppressed.  Death  may  supervene  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
and  in  rare  cases,  it  is  said,  even  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  onset  of 
the  disease. 

Hemorrhagic  T3rphu8  Pever. — Hemorrhagic  typhus  fever  is  an 
excessively  rare  variety.  The  invasive  symptoms  are  of  great  severity 
and  are  followed  about  the  third  day  by  hemorrhagic  extravasation 
into  the  skin  in  the  form  of  petechia  and  larger  ecchymoses.  In  addition 
hemorrhages  occur  into  the  conjunctivae  and  from  the  various  mucous 
surfaces — from  the  mouth,  nose,  kidneys,  uterus,  intestines,  etc. 

There  is  pronounced  cardiac  weakness,  profound  prostration,  and,  in 
some  cases,  gangrenous  complications.  These  cases  exhibit  a  striking 
parallelism  with  that  form  of  hemorrhagic  smallpox  known  as  purpura 
variolosa. 

Under  the  heading  of  abortive  cases  of  typhus  fever,  Curschmann 
describes  attacks  characterized  by  a  .violent  chill  followed  by  a  rise 
in  temperature,  which  reaches  its  maximum  in  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours.  For  several  days  the  pyrexia  persists  as  a  continued  or  contuiued- 
remittent  fever,  then  declining  rapidly  by  crisis  to  the  normal  line, 
where  it  remains.  In  these  cases  the  fever  may  have  run  its  course  by 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  or  earlier.  The  accompanying  symptoms  may  be 
severe  and  alarming,  even  after  the  temperature  begins  to  fall. 

The  rash  in  these  cases  is  usually  scanty  and  of  short  duration.  In 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  absent  the  diagnosis  may  be  rendered  extremely 
difficult  and  at  times  impossible. 

Writers  have  referred  to  diflFerent  varieties  of  typhus  fever  under 
such  names  as  inflammatory  typhus,  ataxic  typhus,  adynamic  typhus, 
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Rtc.  These  designations  and  many  others  have  been  used  to  rfassify 
certain  expressions  of  the  disease,  but  as  they  tend  rather  to  romplidie 
than  to  clear  one's  comprehension  of  typhus  they  might  well  be  permitted 
to  become  obsolete,  ■ 
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Although  there  is  no  pathognomonic  symptom  which  distinguishes 
typhus  fever  from  other  diseases,  yet  the  sjTnptom-complex  is  suflii«^ully 
distinctive  and  well  defined  to  render  the  diagnosis  clear  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  j 

The  mode  of  onset,  the  rapid  rise  of  fever  to  its  maximum,  the  e&^l 
development  of  pronounced  cerebral  symptoms,  the  peculiar  faciei,  IM  J 
characteristic  rash,  and  the  nature  of  the  pyrexial  cur\e  coUectivdj-J 
bespeak  a  disease  which  can  be  trenchantly  separated  from  all  othtf  J 
infectious  maladies.  ' 

Typhoid  rever.— It  is  only  within  the  last  half-century  that  typhns 
has  been  clearly  distinguished  from  tj-phoid  or  enteric  fever.  Eiuvp- 
tionally,  individual  cases  still  arise  in  which  the  differential  diagnosis  u 
difficult,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  these  two  diseases  should 
not  be  confounded. 

Typhus  and  typhoid  fever  prevail  under  different  conditions,  and 
spread  in  a  different  manner.  Ilie  former  is  endemic  in  certain  countries, 
but  may  reach  other  localities  during  epidemic  prevalence  of  the 
disease.  It  is  distinctly  contagious  and  becomes  disseminated  tfarougfa 
the  contact  of  the  well  with  the  sick  or  through  the  intermediation  of 
infected  articles.  T^'phoid  fever  spreads  in  several  ways,  but  chiefly 
through  a  conlaniiniiled  water  supply;  it  is  not  contagious,  at  least 
according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  this  term. 

An  attack  of  typhoid  fever  is  usually  preceded  by  a  period  of  isdis- 
position  and  malaise.  Typhus  fever,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  ushered 
in  suddenly  and  without  prodromal  illness. 

The  pyrexial  curve  varies  considerably  in  the  two  diseases.  In  typhoid 
fever  there  is  a  step-like  ascent  for  about  a  week,  then  about  a  week 
of  even  temperature,  and  finally  a  gradual  decline  occupying  about  the 
same  period.  The  fever  in  typhus  rises  more  rapidly,  reaches  its 
maxmum  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  declines  to  normal  by  a 
more  or  less  critical  fall  about  the  end  of  the  second  week.  The  morning 
remissions  are  less  pronounced  than  in  typhoid,  and  the  febrile  course 
is,  with  rare  exceptions,  distinctly  less  protracted. 

The  pulse  of  typhoid  fever  is  in  general  slower  and  more  often  exhibits 
dicrotism  than  the  pulse  of  typhus.  • 

The  chill,  headache,  pains  in  the  legs,  and  prostration  are  all  more 
intense  in  typhus.  The  nervous  symptoms  come  on  at  an  earlier  date 
and  the  psychic  disturbance,  particularly  the  delirium,  is  more  violent. 
The  flushed  and  oedematous  face,  injected  conjunctivEe,  and  general 
wild  expression  of  typhus  patients  contrasts  strongly  with  the  pale, 
depressed  countenance  of  typhoid  patients. 
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The  eruption  of  typhus  develops  earlier  (about  the  fifth  day),  comes 
out  in  one  continuous  crop,  and  is  usually  more  profuse  than  that  of 
typhoid  fever.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  typhoid 
exanthem  may  occasionally  be  abundant  and  the  typhus  eruption 
sparse. 

The  rash  of  typhoid  is  generally  limited  to  the  trunk,  whereas  the 
typhus  spots  involve  the  trunk  and  extremities,  even  to  the  hands  and 
feet.  The  typhoid  spots  come  out  in  separate  crops  and  are  more 
papular  and  have  a  more  defined  border  than  typhus  lesions.  The 
latter,  moreover,  tend  to  become  petechial,  when  they  no  longer  dis- 
appear under  pressure  as  do  the  typhoid  rose  spots. 

Typhoid  fever  is  more  often  accompanied  by  meteorism,  gurgling  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  diarrhcea,  and  the  peculiar  pea-soup  stools. 

The  mean  duration  of  typhoid  fever  is  three  weeks  and  of  typhus 
two  weeks.  In  addition  to  the  above  clinical  symptoms,  certain  tests 
are  of  importance.  The  agglutination  reaction  of  Widal  will  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  but  not  during  the  early  days.  Eberth's 
bacilli  may  be  recovered  from  the  spleen,  or  from  the  urine,  stools, 
blood,  or  rose  spots.  On  autopsy  Peyer's  patches  will  be  found  to  be 
ulcerated  in  typhoid  fever,  but  not  in  typhus. 

Relapsing  Pever. — ^The  differentiation  of  typhus  and  relapsing  fever 
may  be  attended  with  great  diflBculty,  particularly  during  the  onset  of 
the  disease.  In  both  maladies  the  fever  rises  rapidly  to  great  height 
Typhus,  however,  is  accompanied  by  much  more  severe  constitutional 
conunotion  and  by  greater  mental  disturbance;  in  relapsing  fever  the 
mind  remains  clear  and  the  general  condition  remarkably  good.  Further- 
more, there  is  entire  absence  of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  At  the  end  of 
five  or  seven  days  in  relapsing  fever  the  temperature  subsides  to  normal, 
where  it  remains  for  a  similar  period,  then  rising  and  ushering  in  the 
relapse.  Jaundice  is  observed  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Examination 
of  the  blood  will  reveal  the  presence  of  the  spirillum  of  Obermeier. 

Malarial  Pever. — In  tropical  countries  and  even  elsewhere  at  times, 
a  malignant'form  of  remittent  fever  is  seen  which  may  in  some  respects 
closely  resemble  typhus  fever.  The  high  fever  is  accompanied  by  great 
prostration  and  early  disorder  of  the  mental  faculties.  Later,  manifes- 
tations of  the  typhoid  state  may  make  their  appearance.  Where  doubt 
exists  the  examination  of  the  blood  will  reveal  the  presence  of  the 
hsematozoa  of  malaria  and  the  diagnosis  will  thus  be  rendered  clear. 

Meningitis. — Both  in  idiopathic  meningitis  and  in  the  epidemic 
variety  a  similarity  to  typhus  fever  may  be  presented  through  the 
predominance  of  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Cerebrospinal  meningitis  is, 
moreover,  accompanied  by  an  eruption  which  may  lead  to  error.  It  is 
only,  however,  when  the  symptomatology  is  irregular  that  real  diffi- 
culties in  the  diagnosis  are  presented.  In  meningitis  the  headache  b  more 
intense  and  of  a  sharp,  boring  character.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  which 
are  rare  sjmptoms  in  typhus,  are  apt  to  be  present.  Rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  retraction  of  the  head  are  of  great  diagnostic 
importance  in  meningitis.    Later  various  paralyses  develop. 
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Pneumonia. — In  certain  forms  of  pneumonia  attended  with  tfpboidil 

manifestations  and  masked  pulmonary  symptoms,  (here  may  be  a 
resemblance  to  tj'phus  fever.  Tlie  rash  will  be  absent  and  a  careful 
e.vamination  of  the  chest  will  discover  the  presence  of  consolidation  of 
the  lung- 
Delirium  Tremens. — Typhus  fever  occurring  in  persons  stn>ngly 
habituated  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  may  present  symptoms 
simulating  mania  a  folu.  Insomnia,  delirium,  and  muscular  tremblings 
may  be  present  in  both  conditions.  The  high  fever,  eruption,  and  coune 
of  the  disease  will  readily  distinguish  typhus  fever. 

In  the  eruptive  stage  typhus  fever  may  be  confounded  with  measles, 
with  hemorrhagic  smallpox,  and  with  .severe  forms  of  purpura. 

Measles.— During  the  evolution  of  the  eruption,  the  typhus  exanthem, 
particularly  when  it  is  profuse,  with  a  tendency  to  coalescence,  may 
closely  simulate  that  of  measles.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
children,  iu  whom  it  may  occasionally  appear  \ipon  the  face.  Roupell 
believes  that  Sydenham  was  probably  dealing  with  an  epidemic  of 
typhus  fever  In  1674  when  he  de.scribed  an  anomalous  and  malignant 
form  of  measles.  Sydenham'  says:  "The  measles  of  1G74  devijite<l  from 
rule,  did  not  preserve  their  tj-pe;  the  eruption  came  out  irregulariy,  iras 
often  confined  to  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  bran-like  desquamatioB 
did  not  result,  peripneumonia  more  frequently  took  place,  and  in  some 
cases  the  fever  would  last  fourteen  days  or  more. 

Typhus  differs  from  measles  in  many  particulars,  and  may  usually 
be  readily  differentiated.  The  prodromal  stage  of  measles  is  char- 
acterized by  marked  catarrhal  symptoms  giving  rise  to  sneezing  and 
coughing;  the  fever  rises  gradually  and  not  to  such  a  height  as  in  tj-phus; 
the  face  i';  profu.sely  covered  with  the  rash,  wiiii.-h  spreads  downwaid 
over  the  trunk  and  extremities.  In  typhus  the  fever  soon  reaches  its 
maximum,  and  the  febrile  course  is  longer.  The  rash  seldom  occurs 
on  the  face,  the  rose  spots  later  exhibit  petechial  change,  and  the 
sensorium  is  more  profoundly  affected;  patients  previously  attacked  by 
measles  are  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

Smallpox. — The  symptoms  of  the  initial  stage  of  smallpox  and  tj-phus 
fever  present  a  .striking  similarity.  In  each  disease  we  have  chills, 
sudden  high  fever,  headache,  general  pains,  and  profound  prostration. 
Vomiting  is  much  more  frequent  in  variola  than  in  tj^ihus.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  characteristic  eruption  on  the  third  day  after  the  onset  of 
the  fever  in  variola  will  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  Between  purpura 
variolosa  and  hemorrhagic  typhus  fever  a  differentiation  is  often  im- 
possible. Both  are  characterized  by  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and 
from  the  various  mucous  membranes,  associated  with  intense  prostration 
and  death  in  a  few  days.  The  knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  one  or 
the  other  disease  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

Purpura. — Severe  cases  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  may  likewise  be 
confounded  with  malignant  typhus  fever.     The  former,  however,  is 
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seldom  ushered  in  with  intense  fever  and  the  prostration  in  the  beginning 
is  not  extreme.  It  is  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  a  con- 
fusion of  the  two  diseases  would  take  place. 

THE  PROGNOSIS  OF  TYPHUS  FEVER. 

The  wide  divergence  in  the  mortality  rates  of  epidemics  of  typhus 
fever  many  years  ago  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  typhoid  fever, 
relapsing  fever,  and  typhus  fever  were  often  confounded  and  considered 
-one  and  the  same  disease. 

The  fatality  of  typhus  is  influenced  by  many  factors,  chief  among 
which  are  the  age  of  the  patient,  his  hygienic  environment,  the  con- 
dition of  his  health  prior  to  the  attack,  and  the  severity  of  the  prevailing 
type  of  the  disease.  These  and  other  influences  will  be  considered 
in  detail. 

Age. — ^The  age  of  the  patient  influences  the  mortality  to  a  considerable 
extent.  With  the  exception  of  very  young  children  the  disease  is  much  less 
fatal  in  childhood  and  youth  than  in  age  periods  beyond  these.  Beyond 
the  age  of  twenty  years  the  mortality  progressively  increases,  reaching 
its  maximum  in  advanced  old  age.  Below  are  appended  three  series 
of  age  statbtics.  In  the  town  of  Greenock,  according  to  Buchanan, 
the  death  rate  was  as  follows : 

Age.  Mortality. 

Under  10  years 5.0  per  cent. 


10   to 

20      ' 

20    " 

30      • 

80    '* 

40      • 

40    " 

60      • 

Over 

60      * 

8.6 
16.« 
21.5 
42.0 
66.6 


It 

<4 


The  death  rates  of  typhus  fever  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  during 
a  period  of  two  years  and  including  3506  cases,  have  been  calculated  by 
Murchison  as  follows: 


Age.  Admitted. 

Under        5  years 17 

Between    6  and  10  years 183 

10    ••    16      " 363 

"          15    "    20      " 546 

20    ••    25      " 495 

25    "    30      •• 34S 

80    ••    85      " 328 

"         85    "    40      •• 270 

40    •'    45      •• 292 

'«          46    "    60      " 212 

60    '•    65      •• 150 

••          66    ••    60      •• 100 

60    '•    65      •• 88 

"         65    "    70      " 42 

"         70    "    75      " 24 

76    •'    80      " 6 

Over         80  years 2 

Age  unknown 50 


Med. 

Per  cent 

3 

17.65 

14 

7.65 

18 

4.95 

26 

4.76 

47 

9.05 

52 

15.15 

55 

17.02 

89 

32.96 

87 

29.79 

88 

39.15 

78 

52.00 

51 

61.00 

49 

55.68 

28 

66.66 

17 

70.88 

6 

83.88 

2 

100.00 

11 

22.00 

3506  716  20.89 


Gutlstadt'  pves  the  figures  for  5545  coaes  admitted  into  I 
hospitals  from  1878  to  1880: 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  Guttstadt's  tables  exhibit  lower  mortilitj 
rates  than  Murchison's,  the  same  general  iiitlueiice  of  age  Ls  showit. 

Cursclunann  believes  that  the  increasing  death  rate  after  the  age  fli  , 
forty  b  due  to  the  greater  cardiac  weakness  at  this  period  aiid  to  die 
increased  liability  to  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  other 
pulmonary  complications  as  a  result  thereof. 

Sox. — Sex  appears  to  exert  but  little  influence  upon  mortality,  ^tu^cl^ 
son's  figures  give  19.67  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  males  and  1S.20  per  cent, 
in  females. 

Hygienic  EDVironment. — The  social  position  and  financial  condilioo 
of  individuals  influence  to  a  large  extent  the  character  of  their  surround- 
ings. Food,  mode  of  hfc,  and  domiciliary  environment,  by  modifying 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  tone  of  persons,  influence  to  that  exteat 
their  general  health  and  resistance  to  disease,  and  also  their  ability  to 
successfully  co|>e  with  disease  when  stricken.  J 

The  mortality  of  typhus  fever  is  particularly  high  among  peoplcJ 
debilitated  by  famine  and  hardship.  Physical  exhaustion,  such  as  occun  ' 
in  soldiers  and  among  hard-worked  nurses  and  physicians,  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  comparatively  high  mortalities  among  these  classes  of 
patients.  The  overcrowding  and  unhygienic  conditions  which  often 
prevail  in  barracks,  prisons,  and  on  board  ships  increase  not  only  the 
incidence  of  typhus,  but  also  its  mortality. 

Murchison  divided  the  patients  admitted  into  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  social  and  financial 
condition : 

AdmltWd.  Med.  P«r  eeat. 

1.  Ps^paUenU .       H  15              M.N 

2.  PatleiiU  adtDllwd  free,  but  not  cissalfletl  u  i«up«n .    %T1  497             18.S 

3.  Ptupera TM  aH              !T.» 

It  is  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  mortality  is  higher  according 
to  the  poverty  of  the  patients.  Murchison  believes,  however,  that  the 
larger  death  rate  among  the  poorer  patients  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
more  advanced  age  of  these  persons.  He  states  that  the  current  opinion 
in  Ireland  is  that  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  a  higher  mortality 
among  the  rich  than  among  the  poor. 

Intemperance  and  Previous  Health  of  Patient. — It  is  no  less  true  of 
typhus  fever  than  of  smallpox  and  other  infections  that  the  disease  is 

'  Quoted  by  CarschDUDn. 
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particularly  fatal  in  alcoholics.  Prolonged  habits  of  intemperance 
produce  structural  changes  in  the  heart,  bloodvessels,  kidneys,  liver, 
and  nervous  system,  and  weaken  the  defensive  resources  of  the  body 
when  attacked  by  disease.  In  typhus  fever,  as  in  smallpox,  hemorrhagic 
attacks  are  more  common  in  drunkards  than  in  other  individuab. 

The  previous  existence  of  chronic  organic  diseases  or  of  acute  diseases 
unfavorably  influences  the  prognosis  in  typhus  fever,  as  would  naturally 
be  expected.  Debilitating  illnesses  which  lower  the  resisting  power  of 
the  individual,  or  diseases  in  which  the  structural  integrity  of  important 
orrans  is  affected,  very  considerably  lessen  the  chances  of  recovery. 

unfavorable  Sjrniptoms. — Great  intensity  of  any  or  all  of  the  symp- 
toms of  typhus  fever  constitutes  an  unfavorable  condition,  yet  the 
comparatively  brief  course  of  the  disease  renders  it  possible  for  patients 
exhibiting  even  the  most  alarming  symptoms  to  recover. 

High  fever  during  the  invasive  stage  and  the  remaining  days  of  the 
disease,  if  unattended  by  symptoms  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  need  not 
be  regarded  as  of  specially  unfavorable  significance.  If,  however,  the 
temperature  continues  very  high  during  the  second  week,  it  indicates 
an  attack  of  great  gravity. 

More  important  than  the  temperature  is  the  condition  of  the  heart 
and  the  bloodvessels.  Lic^aga  regards  an  early  disproportion  between 
the  pulse  rate  and  the  temperature  as  a  sign  of  fatal  omen.  A  pulse 
rate  of  over  120  in  the  beginning  of  typhus  fever  should  excite  solicitude. 
But  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  considered. 
The  rhythm,  volume,  and  compressibility  of  the  arterial  pulsations  and 
the  character  of  the  cardiac  sounds  are  of  equal  or  greater  importance. 
Inaudibility  of  the  first  heart  sound  or  irregularity,  rapidity,  or  marked 
compressibility  of  the  pulse  occurring  early  in  the  disease  are  bad 
prognostic  signs. 

The  condition  of  the  nervous  system  offers  valuable  evidence.  Early 
wild  delirium,  persistent  insomnia,  progressively  deepening  stupor, 
subsultus  tendinum,  carphologia,  muscular  twitchings,  and  convulsions 
are  all  of  evil  portent.  The  occurrence  of  profound  coma  or  coma-vigil 
renders  the  prognosis  hopeless. 

The  presence  of  considerable  albumin  in  the  urine  during  the  early 
days  of  the  disease  indicates  a  grave  infection.  When  blood  and  casts 
are  associated  an  alarming  complication  is  present. 

Pulmonary  complications  are  commonly  the  cause  of  death,  particu- 
larly in  persons  advanced  in  years.  Hypostatic  congestion,  severe  and 
widespread  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia  swell  the  mortality  list.  Cursch- 
mann  includes  marked  meteorism  and  "pinhole  pupils"  among  the 
specially  unfavorable  symptoms. 

The  profusion  of  the  rash  is  of  less  prognostic  import  than  its  special 
characters.  The  early  appearance  of  petechise  and  an  unusual  degree 
of  hemorrhagic  extravasation  into  the  skin  are  grave  signs.  Pronounced 
cyanosis  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  face  and  extremities,  indicates 
cardiac  weakness  and  is,  therefore,  an  ominous  manifestation. 

Among  the  favorable  symptoms  are  moderate  intensity  of  the  fever, 
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ability  to  sleep,  preservation  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  moist  toagoe, 
moderate  frequency  of  the  cardiac  pulsations,  and  early  sultsidoiee  ol 
the  pyrexia. 

Mortality  Rate. — The  death  rate  of  typhus  fever  varies  considerBl)lt 
in  different  epidemics,  but  will  be  fount!  usually  to  be  in  the  nieglibw- 
hood  of  IS  or  20  per  cent.  Murchison  found  that  the  mortality  of  47^7 
cases  of  typhus  fever  treated  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital  betwcCD 
1S48  and  lSfi2  amounted  to  20j89  per  cent.  The  same  author  coDeded 
the  immense  number  of  18,592  cases  treated  in  London,  Gliuaow, 
and  other  cities,  and  calculated  the  mortality  as  18.78  per  cent.  Lmit 
gives  the  general  mortality  in  his  experience  as  15  per  ceut.;  Ituchanui, 
10  per  cent.;  and  Curschmann,  23.4  per  cent. 

The  mortality  in  hospitals  b  higher  than  in  private  practice.  This 
may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  larger  percentage  of  grave  ftod 
moribund  cases  received  in  hospitals. 

In  the  most  severe  epidemics  the  mortality  may  reach  30,  40,  or  eitil 
50  per  cent.  During  military  campaigns  and  in  famine-slrickfn  com- 
munities  the  death  rate  is  apt  to  be  particularly  high. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  TTPHUS  FETER. 

PTOpliylaxis. — In  the  prevention  of  such  a  disease  as  typhus  fe?«r 
two  lines  of  action  are  to  be  pursued.  It  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  limit  the  infection,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  first  afflicted  jmtieDts. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  through  isolation  of  the  sick  and  disinfection 
of  all  articles  which  have  come  into  contact  with  the  patients.  If  then 
measures  could  be  carried  out  with  precision  and  certainty.  little  else 
would  be  necessary.  But  epidemics  within  recent  years  demonstrate 
that  even  with  the  employment  of  modem  methods  it  is  impossible  to 
completely  circumscribe  the  infection  of  the  disease.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  all  those  causes  in  a  community  which 
favor  the  development  and  dissemination  of  typhus.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  congregation  of  large  numbers  of  people  in 
closely  crowded  and  poorly  ventilated  quarters  is  a  potent  contributory 
cause  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  When  the  original  infection  is  intro- 
duced such  conditions  offer  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  an  epidemic.  In  countries  in  which  typhus  is  prone 
to  appear,  the  health  authorities  should  prevent  the  concentration  of 
men  in  barracks,  prisons,  lodging  houses,  tenement  houses,  and  the  like. 
When  this  cannot  be  avoided  free  ventilation  of  these  quarters  must 
be  insisted  upon. 

It  is  likewise  desirable  to  control,  as  far  as  possible,  the  movements 
of  beggars  and  vagrants  in  crowded  slum  districts;  it  is  an  oft-repeated 
experience  that  these  persons  serve  as  carriers  of  contagion.  Lic^aga 
quotes  Monjares  as  stating  that  the  removal  from  populous  centres  of 
the  crowds  of  beggars  who  swarmed  the  streets  of  San  Luis  Potosi 
caused  the  disappearance  of  an  epidemic  of  tj'phus  fever  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  town. 
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As  typhus  often  follows  in  the  wake  of  famine  and  warfare,  the  most 
rigid  precautionary  measures  should  be  employed  when  these  conditions 
exist.  Proper  camp  sanitation  and  care  as  to  the  feeding  and  housing 
of  troops  are  of  great  importance.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  Crimean 
War  in  the  relative  freedom  of  the  English  soldiers  as  compared  with 
the  French.  The  English  army,  owing  to  more  stringent  hygienic  con- 
trol, suffered  much  less  from  typhus  fever  than  did  the  French  troops. 

Isolation. — As  is  true  of  all  contagious  diseases,  the  typhus  patient 
must  be  separated  from  other  persons  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
illness.  This  can  be  most  effectively  accomplished  by  sending  him  to 
a  hospital  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  No  one  at  the  present 
day  would  hazard  placing  a  typhus  patient  in  the  wards  of  a  general 
hospital. 

Where  the  patient  must  be  treated  at  his  home,  an  airy  room  in  th6 
upper  part  of  the  house  should  be  selected. 

Carpets,  curtains,  and  all  dispensable  furniture  should  be  removed 
from  the  apartment.  A  communicating  room  should  be  occupied  by 
the  nurse  and  likewise  utilized  to  disinfect  all  articles  leaving  the  sick 
apartment.  Over  the  door  communicating  with  the  corridor  should  be 
suspended  a  sheet  wet  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or 
a  1 :  1000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Whenever  possible  the 
attendants  and  nurses  should  be  chosen  from  those  who  have  once 
passed  through  an  attack  of  the  disease.  One  attack  of  typhus  fever 
protects  against  a  second  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  When  an 
immune  nurse  cannot  be  secured,  the  one  employed  had  better  not 
sleep  in  the  sick-room.  Non-immune  nurses  should  not  be  permitted 
to  go  abroad  among  people,  for  fear  of  spreading  the  disease.  Immunes 
may  be  permitted  this  privilege  only  when  every  precaution  as  to  personal 
cleanliness  and  disinfection  is  taken.  Intercommunication  between  the 
patient  and  members  of  his  family  must  be  strictly  prohibited. 

Disinfection. — ^The  destruction  of  the  infection  in  all  articles  with 
which  the  patient  has  come  in  contact  is  a  measure  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  frequent  transmission  of 
typhus  fever  in  the  body  linen  of  patients.  To  lessen  the  intensity  of 
the  infection  in  these  articles  frequent  bathing  of  typhus  patients  is 
desirable.  The  baths,  which  may  be  sponge  or  plunge  baths,  subserve 
the  double  purpose  of  reducing  temperature  and  lessening  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  contagium  of  the  disease. 

The  body  and  bed  linen  should  be  changed  once  or  twice  a  day. 
They  should  be  received  into  an  appropriate  receptacle  containing  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  a  1 :  2000  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury. 

The  bodily  excretions  should  be  disinfected  with  chloride  of  lime 
or  one  of  the  above-mentioned  antiseptics.  While  there  is  no  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  infection  of  typhus  is  resident  in  the  dejecta, 
the  disinfection  of  the  stools  and  urine  is  a  wise  and  easily  carried  out 
precaution.  Eating  utensils  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  before  being 
permitted  to  leave  the  sick-apartments. 
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The  physician  in  attendance  upon  typhus  patients  shotild  i^ 
his  clothing  by  wearing  a  long  gown  ami  a  cap  which  covers  as  b 
of  his  hair  as  poi>sible.  On  leaving  the  patient  he  shoulil  carefullj  wuh 
his  face  and  hands  and  air  himself  thoroughly  before  seeing  another 
patient. 

After  the  recovery  of  the  tj'phus  patient  the  apartmenU  occupied 
should  be  thoroughly  fumigated  with  formaldehyde  or  sulphur  and 
subsequently  aired  (or  a  number  of  days  before  occupancy.  Walb 
should  he  whitewashed,  painted,  or  repapercd  according  to  desire. 
Blankets  and  mattresses  should  be  subjected  to  superheated  steam  or 
hot  air  in  the  disinfecting  plant  provided  by  most  large  cities.  Wbeo 
such  facilities  are  not  available,  blankets  should  be  boiled  and  maltresses 
burned  and  destroyed. 

Wooden  furniture  should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  patients'  clothing  should  be  Hi-tinfected 
by  formaldehyde,  steam,  or  hot  air. 

When  death  occurs  the  body  should  be  enveloped  in  a  sheet  saluraied 
with  a  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate  solution.  An  hennetiaiDy 
sealed  casket  should  be  used  and  interment  should  be  private. 

Ventilation. — Ventilation  is  a  preventive  measure  which  up[>e«r:<  i« 
he  of  greater  value  in  typhus  than  in  other  disease.  That  the  free 
admixture  and  circulation  of  fresh  air  in  the  sick-apartment  or  ward 
lessens  the  danger  of  contagion  is  admitted  by  all  writers.  I^bert  says 
he  found  it  an  excellent  plan,  even  during  the  severest  cold  of  wiitter. 
to  keep  the  windows  open  part  of  the  day  and  night;  he  adds  that  the 
patients  bear  cold  well  during  the  continuance  of  fever,  but  are  !ieii.<iitive 
to  it  later. 

When  epidemics  occur  in  the  summer  months  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
treat  the  patients  in  tents.  The  liability  of  attendants  contracting  the 
disease  under  these  conditions  is  distinctly  lessened. 

The  temperature  of  the  sick -apartments  should  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  65°  F.  The  floor  is  to  be  mopped  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and 
the  atmosphere  kept  free  from  dust. 

Mursing. — The  nursing  of  typhus  fever  is  of  great  importance  and 
requires  the  services  of  a  trained  person.  The  lK>dy  surface  should  be 
frequently  sponged  with  water  containing  a  httle  alcohol  or  with  a 
weak  carbolized  solution.  The  teeth  and  oral  cavity  require  careful 
attention  from  the  beginning;  mild  antiseptic  mouth  washes  should  be 
employed.  Diluted  Dobell's  solution,  boric  acid  water,  or  a  diluted 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  be  used.  The  cleansing  of  the  mouth  is  of 
particular  importance  when  the  patient  is  stuporous,  as  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  dry  and  covered  with  mucus  and  blood  crusts. 

Careful  attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  development  of  bed- 
sores. Fretpicnt  ablutions  of  parts  subjected  to  pressure  and  soiled 
by  excretions,  and  the  use  of  pads  or  pneumatic  cushions  to  relieve 
pressure,  will  accomplish  the  object  desired. 

Diet. — The  diet  is  the  same  as  that  prescribed  in  the  other  acute 
exanthemata.     During  the  intense  febrile  period  the  patient  will  desire 
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nothing  but  liquid  nourishment.  Milk  and  broths  may  be  given  every 
two  or  three  hours.  As  soon  as  the  patient  cares  for  soft  foods  he  may 
be  allowed  to  have  soft-boiled  eggs,  gelatin,  gruels,  milk-toast,  and  like 
foods.  As  the  disease  abates  and  the  appetite  increases,  a  gradual 
return  to  the  usual  dietary  may  be  begun.  For  the  relief  of  thirst 
lemonade  and  the  carbonated  waters  may  be  given.  The  diet  need 
not  be  as  rigid  as  in  typhoid  fever,  in  which  disease  the  presence  of 
intestinal  ulceration  necessitates  great  caution. 

Medical  Treatment. — Although  numerous  remedies  have  been 
advocated  from  time  to  time  for  their  beneficial  action  upon  typhus 
fever,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  know  of  no  drug  which  materially 
affects  the  course  of  the  disease.  When  the  specific  cause  of  typhus  is 
discovered  a  specific  cure  for  the  disease  may  be  forthcoming.  The 
most  approved  treatment  of  typhus  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  an  alle- 
viation of  the  symptoms  and  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  strength. 

Fever. — ^The  fever  in  typhus  often  reaches  a  great  height  and  calls  for 
measures  to  reduce  its  intensity.  Almost  exclusive  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  hydrotherapy  in  one  form  or  another.  In  the  milder  cases 
it  may  suflSce  to  employ  tepid  sponge  baths  several  times  a  day.  The 
application  of  an  ice-bag  or  Leiter's  coil  to  the  head  is  a  useful  supple- 
mentary measure.  When  sponge  baths  are  not  suflBcient  to  control 
the  pyrexia  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  wet  pack,  the  sheet  being  wrung 
out  of  tepid  or  cold  water  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  The 
continuous  tepid  or  warm  bath  will  be  found  to  control  the  temperature 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner;  the  patient  may  be  kept  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  longer  in  a  bath  the  temperature  of  which  is  maintained  between 
93°  and  98°  F.  When  the  graduated  bath  is  employed  the  water  is  at 
first  warm,  but  is  gradually  lowered  by  the  addition  of  cold  water  to 
75°  or  70° F. 

The  Brand  method  of  cold  bathing  so  extensively  adopted  in  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever  does  not  seem  to  have  been  systematically 
tried  in  typhus  fever,  although  its  main  features  are  referred  to  in 
favorable  terms  by  those  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  typhus.  With 
one  or  other  of  the  above  hydrotherapeutic  measures  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  control  excessive  fever.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
reduction  of  fever  by  these  measures  is  merely  one  of  the  objects  desired. 
Baths  exert  a  tonic  influence  upon  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
centres  and  allay  nervous  excitability. 

The  coal-tar  antipyretics  should  not  be  used  except  in  very  moderate 
doses.  W^hen  given  in  large  doses  or  over  a  long  period  of  time  they 
may  produce  serious  cardiac  depression.  Phenacetin,  antipyrin,  and 
lactophenin  are  among  the  most  eligible  of  these  preparations. 

NervooB  Symptoms. — Headache  is  commonly  so  persistent  and 
distressing  as  to  require  remedies  for  relief.  The  light  in  the  room 
should  be  kept  subdued  in  order  to  lessen  retinal  irritation.  An  ice-bag 
should  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  bromide  of  sodium,  phenacetin,  or 
antipyrin  administered.  When  these  remedies  fail  to  control  the 
cephalalgia  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  opium. 
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Insomnia. — Inability  to  sleep  b  a  bitter  eomplaint  of  typhus  patient 
during  the  early  days  of  the  disease.  It  Is  well  to  first  try  ihr  htmauir 
of  sodium  in  20-grain  doses,  repeated  once  or  twice  during  the  ni^L 

In  other  cases  chloral  appears  to  do  well,  but  should  not  be  used  in 
large  doses  for  fear  of  depressing  the  heart.  Ten  grains  may  be 
istered  in  the  evening,  and  followed  later  by  a  15-grain  do.se  if 
Where  .sleep  cannot  be  otherwise  obtained  it  is  pn>per  to  give  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphine.  The  emploj-ment  of  a  warm  or  lepid 
bnth  at  the  sleeping  hour  will  often  materially  aid  in  quieting  oenrcnis 
excitement  and  inducing  sleep. 

Delirium. — The  bromides,  chloral,  and  opium  mav  be  employed  to 
quiet  excessive  cerebral  activity.  The  best  result  in  nmny  cases  it 
obtained  by  an  ice-bag  to  the  head  and  a  prolonged  warm  bath,  or,  when 
the  temperature  is  very  high,  a  cold  bath  or  pack. 

Oonatipation. — In  the  constipation  which  usually  exbts  early  in  the 
disease  calomel  in  fractional  doses  may  be  given  or  a  mild  saline  may  be 
used.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  employing  opium  in  typhii.-<  l*  tbe 
aggravation  of  the  existing  constipation.  When  there  is  much  ftvrr 
a  cold,  high  enema  will  serve  a  double  purpose.  Vomiting,  when  present, 
may  be  controlled  by  pellets  of  ice,  carbonate<l  or  lime  water,  and 
temporary  nKitention  from  food.  The  late  diarrhnea  is  best  clterked 
by  bismuth  intenmlly,  ami  .starch-water  and  laudanum  encmaU- 
Meteori.sm  may,  when  mild,  be  relieved  by  laxatives,  and  turpentine 
intenmlly  and  externally.  Severe  gaseous  distention  occurrinR  late  a 
a  grove  symptom,  often  defying  all  treatment. 

Alcohol. — Alcohol  is  a  remedy  of  great  value  in  the  treattitenl  of 
typhus,  when  it  is  used  with  discrimination.  It  should  not  Iiecmplnyed 
as  a  routine,  but  rather  to  combat  special  symptoms.  Many  patients 
will  not  require  its  use  at  all.  Buchanan  says  that  alcohol  is  needed  in 
two  clas.ses  of  patients — those  who  cannot  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
nourishment,  and  those  habituated  to  the  use  of  stimulants.  He  enumer- 
ates the  special  indications  as  follows:  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  most 
serviceable  in  (1)  old  people;  (2)  in  cases  of  great  prostration  with  low 
delirium  and  coma;  (3)  where  the  pulse  is  very  compressible  and  the 
first  heart  .sound  feeble;  also  when  the  pulse  is  rapid  or  irregular;  (4) 
where  the  extremities  are  cold  and  the  surface  livid;  (5)  where  there 
is  mnch  congestion  of  the  lungs;  (6)  where  there  is  any  erysipelatous 
complication. 

It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  whiskey,  brandy,  or  wine,  or,  as  Cursch- 
mann  prefers,  in  Stokes'  cognac  mixture,  the  formula  of  which  is  as 
follow.s : 

K-rOKMCOpl.. 

Vllclll  ovi No,  1. 

When  the  piihr  liecomcs  compres.sible,  rapid,  or  irregular,  or  when 
the  first  hojirl  .sound  is  weak,  it  m.iy  Ih-  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
eanliac  stimulants  in  addition   (o  alcohol.     Stiychnine,  digitalb,  stro- 
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phanthus  and  caffeine  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Nitroglycerin 
and  camphor  dissolved  in  olive  oil  may  be  used  hypodermically  to  tide 
over  critical  moments. 

Pulmonary  and  renal  complications  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  these  conditions  arise  independently. 

In  conclusion  a  word  of  caution  should  be  uttered  concerning  the 
necessity  for  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  and  attendants 
to  prevent  suicidal  or  homicidal  attempts  during  maniacal  excitement. 


DIPHTHERIA. 


Definitioil. — Diphtheria  is  an  acute  infectious  diseaKe  charactrriTxxl 
by  the  producliou  of  a  fibrinous  exudate  or  false  membrane  on  certain 
parts  of  the  mucous  siirface  of  the  body.  The  regions  by  fur  aiiist 
commonly  involved  are  the  tonsils,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  the  soft 
palate,  the  uvula,  the  pharynx,  and  the  nares.  Not  infrequently  the 
disease  extends  into  the  larynx;  or  it  may  begin  there  primarily  and 
remain  limited  to  this  locality.  Except  at  the  onset,  or  when  there  u 
laryngeal  involvement,  febrile  reaction  is  not  a  prominent  symptom. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  specific  micro-organbm  and  ttegio.^  a.«  a 
local  affection,  but  liecomes  systemic  as  the  result  of  absorption  ol 
toxins  elaborated  by  the  specific  bacilH  and,  perhaps,  certain  a.<uociated 
bacteria.  In  severe  cases  the  toxiemia  may  be  extreme.  /Vftcr  the 
general  symptoms  have  disappeared,  paralysis  is  liable  to  follow.  This 
may  be  limited  to  a  few  muscles,  or  there  may  be  complete  ataxia. 

History. — Of  the  various  diseases  belonging  to  the  infectious  gmup. 
which  have  prevailetl  from  time  to  time  in  epidemic  form,  diphlhena 
is  Iwlieved  to  l>e  one  of  the  oldest.  Some  writers  have  sought  lo  prove 
that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  described  under  the 
name  of  Malum  ;^pyptiactim.  While  in  the  absence  of  sufKcienl 
literature  on  the  subject  this  cannot  be  determined  definitely,  yet  it  is 
true  that  Aretieus,  a  Greek  physician  of  Cappadocia,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  portrayed 
the  critical  features  of  this  malady  in  language  which  warrants  the 
belief  that  the  disease  he  described  was  diphtheria.  He  speaks  of  s 
thick,  white,  moist  material  which  forms  over  the  tonsils  and  spreads 
over  other  parts  of  the  mouth;  of  ulcers  which  appear  on  the  tonsib, 
and  which  may  be  superficial  and  benignant,  or  extensive,  putrid,  and 
malignant,  according  as  the  case  is  mild  or  severe.  In  malignant  cases 
the  fictor  from  the  mouth  is  loathsome.  Fluids  are  sometimes  regurgi- 
tated through  the  nose  in  the  effort  of  swallowing,  the  voice  b  husky, 
and  when  the  disease  extends  into  the  air  passages  death  speedily  results 
from  suffocation.  He  mentions  that  the  disease  is  most  common  among 
children.  Areta'us  believes  that  this  malady  originated  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  especially  in  Coele,  Syria;  hence  the  name  of  Malum  /Egyptiacum. 
It  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Ulcerations. 

During  the  fourth  century  a  disea,se  presenting  the  same  symptoms 
prevailed  in  epidemic  form  in  Rome,  and  was  described  by  Macrobius. 
From  this  time  forwanl  for  several  centuries  there  seems  to  be  a  paucity 
of  literature  upon  the  subject;  this  may  possibly  mean  that  there  was 
a  long  lapse  of  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease. 
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In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  epidemics  of 
a  disease  presenting  the  essential  characteristics  of  diphtheria  are  said 
to  have  prevailed  frequently,  and  often  with  great  virulence  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and 
Grermany.  The  affection  appeared  also  in  England,  and  was  described 
by  Fothergill,  Huxham,  and  others.  In  Spain  the  disease  was  known 
by  the  name  of  fregar  when  confined  to  the  fauces  or  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  but  when  it  appeared  in  the  larynx  and  caused  suffocation  it 
was  called  garotillo.  In  the  different  countries  in  which  the  disease 
appeared  it  was  described  by  the  physicians  under  various  names, 
such  as,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  cynanche  maligna,  cynanche 
contagiosa,  angina  maligna,  angina  gangrsenosa,  ulcerative  sore  throat, 
malignant  sore  throat,  morbus  suffocans  vel  strangulatorius,  epidemic 
croup,  etc. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  when  this  malady  made  its  appearance  in 
America.  In  1771,  Samuel  Bard,  of  New  York,  published  a  brochure 
entitled,  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Cure  of  the  Angina 
Suffocativa,  or  Sore  Throat  Distemper,  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  City  and  Colony.*'  In  this  article  a  clinical  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  a  disease  comparable  in  its  essential  features  to  diph- 
theria. It  prevailed  chiefly  among  children  under  ten  years,  and  was 
evidently  infectious.  Bard  says  the  disease  began  as  a  sore  throat, 
which,  upon  examination,  showed  that  the  tonsils  were  swollen  and 
inflamed,  and  presented  a  few  white  specks  which,  in  some  cases, 
increased  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  tonsils  ''with  one 
general  slough."  The  swelling  was  sometimes  so  great  as  to  interfere 
with  deglutition.  In  other  cases  there  was  diflBculty  of  breathing,  which 
was  often  of  so  great  a  degree  as  to  threaten  immediate  suffocation. 
In  his  brochure  Bard  speaks  of  an  article  previously  written  by 
Douglass,  of  Boston,  describing  a  new  epidemic  of  an  acute  throat 
affection  which  was  seen  in  that  city,  and  which  was  quite  similar  in 
its  clinical  manifestations  to  the  disease  which  later  appeared  in  New 
York  City. 

It  must  be  said  that  these  clinical  descriptions  by  the  earlier  writers 
were  not  very  exact,  and  that  doubtless  several  diseases  were  not  infre- 
quently included  in  the  same  category.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  some 
of  the  anginose  affections  other  than  diphtheria,  especially  scarlatina, 
were  not  always  differentiated.  Indeed,  Bard  speaks  of  "inflamed  and 
watery  eyes,  a  bloated  and  livid  countenance,  with  a  few  red  eruptions 
here  and  there  upon  the  face,"  as  being  among  the  earlier  symptoms  in 
many  of  the  cases  that  came  under  his  observation.  Likewise,  Douglass 
characterized  the  disease  he  described  as  ''An  Eruptive  Miliary  Fever, 
with  Angina  Ulcusculosia." 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  diphtheria  in  America,  literature  shows 
that  the  peculiar  form  of  sore  throat  described  by  Douglass  was  seen 
about  1735  in  certain  inland  towns  in  New  England,  and  gradually 
spread  westward,  reaching  the  locality  of  the  Hudson  River  two  years 
later.    The  disease  prevailed  more  particularly  in  towns  to  which  people 
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resortetl  for  trade,  and  was  spread  by  means  of  conimerciBl  intercoune 
and  travel.  In  New  York  an  epidemic  was  noted  by  Father  MUldletim 
in  1752.  After  Bard's  description  of  the  disease  in  1771  very  litilr 
seems  to  have  been  said  about  its  presence  in  New  York  iiiiiil  lH2ft. 
From  1855  to  ISoS  it  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  esp«-»l]j-ia 
Albany,  with  great  malignancy. 

In  ISSti  Dr.  J.  V.  Fourgeand  published  a  monograph  on  a  trrnl)lr 
ep  demic  of  sore  throat  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco  and  other 
towns  of  California. 

An  epidemic  of  a  similar  affection  occurred  in  Philadelphia  as  early 
as  1809.  Again  in  1S31  another  epidemic  prevailed.  The  reewrd*  of 
the  Health  Office  of  Philadelphia.  Iiowever,  do  not  show  that  any 
deaths  occurred  in  this  city  from  "diphtheria"  until  1860,  during 
which  year  the  number  reached  307.  From  the  preceding  bistoriraj 
facts  it  is  quite  evident  that  diphtheria  was  not  a  newly  imporie'l  dbe-Me 
in  Philadelphia  in  ISBO,  but  that  it  previously  prevailed  under  other 
names. 

The  earliest  accurate  okservaiions  on  the  clinical  manife-itaticms  of 
diphtheria  were  made  by  Bretonneau,  of  Tours,  in  1S21,  when  lie 
presented  his  first  celebrated  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  French  Acad«  nik 
de  M^ecine.  This  paper,  it  is  saiil,  was  not  published  until  lS2ft. 
The  name  he  suggested  for  the  disease  was  Le  DiphthMle,  or  Diphtber> 
itis.  He  gave  it  this  name  because  of  its  essential  characteristic,  namely, 
the  formation  of  a  false  membrane.  Subsequently  the  name  diphtheria 
was  propased  by  Trousseau.  Thb  title,  as  Flint  suggesLt.  has  tl»e 
negative  merit  of  not  involving  any  hypothesU  as  to  the  pathology-  of 

the  affection.     Bretonneau,  however,  believed   that  the  menihi^i: - 

exudate  itself  constituted  the  pathological  criterion  for  the  disease;  that 
an  inflammation  without  an  exudation  is  not  a  diphtheritis,  neither  is 
an  inflammation  with  an  exudation  when  it  is  not  infectious.  In  other 
words,  he  not  only  regarded  the  exudate  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
disease,  but  also  as  constituting  the  only  source  of  the  infection.  He 
believed  the  contagium  spread,  not  through  the  atmosphere,  but  by 
inoculation,  as  it  were,  resulting  from  particles  of  the  exudate,  either 
in  a  fluid  or  dust-like  state,  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  moist 
mucous  membrane. 

Bretonneau's  observations,  which  were  quite  extensive,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  membranous  croup  and  diphtheria  were  identical  affec- 
tions; the  only  difference  being  that  in  croup  the  disease  process  extended 
into  the  larynx  and  trachea.  He  at  first  fell  into  the  error  of  regarding 
diphtheria  as  wholly  a  local  disease,  but  later  frankly  admitted  that 
systemic  poisoning  was  an  essential  pathological  condition.  Angina 
gangrsenosa,  he  declare<!,  is  in  no  way  related  to  this  affection. 

Trousseau  with  his  acute  power  of  clinical  observation  directed 
attention  to  the  difference  between  diphtheria  and  some  of  the  throat 
affections,  especially  scarlatina,  with  which  it  was  often  confounded, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  danger  of  this  disease  from  its  liability  to  extend 
into  the  air  passages.     The  fact  that  death  not  infrequently  resulted 
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at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  from  an  adynamic  condition  was 
observed  by  him  and  especially  commented  upon.  He  is  credited  with 
rendering  valuable  assistance  to  Bretonneau  in  establishing  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy  for  the  relief  of  membranous  croup;  even  the  indications 
given  by  him  for  its  adoption  would  still  serve  as  a  useful  guide  for  us 
at  the  present  day. 

Recognizing  that  the  disease  was  primarily  local,  Bouchut  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  hypertrophied  tonsils  when  covered  with  an 
exudate,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  membrane  from  extending 
downward  into  the  larynx  and  trachea.  He  was  the  first  to  practise 
"tubage"  of  the  larynx  for  relief  of  the  stenosis  caused  by  membranous 
croup. 

This  procedure,  however,  was  condemned  and  fell  into  disuse  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when,  in  1880,  it  was  revived  and  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  O'Dwyer,  of  New  York.  Intubation  is 
now  almost  universally  regarded  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary  in  the 
treatment  of  membranous  croup. 

After  Bretonneau's  publication  appeared  diphtheria  was  recognized 
and  described  by  the  physicians  of  every  civilized  country,  and  there 
soon  developed  a  wealth  of  literature  upon  the  subject.  Many  excellent 
works  were  published  by  French,  German,  and  English  writers.  There 
were,  however,  some  conflicting  notions  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Some  maintained  that  it  began  as  a  general  systemic  infection, 
entirely  independent  of  any  previously  existing  local  affection.  In  other 
words,  the  exudate  was  regarded  as  a  local  expression  of  a  constitutional 
disease,  manifesting  itself  by  preference  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces,  just  as  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever  does  upon  the  skin.  This 
view  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  ablest  writers,  and  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge  is  regarded  as  untenable. 

The  question  about  which  there  was  perhaps  the  greatest  difference  of 
opinion  was  whether  diphtheria  and  membranous  croup  were  identical 
affections,  or  whether  they  constituted  two  distinct  morbid  processes. 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  physicians  of  the  present  day  are  not  yet 
entirely  agreed  on  this  question.  Bretonneau,  Wagner,  and  many  others 
contended  that  no  clinical  or  pathological  distinction  between  these 
diseases  could  be  made,  while  Virchow  threw  the  weight  of  his  authority 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  (juestion.  This  distinguished  pathologist 
sought  to  establish  an  anatomopathological  distinction.  He  believed  he 
had  succeeded  in  showing  that  in  the  croupous  form  of  inflammation 
the  exudation  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  a  sound  mucosa,  while 
in  diphtheritic  inflammation  the  exudation  takes  place  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  mucosa  as  well  as  upon  its  surface,  and  that  this  mem- 
brane undergoes  interstitial  necrosis  from  want  of  nourishment  caused 
by  compression  of  the  bloodvessels.  This  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
membranous  croup  and  diphtheria  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  the 
leading  clinicians  and  pathologists  now  admit  their  specific  identity. 

The  consideration  of  diphtheria  has  assumed  a  new  phase  since 
bacteriology  has  become  so  important  a  hand-maiden  to  the  clinician. 
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The  study  of  micro-organisms  in  their  relation  to  this  itiseasr  date 
back  over  a  period  of  many  years,  even  more  than  a  (jiiarter  of  a  centurr. 
In  186S,  Oertel.  together  with  Buhl  and  Hueter,  dist-overetl  luictera 
in  the  false  membrane,  the  Mood,  and  in  certain  tUsnes  of  patiraU, 
which  he  believed  sustained  a  causal  relation  to  the  disease.  He 
described  these  organisms  as  presenting  various  forms,  such  as  spheriral, 
rod-like,  and  corkscrew-shapetl.  They  were  also  demonstrated  by 
von  Recklinghausen,  Nassiloff,  Waldeyer,  Klebs,  Eberth.  HeiberE.  and 
others.  While  these  investigators  were  evidently  working;  aloti|;  tbe 
right  lines,  and  may  have  seen  the  specific  bacillus,  yet  they  failed  to 
differentiate  it  from  its  associates. 

The  credit  of  discovering  the  true  bacillus  of  diphtheria  belongs  to 
Klebs,  of  Zurich.  It  is  generally  stated  that  this  discoverj'  was  made 
in  1883,  but  I-ennox  Browne  makes  the  following  statement  in  refepeiirr 
thereto;  "Professors  Hamilton  and  Sternberg  have  drawn  attention  to 
its  discovery  by  tbe  same  oKserver  (Kleb.=i),  and  to  publication  of  the 
fact  at  a  congress  held  at  Wiesbatien  so  far  back  as  the  year  ISTo. 
The  circumstance  appears  to  have  attracted  but  little  attention,  notwilli- 
standing  that  on  examination  of  the  original  reference  it  is  found  thai 
Klebs  had  announced  at  this  date  that  he  had  not  only  delected  the 
bacillus,  but  that  he  had  also  made  an  effort  to  cultivate  it,  and,  ms  far 
as  one  can  judge,  successfully.  To  Klebs,  therefore,  the  credit  of  bavini; 
discovered  this  organism  is  undoubtedly  due.  But  since  he  nv\t* 
definitely  announcef!  that  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  pure  cultures  of  it, 
it  must  be  said  that  he  failed  in  establishing  its  causal  relatiim.thip  to 
the  disease." 

This  relationship  was  later  e,stal.li^lle(^  in  ]s*<l  by  Li»-fiWr,  who 
succeeded  not  only  in  obtaining  pure  cultures  of  the  bacillus,  but  also 
in  proving  its  specific  character  by  communicating  diphtheria  to  guinea* 
pigs  and  birds  by  inoculating  them  with  this  organism.  Hence,  through 
the  combined  labor  of  these  two  investigators,  in  discovering  and 
establishing  the  specificity  of  this  micro-organism,  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Klebs-LoefBer  bacillus.  This  discovery  has  had  the  eflect  of 
settling  the  long  and  often  animated  controversy  as  to  whether  diph- 
theria is  primarily  a  constitutional  or  local  affection  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  and  has  placed  the  study  of  the  disease  on  a  scientific  basb. 

THE  ETIOLOOT  OF   DIPHTHEBU. 

In  considering  the  causation  of  diphtheria  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge  it  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  give  simply  a  description 
of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacilli  and  the  associated  bacteria,  with  an  explana- 
tion of  their  causative  relation  to  the  local  and  systemic  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease.  This  is  the  course  pursued  by  many  writers  of 
the  present  day.  But  while  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  etiology  of  diphtheria  without  carefully  describing  its  bac- 
teriology, yet  for  a  comprehensive  imderstanding  of  the  subject  it  is 
necessary  also  to  consider  the  pre<lisposing  causes  as  well  as  the  means 
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by  which  the  disease  may  be  disseminated,  and  the  conditions  favorable 
for  its  spread. 

The  disease  is  contagious.  While  sporadic  cases  may  be  met  with,  yet 
when  it  once  obtains  a  foothold  in  a  community  it  is  particularly  prone 
to  assume  an  epidemic  character.  The  evidence  of  its  infectiousness 
is  very  conclusive.  When  diphtheria  appears  in  a  family  it  frequently 
attacks  many  members  in  succession.  The  fact  that  some  members  of 
the  family  often  escape  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  contagious,  for  this 
not  infrequently  happens  with  scarlet  fever,  the  contagiousness  of  which 
no  one  doubts.  In  regard  to  such  instances  it  may  be  said  that  ever  so 
little  positive  evidence  outweighs  any  number  of  negative  facts.  Further 
evidence  of  its  contagious  nature  is  found  in  the  fact  that  physicians  and 
nurses  in  attendance  upon  cases  very  frequently  contract  the  disease. 
In  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  most  of  the  resident  physicians 
who  have  worked  in  the  diphtheria  wards  have  suffered  from  the  disease 
in  variable  degrees  of  severity.  In  one  instance  the  attack  was  so  severe 
that  death  resulted  at  an  early  stage.  The  majority  of  the  nurses  have 
shown  symptoms  more  or  less  marked  soon  after  beginning  work 
in  the  wards.  It  is  not  unusual  for  physicians  and  nurses  who  have 
been  in  attendance  upon  cases  in  private  practice  to  be  admitted  to  the 
hospital  suffering  from  the  disease. 

Not  infrequently  diphtheria  has  been  communicated  by  direct  contact 
with  detached  pieces  of  exudate  or  the  secretions  from  the  throat  and 
nose  of  patients.  We  have  known  nurses  to  show  symptoms  of  the 
disease  within  forty-eight  hours  after  having  had  coughed  into  their 
faces  some  of  the  infectious  material  from  the  throats  of  patients.  We 
have  likewise  known  infection  to  result  from  kissing.  More  than  one 
physician  has  fallen  a  victim  to  diphtheria  through  his  zealous  efforts 
to  save  the  life  of  a  patient  by  clearing  out  an  obstructed  tube  after 
tracheotomy  by  suction,  or  by  trying  to  inflate  the  lungs  after  the  oper- 
ation by  blowing  his  own  breath  into  them  through  a  tube.  Oertel  says : 
"In  this  way  Otto  Weber,  Seehusen,  Valleux,  Blache,  Cillite,  fell 
sacrifices  to  their  professional  devotion.  Dr.  Wiessbauer,  of  Munich,  lost 
his  child,  who  had  a  short  t'me  previous  to  its  death  unfortunately  gotten 
hold  of  a  cannula  and  put  it  in  its  mouth,  the  cannula  having  just  been 
removed  from  a  patient  sick  with  diphtheria."  Still  further  evidence 
that  the  disease  is  infectious  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  com- 
municated to  some  of  the  lower  animals  experimentally  by  inoculation. 

It  is  well  known  that  diphtheria,  like  all  contagious  diseases,  some- 
times occurs  sporadically,  at  other  times  endemically,  and  then  again 
epidemically.  In  attempting  to  explain  these  circumstances  one  must 
take  into  consideration  not  alone  the  causa  causans,  or  the  specific  germ 
of  the  malady,  but  also  the  causa  efficiens,  or  that  which  determines  the 
occurrence  of  widespread  epidemics.  In  studying  the  latter  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enquire  into  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  each  particular  locality 
where  the  disease  prevails,  and  into  all  conditions  which  may  influence 
individual  receptivity  to  the  infection,  such  as  climate,  domestic  environ- 
ment, age,  sex,  rainfall,  season,  etc. 
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Geographical  Distribution.— No  country  can  hf  said  to  be  afisolulrlj 
exempt  from  diphtheria,  atlhougli  it  prevails  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  some  places  than  in  others.  The  disease  has  invaded  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  it  has  occurred  in  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
each.  Altitude  seems  to  exert  but  little  influence  over  its  spread,  as  il 
has  been  found  in  both  high  and  low-lying  countries.  Acwirding  to 
statistics  of  the  United  States,  however,  it  has  caused  the  prealwl 
proportion  of  deaths  in  the  Southern  Central  Appalachian  region,  the 
Central  Appalachian  reigon.  and  the  region  of  the  Weslem  pUlna; 
while  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  least  in  the  South  Atlantic  coaM 
region  and  the  Gulf  coast  region. 

The  disease  occurs  in  the  higher  degrees  of  latitude;  but  of  all  localities 
it  is  most  common  in  the  temperate  zone  and  that  part  of  the  frigid  zone 
immediately  adjacent  thereto,  and  least  common  in  the  tropics.  The 
recorrls  of  India  show  that  it  ia  rare  in  the  tropical  climate  of  that 
country;  nor  does  it  thrive  anywhere  in  the  tropical  parts  of  ^m. 
It  is  also  rare  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Conditions  of  the  Soil. — Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  the  soil 
certain  influence  over  the  propagation  of  the  disease.  It  was  s  cotnmaa' 
impression  among  the  older  writers,  and,  indeed,  some  of  (he  more 
modern  still  hold  to  the  opinion,  that  low,  damp  soil,  such  as  is  found 
in  marshy  regions  with  l>ad  drainage,  especially  near  riwrs  which 
frequently  overflow  their  banks  and  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
vegetable  matter  undergoing  decomposition,  favors  the  development  of 
diphtheria;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  high,  dry  soil,  or  a  soil  composed 
largely  of  dry  sand  has  been  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  .\t  least,  some  obsen-ers  claim  that  it  appears  less 
frequently  and  is  less  likely  to  be  disseminated  in  localities  characterised 
by  the  latter  geological  conditions. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  for  the  production  and  propagation  of 
diphtheria  the  presence  of  the  specific  micro-organism  must  be  regarded 
as  a  sine  qua  non,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  organisms  may 
thrive  under  certain  conditions  and  perish  under  others.  Whether  soil 
in  any  of  its  forms  exerts  any  such  influence  one  way  or  the  other  is 
uncertain.  .\t  times  it  does  appear  as  though  such  an  influence  was 
especially  marked,  yet  statistics  show  that  the  disease  has  occurred 
and  even  prevailed  in  epidemic  form  in  districts  where  the  local  con- 
ditions were  regarded  as  unfavorable  for  its  spread. 

According  to  I-ennox  Browne,  epidemics  of  diphtheria  in  England 
"have  been  very  catholic  in  their  di.stribut  ion  from  both  the  geographical 
and  the  geological  aspect."  But  an  interesting  table  compiled  by  him 
.seems  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  disease  has  a  decided  preference 
for  a  clayey  soil.  This  table  bears  out  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thome  Thome, 
whom  he  quotes  as  saying  that  "where  a  surface  soil  is,  by  reason  of  its 
physical  constitution  and  topographical  relations,  such  as  to  facilitate 
the  retention  of  moisture  and  of  organic  refuse,  and  where  a  site  of  thb 
character  is,  in  addition,  exposed  to  the  Influence  of  cold  and  wet  winds, 
there  you  have  conditions  which  tend  to  the  fostering  and  fatality  of 
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diphtheria,  and  also  go  to  determine  the  specific  quality  of  local  sore 
throat."  The  marked  predilection  of  the  disease  for  wet,  clayey  soils  has 
been  conmiented  upon  by  many  writers,  some  of  whom  have  pointed  out 
that  diphtheria  is  not  only  more  common  but  more  fatal  in  localities 
with  wet  and  retentive  soils  than  in  those  with  dry  and  pervious  ground 
conditions. 

Evidence  could  be  cited  tending  to  show  that  the  disease  is  fostered 
by  decomposing  heaps  of  manure  and  vegetable  refuse,  such  as  are 
found  about  stables  where  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  animals  are  kept. 
Outbreaks  of  diphtheria  have  been  reported  where  this  condition 
existed  in  close  proximity  to  dwelling-houses.  The  drainage  from 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter  imparts  to  the  soil  a  serious 
contamination.  The  digging  up  of  old  drains,  especially  those  connected 
with  dwelling-houses,  has  been  followed  more  than  once  by  an  outbreak 
of  diphtheria.  Surely  the  upturning  of  soil  thus  polluted  is  a  fertile 
source  of  diphtheroid  sore  throats,  or  pseudodiphtheria,  if  not  of  the 
true  disease  itself.  At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  emanations 
from  such  a  source  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  precipitate  an  attack 
when  the  diphtherial  entity  is  present. 

Rainfall. — ^The  question  as  to  whether  the  annual  amount  of  rainfall 
exerts  any  influence  over  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  or  its  mortality 
has  not  been  positively  determined.  Statistics  have  been  cited  to  prove 
both  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  question,  and  are,  therefore, 
conflicting.  After  fully  considering  the  evidence  at  hand  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  with  most  writers  that  rainfall  is  not  a  very  important  factor 
in  determining  the  diffusion  of  the  disease. 

Season. — Diphtheria  is  undoubtedly  much  more  prevalent  during 
the  cold-weather  months  than  during  the  summer.  This  is  shown  very 
clearly  by  the  statistics  of  all  countries  where  the  disease  prevails,  and 
is  made  especially  clear  in  the  last  census  report  on  vital  statistics  of 
the  United  States.  While  the  returns  of  deaths  in  this  report  are,  for 
obvious  reasons,  incomplete,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  complete  for 
comparative  purposes.  Of  course,  the  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria 
is  not  given,  but  the  number  of  deaths  by  months  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  index  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  for  the  same  periods. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  United  States  the  deaths  by  months 
from  diphtheria  in  the  census  year  1900: 

Months.  Deathfi. 

January 1846 

February 1496 

March 1411 

April 115« 

May 1081 

June 795 

This  table  indicates  that  diphtheria  (including  croup)  is  most  prev- 
alent in  the  United  States  during  the  nine  months  beginning  with 
September  and  ending  with  May,  and  least  prevalent  during  the  summer 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  The  three  months  showing  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  are  November,  December,  and  January. 


Months. 

Deaths. 

July  .... 

.      827 

August 

.      898 

September 

.    1303 

October     . 

.    1739 

November 

.        .    1912 

December 

.    1904 
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By  dividing  the  year  into  quarters,  representing  the  four  scMonSf  Mt 
find  the  number  of  deaths  for  each  season  to  be  as  follows:  i^itisg, 
3648;  summer,  2510;  autumn,  4954;  winter,  5246.  The  winter  moDlhs, 
and  especially  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  show  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  deaths. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  admissions  by  months  of  diphtheria 
patients  into  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  during  Ibe  lul 
decade : 
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This  table  also  shows  that  the  disease  was  most  prevalent  during 
the  months  of  Noveml>er,  December,  and  January,  and  least  prevalent 
during  the  three  summer  months.  Considering  the  table  as  a  wliole, 
the  total  number  of  cases  in  each  of  the  four  seasons  is  as  follows; 
spring.  1S16S;  summer,  1937;  autumn,  2560;  winter,  3513. 

It  will  l)e  noticed  here  that  the  autumn  and  winter  months  furnished 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  cases.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
observation  "f  nianv  wriicr-i.  Xeivsholrne  .sjijs:  "lHjilitheria  is  most 
prevalent  In  autumn  and  in  the  early  winter  months,  when  the  opti- 
mum temperature  and  the  optimum  degree  of  humidity  of  the  soil  are 
rapidly  disappearing  or  have  departed.  It  is  also  most  prevalent  after 
the  wet  weather,  occurring  in  or  immediately  following  exceptionally  dn- 
years.  Both  these  conditions  tend  to  raise  the  ground  water  and  to 
drive  out  any  pathogenic  micro-organisms  from  the  soil." 

The  greater  prevalence  of  diphtheria  during  the  cold-weather  months 
can  be  rationally  explained,  we  believe,  by  the  well-known  observations 
that  the  fauces  and  upper  air  passages  are  then  much  more  liable  to 
iUtacks  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  thus  affording  an  increased  suscepti- 
bility to  the  disease,  and  that  the  sanitary  surroundings  in  schools  and 
dwelling-houses  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  apt  to  be  at  their  worst. 

Domestic  Environment.— I' nder  this  head  might  be  include*!  the 
unsanitary-  conditions  of  liomestic  life,  such  as  result  from  the  crowding 
together  of  a  large  number  of  people  into  tenement  houses,  narrow 
streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  where,  besides  the  crowding,  the  drainage 
is  bad,  and  the  air  almost  necessarily  impregnated  with  animal  emana- 
tions and  all  kinds  of  foul  odors.  Surroundings  of  this  nature  are  sure 
to  prejudice  health  and  exert  a  definite  influence  in  determining  an 
outbreak  of  iliphtheria  and  favoring  its  spread.    It  Is  a  matter  of  c 
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observation  in  all  large  cities  where  this  disease  is  endemic  that  the 
inhabitants  of  such  localities  sufiFer  to  the  greatest  extent.  While  persons 
who  live  under  more  favorable  circumstances  are  not  spared,  yet  the 
transmission  of  the  infection  is  particularly  favored  by  poverty  and 
uncleanliness. 

Not  alone  do  overcrowded  conditions  of  dwelling-houses  favor  the 
propagation  of  diphtheria,  but  in  all  congested  institutions,  especially 
those  for  the  care  of  children,  in  factories,  schools,  barracks,  and,  in 
short,  wherever  there  is  a  large  aggregation  of  persons  living  under 
unhygienic  environments,  there  the  disease  is  wont  to  break  out  and 
assume  an  epidemic  form.  But,  as  already  stated,  more  favorable 
modes  of  living  do  not  ensure  safety  against  the  ravages  of  the  malady. 
Oertel  very  truly  says:  "Robust  children  who  enjoy  the  best  of  care 
and  nourishment  are  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  disease,  although  the 
number  of  such  cases  does  not  reach  that  attained  in  other  classes,  in 
which  poverty  and  uncleanliness  favor  the  spreading  of  the  pestilence." 
Even  the  rich  and  cultivated  dwellings,  under  the  most  modem  sanitary 
improvements  of  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage,  and  the  like,  have 
furnished  a  fair  quota  of  victims  to  this  fell  destroyer  of  human  life. 
This  shows  that  the  specific  organism  of  diphtheria  is  no  respecter  of 
persons;  nevertheless,  certain  environments  or  conditions  of  life  exert 
a  very  potent  influence  over  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Dissemination  of  the  Infection. — ^The  infection  of  diphtheria  is 
commonly  communicated  through  direct  exposure  to  a  person  suffering 
from  the  disease.  The  dust  from  a  sick-room,  contaminated  with 
particles  of  dried  secretions  from  the  throat  and  nose  of  a  patient,  may 
serve  to  convey  the  infection  for  a  short  distance  through  the  agency 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  well  members  of  a  family  in  which  the  disease 
exists  often  unwittingly  carry  the  contagium  to  others.  It  is  frequently 
disseminated,  especially  where  no  attention  is  given  to  disinfection,  by 
means  of  infected  articles,  such  as  clothing,  bedding,  towels,  handker- 
chiefs, carpets,  drapery,  upholstery,  books,  toys,  and  the  like.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  physicians  and  nurses  are  sometimes  the  agencies  of 
transmitting  the  infection.  Even  pet  animals  may  play  a  part  in  this 
baneful  work. 

Doubtless  the  disease  is  often  spread  by  exceedingly  mild  cases — so 
mild,  indeed,  that  the  symptoms  are  not  correctly  interpreted.  Of 
course  no  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  movements  of  persons  thus 
mildly  aflBlicted.  Adults  continue  at  their  daily  vocation,  and  children 
go  to  school  as  usual.  Such  cases  are  constantly  met  with,  especially 
in  large  cities  where  diphtheria  is  endemic.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
cases  of  chronic  rhinitis  are  really  of  a  diphtheritic  nature,  inasmuch  as 
the  Klebs-Loefiler  bacilli  are  sometimes  found  in  this  disease.  When 
this  condition  exists,  it  is  frequently  not  recognized,  and  therefore  no 
restrictions  are  enforced,  nor  even  any  precautionary  measures  advised. 
Really,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  mild  and  unrecognized  cases  of 
diphtheria  are  not  much  more  often  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease  than  the  severe  cases,  for  the  latter  are  usually  surrounded  with 
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the  proper  sanitary  measures,  such  as  isolatioo,  r]isiR?ectioa.  i 
like.  Yet  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  after  recovery  from  > 
well-marked  attack  patients  not  infrequently  leave  their  homes  and 
associate  with  (he  public  before  their  throats  are  free  from  the  bttcilli. 
Experience  shows  that  these  organisms  sometimes  remain  in  the  nose  sod 
throat  in  a  virulent  form  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  at  tinie-i  much  knifiCT, 
after  the  clinical  svmptoms  have  (tisappeare<l.  Then  again,  it  b  not 
impossible  tor  the  disease  to  be  spread  by  well  persons  in  whose  thrmu 
the  bacilli  are  present.  It  has  b^n  estimated,  by  an  able  obseri-er,  tl»t 
these  organisms  may  lie  found  in  the  throats  of  about  2  per  i-eiit.  of  all 
well  persons. 

^filk  has  been  charged  with  spreading  diphtheria.  In  order  that  il 
should  play  thb  role  the  infection  must  be  introduced  through  outside 
contamination.  Once  introduced,  bacilli  will  find  in  milk  a  good 
culture  medium  in  which  to  grow  and  multiply.  In  the  reports  of  the 
majority  of  epidemics  which  were  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
milk  supply,  it  is  stated  that  either  diphtheria  prevailed  at  th**  dairioi 
or  the  milk  cans  were  washed  with  contaminated  water,  in  «onie 
instances  it  is  said  the  cows  showed  on  their  teats  and  udders  inflam- 
matory conditions. 

After  carefully  studying  a  number  of  reports  on  epidemics  alleged 
to  have  originated  from  infected  milk,  we  feel  obliged  to  say  that  tbe 
contention  ls  supported  only  by  very  strong  presumption  that  the  milk 
was  at  fault.  There  Ls  no  evidence  that  amounts  to  abstdute  prouf. 
So  far  as  we  know  the  Klebs-I,oeffler  bacilli  have  never  l>een  found  in 
any  of  the  suspected  milk.  A  few  years  ago  the  Board  <>t  Hrallb  of 
Philadelphia  collected  samples  of  milk  from  sixty-two  houses  in  whirli 
diphtheria  prevailed  and  subjected  them  to  careful  bacteriological 
examination,  but  the  result  in  every  instance  was  negative.  In  this 
connection  it  might  be  well  to  add,  on  the  authority  of  I#nnox  Browne, 
"that  the  bacillus  when  grown  in  milk  loses  many  of  its  chief  character- 
istics, or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  it  assumes  others 
peculiar  to  its  culture  medium.  It  probably  undergoes  degenerative 
changes  with  rapidity;  possibly  these  are  due  to  the  presence  of  lactic 
acid." 

Schools  are  commonly  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  the  spread 
of  diphtheria.  It  is  a  matter  of  obsen'ation  in  large  cities  where  the 
disease  is  constantly  present  that  the  number  of  cases  increases  soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  autumn,  and  that  the  number  is 
smallest  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  rules  created  and  enforced 
by  health  authorities,  excluding  from  school  all  children  suffering  from 
sore  throats,  and  all  those  from  families  in  which  diphtheria  exists, 
have  done  much  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  disease.  But  in  spite  of  this 
wise  sanitary  measure  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  children  attend 
school  while  suffering  from  mild  and  unrecognized  forms  of  diphtheria, 
or,  at  least,  in  whose  throats  virulent  bacilli  are  present.  Outbreaks  of 
the  disease  in  certain  districts  may  often  be  explained  in  this  way. 

On  the  contrarj',  efforts  have  i>een  made  to  show  that  congregation  in 
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schools  is  not  a  common  cause  of  epidemics.  In  support  of  this  negative 
view  )t  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  is  by 
far  the  greatest  among  children  under  five  years,  who  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  school  age.  It  has  been  stated  also  that  there  frequently 
is  a  great  increase  of  its  prevalence  in  schools  immediately  after  a 
holiday  recess.  The  latter  statement  is  undoubtedly  true  of  boarding 
schools  and  kindred  institutions;  but  when  diphtheria  breaks  out  in 
such  a  school  it  is  apt  to  cause  not  only  a  local  epidemic,  but  so  great 
alarm  among  the  pupils  as  to  occasion  a  stampede,  and  thus  the  disease 
is  often  widely  disseminated.  When  the  infection  is  introduced  into  a 
family  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  younger  children — those  who  have 
not  yet  attained  to  the  school  age — ^should  be  the  principal  sufferers. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  greatest  mortality  is  found  to  be  among 
children  under  five  years  does  not  invalidate  the  view  that  schools 
operate  as  an  important  factor  in  spreading  diphtheria. 

While  writing  these  lines  a  late  issue  of  American  Medicine  comes  to 
hand  containing  this  paragraph :  "  Diphtheria  of  a  somewhat  malignant 
type  is  reported  to  be  raging  in  Milton,  Mass.  The  disease  first  appeared 
among  the  pupils  of  one  of  the  public  schools,  and  afterward  spread  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  school  was  ordered  to  be  closed.  At  thb  time 
there  were  28  cases  in  the  immediate  neighborhood." 

Like  all  infectious  diseases,  diphtheria  is  most  rapidly  disseminated 
in  countries  and  localities  where  there  is  the  freest  personal  inter- 
communication. Hence,  it  is  by  far  more  common  in  urban  than  in 
rural  communities.  After  having  illustrated  this  fact  in  diagranunatic 
form,  Newsholme  says:  "The  whole  of  Michigan,  which  has  a  large 
proportion  of  rural  population,  has  much  less  diphtheria  than  the 
neighboring  city  of  Chicago;  the  whole  of  Massachusetts  has  less 
diphtheria  than  Boston  or  New  York;  the  whole  of  England  less  than 
London;  the  whole  of  Japan  less  than  its  great  towns;  the  whole  of 
South  Australia  less  than  Adelaide." 

Oonstitutional  Predisposition.— The  presence  of  catarrhal  affections 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat  seems  to  increase  the 
liability  to  diphtherial  infection.  Children  who  suffer  from  adenoid 
growths  in  the  pharynx,  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nasopharyngeal 
region,  and  from  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  are  regarded  as  being 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  infection.  When  these  conditions  exist 
together  they  usually  cause  what  is  known  as  mouth-breathing,  by 
which  act  the  air,  instead  of  being  warmed  and  filtered  by  passing 
through  the  nares,  goes  direct  to  the  fauces  cold  and  irritating,  and, 
perhaps,  laden  with  germs.  Lennox  Browne  writes:  "My  personal 
experience  leads  me  to  say  that  diphtheria  hardly  ever,  if  ever,  occurs 
in  a  child  under  seven  years  of  age  who  is  not  the  subject  of  one  or 
other  of  these  forms  of  glandular  overgrowth.  It  appears  needless  to 
enforce  their  tendency  to  abrogate  the  hygienic  function  of  the  nose  as 
the  first  avenue  of  respiration  and  to  induce  the  marked  deficiency  in 
vitality  and  resisting  power  to  contagion  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
such  children." 
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Everyone  knows  tbat  the  first  evidence  of  diphtheria  is 
seen  on  the  tonsils.  It  woulii,  therefore,  appear  that  these  glandukr 
organs  were  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  bo<fy  for  attack  by  llw 
Klebs-Loeffler  bacilli.  The  peculiar  anatomical  structure  of  the  lonii!, 
having  on  their  exposed  surface  deep  crypts  or  lacunip  into  which  tfe 
organisms  may  lodge  and  multiply,  affords  a  verj'  probable  t-xplsnttioa 
why  they  are  so  often  the  seat  of  the  disease  process.  Wten  tlxw 
glands  are  inflamed  and  swollen  the  lacunse  become  deeper  uid  tbe 
mucous  covering  so  delicate  thai  they  have  been  not  inaptly  computd 
by  Vircbow  to  open  wound.';.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  .see  how  thi.*  conditioa 
may  increase  susceptibility  to  diphtheria. 

Certain  other  diseases  with  anginose  manifestations  also  funtisfa  • 
marked  predisposition  to  diphtheria.  Of  these  we  would  meniioa 
particularly  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  The  frequency  with  which  the 
Klebs-I.oeffler  bacilli  are  found  in  the  throats  of  scarlet-fever  patientt 
b  really  astonishing;  according  to  our  experience  at  the  MuniciptI 
Hospital  they  are  present  in  10  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent,  of  all  csl*«. 
Indeed,  they  are  often  found  when  the  clinical  conditions  Wfjuld  not- 
suggest  the  existence  of  diphtheria.  These  two  diseases,  however,  sol 
infrequently  coexist,  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  each  appearing  at  thr 
same  time.  But  symptoms  of  diphtheria  may  develop  during  the  coune 
of  scarlet  fever  or  during  conva'escence. 

As  might  be  expected  from  what  has  already  been  »aid,  the  catarriial 
affection  of  the  fauces  and  upper  air  passage  incident  to  measles  rendcn 
the  individual  very  responsive  to  the  action  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 
Membranous  croup  associated  with  measles  is  by  no  means  an  inflfr 
qiient  occurrence,  and,  moreover,  is  exceedingly  fatal,  l^'hen  me&sles 
prevails  in  Philadelphia  we  liave  numerous  applications  for  the  a4liiti£- 
sion  to  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  cases  complicated  with  membranous 
laryngitis.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  true  type  of  diphtheria,  but 
others,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  probably  caused  by  other  bacteria,  as 
the  diphtheria  organism  is  not  always  found. 

The  predisposition  to  diphtheria  varies  greatly  in  different  persons, 
and  often  quite  independently  of  any  known  abnormal  condition  of  the 
throat.  Children  are  much  more  susceptible  than  adults.  The  pre- 
disposition is  undoubtedly  much  more  strongly  marked  in  some  families 
than  in  others.  This  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  in  the 
more  susceptible  families  there  is  an  inherited  tendency  to  the  develop- 
ment of  some  form  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat,  thus  favoring  the  operations  of  the  bacilli.  Some  writers  believe 
that  infection  through  a  healthy  mucous  membrane,  if  not  impossible, 
is  very  unlikely. 

Eecunent  Attacks. — In  most  infectious  dLseases  one  attack  usually 
confers  immunity  against  subsequent  attacks.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox.  But  with  regard  to  diphtheria 
this  announcement  cannot  be  made  with  equal  stress,  as  recurrent  atlaekt 
are  by  no  means  rare,  ^^'e  have  frequently  seen  patients  suffer  from 
a  second  attack  before  leaving  the  hospital.     Also  children  have  been 
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admitted  to  the  hospital  a  second  time,  and,  in  two  or  three  instances, 
a  third  time  suffering  from  diphtheria,  after  intervals  of  a  few  weeks 
to  three  or  four  years. 

Age. — ^The  diphtherial  infection  finds  in  children  the  most  favorable 
soil  for  its  reception  and  propagation.  The  disease  is  exceedingly 
common  among  children  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  but  those  from 
one  to  five  years  are  most  susceptible.  Some  writers  state  that  diph- 
theria attacks  but  seldom  infants  under  a  year  old,  and  that  in  the 
first  half-year  of  life  there  is  complete  immunity  to  the  disease.  It  has 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  see  a  large  number  of  infants  suffer  and  perish  from 
this  scourge,  and  many  of  them  were  under  the  age  of  six  months. 
We  believe,  however,  the  infection  is  not  so  readily  received  at  this 
early  age.  Adults  not  infrequently  acquire  the  disease;  but  their  chance 
of  escaping  it  or  of  recovering  when  attacked  is  much  greater  than  is 
the  case  with  children. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  in  all  epidemics  of  diphtheria  as  well  as 
in  endemics  children  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  disease.  They  also 
furnish  the  principal  part  of  the  mortality.  This  will  be  considered 
more  fully  under  the  head  of  prognosis.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
laryngeal  form  of  diphtheria  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  children. 

The  following  table  shows  the  diphtheria  patients  admitted  to  the 
Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  during  the  last  decade  classified 
into  age  groups: 


Under 

25  yean  and 

Yotr. 

lyear. 

1-6  yrs. 

6-10  yre. 

10-15  yre. 

15-25  yre. 

upward. 

Total 

1898 

.  8 

82 

58 

18 

86 

25 

217 

1894 

.  16 

218 

120 

81 

52 

28 

466 

1896 

.  26 

327 

187 

46 

56 

65 

706 

1896 

.  88 

404 

276 

71 

49 

86 

869 

1897 

.  84 

560 

487 

126 

89 

49 

1295 

1898 

.  42 

552 

447 

93 

47 

48 

1229 

1899 

.  88 

659 

462 

102 

62 

50 

1873 

1900 

.  40 

595 

478 

117 

90 

52 

1367 

1901 

.  80 

874 

287 

106 

56 

36 

889 

1902 

.  88 

805 

159 

40 

83 

26 

601 

ToUl  299       4076       2901       750       570       418       9011 

This  table  bears  out  the  statement  that  children  from  one  to  five 
years  of  age  are  most  susceptible  to  diphtheria;  and  also  shows  that 
the  susceptibility  diminishes  very  considerably  after  the  age  of  ten 
years.  We  would  direct  attention  to  the  table  as  showing  the  large 
number  of  infants  that  have  come  under  our  care.  As  parents  are 
naturally  loath  to  send  children  of  this  tender  age  to  a  hospital  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  table  shows  a  smaller  proportion  of  patients 
under  the  age  of  one  year  than  if  the  entire  number  in  the  city  were 
considered. 

Sex. — It  scarcely  seems  probable  that  sex  should  exert  any  influence 
over  susceptibility  to  diphtheria.  It  has  been  stated,  however,  by  some 
observers  that  up  to  the  age  of  four  years  there  is  no  difference  in  suscept- 
ibility, but  subsequent  to  this  age  males  suffer  more  frequently  than 
females. 
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The  last  census  report  of  the  United  States  shows  thai  for  t!» 
census  year  the  deaths  were  quite  equally  distributed  betwe«n  tht 
two  sexes — 14,878  were  males  and  H.flKl  were  females.  This  \vn 
extensive  statistical  evidence  warrants  the  conclusion  that  predisposiiion 
to  the  disease  is  not  influenced  by  sex,  and  that  where  any  disparil;  b 
found  it  is  accidental  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  patients  admitted  !o  tir- 
Municipal  Hospital  each  year  during  the  last  decade  divide*)  as  to  wi 


It  is   worthy  of  remark  that  of  the  diphtheria  admissions  lu  thr     ^ 
Municipal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  the  females  have  exceeded  the  malts. 
The  table  shows  that  thb  was  the    case  every  year  during  tlie  lad    , 
decade.  II 

Race. — It  cannot  be  .said  that  rare  plays  any  prominent  pari  amoag  'I 
the  predisponent  causes  of  diphtheria.     The  opinion  expressed  by  soot  i| 
ob5er\ers  that  the  Jews  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease  cannot  be  H 
accepted  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof.     It  is  true  in  some  cif  the    ' 
large  cities  of  this  country  the  Russian  Jews  furnish  a  large  contingent 
of  the  cases  admitted  to  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  but  this  may 
be  explained  by  the  unsanitary  environments  of  these  people.     The 
colored   race  has  been  thought  to  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
immiinity,  but  we  have  found  no  material  difference  between  the  death 
rates  of  the  white  and  colored  patients. 

THE  BAOTERIOLOaY  Of  DIPHTHERIA. 

In  1883  Klebs  first  observed  and  reported  the  constant  presence  of 
a  bacillus  in  the  false  membranes  in  diphtheria  patients. 

The  following  year  I^effler'  isolated  these  organisms  in  pure  culture 
and  demonstrated  their  pathogenic  [)ower  by  reproducing  the  disease 
by  inoculation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  animals. 

Rou\  and  Versin"  studied  the  effects  of  the  diphtheria  toxin  elaborated 
by  the  bacilli,  an  investigation  which  led  up  to  the  development  of 
serotherapv. 

By  1S91  the  n'quisite  postulates  of  Koch  concerning  the  specificity 
of  the  genu  had  Ixfn  fulfilled  as  regards  the  diphtheria  bacillus.     Its 
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x>nstant  presence,  its  isolation  in  pure  culture,  the  reproduction  of  the 
lisease  in  animals  by  inoculations  of  pure  cultures,  the  presence  of  the 
bacilli  in  the  original  and  in  the  experimentally  induced  disease,  demon- 
strated the  bacillus  of  Klebs  and  Loe£9er  to  be  the  cause  of  diph- 
theria. 

Morphology. — ^The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  a  straight  or  slightly  curved, 
rod-shaped  organism  with  rounded  ends;  the  diameter  is  ordinarily 
from  0.5  to  0.8  microns  and  the  length  from  2  to  3  or  more  microns. 

It  is  subject  to  the  greatest  variation  of  form;  this  is  true  to  such  an 
extent  that  polymorphism  is  an  important  characteristic. 

Abbott^  says  that  spindle  and  club  shapes  are  extremely  common, 
and  that  not  rarely  many  of  the  rods  stain  irregularly;  in  some  of  them 
very  deeply  stained  round  or  oval  points  can  be  detected.  He  adds: 
"When  cultures  are  examined  microscopically  it  is  especially  char- 
acteristic to  find  irregular,  bizarre  forms,  such  as  rods  with  one  or  both 
ends  swollen,  and  very  frequently  rods  broken  at  irregular  intervals 
into  short,  sharply  defined  segments,  either  round,  oval,  or  with  straight 
sides."  The  form  and  size  of  the  bacillus  vary  greatly  according  to 
the  culture  medium  used;  it  is  smallest  and  most  regular  on  glycerin 
agar;  on  Ix)effler's  blood  serum  one  sees,  "instead  of  the  very  short 
spindle,  lancet,  club-shaped,  always  segmented  and  regular  staining 
forms  as  seen  upon  glycerin  agar,  long  sometimes,  extremely  slender, 
sometimes  thicker,  irregular-staining  threads  that  are  usually  clubbed 
and  frequently  pointed  at  their  extremities." 

In  1900  Wesbrook  read  before  the  Association  of  American  Physicians 
et  carefully  prepared  article  on  the  various  morphological  types  of  diph- 
theria bacilli.  He  divided  them  into  three  groups — the  granular  (those 
ivith  deeply  staining  granules),  the  barred  (those  with  transverse  bands), 
Etnd  the  solid  or  evenly  staining  forms.  Further  subdivisions  of  these 
groups  were  discussed. 

The  granular  tj^  of  bacillus  is  the  one  most  commonly  seen  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disease;  later  these  give  way  wholly  or  in  part  to  the 
barred  or  solid  forms;  solid  types  may  sometimes  be  replaced  by  the 
granular  when  convalescence  is  established  and  just  before  the  throat 
begins  to  clear.  Wesbrook's  findings  have  been  more  recently  con- 
firmed by  Gorham. 

The  relation  of  the  solid  forms  to  true  diphtheria  bacilli  is  still 
unsettled.  They  are  said  to  be  sometimes  encountered  as  variants  in 
pure  cultures  of  diphtheria  organisms.  Certain  of  the  solid  forms  have 
characteristic;  which  seem  to  distinguish  them  from  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  and  to  class  them  with  the  pseudodiphtheria  organisms.  For 
instance,  some  of  the  solid  forms  fail  to  produce  acid  in  dextrose  bouillon, 
a  property  which  is  possessed  by  the  true  diphtheria  bacilli.^ 

Staining  Properties. — The  diphtheria  bacillus  stains  well  with  the 
ordinary  aniline  dyes  and  with  the  Gram  stain.    The  l>est  results  are, 

1  Prtnoiples  of  Bacteriology,  fifth  edition. 

>  StAt«menta  made  in  a  report  on  "  Diphtlieria  Bacilli  in  Well  Persons"  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Ifamchoaetts  Association  of  Boards  of  Health.  Boston,  1902. 
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however,  obtained  with  Ixjeffler's  alkaline  solution  of  mrlliylpDr  blui, 
which  brings  out  the  granules  well.    This  solution  is  made  up  of 

r  melliylenetiluii      ....      Mtjt. 


Neisser  Stain.^The  stain  suggested  by  Ncisaer  in  ISflT  la  said  by 
Abbott  to  enable  one  to  overcome  in  a  very  large  part  tW  difficult     | 
occasionally  experienced  in  differentiating  the  diphtheria  bacillus  from     j| 
other  throat  organisms  which  may  simulate  it.    The  method  is  dc^-riliFd     i 
by  Abbott  as  follows:   The  culture  to  l)e  tested  should  l>e  grown  upon     ' 
Ix>effler's  blood-serum  mixture  solidified  at  lOtf'C. :  it  should  detvlop     |{ 
at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  34°  C.  and  not  higher  than  36°  C. 
anil  it  should  be  not  younger  than  nine  and  not  older  than  tweniy-fout 
hours.     A  cover-glass  preparation  made  from  such  cullurr  is  slaitted 
for  from  one  to  three  seconds  in  the  following  solution: 


When  dissolved,  mis  wilh 


After  thoroughly  rinsing  in  water  the  preparation  ia  ihrn  i 
for  from  three  to  five  seconds  in  vesnvin  (Bismarck  brown),  2  graoW'  ji 
dissolved  in  a  litre  of  l>oiling  distilled  water,  filtered  and  allowed  to  cooL  | 
Tt  is  again  rinsed  in  water  and  examined  as  a  water-mount  or  drxd  I 
and  mounted  in  balsam.  || 

When  sn  treated  the  bacilli  appear  as  faintly  stained  brown  rt""!*  in 
which  from  one  to  three  brown  granules  are  always  to  I>e  obser^■ed. 
The  dark  granules  are  at  one  or  both  poles  of  the  cell,  are  more  or  less 
oval,  and  usually  sit'oi  to  bulge  a  little  beyond  the  contour  of  the  l>acillm 
in  which  they  are  located.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  seems  safe 
to  regard  all  bacilli  that  do  not  stain  in  this  manner  as  distinct  from 
bacillus  diphtheriie  (Abbott).  _ 

Biological  Characters. — The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  aembic,  non- 
motile  and  liquefying,  and  <loes  not  form  spores.  It  grows  freely  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  but  is  also  a  facultative  anaerobic  (Sternberg). 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
.iS°  C.  (130°  F.)  for  ten  minutes.  In  the  dried  state  it  may  maintain  its 
vitality  for  a  long  period.  Park  found  active  bacilli  on  dried  membrane 
after  seventeen  weeks,  and  Koux  and  Yersin  living  but  non-virulent 
bacilli  after  five  months.  Bacilli  were  found  by  Abel  to  persist  for 
five  months  on  children's  toys  kept  in  the  dark.  When  the  organisms 
are  preserved  in  seale<l  tul>es  and  protected  from  light  and  heat  they 
may  remain  virulent  for  years. 

Growth  OD  Loeffler's  Blood  Serum.~This  is  the  best  medium  for  the 
growth  of  the  diphtheria  organism  and  the  one  which  is  ordinarily 
employed  for  the  culture  test.  It  is  a  mixture  of  three  parta  of  blood 
serum  with  one  part  of  iKUiillon,  containing  1   per  cent,  of  peptone. 
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1  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar,  and  0.5  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride;  the 
mixture  is  sterilized  and  solidified  at  a  low  temperature  (Sternberg). 

The  diphtheria  organism  grows  so  much  more  promptly  upon  this 
mixture  than  other  mouth  and  throat  bacteria  that  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  diphtheria  colonies  may  be  readily  recognized  while  the 
'other  colonies  are  still  inconspicuous. 

Qrowth  on  Olycerin  Agar. — ^The  development  upon  this  medium 
is  much  more  delicate  and  less  luxuriant  than  upon  blood  serum. 
The  colonies  appear  at  first  on  the  surface  as  flat,  almost  transparent, 
dry,  non-glistening,  non-elevated  round  points.  When  slightly  magnified 
they  are  seen  to  be  granular  with  an  irregular  central  marking.  The 
colonies  are  always  dry  in  appearance;  the  deep  colonies  are  coarsely 
granular  (Abbott).  Bacilli  taken  directly  from  the  throat  develop 
poorly,  or  not  at  all,  on  agar,  but  subcultures  may  grow  very  well. 

Growth  on  Gelatin. — ^The  colonies  on  gelatin  do  not  present  their 
characteristic  appearance  in  less  than  three  days.  If  slightly  magnified 
the  colonies  show  a  denser  centre  than  periphery;  the  border  is  notched. 
The  colonies  are  granular,  particularly  the  deep  ones  (Abbott). 

Growth  on  Bouillon. — According  to  Abbott,  the  growth  on  bouillon 
produces  fine  clumps  which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  or  become 
deposited  on  its  sides  without  causing  diffuse  clouding.  Sometimes 
the  clumps  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye.  The  reaction  of 
the  bouillon  is  at  first  acid  and  later  alkaline.  According  to  Schabad 
the  maximum  acidity  occurs  most  often  on  the  second  day,  although 
sometimes  it  may  be  on  the  third  and  rarely  on  the  fourth  or  later. 

Many  observers  regard  the  acid  formation  a  feature  of  importance 
in  distinguishing  between  the  diphtheria  and  pseudodiphtheria  organism; 
the  value  of  this  test,  however,  is  not  yet  definitely  determined. 

Growth  in  Milk. — Sternberg  states  that  milk  is  a  favorable  medium 
for  the  growth  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  and  adds  that,  as  it  grows  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature  (20°  C),  this  fluid  may  become  a 
medium  for  conveying  the  bacillus  from  an  infected  source  to  throats 
of  previously  healthy  children.  The  appearance  of  the  milk  remains 
unchanged. 

Growth  on  Potato.— Welch  and  Abbott  state  that  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  grows  on  ordinary  steamed  potato  without  any  preliminary 
treatment,  but  that  the  growth  is  usually  entirely  invisible  or  is  indicated 
by  a  dry,  thin,  glaze  after  several  days.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  35°  C,  microscopic  scrapings  of  the  potato 
reveal  a  decided  increase  of  the  bacilli. 

Pathogenesis. — According  to  Park  the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  patho- 
genic for  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  chickens,  pigeons,  small  birds,  and  cats; 
to  a  less  extent  it  is  pathogenic  for  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  and  goats,  but 
not  for  rats  and  mice.  The  rat  and  the  mouse  exhibit  a  remarkable 
insusceptibility;  a  dose  of  2  c.c.  of  a  bouillon  culture  will  kill  a  rabbit, 
but  not  a  mouse. 

The  inoculation  of  such  animals  as  cats  and  rabbits  by  rubbing  a 
pure  culture  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
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openeil  trachea  produces  a  disease  wbieh  la  essentially  iitt 
that  seen  in  roan.  Tiie  animal  usually  dies  in  from  (wo  to  fourdttt, 
not  from  a  ^neral  invasion  by  the  diphtheria  organism,  but  as  a  resuk 
of  the  absorption  of  the  soluble  toxins  formed  at  the  seat  of  infedinii. 

The  wound  at  autopsy  is  covered  with  a  grayish,  adherent,  nrcrotic, 
distinctly  diphtheritic  layer.  The  surrounding  subcutaneous  tissues  ax 
f^dematous  and  the  Ijinphatic  glands  at  the  arij^les  of  the  j«w  are 
swollen  and  reddened.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  at  the 
site  of  inoculation  is  covered  with  a  firm,  grayish- while,  loosely  attached 
pseuiiomembrane  identical  in  all  respects  with  that  seen  in  humaA 
diphtheria.  The  membrane  and  the  (Edematous  tluid  about  the  wound 
show  the  presence  both  by  smears  and  by  culture  of  the  dipbtherii 
bacillus  (Abbott). 

In  animals  that  did  not  die  too  quickly  Roux  and  Yersin  have  imMmI 
the  development  of  paralysis  of  the  posterior  extremities. 

It  is  a  well-established  fa^t  that  the  diphtheria  bacillus  under  ordtnan 
circumstances  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  inoculation,  ^^'hefl 
it  is  found  in  the  blood  or  visceral  organs  its  presence  is  probably 
accidental.  The  widespread  changes  in  important  organs  in  diphtheria 
must  therefore  be  ascribed  to  a  dilTusible  circulating  poison  prMlurrd 
by  the  diphtheria  organism  in  its  original  nidus.  That  such  is  the  vase 
was  proved  by  Roux  and  Versin  in  1888,  when  they  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  a  poison  in  diphtheria  cultures  which  were  filtered  through 
porous  porcelain.  It  was  found  that  old  cultures  and  particularly  those 
of  alkaline  reaction,  had  a  much  greater  to-vic  potency  than  recent 
cultures  of  acid  reaction.  Injection  of  filtered  cultures  into  siistTplible 
animals  produced  local  (edema,  congestion  and  hemorrhage  of  the 
internal  organs,  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity,  etc.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  practically  all  of  the  sjTuptoms  produ(^d  by  the  injection  of  pure 
cultures  of  bacilli  may  lie  obtained  by  injection  of  the  filtered  cultures 
save  the  production  of  a  false  membrane.  Sternberg  remarks  that  this 
deadly  toxin  appears  to  be  an  albuminoid  substance  (a  toxalbumin),  but 
its  exact  chemical  composition  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Virulence  and  Avirulence  of  Diphtberia  Bacilli.— \\  hen  vimlent 
bacilli  are  grown  in  bouillon,  soluble  toxins  are  developed  which  produce 
(certain  noxious  effects  upon  guinea-pigs.  Even  where  the  bacilli  are 
removed  iiy  filtration  the  injection  jtroduces  death  of  the  animal. 
Practically  all  bacilli  derived  from  clinical  cases  of  diphtheria  produce 
toxins  with  these  pro(>erties.  Conversely,  it  would  seem  that  bacilli 
that  produce  no  toxins  in  Ijonillon  will  not  produce  them  in  the  human 
subject.  \Vcsbro()k  and  Gorham  rather  dissent  from  the  \iew  generally 
accepted,  and  believe  that  animal  inoculation  of  cultures  is  no  definite 
test  of  virulence  of  the  bacilli  in  the  human  species. 

Formerly  the  non-virulent  bacilli  were  classed  by  some  writers  in 
a  group  apart  from  the  genuine  di]>htheria  oi^anism.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  recognized  that  Inic  diphtheria  bacilli  may  }>ossess  varying 
grades  of  virnlence.  Those  occurring  in  the  throats  of  convalescent 
patients  and  those  found  in  ilie  throats  i)f  healthy  persons  have  fre- 
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quently  a  very  low  grade  of  virulence.    The  less  virulent  forms  commonly 
increase  in  numbers  as  progress  toward  the  recovery  of  diphtheria 
advances. 
The  Distribution  of  Diphtheria  Bacilli  in  the  Body. — Abbott  says : 

"In  a  certain  number  of  cases  diphtheria  bacilli  have  been  found  in 
the  blood  and  internal  organs  of  individuals  dead  of  the  disease;  but 
all  that  has  been  learned  from  study  of  the  secondary  manifestations 
of  diphtheria  tends  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  the  immediate  presence  of  bacteria  and  that  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the  internal  organs  is  in  all  probability 
accidental,  and  usually  unimportant." 

General  infection  with  the  diphtheria  bacillus  has  been  reported 
by  a  considerable  number  of  writers. 

Frosch*  was  the  first  to  note  the  presence  of  diphtheria  bacilli  in 
the  internal  organs  of  patients  dead  of  diphtheria;  he  found  them  in 
the  heart's  blood,  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  and  lymph  nodes  in  10  out  of 
15  cases  examined. 

Kutscher  found  the  bacilli  in  8  out  of  9  cases  in  the  lung.  Kanthack 
and  Stevens  found  them  in  the  spleen  in  10  out  of  21  cases,  in  the 
kidney  in  2  out  of  3  cases,  and  in  the  lungs  in  each  of  26  cases. 

Wright  and  Stokes,  in  a  report  of  31  cases,  found  the  diphtheria 
organism  30  times  in  the  lungs,  9  times  in  the  liver,  7  times  in  the 
mesenteric  lymph  nodes,  5  times  each  in  the  spleen  and  heart's  blood, 
4  times  in  the  cervical  lymph  nodes,  and  twice  each  in  the  brain  and 
bronchial  glands. 

Grenersisch  examined  25  cases  of  septic  diphtheria  in  some  of  which 
he  failed  to  find  the  streptococcus  in  the  blood  or  internal  organs;  he 
concluded  that  the  diphtheria  bacillus  was  capable  alone  of  producing 
septic  symptoms.  Stephens  and  Parfitt  have  reported  a  case  of  general 
infection  with  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  which  these  organisms  were 
recovered  from  the  blood  during  life.  In  a  child  with  an  unusually 
high  and  unexplained  temperature,  suffering  from  diphtheria  at  the 
Municipal  Hospital,  we  recovered  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  pure 
culture  from  the  blood  a  day  before  death. 

Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  have  extensively  cultured  the 
various  organs  in  161  diphtheria  autopsies.  They  found  bacilli  in  the 
heart's  blood  in  pure  culture  7  times,  and  4  other  times  in  association 
with  other  organisms.  Diphtheria  bacilli  were  found  in  the  liver  30 
times,  in  the  spleen  19  times,  and  in  the  kidneys  27  times.  These  inves- 
tigators remark,  apropos  of  these  findings:  ** Whether  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  does  or  does  not  continue  to  produce  the  toxic  products  where- 
ever  it  may  be  in  the  blood  or  internal  organs  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  from  the  number  of  fatal  cases  with  such  an  infection  it  would  seem 
very  probable  that  it  does.  Kanthack  and  Stephens,  and  Genersisch 
also,  incline  to  this  opinion. 

Diphtheria  bacilli  have  been  thrice  found  upon  the  vegetations  of  an 
acute  ulcerative  endocarditis.    These  have  l)een  reported  by  Howard, 

I  ZeltJtchr.  f.  Hygiene  und  Infectiouskr.,  1893,  Bd.  xiil.  pp.  49-62. 
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Wright,  and  Councilman,  Mallorj'.  and  Pearce.  Thp  antrum  aw) 
accessory  nasal  sinises  may  harbor  diphtheria  bacilli  for  a  long  tinw. 
Wolff,  in  autopsies  on  15  severe  cases  of  diphtheria,  found  diphtlwri* 
bacilli  in  the  imtra  in  12.  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  I'earce  exaiuiuol 
the  antra  in  52  cases;  in  16  of  these  diphtheria  baoilli  were  TWO\tnA 
from  both  sides.  They  suggest  that  infection  of  the  antra  may  ex{ilaiD 
the  persistence  of  the  bacilli  in  the  nasal  discharge  for  protracted  periocb. 

The  middle  ears  were  examined  in  144  cases.  In  86  they  were  fou»j 
diseased,  and  in  37  diphtheria  bacilli  were  recovered  from  ont  or  bodi 
ears.    They  were  usually  found  in  association  with  other  bacteria. 

Persistence  of  Diphtheria  Bacilli  in  the  Throat. — Vinilcnl  bacilli 
may  persist  for  varying  periods  in  the  throats  of  persons  who  hare 
recovered  from  diphtheria.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  thry  dis- 
appear in  from  one  to  two  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  ninn- 
branous  exudate.  Park  and  Beebe,  in  a  study  of  605  conseculive  caan, 
found  the  bacilli  absent  within  three  days  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  membrane  in  304;  in  170  cases  they  persisted  for  sevt-u  days;  in 
12,  for  three  weeks;  in  4,  for  four  weeks,  and  in  2,  for  nine  weeka. 
Later,  Park  saw  a  case  in  which  the  bacilli  were  found  for  six  mnolht. 
Abbott  has  observed  a  case  in  which  the  cultures  examined  [cmained 
positive  for  128  days.  In  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  where  three  nt-gatin? 
cultures  are  required  liefore  the  patient  is  discharged,  cases  haic  l»e«n 
detained  for  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  weeks,  and  even  three  nionllu, 
on  account  of  the  persistence  of  bacilli  in  the  nose.  I^  Gendre  and 
Pochon  described  in  1895  a  case  in  which  the  bacilli  persisted  in  the 
nose  for  fifteen  months  after  an  attack  of  nasal  diphtheria. 

Diphtheria  Bacilli  in  the  Throats  of  Healthy  Persons.— Tli^  it  are 
two  factors  necessary  for  the  production  of  diphtheria^ — the  presence 
of  the  specific  bacillus  and  the  existence  in  the  host  of  susceptibility  to 
the  disease.  Many  persons  appear  to  be  able  to  harbor  \irulent  diph- 
theria bacilli  in  their  throats  without  contracting  the  disease.  In  1894 
Park  and  Beebe  examined  the  throats  of  330  healthy  persons  who  had 
not,  as  far  as  was  known,  come  in  contact  with  persons  suffering  from 
diphtheria.  Of  this  number  virulent  bacilli  were  found  in  8,  2  of  whom 
later  developed  the  disease.  In  24  of  the  330  healthy  throats  non- 
virulent  or  attenuated  forms  of  the  diphtheria  organisms  were  found. 

This  (juestion  has  l>een  recently  studied  with  care  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Boards  of  Health,  composed  of 
men  of  high  scientific  standing.'    We  quote  freely  from  the  report: 

"All  observers  are  not  in  accord  as  to  the  morphological  appearances 
which  are  to  W  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  diphtheria  organism. 
That  there  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  among  bacteriologists 
as  to  what  should  be  classed  as  genuine  diphtheria  bacilli  is  evidenced 
by  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  organisms  in 
the  throats  of  well  persons  as  reported  by  different  investigators.  In 
Boston  about  1  per  cent,  were  considered  positive;  in  Brookline  (Mass.), 

I  Keporl  on  Diphtheria  BacUiiin  Well  Piireom,  Journal  of  Ilie  M«!S»chiiseluA»(icl»tlon  of  Boar* 
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2.3  per  cent.;  in  Lowell,  1.2  per  cent.;  in  Springfield,  1.6  per  cent.;  in 
Providence,  9  per  cent.,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  22  per  cent." 

The  committee  states  that  it  feels  justified  in  the  inference  that  in 
urban  communities  at  least  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  all  well  persons  among 
the  general  public  are  infected  with  genuine  diphtheria  bacilli,  and 
exposed  persons  in  families  and  schools  in  from  8  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cases. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  canying  diphtheria  bacilli  in  their 
throats — ^those  exposed  to  the  disease  and  those  in  whom  no  exposure 
is  known.  Among  the  general  unexposed  public  about  3  per  cent,  of 
the  people  have  typical  diphtheria  bacilli  in  their  throats.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Unjted  States  it  is  1.39  per  cent. 

"This  would  mean  in  Boston,  if  the  smaller  figure  be  used,  about 
8000  such  cases."  The  committee  concludes  that  **it  is  impracticable  to 
isolate  well  persons  infected  with  diphtheria  bacilli  if  such  persons 
have  not,  so  far  as  known,  been  recently  exposed  to  the  disease."  l^he 
committee  likewise  believes  that  "it  is  not  advisable  as  a  matter  of 
routine  to  isolate  from  the  public  all  the  well  persons  in  infected  families, 
schools,  and  institutions."  It  does,  however,  counsel  that  children 
in  infected  families  should  be  kept  away  from  school  and  public  places, 
and  that  milkmen  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  their  business. 

In  considering  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli  found  in  healthy  throats, 
it  is  shown  that  only  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  persons 
harboring  diphtheria  bacilli  have  virulent  bacilli  which  are  dangerous 
to  the  public  health. 

Diphtheria  Bacilli  in  Persons  Exposed  to  the  Disease. — Park  foimd  50 
per  cent,  of  the  children  exposed  to  diphtheria  in  New  York  tenement 
houses  to  have  Klebs-Tx)effler  bacilli  in  their  throats.  Chapin,  in 
Providence,  found  bacilli  in  16  per  cent.,  and  Kober,  in  Breslau,  in  8  per 
cent.  The  bacilli  in  the  throats  of  healthy  exposed  persons  are  probably 
of  the  same  virulence  as  those  in  the  diseased  individual,  and  such  per- 
sons should  therefore  be  isolated,  according  to  the  committee  above 
mentioned,  until  free  of  the  bacilli. 

Pseudodiphtheria  Bacilli. — Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
among  bacteriologists  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  proper  classification 
of  certain  bacilli  which  are  morphologically  and  tinctorially  identical 
with  the  diphtheria  organism,  but  which  differ  from  it  in  other  respects. 

There  appear  to  be  two  schools  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  the  one 
proclaiming  the  identity  of  the  diphtheria  and  diphtheria-like  bacteria 
and  the  other  asserting  that  they  belong  to  separate  and  distinct  classes. 

Most  writers  agree  that  the  non-virulent  and  non-toxic  Loeffler  bacilli 
are  to  be  regarded  as  true  diphtheria  organisms  which  have  merely 
suffered  attenuation. 

There  are,  however,  other  organisms  which  resemble  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  very  closely,  but  differ  therefrom  not  only  in  the  absence  of 
toxin  production,  but  also  in  certain  other  particulars.  Among  these 
may  be  included  the  so-called  xerosis  bacillus,  which  is  commonly  found 
in  the  eyes  in  the  condition  known  as  xerosis  conjunctivse. 
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According  to  Park,  "the  variety  of  psemlodiplithpria  ba< 
commonly  seen  is  rather  short,  plump,  and  more  regular  i 
shape  than  the  Klebs-I,oefflcr  bacillus.  On  blood  serum  the  || 
much  like  that  of  the  true  diphtheria  organism.  The  great  tnajoritrot 
bacilli  in  any  culture  show  no  polar  granules  by  the  Neisser  lueihoil  bdiI 
stain  solidly  with  Loeffler's  methylene-blue  solution.  ITiey  do  not  pnv 
duce  acid  in  glucose  bouillon.  They  are  found  in  about  1  per  ceiii.  of 
normal  throats  and  noses.  Neisser's  stain  is  of  value  in  these  cases,  bitt, 
unfortunately,  the  absence  of  the  stained  bodies  is  not  siiflident  ground 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  true  diphtheria  bacilli." 

Schabad'  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  various  methods  of  difTer- 
entiatlng  between  genuine  diphtheria  and  pseudodiphtheria  bacilli. 
He  concludes  as  follows: 

1.  Diphtheria  bacilli  and  pseud  odiph  then  a  bacilli  are  two  distina 
organisms. 

2.  The  difference  between  thfm  lies  in  their  growth  in  differeDl 
culture  media  {especially  agar  and  ascitic  fluid),  in  their  morpholug}', 
reaction  in  bouillon  culture,  coloration  with  Neisser's  stain,  and  patho- 
genesis for  animals. 

.1  Neisser's  stain  and  the  reaction  in  bouillon  are  the  most  important 
ntean3  of  difTerential  diagnosis. 

4.  Avirulent  diphtheria  bacilli  should  be  distinguished  from  psrudo- 
diphtheria  bacilli;  they  are  in  all  respects  identical  with  x-inilent  diph- 
theria bacilli  save  in  their  lack  of  vindence. 

5.  To  the  mistaking  of  avirulent  diphtheria  bacilli  for  ps£rwli>- 
diphtheria  bacilli  is  attributable  the  failure  of  many  wTiters  to  attain 
definite  results  with  Xeisser's  stain  and  reaction  in  iKiuillon. 

6.  Avirulent  diphtheria  bacilli  can,  in  all  cases,  be  distinguished  by 
the  above  methods  from  pseudodiphtheria  bacilli. 

A  diphtheria-like  bacillus  which  produces  httle  or  no  acid  in  a  bouillon 
culture,  which  does  not  show  typical  polar  granules  when  stained  by 
the  Neisser  method,  and  which  will  not  kill  guinea-pigs,  may  be  set 
down  as  a  pseudodiphtheria  organism.  Such  a  bacillus  will  not  produce 
diphtheria  in  the  human  subject,  and  its  presence  in  healthy  throats 
need  not  give  concern. 

IHOUBATION  PE&IOD. 

Incubation. — The  period  of  incubation  is  the  interval  between  the 
moment  of  receiving  the  infection  and  the  beginning  of  symptoms. 
It  is  l)elieved  Ihat  this  period  may  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
activity  or  virulence  of  the  infecting  organism  and  the  receptivity  of  the 
individual.  When  the  organisms  lodge  upon  a  mucous  membrane 
which  is  readily  penetrated  the  diphtherial  process  b  apt  to  appear 
sooner  than  where  this  membrane  has  greater  resistance. 

Where  the  conditions  are  favorable  the  bacilli  doubtless  begin  their 

I.  PceiidiKllph.  bacillus,  Jnhrbiich  f.  Klndcrliellk  .October.  ItOI- 
Diphtheria.  Noibnagera  EncjclopedUuf  I'raclieiil  Medicine. 
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work  as  soon  as  they  have  effected  a  lodgement,  but  changes  at  the  seat 
of  disease  are  not  recognized  until  the  process  is  sufficiently  far  advanced 
to  show  the  characteristic  exudate.  The  constitutional  disturbances, 
such  as  fever  and  other  subjective  symptoms, .  usually  do  not  appear 
until  the  local  manifestations  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  intensity. 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  mild  cases  may  not  be  recognized 
as  early  as  severe  ones,  and  thus  the  period  of  incubation  among  the 
former  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  longer. 

Some  observers  believe  that  this  period  is  shorter  during  the  epidemic 
prevalence  of  diphtheria,  especially  when  of  a  malignant  type,  than  when 
the  disease  occurs  sporadically.  In  most  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  moment  of  infection.  This  can  only  be  known  when  there 
has  been  but  a  single  exposure.  It  would  seem  that  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  period  of  incubation  from  observations  in 
a  large  hospital,  and  yet  we  find  that  nurses  and  other  attendants  who 
take  diphtheria  fall  ill  at  variable  periods  after  commencing  work.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
appear  during  the  first  week  of  service.  Occasionally  a  nurse  will  work 
for  three  or  four  weeks  before  manifesting  any  evidence  of  infection. 
One  of  our  nurses  performed  her  duties  for  one  year  before  she  fell  ill 
with  diphtheria.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  infecting  organisms 
may  find  in  an  individual  a  more  favorable  soil  at  one  time  than  at 
another,  and  this  variation  of  susceptibility  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  the  period  of  incubation. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  comparison  with  most  other 
infectious  diseases  the  period  of  incubation  of  diphtheria  is  relatively 
short.  Most  observers  fix  the  period  from  two  to  three  days;  some 
believe  that  it  may  vary  from  one  to  eight  days,  and  others  allow  that 
in  exceptional  cases  it  is  as  long  as  twelve  to  fourteen  days.  We  believe 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  it  is  from  two  to  five  days. 

Lennox  Browne  says:  "The  experimental  incubation  period,  when 
communicated  by  inoculation  in  the  lower  animals,  is  short,  and  varies 
from  twelve  hours  to  three  days.  It  is  said  to  be  about  the  same  period 
when  a  human  patient  is  infected  by  direct  contact,  and  our  own  experi- 
ence leads  us  to  concur  that  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  developed 
at  the  minimum  interval. 

'*I>eslie  Phillips  reports  a  very  interesting  case  in  which  some  of  the 
same  instruments  were  used  on  the  same  day,  first  in  the  operat  on 
for  tracheotomy  for  diphtheria,  and,  secondly,  for  circumcision;  the 
circumcised  child  had  pseudomembrane  on  the  prepuce  on  the  fourth 
day. 

"In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  period  between  the  exposure  to  the 
contagion  and  the  appearance  of  false  membrane  in  the  throat  is  prob- 
ably from  one  to  four  days.    A  longer  interval  is  exceptional." 
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THE  STHPTOUATOLOOT  OF  DIPHTHERIA. 

Not  infrequently  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  diphtheria  aro  pi^  1 
ceded  by  slight  indisposition,  such  as  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  h«ad«cbe,  I 
nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting,  and  general  malaise.    These  prodromes^  J 
however,  are  not  distinctly  different  from  what  may  be  seen  in  maoy^ 
other  affections.    There  may  be  slight  stiffness  of  the  neck,  with  hj-pw^ 
sensitive  lymph  glands  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  a  little  incon- 
venience experienced  in  deglutition.    On  inspection  the  fautfs  may  bf 
found  hypersemic.    There  may  be  mild  chilly  sensations,  and.  in  children, 
convidsions  sometimes   occur.     The  temperature  is  apt   lo   be  only 
slightly  elevated.    These  mild  symptoms  rarely  continue  longer  than  a 
few  hours  before  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  revealed. 

Vomiting  is  by  no  means  so  constant  a  precursory  symptom  of  diph- 
theria as  of  scarlet  fever.  The  pain  in  the  fauces  and  at  the  angle  d 
the  jaw  is  but  slight  as  compared  with  that  experienced  in  ordinary 
tonsillitis.  Indeed,  the  comparative  absence  from  pain  at  this  stage 
of  the  disease  is  of  considerable  significance  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis. 
There  may  be  diarrhiea  or  constipation;  one  is  Just  as  liable  to  l>e  met 
with  a,*^  the  other.  The  fauces  often  feel  dry,  and  there  is  a  <lisposition 
to  hawk  and  clear  the  throat. 

When  the  disease  Is  going  to  assume  the  laryngeal  form,  the  voice, 
often  at  an  early  stage,  becomes  husky,  even  before  any  membrane 
has  appeared.  Along  with  this  symptom  there  is  very  cotiimoDly  a 
shrill,  brassy  cough,  and  sometimes  slight  dyspnwa,  resulting  from  a 
mild  .spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx. 

Throat.— The  first  positive  evidence  of  diphtheria  is  usually  seen  in 
the  throat.  As  stated  under  the  head  of  etiology,  the  tonsils  seem  to 
favor  the  lodgement  and  propagation  of  the  specific  bacilli;  for  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  on  these  glands  that  the  disease  process 
begins.  The  fauces  are  commonly  red  and  inflamed,  and  the  tonsils 
may  or  may  not  be  swollen,  although  in  most  cases  the  swelling  b 
marked.  Small  spots  of  exudate  now  appear  on  their  surface  or  in 
their  crypts — the  latter  being  a  common  seat  of  this  process.  In  mild 
cases  this  condition  does  not  increase.  It  is  then  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  diphtheria  and  tonsillitis  without  the  aid  of  bacteriological 
examination.  Patients  with  the  latter  affection  are  often  sent  to  the 
hospital  on  a  mistaken  diagnosis. 

In  the  better-marked  form  of  the  disease  the  small  patches  of  exudate 
rapidly  spread,  covering  not  infrequently  the  entire  tonsillar  surface 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  This  local  manifestation  may  be  con- 
fined to  one  tonsil,  but  more  often  involves  both.  \Vben  the  exudate  b 
limited  to  the  tonsils  the  liability  to  secondary  systemic  infectioD  is  doI 
very  great. 

In  the  severe  forms  of  diphtheria  the  exudate  spreads  beyond  the 
region  of  the  tonsils,  or  it  may  appear  simultaneously  on  various  parts 
of  the  fauces.  One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  it  often  shows  itself  as 
small,  thick  patches  on  prominent  points,  such  as  the  end  of  the  u\'ula. 
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the  edge  of  the  epiglottis,  the  cartilage  of  Wrisberg,  and  the  like.  It 
very  frequently  covers  completely  not  only  the  tonsils,  but  the  anterior 
and  posterior  pillars,  the  pharyngeal  wall,  the  uvula,  and  the  entire 
soft  palate.  In  severe  cases  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  exudate  on 
the  vault  of  the  mouth  piled  up  so  high  as  to  form  a  thick  spongy  mass, 
seriously  interfering  with  deglutition.  At  the  time  of  writing  these  lines 
we  have  in  the  hospital  three  or  four  patients  in  whose  throats  this 
extensive  form  of  exudate  is  seen.  The  clinical  history  of  one  of  these 
patients  is  as  follows: 

E.  R.,  aged  seven  years,  white,  female,  admitted  December  7th,  on 
ninth  day  of  the  disease.  On  the  first  and  second  days  in  the  hospital  the 
temperature  was  lOO^^F.,  on  the  third  day  it  fell  to  97f°F.  The  pulse 
ranged  from  104  to  112  per  minute  during  the  first  and  second  days,  and 
on  the  third  day  fell  to  82.  The  culture  was  positive.  On  admission 
the  exudate  covered  completely  and  thickly  both  tonsils,  the  anterior 
pillars,  the  pharyngeal  wall,  the  uvula,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soft 
palate.  On  the  latter  it  was  piled  up  in  a  thick,  spongy  mass.  Deglu- 
tition was  diflScult.  The  face  was  swollen,  pale,  and  glossy.  The  breath 
was  very  fetid.  Both  nares  contained  large  plugs  of  exudate,  and  were 
constantly  oozing  blood.  The  cervical  glands  on  both  sides  of  the  neck 
were  very  much  swollen.  Immediately  after  admission  the  patient 
received  4500  units  of  antitoxin;  twelve  hours  later  another  dose  of 
3000  units  was  given,  and  again  a  third  dose  of  4500  units,  making  in 
all  12,000  units.  Death  resulted  on  December  9th,  from  toxaemia 
and  exhaustion. 

We  have  seen  the  exudate  even  more  copious  than  in  the  case  just 
cited.  Cases  have  come  under  our  observation  in  which  not  only  the 
entire  fauces,  including  the  soft  palate,  were  covered,  but  even  the  hard 
palate  and  the  greater  part  of  the  buccal  cavity  also.  Sometimes  it 
appears  on  the  gums,  but  more  often  invades  the  edges  of  the  tongue. 
It  is  frequently  seen  in  the  pharyngeal  vault,  and  may  extend  into  the 
Eustachian  tubes.  The  nares  and  the  larynx  are  so  often  involved  that 
the  behavior  of  the  disease  in  these  cavities  will  subsequently  receive 
special  notice. 

The  exudate  is  usually  of  a  yellowish-white  or  cream  color,  but  it 
may  present  a  dark-gray  appearance.  Its  color  is  liable  to  be  changed 
by  the  ingestion  of  certain  drugs,  or  by  remedial  agents  employed 
locally.  It  sometimes  is  rendered  darker  by  having  coagulated  blood 
incorporated  with  it.  But  in  perfectly  typical  cases  it  does  not  look 
unlike  moist  chamois  skin.  Indeed,  when  large  fragments  or  casts  are 
exfoliated  and  floated  in  water  they  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  this 
material. 

The  exudate  may  be  thick,  or  thin  and  filmy.  When  very  thick  it 
may  be  seen,  even  at  quite  an  early  state,  lying  rather  loosely  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  partly  detached  at  its  margin,  especially  when 
located  on  the  soft  palate.  If  forcibly  removed  it  is  liable  to  be  repro- 
duced in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  although  in  many  cases  it  exfoliates 
quickly  and  does  not  reform.    Instead  of  presenting  the  appearance  of 
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a  distinct  memhranc  lying  upon  the  mucons  surface,  the  exudatr  mop- 
times  forms  into  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  itwlf. 
In  this  case  there  is  a  grayish  discoloration  which  tlisappcars  slowlr,  um) 
often  by  the  process  of  necrosis,  rather  than  by  exfohation  of  the  bmod- 
brane.  Of  course,  this  process  is  followed  by  an  nlceratinf;  mrfaoc 
which  heab  by  granulation. 

The  involved  parts  of  the  fauces,  especially  the  uvula,  become  trHta^- 
atous  and  swell  considerably.  After  the  exudate  has  disappesinl  fiom 
the  uvula,  the  latter  is  apt  to  present  an  ulcerated  apiKMirance,  awl, 
through  loss  of  tissue,  is  not  infrequently  left  smaller  than  normal.  In 
all  severe  cases  in  which  there  is  ceilema  and  swelling  of  the  fauees 
there  is  not  only  difficult  and  painful  deglutition,  but  the  rcspiratiao 
and  articulation  are  also  affected 

In  the  act  of  swallowing  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  milk  rcfnuX'tatral 
through  the  nares.  As  the  case  progresses  the  voice  becomes  disiiDrtly 
nasid,  and  is  apt  to  continue  so  for  some  weeks. 

At  first  the  exudate  is  free  from  odor;  Iiut  when  the  disea.se  is  severe 
a  distinct  odor  is  noticed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  IiHlnd, 
the  breath  of  the  patient  is  often  so  peculiarly  offensive  that  an  experi- 
enced clinician  might  be  led  to  suspect  the  nature  of  th«  affwlion 
before  an  examination  of  the  throat  has  l>een  made.  In  septic  canoes, 
when  decomposition  of  the  secretions  and  the  exudate  goes  on  nipiiily, 
the  odor  is  in  the  highest  degree  offensive,  and  is  well  calcrilstcd  to 
excite  suspicion  that  extensive  necrotic  changes  of  the  tissues  may  be 
taking  place.  The  tissue  change,  however,  is  not  always  as  great  as 
the  odor  would  indicate.  A  copious  mass  of  exudate  is  often  tbrowit 
off  very  quickly  by  the  process  of  exfoliation,  leaving  the  parts  only 
slightly  ulcerated.  In  such  cases  the  odor  will  promptly  disappear, 
especially  with  the  u,se  of  cleansing  or  aniiseplic  lotions.  With  this 
apparent  improvement  one  should  not  be  loo  hasty  in  pronouncing  the 
patient  out  of  danger,  for  the  probabilities  are  that  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  disease  is  yet  to  be  encountered.  Where  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  fauces  is  at  all  destroyed,  leaving  the  absorl>ents  exposed,  the 
toxin  of  the  specific  micro-organisms  is  permitted  to  enter  the  circu- 
lation, and  the  subsequent  danger  from  toxfemia  is  far  greater  than 
the  primary  local  disease. 

While  there  is  usually  some  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  cervical 
and  subraaxiliarj-  glands  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  diphtherial  process, 
coincidently  with  intense  involvement  of  the  fauces,  these  glands, 
together  with  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue,  become  indurated  and 
infiltrated,  giving  rise  often  to  extensive  tumefaction.  The  face,  besides 
being  pale  and  sallow,  presents  also  a  swollen  and  glossy  appearance. 
As  the  exudate  and  septic  secretions  disappear  from  the  throat,  the 
tumefaction  of  the  neck  sul>sides.  Occasionally,  however,  the  cervical 
glands  take  on  .suppurative  action,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  scarlet 
fever. 

Nose.^Next  to  the  fauces  the  nose  is  the  most  common  site  of  the 
diphtheritic  process.     The  disease  not  infrequently  attacks  the  nares 
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primarily,  but  most  often  the  exudate  extends  from  the  throat  to  the 
nasal  cavities  by  way  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  uvula.  When  this 
occurs  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharjmx  is  also  liable  to  be  involved 
through  contiguity  of  structure.  At  first  there  is  but  little  discharge 
from  the  nares,  as  in  the  beginning  of  an  acute  catarrh,  but  it  soon 
increases  and  becomes  flocculent.  When  the  disease  has  fully  developed, 
the  discharge  is  often  profuse  and  sometimes  fetid. 

Before  the  diphtherial  process  has  continued  very  long,  evidence  of 
copious  exudation  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  nares.  In  many  cases 
the  membrane  is  very  thick  and  dense,  and  occludes  the  nasal  cavities 
completely.  There  is  then  but  little  discharge  from  the  external  orifices; 
but  the  voice  becomes  distinctly  nasal,  and  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
breathe  through  the  mouth. 

When  the  fauces  are  at  the  same  time  severely  involved,  the  respira- 
tion becomes  considerably  hampered,  and  there  is  also  difficult  deglu- 
tition, with  marked  restlessness  and  insomnia. 

The  amount  of  exudate  that  is  sometimes  expelled  from  the  nares 
is  enormous.  The  membrane  is  often  thrown  off  in  perfect  casts,  and 
on  inspecting  these  one  is  apt  to  feel  surprised  that  so  much  material 
could  have  been  contained  within  the  nasal  cavities.  When  the  exudate 
begins  to  separate,  or  has  been  either  partly  or  wholly  cast  off,  the 
discharge  usually  returns,  and  is  often  sanguinopurulent  in  character. 
There  is  no  form  of  diphtheria  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  nares. 
The  injury  sustained  by  the  capillary  bloodvessels  prepares  the  way 
for  rapid  absorption  of  the  toxins,  the  effects  of  which  are  apt  to  become 
painfully  visible  in  a  short  time.  Not  only  is  systemic  poisoning  seen, 
but  the  more  common  sequelse  of  diphtheria  most  often  follow  the  nasal 
form  of  the  disease. 

Epistaxis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  even  in  mild  cases;  but  when 
the  diphtheritic  involvement  is  intense  the  hemorrhage  from  the  nose 
is  liable  to  occur  repeatedly,  as  the  disease  progresses,  and  may  prove 
to  be  a  very  troublesome  symptom.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  constant 
oozing  of  blood,  while  in  others  the  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  so  free 
as  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

In  the  severest  form  of  nasal  diphtheria  the  nose  is  slightly  reddened 
externally,  and  moderately  swollen  or  oedematous.  The  face  also  is 
oedematous,  remarkably  pale,  and  has  a  peculiar  glistening  appearance. 
The  pulse  is  usually  feeble,  the  circulation  bad,  vomiting  often  occurs, 
and  not  infrequently  there  is  marked  drowsiness.  Indeed,  the  symptoms, 
taken  together,  are  such  as  would  indicate  profound  systemic  poisoning. 
Many  patients  in  this  condition  die  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of 
the  disease. 

In  the  more  favorable  cases  the  exudate  is  thrown  off  en  tnasse  in 
the  form  of  casts,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  do  not  become  so 
pronounced.  But  one  should  not  feel  too  sanguine  of  recovery  in  any 
case,  for  danger  of  the  development  of  toxaemia  is  never  absent.  Even 
when  this  serious  condition  does  not  arise,  and  the  general  symptoms 
seem  most  favorable,  still  there  is  a  strong  liability  that  the  affection 
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may  be  followed  by  paralysis,  either  partial  or  general.  Postiltphlbcrilir 
paralysis  Ls  more  conimon  after  the  nasal  form  of  the  disease  than  after 
any  other  variety. 

Nasal  diphtheria  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  chronic  riiinttis. 
In  such  coses  there  is  usually  a.  discharge  from  the  nares  and  often 
excoriation  of  the  skin  about  the  nose.  But  the  affection  may  peniit 
for  months,  with  little  or  no  nasal  discharge.  Persons  thus  afflicted 
often  unwittingly  .spread  diphtheria.  It  is  important  (hat  such  caara 
should  be  recognized  and  treated,  and  even  isolation  ahould  be  ad<>'ued 
until  a  cure  is  effected  and  the  specific  organbms  have  disappean-d.  I( 
is  only  by  the  aid  of  bacteriology  that  this  form  of  diphtheria  can  be 
definitely  determined. 

Middle  Ear. — From  the  pharyngeal  vault  the  exudate  sometimrs 
spreads  by  way  of  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  middle  ear,  cau.<iing  ao 
acute  median  otitis.  This  is  often  unattended  by  pain;  hence  the  con- 
dition may  not  be  recognized  until  suppuration  takeii  place  and  the 
tympanum  has  ruptured.  The  purulent  discharge  which  flows  from 
the  meatus  will  show  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  of  diphtheria  associated 
with  certain  other  organisms,  such  as  streptococci  and  staphylococci. 
There  is  usually  some  rise  of  temperature,  often  assuming  a  arpttc 
character. 

The  otorrhcea  frequently  persists  a  long  time,  but  is  seldom  followed 
by  permanent  deafness.  Temporary  deafness,  however,  may  he  ««i 
AH  the  result  of  a  paretic  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  of  the  tympanum.  Only  in  rare  instances  are  the  changes 
in  the  intratympanic  ca\'ity  so  great  as  to  cause  pemianeot  deafness. 
This  i.s  not  so  likely  to  happen  in  diphtheria  as  in  scarlet  fever. 

Eyes. — Diphtheritic  involvement  of  ihe  conjunctiva  is  not  vcn*  fre- 
quently seen.  It  occurs  sometimes,  but  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more 
common  in  children,  since  they  so  often  convey  the  infectious  discharges 
from  the  nares  to  their  eyes  by  means  of  their  hands.  Physicians  and 
nurses  who  work  among  diphtheria  patients  are  frequently  subjected  to 
the  risk  of  infection  by  having  the  secretions  from  the  throats  of  such 
patients  coughed  into  their  eyes.  While  we  have  sometimes  seen  a  mild 
conjunctivitis  occur  from  this  accident  we  have  never  known  it  to 
assume  a  diphtheritic  character,  though  such  a  result  is  not  impossible. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers  that  the  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation may  extend  to  the  conjunctiva  by  way  of  the  tear  duct,  but 
this  we  believe  is  of  rare  occurrence.  As  an  unhealthy  mucous  mem* 
brane  is  more  prone  to  diphtherial  infection,  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
an  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  furnishes  a  predisposition 
to  eye  involvement  when  diphtheria  occurs  in  a  child  thus  afflicted. 

\Vhen  the  conjuncti\a  becomes  involved  the  membrane  usually 
spreaiis  rapidly  from  one  eyelid  to  the  other,  and  the  bulbar  conjunctiva 
is  almost  always  greatly  chemo.sed.  The  exudate  is  first  seen  as  flocculi, 
but  it  rapidly  forms  into  a  thick  membrane,  so  thick,  indeed,  as  to  press 
hard  upon  the  cornea,  cau.'^ing  it  to  become  hazy  and  often  undergo 
a  destructive  necrosi.s.    Wlien  the  cornea  of  the  eye  becomes  weakened 
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or  perforated  by  this  process  the  iris  prolapses.  During  the  course  of 
the  disease  the  eyelids  swell  and  stiffen,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  inspect  the  eye  itself.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that 
loss  of  vision  is  imminent. 

Fortunately  the  affection  is  not  always  so  destructive.  In  the  milder 
cases  recovery  may  take  place  without  impairment  of  vision.  But  when 
the  disease  is  so  severe  as  to  cause  the  destruction  of  both  eyes,  the 
patient's  life  is  placed  in  great  jeopardy.  All  such  cases  that  have  come 
'Under  our  observation  have  died. 

Skin. — The  diphtheritic  membrane  may  appear  on  abraded  surfaces 
of  the  skin,  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  common,  even  in  the  worst  forms 
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of  diphtheria,  as  has  been  suppo.sed.  It  i.s  only  in  the  wound  of  the 
skin  from  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  that  this  condition  occurs  with 
any  degree  of  frequency.  IJut  even  here  the  diphtheritic  membrane 
appears  less  often  than  one  would  suppo.se.  We  have,  however,  known 
the  membrane  to  appear  on  the  prepuce  of  a  child  who  developed 
diphtheria  immediately  after  circumcision. 

Some  writers  descrilje  a  rash  that  is  sometimes  seen  as  the  result  of 
diphtheria,  ft  is  said  that  it  may  appear  at  an  early  .stage  of  the  disease, 
and  that  it  is  erythematous  in  character.  It  is  described  as  either 
localized  and  evanescent,  being  scarcely  visible  for  more  than  a  few 
hours,  or  as  covering  a  large  surface  of  the  skin  and  remaining  for 
some  days.     We  must   confess   that   we  are   not   familiar   with  any 
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rash  that  can  be  said  to  be  pathognomonic  of  diphtheria.  WTjen  % 
circumscribed  or  diffuse  rash  of  punctiform  character  is  present,  out 
should  think  of  scarlatinal  infection,  for  scarlet  fever  and  diphlberia 
not  infrequently  coexist.  The  former  disease  cannot  necessarilv  be 
excluded  because  the  body  temperature  is  low.  Over  and  over  a^in 
we  have  seen  these  diseases  coexist  when  the  temperature  was  but 
little  above  normal. 

(Edema. — (Edema  of  the  face  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body  is 
sometimes  seen  as  the  result  of  intense  systemic  poisoning,  mid  (piitc 
independent  of  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

In  the  worst  forms  of  diphtheria  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  peleebi«, 
purpuric  discolorations,  and  ecchymoses.  The  latter  may  occtir  Epoo- 
taneously,  or  result  from  the  slightest  bruise. 

Antitoxin  rashes,  so  common  since  this  agent  has  come  into  use, 
are  postponed  for  consideration  under  the  head  of  the  antitoxin  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria. 

Touemia. — A  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  often  results  from  absorp- 
tion of  the  toxin  elaborated  by  the  specific  organbms  of  diphtheria. 
These  symptoms  are  so  peculiar  that  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
them  would  seldom  fail  to  associate  them  with  diphtheria,  rvt-n  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  clinical  manifestations  of  this  disease.  They 
often  follow  the  disappearance  of  the  exudate  in  the  nose  and  thrrM, 
making  their  appearance  at  a  time  when  the  physician  may  feel  that 
his  patient  is  on  the  straight  road  to  recoven'. 

When  symptoms  of  toxoemia  occur,  they  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance during  the  second  week  of  the  illness.  They  may,  however,  («  seen 
a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later.  Frequently  about  the  time  the  t-xu^late 
has  disappeared  the  patient  commences  to  vomit,  and  the  stomach 
becomes  so  irritable  that  everything  b  ejected  almost  as  soon  as 
swallowed.  Pallor  at  once  b  noticed,  and  thb  rapidly  increases,  giving 
the  face  a  remarkably  blanched  appearance.  The  change  of  color  to 
a  pale,  waxy  hue  is  sometimes  so  sudden  as  to  come  in  the  nature  of 
a  surprise.  Coincidently  with  these  s}"mptoms  the  pulse  becomes  weak 
and  often  irrej^lar.  It  may  be  either  slow  or  rapid.  The  force  of  the 
apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  diminished,  and  the  first  sound  indistinct. 
.\s  the  case  progresses,  the  pulse  becomes  weaker  and  slower,  often 
not  more  than  40  to  50  per  minute.  The  extremities  are  cold.  The 
mind  is  clear,  but  the  patient  shows  an  anxious  expression.  Albumin 
is  most  always  found  in  the  urine.  The  temperature  b  apt  to  be  low. 
often,  indeed,  subnormal. 

When  toxaemia  is  not  profound  the  symptoms  may  gradually  improve 
and  recovery  follow.  But  the  condition  of  the  patient  should  always 
be  regarded  as  extremely  critical.  Often  the  signs  of  impfovement  are 
more  apparent  than  real.  For  example,  a  patient  may  be  entirely 
conscious,  converse  intelligently,  sit  up  in  bed  and  take  nourishment, 
and,  despite  this  apparent  improvement,  fall  over  and  die  almost 
instantly  of  heart-failure.  More  frequently,  however,  death  comes 
gradually,  and  is  almost  invariably  preceded  by  precordial  pain.    The 
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heart  sounds  become  less  and  less  distinct^  and  the  pulse  grows  more 
and  more  feeble  until  it  is  absolutely  lost.  It  is  not  rare  for  a  patient 
to  live  for  hours,  sometimes  even  a  day  or  two,  with  no  perceptible 
pulse  at  the  wrist.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  that  consciousness  in  this 
condition  is  usually  retained  to  the  last. 

Septic  Diphtheria. — In  diphtheria  there  are  always  associated  with 
the  specific  micro-organisms  streptococci  and  staphylococci  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  latter  often  give  rise  to  a  concurrent  septic  infection 
which  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  this  secondary 
infection  is  responsible  for  results,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
primary  infection.  Doubtless  in  many  cases  of  diphtheria  streptococcus 
infection  is  the  principal  cause  of  death. 

Septic  infection  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  patients  with  intense  nasal 
involvement,  and  in  whose  fauces  the  exudate  assumes  a  dirty-gray 
or  brownish  appearance.  Instead  of  becoming  detached  and  peeling 
off  en  masse,  the  exudate  breaks  down  into  a  semisolid  or  grun^ous 
mass.  In  such  cases  the  decomposing  and  liquefying  membrane  gives 
rise  to  an  offensive  discharge  from  the  nares  and  mouth,  and  a  fetid 
breath.  This  discharge,  ichorous  in  character,  causes  reddening  and 
excoriation  at  the  orifices  of  the  nose  and  comers  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  denuded  surfaces  are  often  converted  into  ulcers  which  quickly  take 
on  a  dirty-gray  coating.  Sometimes  there  is  considerable  ulcerative 
action  seen  in  the  fauces  and  nares,  but,  strange  to  say,  this  process  is 
commonly  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases 
that  the  subepithelial  tissue  is  lost  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  result 
from  a  small  ulcer  here  and  there.  These  ulcers  are  apt  to  remain 
covered  for  a  long  time  with  a  yellowish  coating. 

The  disorganization  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  affected  parts 
is  conunonly  attended  with  capillary  hemorrhages,  more  or  less  marked. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  color  of  the  false  membrane  is  changed  by 
its  becoming  infiltrated  with  blood.  When  the  hemorrhages  are  copious, 
and  the  blood  is  poured  out  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
exudate,  the  latter  is  quite  sure  to  be  separated  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  unusual  to  find  in  such  cases  a  good  deal  of  loose 
exudate  in  the  throat,  and  in  the  nose  also,  undergoing  rapid  decom- 
position. 

As  the  result  of  septic  infection,  the  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  become 
inflamed  and  swollen.  The  periglandular  connective  tissue  may  also 
inflame  and  swell  to  a  certain  degree.  In  some  cases  the  swelling  is 
so  great  that  the  neck  is  raised  to  an  even  line  with  the  face.  The  skin 
becomes  tense,  smooth  and  shining,  and  may  either  feel  doughy  to  the 
touch  or  as  dense  as  a  board.    Suppuration  may  or  may  not  result. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  septic  cases  a 
rash  is  apt  to  appear  on  the  skin.  The  rash  may  at  first  be  erythematous 
or  slightly  macular,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  it  often  assumes  a 
petechial  character. 

In  this  form  of  diphtheria  the  temperature  runs  comparatively  high — 
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runping  from   102°  to  104°  F,     There  is  usually  coiisidemble  1 
between  the  morning  and  evening  records.     The  puUe  i 
feeble,  and  the  extremities  are  often  cool.    Suppuration  of  I 
ear  is  liable  to  occur,  and  pneumonia  sometimes  develops. 

Children,  restles.'i  at  first,  become  apathetic  later  on,  which  condition 
increases  nnti!  death  supervenes.  Death,  however,  is  not  the  ioe^iuble 
re.sult,  for  the  milder  cases  frequently  recover. 

Pever. — Except  at  the  onset  of  diphtheria,  fever  is  not  a  protnioent 
.symptom.  The  disease  almost  always  begins  with  fever,  more  or  len 
intense.     In  the  mililer  cases  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  not  rnt  _ 
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much  above  the  normal,  but  in  the  severer  cases,  during  the  first  day 
or  two  of  the  di.sease,  it  usually  ranges  from  101°  to  102°  F.;  but  after 
the  full  appearance  of  the  exudate — that  is,  after  the  second  or  third  day 
— the  temperature  commonly  drops  to  normal,  and  sometimes  below. 
Our  experience  accords  with  that  of  Lennox  Browne,  who  says;  "Of 
1000  cases  which  came  under  obseri'ation ,  on  an  average,  on  the  third 
day  of  the  diphtherial  attack,  the  temperature  in  80  per  cent,  was  101°; 
while  in  50  per  cent,  the  average  temperature  during  its  course  was 
below  99°  " 
As  already  stated,  the  average  temperature  in  the  septic  form  of 
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dipbtberia  is  always  comparatively  high,  while  in  the  toxsemic  cases  it 
falls  to  normal  and  even  lower. 

In  acute  adenitis,  which  often  occurs  as  a  complication  in  dipbtberia, 
the  temperature  ranges  high,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  104"  to  106"  F. 
If  suppuration  takes  place  and  the  pus  is  liberated  the  hyperpyrexia 
at  once  subsides.  In  every  case  of  continued  high  temperature  one 
should  suspect  the  existence  of  some  complication.  The  degree  of  fever, 
under  such  a  circumstance,  is  usually  not  different  from  Uiat  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  associated  disease. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  temperature  in  ordinary  diphtheria  does 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  laryngeal  form  of  the  disease.  In  this 
class  of  cases,  instead  of  falling  after  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  ill- 
ness, it  frequently  continues  high,  especially  when  intubation  is  required 
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for  relief  of  the  stenosis,  and  while  the  tul>e  is  in  the  larynx.  In  the 
majority  of  such  cases  the  temperature  continues  at  101°  to  102°  F. 
for  a  number  of  days.  If  bronchopneumonia  develops,  which  is  not 
an  infrequent  complication,  the  temperature  will  continue  high  for  an 
uncertain  length  of  time. 

Olrcnlatory  SymptOmB. — In  all  well-marked  cases  of  diphtheria  the 
pulse  is  frequent.  Its  rapidity,  indeed,  may  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  temperature.  In  severe  cases,  especially  in  children,  the  pulse 
ranges  between  120  and  160  per  minute,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses, 
becomes  irregular  and  weak.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  often 
dimmished  in  intensity  and  the  first  sound  becomes  indistinct.  Atten- 
tion has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  profound  asthenia  resulting  from  toxaemia. 


Au  abnonnallj'  slow  pulse  is  of  grave  import,  and  will  he  rrfrrrr«I  Itt  ' 
again  when  considering  the  C|uestion  of  prognosis. 


The  Urine. — In  the  milder  cases  no  marked  change  is  found  in  the 
urine,  either  in  the  quantity  voided  or  its  constituents.  In  severe  cases 
it  contains  an  excess  of  urea,  and  sometimes  epithelial  cells  and  casts. 
Hematuria  is  much  less  common  than  in  scarlet  fever.     Albumin  in 
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small  quantities  is  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  said  to 
be  present  in  about  one-third  of  all  cases;  but  this  estimate  is,  according 
to  our  experience,  much  too  low.  Some  writers  believe  that  albumin 
is  more  often  found  since  antitoxin  has  come  into  use.  Suppression  of 
urine  and  uraemic  symptoms  are  rare.  This  subject  will  be  referred  to 
again  when  considering  the  complications  of  diphtheria. 

Nervous  Symptoms. — In  the  acute  stage  of  diphtheria  nervous 
symptoms  are  not  a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease.  Convulsions 
sometimes  occur  as  an  initial  symptom  in  children  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment. In  fatal  cases  convulsive  movements  are  not  infrequent  in  the 
death  struggle.  Delirium  occurs  only  in  exceptional  instances,  and, 
when  present,  is  usually  mild.  Children,  as  a  rule,  sleep  well;  they 
often,  indeed,  lapse  into  a  state  of  apathy  or  stupor. 

Paralysis  of  the  palate  is  often  seen  during  the  acute  stage,  or,  at  least, 
before  the  exudate  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  fauces.  We  have 
frequently  noticed  its  presence  as  early  as  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day  * 
of  the  diphtherial  attack.  Its  existence  is  manifested  by  slight  difficulty 
in  deglutition,  and  by  a  nasal  tone  of  the  voice.  Also,  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  cardiac  nerves  may  become  involved,  giving  rise  to 
cardiac  syncope,  which  is  a  common  cause  of  sudden  death.  General 
paralysis  frequently  occurs  during  convalescence.  This  will  receive  due 
consideration  under  the  head  of  sequela. 

Larsmgotracheal  Diphtheria,  or  Membranous  Group.— This  form  of 

diphtheria  may  be  described  as  a  pseudomembranous  exudation  into 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  croup.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  same  specific  cause  that  is  operative  in  producing  diph- 
theria of  the  fauces  and  nares,  namely,  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus. 
Before  this  organism  was  discovered  and  definitely  shown  to  be  the 
material  etiological  factor  of  diphtheria  exudation,  it  was  pardonable 
to  have  considered  membranous  croup  as  the  result  of  a  non-specific 
laryngotracheal  inflammation.  It  is  certainly  no  longer  permissible 
to  speak  of  an  idiopathic  catarrhal  croup,  except  as  applied  to  a  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  larynx  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Catarrhal 
croup  is  quite  free  from  danger,  and  non-contagious. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  pseudomembrane  may  form  in 
the  larynx,  as  on  the  tonsils,  from  microbic  causes  in  which  the  Hebs- 
Loeffler  bacilli  have  no  part.  The  streptococcus  is  the  particular  micro- 
organism found  in  this  condition,  and  is  believed  to  be  responsible  for 
the  membrane,  although  the  staphylococcus  has  been  found  as  well. 
The  symptoms  caused  by  an  exudation  in  the  larynx  due  to  these 
organisms  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  caused  by  the  genuine  bacillary 
exudation.  If  differentiation  be  possible,  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  bacterio- 
logical examination. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  an  exudation  into  the  larynx 
and  trachea  of  streptococcic  origin  is  rare.  While  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence,  it  is  certainly  safer,  both  for  the  patient 
and  the  public,  to  regard  and  treat  all  cases  of  membranous  croup  as 
genuine  diphtheria. 
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Some  authors  teach  that  in  diphtheria  the  exudation  rarely  occur  pri* 
marily  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  believing  that  it  invades  (hew  parti 
by  downward  extension.  This  is  undoubtetJIy  true  of  most  rases,  but  we 
have  frequently  seen  membranous  croup  in  children  whose  fauct^  iihI 
nares  were  entirely  free  from  membrane.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  are 
of  this  description.  Our  exjierience  warrants  the  statement  that  in  fully 
one-half  of  all  cases  there  is  only  scanty  exudation  in  the  fauc<es.  It  u 
often  seen  only  on  the  tonsils  in  the  form  of  dots,  but  may  present  i 
scattered  appearance  on  the  adjacent  parts.  Tn  many  insUoces  the 
exudation  will  be  found  at  the  outskirts  of  the  larynx  on  Uie  Utenl 
glossoepiglottic  folds.  The  epiglottis  is  frequently  involved.  Letmooc 
Browne  believes  that  the  epiglottis  Ls  almost  invariably  first  attacked. 
and  seldom  escapes.  (lis  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  it  is  (he 
rule,  when  the  larynx  is  involved,  for  the  exudation  to  begin  on  some 
parts  of  the  fauces  and  extend  downward. 

\Vhile  laryngeal  symptoms  often  constitute  tlie  first  evidence  of 
diphtheria  in  children,  there  are  many  instances  of  the  disea.se  l^f^ginninf; 
in  thf  fauces  and  nares  and  continuing  for  several  days  in  a  severe  form 
before  the  larynx  becomes  involved.  This  has  been  called  descending 
diphtheria.  In  this,  and,  indeed,  every  form  of  the  disease,  the  exudation 
may  extend  into  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  and  even  into  the  bronchiotet 
iFig.  fl6). 

Cases  of  ascending  croup  have  been  described;  that  is  to  ,iay,  the 
exudation  beginning  in  the  bronchi  has  extended  upward  into  the 
trachea  and  larjTix.  This  cannot  be  proved,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  ever  occurs. 

Symptoms.— When  diphtheria  exudation  invades  the  lar\nx.  the 
symptoms  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  In 
children,  in  whom  the  lumen  of  the  larynx  is  small,  symptoms  of  impaired 
breathing  soon  appear.  The  symptomatology  may  be  divided  into  three 
stages,  according  to  the  development  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  stage 
the  symptoms  consist  of  cough  and  hoarseness,  in  the  second  of  aphonia 
and  dyspnoea,  and  in  the  third  of  suffocation  and  asphyxia,  speedily 
ending  in  death  if  relief  be  not  aflorded.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all  three  stages  are  seen  in  every  case,  for  there  are  undoubtedly  instances 
of  abortive  croup. 

When  the  larynx  is  primarily  attacked,  the  disease  at  first  is  often 
thought  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common  cold;  but  as  it  progresses 
its  real  nature  becomes  apparent.  There  is  always  cough,  more  or  less 
pronounce<:l,and  it  soon  becomes  hoarse  and  high-pitched,  with  a  shrill, 
metallic  sound.  Hoarseness  and  huskiness  of  the  voice  exist  with 
some  discomfort  in  the  throat,  and  moderate  fever.  As  the  exudation 
increases  the  voice  Ijecomes  less  and  less  distinct,  and  often  loses  its 
sonorous  character.  Frequently,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
symptoms  do  not  prevent  the  child  from  getting  out  of  bed  and  playing, 
even  when  there  may  be  some  evidence  of  beginning  dyspncea.  In  one, 
two,  or  three  days  marked  disturbance  of  the  respiration  is  noticed, 
often  sufficient  to  cause  grave  apprehension.     The  obstruction  of  the 
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taiyox,  due  to  exudation  and  swelling,  is  sometimes  increased  by  spasin 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  Ah  the  disease  advances  respiration  becomes 
more  and  more  diSicult,  until  distressing  dyspncea  supervenes.  The 
inspiret!  air  is  insufficient  to  fully  expand  the  limgs,  which  is  evident 
from  the  sinking  in  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  the  lower  ribs 
at  each  act  of  inspiration.  The  blood  is  insufficiently  oxygenated,  as 
denoted  by  a  livid  hue  of  the  skin.  The  child  is  restless,  cannot  sleep, 
constantly  changes  its  position  in  bed,  and  vainly  Kxtks  in  eveiy  direction 
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for  relief.     One  does  nut  often  see  a  more  pitiable  sight  than  a  Utile 
child  suffering  from  well-<ieveIoppd  membranous  croup. 

In  describing  these  symptoras  Lennox  Browne tndy  says:"Each  in- 
spiration is  attended  by  a  peculiar  stridor  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
moat  marked  characterisrics  of  the  disease.  This  stridor  has  been  vari- 
ously described  as  high-pitched,  piping,  .shrill,  metallic,  sibilant,  and 
wheezing.  During  the  dyspnuen  there  is  indrawing  of  all  the  muscles  of 
the  suprasternal  and  substernal  regions,  as  also  of  Ifie  epigastrium,  the 
false  ribs,  and  even  the  lower  portion  of  the  .sternum  itself;  of  all  those 
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parts,  in  fact,  which  would  generally  be  distended  in  healthy  inspiimtka. 
All  the  inspiraton'  muscles,  regular  as  well  as  auxiliary,  are  otaeiTBd 
during  the  spasm  to  work  painfully;  the  dilated  nostrils,  the  terrarind 
expression  of  the  face,  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  all  giniifi 
evidence  of  a  laborious  and  futile  struggle  for  breath.  The  complexion 
becomes  cyanotic,  and  death  from  apntfa  appears  inmiinenl.  and  may 
even  occur.  Should  membrane  be  coughed  up  there  may  be  a  favoraUe 
termination  to  the  dyspntca,  when  the  metallic  soimd  of  the  coiigh  wiD 
be  observed  to  change  to  that  of  a  bronchitis  or  remitting  lar^iigitis." 

Laryngeal  diphtlieria  is  b_y  far  less  common  in  adolescent  and  a4lDtl 
persons,  and  much  less  fatal,  because  the  danger  from  stenosb  is  not 
so  great.  The  greater  development  of  the  larynx  in  persons  of  mature 
years  permits  of  some  diminution  of  its  aperture  without  aflfcctin^ 
serioiisly  the  respiratory  act.  We  have,  however,  met  with  a  few  instance* 
in  which  the  mechanical  obstruction  was  so  great  as  to  demand  opcmtirr 
interference.  When  the  exudation  is  limited  to  the  larynx  intub«lMii 
will  afford  relief,  but  when  the  trachea  is  also  involved  tntrhrotumj 
is  to  be  preferred. 

In  membranous  croup  the  temperature  is  usually  higher  than  la 
faucial  diphtheria.  While  the  intubation  tube  is  being  worn  the  temper- 
ature is  liable  to  remain  two  or  three  degrees  above  the  normal. 

The  laryngotracheal  form  of  diphtheria  has  a  decidedly  local  char- 
acter, and  is,  therefore,  not  so  li.^ble  to  be  attended  with  symplom«  of 
systemic  poisoning.  Toxtemia  and  general  paralysis  are  not  often  seen 
in  this  form  of  the  disease  when  it  is  strictly  localized.  The  infreqiienc^ 
of  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  comparatiTv  _ 
absence  or  scantine.w  of  lynijihiilic's  in  the  larynx  ami  trachea.  .Apart 
from  the  stenosis,  the  principal  source  of  danger  in  membranous  croup 
is  from  capillary  bronchitis  or  bronchopneumonia. 

THE  OOTTBSE,  DTTBATION,  AHD  TERUINATIOM  OF    DIFHTHEBU. 

In  mild  cases  of  diphtheria  the  local  lesions  are  moderate  in  degree 
and  the  constitutional  symptoms  not  serious.  The  exudation  b  scanty 
and  limited  to  the  tonsiLs.  At  the  onset  the  temperature  usually  rises 
two  or  three  degrees,  sometimes  a  little  higher,  but  quickly  falb  to  near 
the  normal.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  is  congested,  and 
deglutition  slightly  painful.  There  is  usually  loss  of  appetite  and  some 
prostration.  The  pulse  rate  is  accelerated — the  rapidity  at  times  being 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rise  of  temperature. 

In  this  purely  local  form  of  the  disease  the  height  is  reached  in  from 
two  to  four  days,  when  all  the  symptoms  begin  to  subside.  The 
exudation  disappears,  and  the  small  areas  of  superficial  ulceration  left 
behind  rapidly  heal.  In  from  four  to  seven  days  the  fauces  assume 
their  normal  appearance,  and  the  patient  expresses  himself  as  feeling 
well,  although  there  is  apt  to  be  some  loss  of  strength  and  anfemia. 
Sequelie  are  extremely  rare. 

In  the  severe  type  of  diphtheria  the  constitutional  symptoms  are 
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usually  well  marked  from  the  beginning.  The  temperature  runs  up 
quickly  to  102^  or  103°  F.,  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  the  throat  is  painful, 
and  the  child  is  restless  and  unable  to  sleep  long  at  a  time.  Chilly 
sensations  may  be  experienced,  and  occasionally  convulsions  occur. 

When  an  early  examination  of  the  throat  is  made  the  mucous  mem- 
brane will  be  found  to  be  of  a  vivid-red  color,  with  moderate  swelling 
of  the  parts.  The  uvula  soon  becomes  oedematous,  elongated,  and 
swollen.  This  inflammatory  action  does  not  continue  long,  perhaps 
only  a  few  hours,  until  the  exudate  appears.  In  its  earliest  manifestation 
it  presents  the  form  of  grayish  or  yellowish-white  spots  of  pinhead  size. 
These  form  into  groups  which  quickly  coalesce,  and  thus  develop  into 
large  patches.  In  most  cases  the  exudation  is  first  seen  on  the  tonsils 
and  rapidly  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  fauces.  Frequently,  in  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  it  covers  not  only  the  tonsils,  but  the  anterior 
pillars,  the  uvula,  and  a  large  part  of  the  soft  palate.  With  this  increase 
of  exudation  the  temperature,  strange  to  say,  often  falls  one  or  two 
degrees.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
are  almost  always  swollen. 

In  favorable  cases  the  local  symptoms  reach  their  maximum  develop- 
ment in  forty-eight  hours,  and  after  remaining  stationary  for  a  day  or 
two  begin  to  subside.  The  exudation  sometimes  exfoliates  in  large 
masses,  and  at  other  times  melts  away  little  by  little.  When  it  becomes 
detached  and  peels  off  it  may  disappear  entirely  in  from  six  to  eight 
days,  sometimes  sooner;  but  when  it  melts  away  gradually,  a  longer 
time  is  required.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  parts  involved  is  left 
reddened,  and  shows  superficial  ulcerations.  Often  the  uvula  suffers 
the  greatest  loss  of  substance  from  the  ulcerative  action,  as  it  is  honey- 
combed, shrivelled,  and  tapers  down  to  a  small  point.  The  ulcers 
usually  heal  rapidly.  Simultaneously  with  the  decrease  of  exudate  the 
pulse  becomes  less  frequent,  and,  in  favorable  cases,  maintains  fair 
volume  and  regularity.  The  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  subsides, 
the  appetite  improves,  and  the  patient  is  fairly  on  the  road  of  con- 
valescence. But  even  when  recovery  seems  most  probable,  the  physician 
in  giving  a  prognosis  should  express  himself  with  some  reservation, 
for  dangerous  symptoms  may  yet  follow,  such  as  indicate  toxsemia, 
heart-failure,  or  paralysis. 

In  very  severe  cases  all  symptoms  are,  of  course,  greatly  intensified, 
and  complications  are  much  more  liable  to  ensue.  The  exudation  is 
usually  copious,  covering  thickly  the  entire  fauces,  and  is  often  seen 
extending  forward  on  the  vault  of  the  mouth  beyond  the  junction  of  the 
soft  and  hard  palates,  on  which  location  it  is  apt  to  be  especially  thick. 

It  frequently  travels  backward  to  the  pharyngeal  wall,  the  postnasal 
space,  and  into  the  nares.  It  may  even  extend  downward  into  the 
larynx  and  trachea. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  do  not 
progress  pari  passu.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  exudation  is  increasing 
the  fever  may  diminish  to  such  an  extent  that  the  body  temperature 
Is  but  little  above  the  normal.     The  pulse  rate,  however,  does  not 
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always  decrease  proportionalely,  but  may  even  gnrw  morp  npid. 
The  appetite  often  improveij,  swallowing  appears  to  be  less  painful,  aad 
not  infrequently  the  general  condition  and  strength  nf  lliv  patient  >ecB 
improved,  wliile  the  danger  is  in  nowise  diminished.  The  pbysiaaa 
should  be  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  this  apparent  improvement  vliSe 
the  disease  is  still  progressing. 

When  diphtheria  assumes  the  neptic  form,  the  secretion  and  exudatioa 
of  the  throat  and  nares  undergo  rapid  decomposition,  and.  unlrss  ibeM 
parts  are  frequently  cleansed  with  antiseptic  washes,  there  is  emitted 
with  the  breath  a  peculiar  odor  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  (ifTrnOfC 
XiuB  odor  is  fdimi  bu  foul  u  to  auncst  tbe  existenoe  at  gmoffvaaoM 
dettructicm  ol  the  tismes.  and  ^et  theoiigganiiation  of  the  puta  nith 
■nMmttts  to  more  than  a  supcrBcial  ukeiation.  Cnnciden^  irith  dm 
conditiop,  the  corneal  ana  subitiaxOlaij  ^aods,  umaDj  aamei^Mt 
swoDeo  from  the  be^niiiiu,  greatly  incfeaae  is  on  br  inflammatm; 
adKn,  whidi  abo  iDndvee  ue  adjacent  ceDular  tissue.  Whfleabaee— i 
beqiuatiy  f oim,  jet  it  is  surprisiiig  how  nfw%  this  swdling  w91  oAea 
aubaide  without  absoeaa  f ormatim  as  sotm  as  the  throat  symptosns  ahmr 

Tfji  impcDTement. 
ttptio  «aMt  the  tever,  instead  of  *HfnffiMl>ing  ia  two  cw  thne  dap, 
as  in  dw  oflier  variettea  d  d^hdieria,  cmtinuea,  or  may  erco  iDcteaaa, 
uiit0  dte  duoat  and  noee  qmptoms  imptore  aad  the  swdfing  of  the 
neeksubndea.'  Recovery  may  take  ;Jaee  hom  this  toop  of  die  diaeaae, 
bat  die  majoritr  ot  patimits  die.  Death  often  occurs  at  an  eatfy  atige, 
aa  eaify  aa  dke  fifth  to  die  seventh  day,  from  extennve  aystemic  paacm- 
ii^duetoitmiiedinfectiim.  SMoetimes  the  poisoning  is  more  gmdnal, 
in  which  case  the  exudate  disappears,  the  glandular  swelling  subsides, 
and  the  temperature  falls,  but  instead  of  improving  the  patient  remains 
apathetic,  loses  weight,  becomes  anaemic,  grows  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  gradually  passes  away.  A  not  uncommon  cause  of  death  is  pneu- 
monia of  septic  origin. 

The  presence  of  epithelial  and  hyaline  casts  in  the  urine,  togedier 
with  a  large  amount  of  albumin,  points  to  a  rapidly  developing  systemic 
poisoning,  and  may  often  prove  to  be  an  early  monitor  of  danger. 

When  recovery  takes  place  from  the  septic  form  of  diphtheria  con- 
valescence is  usually  veiy  slow,  often,  indeed,  extending  through  many 
weeks.  The  symptoms  of  septiciemia  become  less  and  less  marked, 
and  prostration  gradually  gives  way  to  general  improvement.  But  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  week  of  the  disease,  even  after  an  apparent  recovery, 
some  late  complication,  more  especially  general  paralysis,  is  extremely 
liable  to  set  in.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  septic  form,  but  of  all  well- 
marked  cases  of  diphtheria.  The  vast  majority  of  patients  recover 
from  the  paralysis,  but  it  is  sure  to  prolong  the  period  of  convalescence 
for  weeks  or  even  months. 

In  the  maJignanl  type  of  diphtheria  the  earliest  symptoms  give 
marked  evidence  of  systemic  poisoning.  By  the  time  the  false  membrane 
has  formed,  which  is  usually  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  the 
whole  organbm  is  profoundly  affected.    The  membrane  covers  thickly 
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the  entire  fauces,  often  involving  the  nares  also;  the  breath  is  fetid,  the 
saliva  dribbles  from  the  mouth,  blood  oozes  from  the  nose,  and  purpuric 
or  petechial  spots  appear  upon  the  skin;  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  the 
periglandular  tissue  are  greatly  swollen;  the  face  is  bloated,  pale,  and 
waxy  in  color;  the  temperature  is  either  slightly  elevated  or  subnormal; 
the  pulse  may  be  rapid  and  feeble  or  slow  and  irregular,  and  the  intel- 
lect, clear  at  first,  soon  becomes  clouded.  Death  in  these  cases  may 
occur  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  is  rarely  delayed  longer  than  three  or 
four  days. 

The  course  and  duration  of  membranotis  croup  vary  in  different 
cases,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  In  mild  cases  the  symp- 
toms often  disappear  in  a  few  days  under  ordinary  treatment,  without 
operative  interference.  When  the  larynx  is  involved  to  the  extent  of 
causing  stenosis,  death  is  sure  to  result  speedily  if  relief  be  not  afforded 
If  the  exudation  is  limited  to  the  larynx  the  obstruction  to  respiration 
is  almost  always  overcome  by  intubation,  and  in  the  course  of  six  or 
eight  days  the  patient  may  be  considered  comparatively  free  from 
danger,  at  least  so  far  as  the  primary  trouble  is  concerned.  But  when 
the  exudation  extends  into  the  trachea,  intubation  may  give  relief  at 
first,  though  death  is  liable  to  occur  a  few  hours  later.  Death  commonly 
results  when  the  disease  extends  into  the  bronchi  and  bronchioles.  It 
occurs  through  insufiicient  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  due  to  the 
mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  the  false  membrane  and  retained 
secretions  in  these  parts. 

In  cases  which  linger  longer  the  fatal  result  may  be  brought  on  by 
collapse  of  certain  parts  of  the  lungs  to  which  the  air  does  not  have 
access,  or  by  the  development  of  capillary  bronchitis  or  broncho- 
pneumonia. Many  patients  develop  the  latter  affection  when  they  are 
believed  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  convalescence.  This,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  fatal  termination  in  laryngotracheal  diph- 
theria. 

When  membranous  croup  is  likely  to  terminate  in  recovery,  improve- 
ment begins  with  a  decrease  in  the  fever  and  an  abatement  of  the 
laryngeal  symptoms.  The  false  membrane  usually  disappears  in  from 
four  to  eight  days.  Somet'mes  it  is  coughed  up  in  cylindrical  or  irregular 
casts,  but  more  often  it  disappears  gradually,  probably  by  being  liquefied 
and  expectorated;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  it  ever  undergoes 
absorption.  When  thrown  off  in  casts  it  is  liable  to  reform,  and  when 
such  new  formations  take  place  the  disease  is  apt  to  tenninate  fatally. 
In  patients  that  recover,  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  and  often  some  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  the  intubation 
tube  has  been  removed.  This  change  in  the  voice,  according  to  Oertel, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  flaccid  condition  of  the  vocal  cords  and  atony  of 
the  laryngeal  muscles. 


REOtniREHCE  OF  DIPHTHERIA. 

Many  authors  believe  that  a  second  attack  of  diphtherts  seldom 
occurs  in  the  same  individual  within  a  short  space  of  tune.  While  this 
may  be  accepted  as  the  rule,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  th«ir  are 
many  exceptions.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  person  who  has  sunnved 
the  disease  does  not  have  conferred  upon  him  for  any  con.^iilRnUe 
length  of  time  that  immunity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  scarlet  fevw, 
measles,  and  smallpox. 

We  have  quite  often  readmitted  children  to  the  hospital  with  rcccrmrt 
diphtheria  within  a  few  months  from  the  previous  attack;  and  in  two 
or  three  instances,  at  lea-st.  children  have  returned  with  a  third  attack. 
Quite  often  also  have  we  seen  patients  suffer  from  a  rtlapsie  of  the 
disease  before  leaving  the  hospital.  In  such  instances,  after  the  sul>- 
stdence  of  all  constitutional  symptoms  and  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  membrane,  the  patient,  during  convalescence,  is  seized  with  t 
sore  throat,  the  temperature  rises,  the  glands  of  the  neck  become  swolkn 
and  sensitive,  and  the  exudation  recurs  in  tlie  throat,  or  uures,  or  IxiUi. 

The  relapse  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  severe  as  the  primary  attack,  but 
there  are  some  exceptions.  We  have  more  than  once  seen  death  resaU 
from  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
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C0UFLXCATI0N8  AND  SBQUELX  Or  DIPBTHEBIA. 


Heart. — The  poi-son  elaborated  by  the  bacilh  of  diphtheria  is 
cially  prone  to  affect  the  heart.  In  all  severe  cases  heart-failure 
exiremely  liable  to  occur.  Symptoms  of  this  condition  may  appear 
befiire  the  pseudomembrane  has  entirely  .separatetl ,  but  in  most  cases 
they  are  not  apparent,  or,  at  least,  do  not  become  prominent,  until  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  local  affection  has,  to  a  great  extent,  dis- 
appeared. In  other  words,  signs  of  cardiac  failure  are  rarely  seen 
until  the  diphtherial  process  has  made  considerable  progress.  They 
do  not  often  appear  before  the  end  of  the  first  week,  but  during  the  four 
or  five  succeeding  weeks  the  patient  is  in  constant  danger  of  heart- 
failure. 

It  is  believed  by  some  authors  that  the  heart  is  affected  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all  cases  of  diphtheria.  Jacobi'  says:  "There  is  no 
case  ever  so  mild  apparently  that  will  not  affect  the  heart's  function 
at  once  to  a  certain  extent.  From  mild  cases  to  the  gravest  there  are 
gradual  transitions."  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  severe  cases  which 
survive  long  enough  the  myocardium  shows  (post-mortem)  certain 
anatomical  changes,  the  most  common  of  which  is  fatty  degeneration. 

Undoubtedly,  heart-failure  not  infrequently  results  from  paralysis 
of  the  cardiac  nerves,  and  quite  independently,  too,  of  any  anatomical 
change  in  the  heart  muscle.  Lennox  Browne  credits  Vincent,  of  Paris, 
and  P.  Meyer  with  having  found  "widespread  parenchjinatous  changes 
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in  the  cardiac  plexus  in  two  cases  of  patients  dying  of  heart-failure 
during  convalescence  from  diphtheria,  in  which  the  heart  muscle  was 
unaffected."  He  says:  "The  changes  were  exactly  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  peripheral  nerves  in  ordinary  postdiphtheritic  paralysis." 

The  symptoms  of  heart-failure  do  not  differ  from  those  of  toxaemia. 
Vomiting  is  often  an  early  sign.  The  patient  is  pale  and  sallow,  some- 
times livid  and  cyanotic;  the  pulse  at  first  may  be  rapid  and  feeble, 
but  soon  becomes  slow,  irregular,  and  intermittent,  or  dicrotic.  The 
pulse  rate  is  frequently  as  slow  as  40  to  50  per  minute.  The  first  sound 
of  the  heart  grows  less  distinct.  The  circulation  is  sluggish,  and  the 
extremities  are  cold,  but  the  mind  remains  clear.  In  severe  cases, 
as  the  end  approaches,  the  pulse  becomes  absolutely  lost  at  the  wrist, 
and  death  results  gradually  from  asthenia,  or  it  may  result  suddenly 
from  heart-failure.  Undoubtedly  death  sometimes  occurs  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  cardiac  plexus.  Recovery  but  seldom  takes  place  after  the 
symptoms  of  heart-failure  once  assume  a  threatening  character. 

Lungs. — In  faucial  diphtheria  the  lungs  do  not  very  often  become 
affected.  Bronchitis  occasionally  occurs,  as  does  also  bronchopneumonia. 
But  in  the  laryngotracheal  form  of  the  disease  these  complications  are 
extremely  common.  Indeed,  bronchitis,  more  or  less  marked,  is  not 
very  often  absent  in  membranous  croup.  As  the  inflammation  extends 
downward  from  the  laryngotracheal  surface  to  the  bronchi,  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane  is  apt  to  become  involved  in  the  diphtherial  process. 
But  quite  apart  from  this,  bronchopneumonia,  catarrhal  in  character, 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  danger.  It  most  often  sets  in  before  the  acute  stage  of  membranous 
croup  has  passed,  but  it  may  occur  at  any  period  following  this  stage, 
even  during  convalescence.  J.  Lewis  Smith  says:  "In  121  cases  of 
bronchopneumonia  complicating  diphtheria,  observed  by  Sann^,  the 
pneumonia  commenced  in  2  on  the  first  day  of  diphtheria,  and  in  71 
between  the  second  and  sixth  days  inclusive." 

When  it  develops  at  a  later  stage,  or  during  convalescence,  it  s  in 
most  cases  preceded  by  a  mild  bronchitis  that  has  never  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

The  existence  of  a  bronchopneumonia  is  revealed  by  physical  exam- 
ination. Both  lungs  may  be  found  involved,  although  the  disease  is 
usually  better  marked  in  one  than  in  the  other.  The  physical  signs 
may  show  that  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  lower  lobes,  but  more 
frequently  disseminated  areas  of  inflammation  are  found  throughout 
one  or  both  lungs. 

As  already  stated,  bronchopneumonia  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
danger  in  diphtheritic  croup.  The  mucopurulent  material  secreted  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  clog  the  tubes  and  prevent 
proper  decarbonization  of  the  blood.  As  the  inflammation  extends 
to  the  smaller  tubes,  these  often  become  clogged  in  the  same  way  so 
as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  alveoli,  which  gradually  collapse. 
Autopsies  often  reveal  areas  of  atelectasis  disseminated  throughout  the 
lungs.    Even  where  the  tubes  remain  pervious  it  is  almost  impossible 
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for  the  child  to  expectorate  the  mucopus  on  account  of  its 
Hence,  the  iiiinuter  tubes  are  usually  found  (itosl-nicirtem)  to 
with  a  thick,  viscid  material,  containing  also  not  infre(]iien(' 
particles  of  pseud omembrane. 

Bronchopneumonia  is  always  attended  by  an  elevation  of  tiriii[>enturp. 
The  disease  may  either  run  aa  acute  course,  terminating  in  recoveir 
or  death  in  six  to  eight  days,  or  assume  a  subacute  form  and  continuf 
to  progress  for  two,  three,  or  more  weeks.  In  some  of  these  persistent 
cases  recovery  finally  takes  place,  but  more  often  death  results  from 
exhaustion.  Bronchopneumonia  is  the  chief  cause  of  death  aftw 
tracheotomy. 

Lohar  pneumonia  is  not  a  very  frequent  complication.  It  has  b««i. 
known  to  occur  during  the  stage  of  convalescence.  Areas  of  coi^ 
solidation  in  the  lungs  are  not  infrequently  seen,  but  they  are  atmcHt 
always  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  bronchi. 

Pleurisy  does  not  very  often  occur  as  a  complication.  Accordin);  to 
J.  Lewis  Smith,  "Peter  found  the  lesions  of  pleurisy  9  times  in  131 
autopsies  in  diphtheria,  and  Sann^  observed  them  in  20  cases."  'ITir 
latter  is  quoted  as  saying  that  pleurisy  always  accompanies  some  other 
phlegmasia.  In  our  experience  in  the  hospital  we  have  not  seen  more 
than  two  or  three  frank  cases  of  pleurisy  attended  with  pleuritic  effoaoa. 

Lymphatic  Qlands. — Enlargement  of  the  cervical  and  subiruinJlu; 
glands  is  of  common  occurrence  in  diphtheria.  It  may  be  either  slijdri 
or  excessive.  In  septic  cases  this  complication  is  usually  most  niarlced. 
As  already  stated,  the  inflamed  glands  sometimes  break  down  intti 
abscesses. 

Kidneys. ^Renal  complication  occurs  earlier  in  diphtheria  than  in 
scarlet  fever,  .\lliuniiiiuria  is  frequently  .seen  ns  early  as  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  sometimes  even  on  the  second,  while  the  quantity  of  urine 
is  not  diminished,  but  may  be  increased.  It  is  believed  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  toxin  with  the  urine  irritates  the  kidneys,  and  thus  tends 
to  affect  their  function  or  even  damage  their  parenchymatous  structure. 
In  cases  showing  albuminuria  the  kidneys  may  be  found  to  be  normal, 
or  they  may  exhibit  various  degrees  of  parenchymatous  inflammation. 
While  aciite  nephritis  is  not  so  common  as  in  scarlet  fever,  yet  it  does 
occur.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  hyaline  and  granular  casts 
are  sometimes  found.  Red  blood  cells  are  rarely  present.  The  urine 
in  such  cases  is  diminished,  sometimes  scanty,  and  the  skin  becomes 
pallid.  (Edema  is  less  pronounced,  and  unemic  symptoms  are  much 
less  frequent  than  in  postscarlatinal  nephritis.  Still  patients  die  now 
and  then  from  uriemia.  According  to  Jacobi,  "VVhen  albumose  is 
found,  together  with  considerable  albumin,  Berlin  believes  the  prog- 
nosis to  be  rather  favorable.  Still,  in  most  of  the  cases  at  the  clinic  at 
Strassburg  in  which  he  made  his  obser\'ations,  the  renal  complications 
were  only  trifling." 

Park'  says  that  in  most  severe  cases  of  diphtheria  the  kidneys  are  in 
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a  state  of  more  or  less  acute  nephritis;  that  they  are  usually  hjrpersemic 
and  enlarged;  that  the  surface  of  the  kidney  is  smooth,  and  frequently 
the  seat  of  small  hemorrhages,  and  that,  microscopically,  the  signs  of 
marked  parenchymatous  changes  are  evident  up  to  complete  necrosis 
of  the  epithelium  lining  of  the  tubtfles.  "In  severe  cases  the  urine 
contains  abundant  albumin,  degenerated  kidney  epithelium,  leukoc}rtes 
and  hyaline  casts,  and,  in  the  most  severe,  coarse  and  fine  granular 
casts.    Blood  cells  are  infrequent." 

Lennox  Browne  believes  that  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  renal 
complications  in  all  cases  intoxicated  with  the  diphtherial  poison.  In 
a  series  of  1000  cases  of  diphtheria  tabulated  by  him  he  found,  however, 
that  the  mortality  due  to  nephritis  and  its  results  was  only  2.7  per  cent. 
This  is  a  much  larger  rate  than  was  observed  in  all  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums'  Board  Hospitals  in  1893,  when,  he  says,  out  of  a  total  of 
2848  cases  of  diphtheria  treated,  with  865  deaths,  only  8  cases  of  neph- 
ritis were  reported.  But  while  actual  nephritis  does  not  occur  with 
great  frequency,  yet,  as  already  stated,  the  parenchymatous  structure 
of  the  kidneys  is  very  commonly  damaged  to  an  extent  that  interferes 
with  their  proper  function.  Lennox  Browne  says  albumin  in  some 
quantity  is  to  be  found  in  the  urine  in  fully  one-half  of  the  cases  of  true 
diphtheria.  Some  other  observers  state  that  it  is  present  even  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  cases',  and  believe,  with  Lennox  Browne, 
that  it  is  more  frequently  seen  since  the  serum  treatment  has  been 
employed.  When  it  is  present  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  volume  of  urine,  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  is  apt  to  be  dimin- 
ished, and  ursemic  symptoms  may  appear. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  albuminuria  in  diphtheria,  J.  Lewis  Smith 
says :  "  Bouchut  and  Empis  found  it  in  two-thirds  of  their  cases,  Germain 
S^  in  one-half  of  his,  and  Sann^  in  224  cases  out  of  410.  In  New 
York  City,  where  diphtheria  has  been  many  years  naturalized  or  endemic, 
I  made,  in  the  years  1875  and  1876,  daily  examinations  of  the  urine 
in  62  consecutive  cases,  and  found  it  present  in  24,  while  38  were  recorded 
exempt.  But  the  proportion  of  cases  as  stated  in  my  statistics  is  probably 
below  the  truth,  for  the  albuminuria  is  sometimes  transient  and  it  often 
occurs  as  a  mere  trace  and  is  liable  to  be  overlooked.  Its  duration  is 
frequently  not  more  than  from  one  to  three  days,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  it  does  not  continue  longer  than  ten  days;  but  we  are  all 
familiar  with  cases  in  which  it  continues  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  or 
even  months." 

As  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  varies  in  different  patients, 
so  also  does  the  day  of  the  disease  on  which  it  makes  its  appearance 
vary.  In  referring  to  Sann^'s  observations  on  this  point  J.  Lewis  Smith 
says:  "In  224  cases  albuminuria  was  detected  on  the  first  day  of  diph- 
theria in  3,  on  the  second  day  in  10,  on  the  third  in  30,  on  the  fourth 
day  in  30,  on  the  fifth  day  in  32.  From  the  sixth  day  to  the  eleventh 
the  number  on  each  day  in  whom  albuminuria  was  present  for  the 
first  time  varied  from  10  to  33.  After  the  eleventh  day  there  were  only 
9  new  cases,  and  after  the  fifteenth  day  only  1  new  case.    Hence,  from 
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these  statistics  we  infer  that  there  is  little  danger  that  alhumtnuria  rfl 
occur  after  the  second  week,  if  the  patient  has  exhibited  no  symptocM 
of  it  previously." 

In  eiianiinations  of  the  urine  made  under  our  direction  of  1-19  drpb- 
theria  patients  in  the  Municipal  Hospital,  albumin  was  found  to  ht 
present  in  85  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  cases  were  not  selerted,  bnl 
taken  consecutively  as  they  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  two  differ- 
ent periods  of  time.  The  obser\'afions,  therefore,  include  both  mild  and 
severe  cases  of  diphtheria.  The  first  series  of  examinations  comprised 
samples  of  urine  from  37  patients,  and  the  second  from  1 12  patients.  Of 
the  former,  73  per  cent,  of  the  cases  showed  albumin,  and  a  few  sbowwi 
tube  casts  al.so.  The  urine  was  not  examined  in  all  cases  aa  frequenih 
as  we  desired,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  patients  were  yoUDf; 
children  from  whom  it  was  often  impossible  to  obtain  specimens.  But 
in  no  case  were  there  less  than  two  examinations,  and  in  sonie  as  manr 
as  twelve.  In  most  of  the  patients  that  recovered  the  urine  became 
normal  during  convalescence,  but  a  few  still  showed  a  trace  of  albunui 
when  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

Of  the  second  series  of  examinations  pertaining  to  the  urine  of  the 
112  patients,  albumin  was  found  in  90  per  cent.;  20  percent,  of  these 
cases  showed  albumin  in  large  quantity,  and  70  per  cent,  in  a  Ies» 
amount — not  more  than  a  trace  being  found  in  some. 

In  24  patients  showing  a  large  amount  of  albumin  the  urine  wu 
examined  microscopically,  and  tube  casts,  hyaline  and  granular,  were 
found  in  2  of  this  number.  We  should  add  that  1  of  the^  palieols 
had  nine  months  previously  suffered  from  scarlet  fever,  and  we  hsd 
no  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  urine  since  then. 

Strange  to  say,  in  a  few  of  the  fatal  cases  in  which  the  kidneys  were 
examined  poat-ntoriem  there  was  macroscopic  evidence  of  parenchy- 
matous changes,  although  examination  of  the  urine  had  failed  to  show 
tube  ca-sts  of  any  description. 

Scarlet  Fever, — Scarlet  fever  is  not  an  uncommon  complication  in 
diphtheria;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  one  of  these  diseases  is  often 
found  associated  with  the  other.  We  venture  to  say  that  anyone  who 
has  had  experience  in  a  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  will  bear  out 
this  statement.  Being  familiar  with  the  experience  of,  at  least,  two  or 
three  such  hospitals,  we  know  how  frequently  scarlatinal  rashes  are 
found  in  the  diphtheria  wards,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  often 
diphtheria  appears  in  the  scarlet-fever  wards.  For  the  past  two  years 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  (bacteriologically)  the  throats 
of  all  scarlet-fever  patients  as  soon  as  they  are  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
In  dividing  the.se  examinations  into  series  of  100  cases  each,  the 
Klebs-Loefiler  bacillus  has  been  reported  present  by  The  Bacteriological 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  Philadelphia,  in  from  10  to  33  per 
cent,  of  the  patients.  Some  showed  well-marked  clinical  evidence  of 
diphtherial  complication,  while  in  others,  it  must  be  said,  such  evidence 
was  not  apparent.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  admit  to  the  hospital  patients 
in  whom  these  diseases  coexist  in  a  well -pronounced  form. 
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Lennox  Browne  quotes  Dr.  Bruce  Low  as  saying  that  "during  the 
prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  Hastings  the  two  diseases  in  certain  instances 
were  concurrent,  and  in  a  number  of  persons  who,  on  account  of  their 
suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  were  sent  to  the  borough  sanatorium  for 
isolation  and  treatment,  were  attacked  by  well-marked  diphtheria 
during  their  convalescence,"  giving  also  several  examples  "of  importa- 
tion of  diphtheria  into  families  by  members  returning  home  from  the 
sanatorium  after  recovery  from  scarlatina,  the  patients  in  each  instance 
not  having  been  known  to  suffer  from  diphtheria  during  stay  in  the 
hospital." 

In  many  cases  of  diphtheria  with  concurrent  scarlet  fever  it  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  the  source  of  the  double  infection.  In  hospitals  for 
contagious  diseases  it  is  sometimes  felt  that  one  disease  is  engrafted 
upon  the  other  through  exposure  to  the  second  infection;  but  in  private 
families  these  diseases  not  infrequently  coexist  without  any  known 
or  explicable  cause.  One  of  the  writers  has  just  witnessed  an  instance 
of  this  kind  in  which  two  children  of  a  family  of  three  took  scarlet  fever; 
subsequently  an  infant  of  eleven  months,  who  had  not  been  out  of  the 
house  for  some  time,  fell  ill  with  the  disease  and  in  two  or  three  days 
developed  also  symptoms  of  severe  diphtheria.  Copious  exudate 
appeared  in  the  fauces  and  nares,  and  death  quickly  ensued  from 
systemic  poisoning. 

Measles. — ^The  relation  of  measles  to  diphtheria  is  a  matter  that 
has  not  received  as  much  notice  by  writers  as  its  importance  deserves. 
Ryland  referred  to  it  in  his  Jacksonian  Essay  in  1837,  and  Dr.  West 
in  1843.  A  few  other  observers  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  times  of  concurrent  epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  measles,  subjects 
of  the  latter  disease  frequently  suffer  also  from  the  former.  In  reporting 
on  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  1894  at  Barnham  Broom,  England, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Thompson  says:  "I  find  from  my  notes  that  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  all  the  children,  who  later  suffered  from  diphtheria,  had 
about  this  time  suffered  from  measles,  which  in  some  cases  had  been 
attended  with  considerable  soreness  and  external  swelling  of  the  throat. 
The  frequency  with  which  diphtheria  is  found  to  coexist  with  or  quickly 
follow  in  the  wake  of  measles  is  such  as  to  suggest  a  relationship  between 
the  two  phenomena;  though  the  relationship  may  be  of  an  indirect 
kind  only,  the  measles  increasing  susceptibility  to  diphtheria,  mainly, 
in  all  likelihood,  by  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
upper  air  passages  incident  to  measles  affords  a  fertile  soil  for  the 
propagation  of  diphtheria  bacilli. 

The  occurrence  of  measles  with  diphtheria  should  be  regarded  with 
great  apprehension.  The  diphtheria  is  liable  to  assume  the  laryngo- 
tracheal form,  and  the  development  of  bronchopneumonia  is  to  be 
feared.  In  the  year  1900  measles  of  an  unusually  severe  type  broke 
out  in  the  diphtheria  wards  of  the  Municipal  Hospital,  and  in  all  68 
cases  came  under  our  observation.  Of  these  34  died,  making  the 
death  rate  50  per  cent.     Of  the  68  cases,  34  developed  membranous 
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croup,  and  of  these  29  died — a  death  rate  of  85.29  per  cent.  Brondio- 
pneumonia  was  the  principal  cause  of  death,  though  some  sank  auA 
died  in  a  state  of  adynamia. 

Paralysis. — Paralysis  might  be  regarded  with  much  propriety  u  a 
symptom  of  diphtheria,  but  as  it  is  not  seen  until  the  acute  stafe  ii 
passed,  and  more  often  during  convalescence,  we  have  preferrwl  to 
consider  it  as  a  complication  or  sequela.  Verj'  little  seems  lo  have 
been  known  of  diphtherial  paralysis  prior  to  tlie  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centurj'.  Nicholas  LepoLs  called  attention  to  it  in  15S0,  and 
Miguel  Heredia  in  1690.  According  to  J.  I-ewis  Smith,  (ihisi,  ct 
Italy,  in  describing  an  epidemic  which  occurred  in  1747-4S,  when  hii 
own  son  had  paralysis  in  a  severe  form  following  diphtheria,  says: 
"I  left  to  nature  to  cure  the  strange  consequences,  .  .  .  whici 
had  been  remarked  in  many  who  had  already  recovered,  and  which  had 
continued  for  about  a  month  after  recovery  from  the  sore  thrunil  and 
abscess.  During  this  period  this  child  spoke  through  the  nose,  and 
food,  particularly  that  which  was  least  solid,  returned  through  (h<?  itam 
in  place  of  pa.ssing  down  the  gullet."  About  the  same  time  (in  I74S) 
Chomel,  of  France,  described  two  cases  of  paralysis  following  what  be 
called  gangrenous  sore  throat.  In  1771,  Dr,  Samuel  Bard,  of  New 
York,  described  the  symptoms  seen  in  a  little  girl  of  two  and  a  half 
years  who  had  recovered  from  "Sore  Throat  Distemper,"  as  follows: 
"  Whenever  she  attempted  to  drink  she  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  eougliingi 
yet  she  was  able  to  swallow  solid  food  without  any  diflScidty.  Sfae 
improved,  but  in  the  second  month  she  could  scarcely  walk  or  raise 
her  voice  above  a  whisper." 

For  the  next  fifty  years  and  more  but  little  is  said  of  dipluheriiit 
paralysis.  This  sequel  must  either  have  been  overlooked,  or  regarded 
as  a  coinci<lence,  or  else  diphtheria  at  that  time  was  of  so  mild  a  type 
that  paralysis  did  not  often  result.  It  appears  that  Bretonneau  had  not 
yet  observed  this  sequela  at  the  time  of  his  first  publication  on  diphtheria 
in  1826.  It  is  said  by  J,  I^ewis  Smith'  that  Bretonneau  "did  not  recollect 
that  he  had  seen  a  case  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  prior  to  1843.  Although 
a  close  observer  of  diphtheria,  the  paralysis  had  not  been  obser\'ed  by 
him,  or  at  least  had  not  attracted  his  attention,  until  it  occurred  in  the 
person  of  his  townsman,  Dr.  Turpin,  in  1843."  From  this  time  on, 
until  his  second  publication  appeared,  in  1855,  he  saw  a  sufficient 
numberof  cases  to  convince  him  that  this  .sequela  occurs  not  infrequently, 
and  called  attention  to  it  in  his  paper  of  the  tatter  date.  Since  then 
nearly  every  writer  on  diphtheria  has  described  this  peculiar  form  of 
paralysis,  and  its  frequent  occurrence  is  an  accepted  fact. 

Paralysis  does  not  often  follow  mild  tonsillar  diphtheria.  But  when 
the  soft  palate  and  especially  the  nares  are  involved,  partial  or  complete 
paralysis,  not  only  of  the  muscles  of  the  parts  covered  with  exudate,  but 
also  of  the  entire  muscular  system  is  liable  to  occur.  General  paralysis 
does  not  ap|>ear  immeciiately  after  the  local  evidence  of  diphtheria  has 
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disappeared,  but  develops  gradually  and  slowly.  The  parts  earliest 
affected  are  the  soft  palate  and  the  pharynx,  while  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  show  this  symptom  later.  From  the  slow  development  of 
the  affection  it  seems  probable  that  at  first  only  a  few  fasciculi  are  inca- 
pacitated, and  that  gradually  more  and  more  of  these  become  involved 
until  the  affected  muscles  are  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
Paralysis  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  the  trunk, 
the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and  the  diaphragm.  In  most  cases  the  paralysis 
is  incomplete,  but  in  rare  instances  it  progresses  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  entire  muscular  system  becomes  incapacitated. 

The  cause  and  pathology  of  the  paralyses  are  not  fully  understood. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  condition  is  due  to  a  toxic  neuritis  involving 
the  peripheral  nerves,  causing  an  interruption  of  the  nerve  supply  to 
the  muscles  involved.  It  is  said  that  the  neuritic  change  may  extend 
the  entir.  length  of  the  nerves,  from  their  periphery  t?  the^  origin, 
not  only  of  the  spinal  but  also  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  enervated  muscles  undergo 
fatty  degeneration,  as  this  change  has  been  seen  in  the  myocardium. 
Anatomical  changes  have  been  found  in  the  spinal  cord,  apparently 
resulting  from  myelitis.  S.  G.  Henschm  has  reported  a  case  of  acute 
disseminated  sclerosis  of  the  cord  with  neuritis.  Some  writers  believe 
that  changes  of  this  nature  contribute  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  paralysis. 

Hemiplegia  is  but  rarely  seen  in  diphtheria.  Only  2  cases  have 
come  under  our  observation.  One  case  has  been  reported  by  J.  W. 
Brannan.  This  writer  is  quoted  by  Jacobi  as  saying:  "There  are  35 
cases  in  all  recorded  in  medical  literature  of  postdiphtheritic  paralysis 
of  cerebral  origin.  Six  cases  have  come  to  autopsy;  in  1  of  these 
a  hemorrhage  was  found  in  the  internal  portion  of  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
with  destruction  of  the  neighboring  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  In 
the  other  5  cases  there  was  embolism  of  the  Sylvian  artery.  .  .  . 
In  the  total  35  cases  there  was  complete  recovery  in  4,  death  in  7;  and 
in  all  the  others  there  was  permanent  paralysis  of  greater  or  less 
extent." 

In  studying  the  causes  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  Trousseau  felt  that 
the  explanation  of  this  symptom  is  beyond  our  comprehension  and 
will  probably  never  be  known.  Realizing  the  insufficiency  of  any  one 
theory  to  explain  all  cases,  Jacobi,  in  his  renowned  treatise  on  diph- 
theria, says:  "It  may  be  positively  asserted  that  diphtheritic  paralysis 
does  not  in  every  case  depend  on  one  and  the  same  cause.'- 

The  frequency  with  which  paralysis  follows  d  phtheria  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  epidemics.  It  occurs,  of  course,  much  more  fre- 
quently in  severe  attacks  than  in  mild  attacks  of  the  disease.  According 
to  Lennox  Browne,  in  2848  cases  of  diphtheria  treated  at  the  various 
Metropolitan  Asylums'  Board  Hospitals  of  London,  in  1893,  it  was 
noted  in  just  14  per  cent.  This  proportion,  he  says,  agrees  in  the  main 
with  that  deduced  from  his  own  table  of  1000  cases  of  diphtheria. 
While  we  have  no  data  at  hand  of  our  own  experience  on  this  point. 
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we  believe  that  at  least  14  per  cent,  of  our  patients  developerf  p«f»]«M 
more  or  leas  marked. 

Since  paralysis  develops  very  gradually  and  slowly,  it  is  not  alwap 
easy  to  determine  at  which  stage  of  diphtheria  it  begins.  The  dii&cultT 
is  increased  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  patienL'j  are  young  childm 
in  whom  the  alfection  is  usually  not  discovered  until  the  mon?  rh«»- 
acteristic  symptoms  have  appeared.  However,  it  has  been  found  from 
careful  observation  that  paralysis  of  certain  muscles,  the  pulnlsl,  for 
example,  may  occur  in  the  acute  stage,  or,  at  least,  iuiniediately  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  pseud omembrane.  But  the  later  munifesU* 
tions,  as  seen  in  muscles  remote  from  the  fauces,  especially  in  those  of 
the  extremities,  diaphragm,  etc.,  are  more  serious,  and  usually  do  doI 
appear  in  a  pronounced  form  until  after  an  interval  of  more  than  ftxa 
weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  diphtherial  attack.  We  cnnnot 
better  illustrate  our  experience  with  this  affection  than  by  quolinj; 
J.  Lewis  Smith's  account  of  two  cases  reported  by  Holt :  "A  child,  agtJ 
two  years,  had  diphtheria  in  August,  and  a  second  attack  in  the  middle 
of  October.  She  convalesced  slowly,  and  in  her  convalescence  h*d  no 
paralj-tic  symptoms,  except  a  nasal  voice,  until  December  1st,  wbcD 
multiple  paralysis  suddenly  developed.  A  brother  of  this  patieol  abo 
had  diphtheria  in  October,  moderately  severe,  and  early  in  convalescence 
paralysis  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  palate  began,  followed  by  that  of  the 
other  muscles;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  December  that  lb* 
lower  extremities  were  paralyzed,"  J.  Lewis  Smith  very  properly  adds: 
"These  cases  are  examples  of  the  usual  mode  of  commencement  an! 
extension  of  the  paralysb." 

While  this  sequela  is  not  sn  often  seen  after  the  mildest  attacks  of 
diphtheria,  at  least  not  to  any  marked  degree,  yet  instances  have  been 
recorded  in  which  paralysis  has  occurred  in  persons  who,  presumably, 
were  infected  with  the  diphtherial  poisons  without  having  exhibited 
any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disease.  According  to  the  author 
just  quoted.  Dr.  Boissarie'  has  related  cases  of  this  kind  which  are 
remarkable,  if  not  indeed  unique.  He  says  an  officer  of  the  police 
force,  after  ailing  for  two  or  three  days,  had  a  nasal  voice,  and,  in 
attempting  to  drink,  the  liquids  returned  through  the  nose.  The 
velum  palati  was  found  insensible  and  motionless,  but  the  fauces  were 
otherwise  apparently  normal.  "In  the  hospitals  alongside  the  barracks 
in  which  the  above  case  occurred,  a  young  man  without  fever,  redness, 
or  swelling  of  the  fauces,  had  also  a  nasal  voice,  and  return  of  liquid 
food  through  the  nose.  The  porter  of  the  hospital  was  similarly  affected, 
and  the  doctor  stated  that  certain  other  patients  in  like  manner  pre- 
sented symptoms  of  paralysis,  without  the  histor}'  of  an  antecedent 
diphtheria.  Dr.  Reynaud,  called  in  consultation,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  paralysis  had  a  diphtheria  origin ;  and  this  opinion  was  strength- 
ened by  the  occurrence  immediately  afterward  of  an  epidemic  of  diph- 
theria in  the  place  where  these  cases  occurred."    J.  Lewb  Smith  follows 
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the  accoiint  of  these  unique  cases  with  the  pertinent  remark  that  it  is 
probable  an  antecedent  diphtheria  had  occurred  of  so  mild  a  form  as 
to  have  escaped  notice. 

The  paralysis,  as  a  rule,  affects  principally  the  motor  nerves^,  although 
the  sensory  nerves  are  not  infrequently  involved  also.  Ansesthesia  of 
some  parts,  particularly  the  fauces,  has  been  observed,  and  tingling 
and  numbness  are  sometimes  felt  in  the  extremities.  The  sense  of 
taste  has  been  known  to  be  affected.  Paralysis  of  the  sensory  nerves 
may  be  quite  local,  and  is  not  seen  until  a  somewhat  later  period  than 
the  motor  paralysis. 

As  the  symptoms  and  course  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  vary  according 
to  its  location  and  muscles  involved,  it  seems  most  convenient  to  speak 
of  the  clinical  manifestations  of  its  various  forms  separately. 

Paralysis  of  the  palate  is  often  seen  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
It  may  be  observed  as  soon  as  the  exudate  has  disappeared,  or  as  early 
as  the  tenth  day  of  the  diphtherial  attack.  The  first  evidence  is  mani- 
fested by  a  nasal  tone  of  the  voice.  This  results  from  dropping  of  the  soft 
palate,  causing  the  air  to  escape  through  the  nose  in  the  act  of  speaking. 
There  may  be  slight  diflBculty  in  swallowing,  enough  to  make  it  necessary 
for  the  patient  to  drink  cautiously.  Later,  in  the  third  or  fourth  week, 
or  after  convalescence  has  actually  set  in,  the  deglutition  may  become 
more  difficult,  so  that  fluids,  instead  of  being  easily  swallowed,  regur- 
gitate in  large  part  through  the  nares,  while  some  run  down  the 
larynx,  causing  cough  and  sometimes  pneumonia.  As  already  mentioned, 
annpsthesia  is  associated  with  this  form  of  paralysis  and  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  swallowing.  In  infants  starvation  may  occur  through  their 
inability  to  suckle.  Even  in  older  children,  and  in  adults  also,  when 
general  paralysis  of  an  extreme  form  develops,  deglutition  often  becomes 
impossible,  and  death  from  starvation  may  result  if  feeding  through  an 
oesophageal  tube  be  not  resorted  to. 

When  paralysis  of  the  palate  has  continued  for  a  week  or  two,  faulty 
accommodation  of  the  ocular  movements  may  be  seen.  Most  frequently 
the  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscles  is  bilateral.  The  most  common 
variety  of  axis  deviation  met  with  is  convergent  strabismus,  resulting 
from  paralysis  of  the  external  recti  muscles.  Diplopia  is  not  of  infrequent 
occurrence. 

Slight  jacial  paralysis  occasionally  occurs.  It  has  been  noted  as 
appearing  soon  after  the  acute  stage.  We  have  seen  but  very  few 
such  cases,  and  in  these  the  affection  was  unilateral. 

Paralysis  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  nerves  may  appear  any  time 
after  the  first  week  of  the  illness.  The  exudate  may  have  disappeared, 
more  food  is  taken,  the  patient  appears  to  be  gradually  improving, 
and  the  members  of  the  family  are  cheerful  at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
recovery,  when  suddenly  the  scene  changes.  The  heart  action  becomes 
weak,  the  pulse  feeble,  slow  and  irregular,  sometimes  rapid,  the  respira- 
tions superficial,  and  the  patient  becomes  pale,  often  slightly  cyanotic. 
Severe  precordial  or  epigastric  pain  is  often  complained  of  in  cases  of 
sudden  heart-failure.     In  the  more  favorable  cases  improvement  may 
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follow  active  stimulation,  and  the  patient  may  eventually  recover.  Bid 
too  often  the  improvement  is  only  temporary,  for  the  heart- failur*  i> 
liable  to  return  after  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two  at  the  must,  cAU'^ag 
sudden  and,  to  the  inexperienced  physician,  unexpected  death.  There 
is  no  other  disease  in  which  symptoms  of  heart-failure  occur  so  sudJenlr 
and  unexpectedly,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  diwase  in  whica 
physicians  are  so  often  deceived  in  the  matter  of  prognosis. 

Involvement  of  the  reapiraioTtf  nerves  leads  to  parulysis  of  tht  dia- 
phragm and  sometimes  pulmonary  collapse. 

General  'paralysin  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  a  wry  Ule 
stage  of  diphtheria.  It  is  not  often  seen  earlier  than  the  fotirtli  week, 
and  may  occur  later  than  the  sixth  week.  In  mo.st  cases  it  sppeaiB 
between  the  fourth  and  sixth  week.  In  almost  everj-  instiinoe  it  u 
preceded  by  well-marked  palatal  paralysis,  sometimes  by  loss  of  functitw 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  especially  those  presiding  over  motion  am] 
accommodation.  As  a  nde,  the  loss  of  power  is  first  noticed  in  the 
lower  extremities.  This  may  increase  until  the  limbs,  especially  Ibe 
lower  limhs,  are  rendered  entirely  useless  for  weeks. 

The  comparative  immunity  of  the  fingers  in  many  cases  may  Iw 
mentioned  as  a  peculiarity.  Parffisthcsia  or  aniesthesia,  however,  is 
frequently  noticetl  in  the  fingers,  palms  of  the  hands,  and  feet.  The 
degree  of  paralysis  is  not  the  same  in  all  muscles;  in  some  it  is  complrle, 
while  in  others  it  is  only  partial.  When  there  is  complete  loss  of  power 
in  the  lower  extremities  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  patient  hu 
considerable  use  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  muscles  of  the  truvk 
are  often  partially  paralyzed,  but  only  rarely  is  there  loss  of  .sensatiiia. 
In  general  paralysis  the  duipkragm  is  often  affected,  but  rarely  to  the 
extent  i>f  seriously  iiitfrft'rinf;  with  respiratinn.  It^  invnlveinent  1-  more 
apparent  in  the  act  of  coughing.  In  this  act,  instead  of  the  sudden 
expiratory  explosion,  the  cough  is  slow  and  straining,  and  apparently 
attended  with  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  But  paralysb  of 
the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  preventing  complete  closure  of  the  glottis, 
may  have  more  to  do  in  causing  this  peculiar  symptom  than  paralysis  of 
the  diaphragm. 

As  J.  I^wis  Smith  very  truly  says,  even  where  the  paralysis  seems 
to  be  general  there  are  groups  of  muscles  which  entirely  escape.  He, 
therefore,  prefers  the  term  mulliple  parajysis  to  that  of  general  paralysis 
to  designate  this  form  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  internal  and  visceral  muscles  liable  to  become  involved, 
paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  or  of  the  heart  is  of  the  most  serious  import, 
as  it  may  be  responsible  for  sudden  death. 

The  bladder  is  sometimes  involved,  but  rarely  to  any  marked  degree. 
We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  catheterize  a  patient  to  relieve 
this  viscus,  nor  have  we  ever  obsened  any  loss  of  power  in  the  sphincter 
muscles.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  bowel  and  rectum  is  said 
to  occur  at  limes,  giving  rise  to  constipation,  but  not  affecting  the 
sphincters. 

The  ensemble  of  symptoms  of  general  or  multiple  paralysis  is  very 
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graphically  described  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Fallis  in  the  Medical  Summary, 
January,  1888.  Dr.  Fallis  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  diphtheria  which  was  followed  by  paralysis.  The 
description  he  gives  of  his  own  case  is  as  follows :  "  About  three  weeks 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  the  paralytic  symptoms  began  to 
show  themselves.  Impaired  vision  was  the  first  trouble  noticed,  inability 
to  accommodate  the  eyes  to  near  objects,  and  in  taking  up  the  paper 
to  read  one  morning  I  found  that  I  could  scarcely  see  a  word,  and  soon 
after,  although  distant  objects  could  be  seen  as  well  as  ever,  high-power 
glasses  were  required  to  read  any  kind  of  print.  Double  vision  was 
noticed  afterward.  At  about  the  same  time  numbness  of  the  tongue 
was  felt,  the  muscles  of  deglutition  became  paralyzed,  so  that  swallowing 
was  attended  with  strangling  and  regurgitation  of  food  through  the 
nose.  There  was  a  rapid  pulse,  120  to  the  minute,  showing  that  the 
pneumogastric  was  involved.  Weakness  of  the  limbs,  causing  a  stagger- 
ing gait,  appeared;  fingers  became  weak  and  numb,  so  that  small  objects 
could  not  be  picked  up,  the  symptoms  becoming  worse  and  worse  as 
the  disease  progressed.  The  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  became 
affected  with  all  the  symptoms  of  facial  paralysis  from  organic  disease. 
Motion  became  more  and  more  impaired,  till  I  could  neither  stand  nor 
walk,  and  when  at  the  worst  I  was  perfectly  helpless,  could  not  feed 
myself,  had  to  be  lifted  from  chair  to  chair,  turned  in  bed,  and  could 
not  even  lift  my  hand  to  my  head,  or  throw  one  limb  over  the  other. 
Sensation  was  so  impaired  that  hands  and  feet  felt  like  lifeless  weights, 
and  in  the  dark  I  could  not  tell  whether  my  feet  were  on  the  floor  or 
not.  The  muscles  of  respiration  were  at  no  time  affected  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  breathing  difficult,  and  the  power  of  perfect  speech 
was  retained.  Paralysis  of  the  bowels  necessitated  the  use  of  warm- 
water  injections  to  promote  their  action.  Some  of  the  symptoms  abated, 
while  others  became  more  aggravated,  those  first  to  appear  being  gener- 
ally the  first  to  subside;  however,  the  smaller-sized  muscles  recovered 
rapidly,  while  the  large,  fleshy  ones  were  more  tardy  in  reaching  their 
normal  state,  the  facial  paralysis  lasting  but  a  few  days,  while  loco- 
motion was  either  labored  or  impossible  for  weeks.  The  course  of  the 
disease  from  the  beginning  to  the  worst  stage  was  about  nine  weeks, 
when  it  remained  stationary  for  two  weeks.  Improvement  was  at  first 
very  slow  and  tedious,  but  after  I  could  walk  a  little  it  was  much  more 
rapid,  and  by  the  fifteenth  week,  with  the  exception  of  some  weakness, 
I  was  well." 

We  have  seen  many  cases  of  postdiphtheritic  paralysis  presenting 
all  the  symptoms  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fallis.  In  some  of  our  cases  deglu- 
tition was  impossible  for  a  period  of  from  one  week  to  sixteen  days. 
To  sustain  life  through  this  period  it  was  necessary  to  feed  the  patients 
by  means  of  an  oesophageal  tube.  After  the  tube  was  dispensed  with 
swallowing  continued  difficult  for  some  time.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
patients  recovered.  Of  13  cases  observed  by  Cadet  de  Gassicourt, 
6  died. 

Lastly,  tendon  reflex  paralysis  is  very  common.     Indeed,  it  is  said 
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to  be  the  most  frequent  of  all  th-  naralyse^,  probablv  occurrinp  ii 
third  to  one-halt  of  all  well-maiiked  caaes  of  iliphlheria.  lluphliii^ 
Jackson  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  loss  of  knee-jerk  is  u»)i«ll_v  tyar 
of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  paralysis.  Dr.  R.  Iv.  McDonnell,  of  Canada, 
believes  it  is  present  in  many  eases  of  diphtheria  from  the  wry  fint 
day  of  the  illness.  It  is  not  only  the  earliest  of  tlie  paralytic  STrnptom 
to  appear,  but  is  also  of  longest  duration.  In  many  cases  uoraul 
reflex  only  returns  after  an  interval  of  four  to  six  months. 

The  frequency  of  postdiphtheritic  paralysis  varies  iu  diffemi 
season.^,  and,  as  already  stated,  in  diiferent  epidemics.  It  has  ben 
found  to  occur  in  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  <ii]ihllMTtt. 
The  affection  is  never  permaTient.  Its  duration  is  from  two  to  ni 
months,  counting  from  the  time  it  first  appears  until  normal  motion 
b  restored  in  all  muscles. 

Pseudodiphtheria. — The  term  pseudo-  or  false  diphtheria  is  now 
commonly  applied  to  an  inflammatory  affection  of  tlie  throat  character- 
ized hy  the  appearance  of  a  peculiar  exudation  in  which  the  Klehi- 
[joefiler  bacillus  is  absent.  It  may  occur  primarily  as  a  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  fauces,  in  which  case  it  is  rarely  .severe,  except  when  the 
larynx  is  involved;  or  it  may  occur  secondarily  in  the  course  of  some 
other  affection,  like  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  when  it  is  frecjuently  fatal. 

While  pseudodiphtheria  is  often  seen  associated  with  scarlet  fetw 
or  measles,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  true  iliphtlieria  not  infre- 
quently coexists  with  either  of  these  diseases.  Most  writers  believe 
that  when  pseudodiphtheria  occurs  in  the  course  of  scariet  fever  or 
measles  it  is  more  liable  to  appear  at  the  height  of  the  primary  disease, 
while  true  diphtheria  more  often  develops  during  oon^Tilescence.  Our 
experience  leads  ufi  lo  believe  that  ihis  is  true  wilh  reference  to  measles 
only. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  pseudodiphtheria  is  usually  due  to  ibe 
streptococcus  pyogenes.  This  organism  may  be  found  alone  in  tlw 
exudation,  but  commonly  the  staphylococcus  aureus  or  alhus  is  also 
present.  It  is  said  that  the  staphylococcus  is  occasionally  the  only 
organism  found.  The  condition  of  the  throat  of  persons  suffering  from 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  perhaps  .'<ome  other  infectious  dbeases  is 
favorable  for  the  propagation  of  these  germs.  They  are,  indeed, 
often  found  when  no  exudation  is  present. 

Pseudodiphtheria  sometimes  occurs  as  the  result  of  bad  hygienic 
surroundings,  such  as  imperfect  drainage,  the  inhalation  of  sewer  gas, 
living  in  damp  houses,  and  the  like.  Such  environments  tend  to  render 
individuals  more  .susceptible  to  an  inSanimatory  affection  of  the  throat 
of  a  membranous  character.  The  streptococcus  organisms  are  so  widely 
distributed  that  pseudodiphtheria  is  liable  to  occur,  not  only  umler 
bad  hygienic  .surroundings,  but  in  almost  any  place  at  any  time,  pro- 
vided that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  is  found  vulnerable  to 
an  attack  hy  these  organisms.  The  occurrence  of  the  disease  does  not 
depend  upon  exposure  to  a  previous  case,  and  it  rarely  prevails  epidem- 
ically. 
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In  speaking  of  the  communicability  of  pseudodiphtheria,  Holt  refers 
to  some  important  investigations  made  upon  this  point  by  the  New 
York  Health  Department.^  He  says :  "  As  the  result  of  observations 
upon  450  cases  which  were  followed,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
the  disease  was  so  slightly  contagious  (if  at  all),  and  usually  so  mild, 
that  strict  isolation  and  subsequent  disinfection  were  unnecessary.  Of 
113  cases  occurring  in  100  families,  in  only  14  was  there  a  history  of 
exposure  to  a  similar  case,  and  in  only  9  was  there  another  case  in  the 
same  family.  In  many  of  the  latter  a  conmion  origin  appeared  more 
probable  than  that  one  case  was  derived  from  another. 

"At  the  present  time  the  general  opinion  of  the  profession  seems  to 
be  that  these  cases  are  to  a  slight  degree  communicable,  to  be  compared 
in  this  respect  to  ordinary  catarrhal  colds  or  possibly  to  pneumonia. 
They  are  probably  more  contagious  in  the  presence  of  the  poison  of 
scarlet  fever  or  measles." 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  communicability  of  pseudodiphtheria. 
Park*  made  some  very  interesting  experiments  by  inoculating  human 
throats  with  streptococci.  He  describes  the  experiments  as  follows: 
"  A  very  thick  culture  was  made  on  agar  plates  from  a  severe  follicular 
tonsillitis  in  a  young  child,  so  that  there  was  obtained  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  streptococci  growing  both  in  long  and  short  chains,  and  also 
of  other  micrococci.  A  large  amount  of  these  mingled  bacteria  were, 
with  the  permission  of  the  patient,  plastered  on  a  swab  and  then  rubbed 
gently  on  the  right  tonsil  and  into  its  crypts.  He  felt  a  peculiar  sensation 
m  the  tonsil  for  some  twelve  hours;  this  then  passed  away,  and  was 
probably  simply  the  result  of  the  mechanical  irritation. 

"  The  next  morning  the  tonsil  appeared  healthy  except  for  a  small 
patch  in  a  crypt;  from  this,  and  from  the  throat,  cultures  were  made. 
The  plates  gave  very  numerous  colonies  of  streptococci,  while  cultures 
made  from  the  same  regions  the  day  previous  to  the  experiment  gave 
very  few  streptococci. 

"  A  second  trial  was  made  in  a  similar  way  from  a  culture  of  strepto- 
coccus pyogenes,  eighteen  hours  old,  from  a  case  of  extensive  pseudo- 
membrane  and  tonsillar  abscess.  The  results  were  also  entirely  negative, 
except  for  the  increase  of  streptococci  in  the  throat  for  some  days. 
With  the  same  streptococcus  the  tonsils  of  two  other  adults  were  daubed, 
and  with  similar  negative  results. 

"These  trials  having  shown  that  in  three  throats  the  application  of 
streptococci  from  cultures  made  from  virulent  cases  of  tonsillitis  pro- 
duced no  eflFect,  a  different  experiment  was  tried.  On  two  separate 
occasions  a  sterile  swab  was  rubbed  on  the  tonsils  in  a  case  of  severe 
tonsillitis,  and  then  immediately  rubbed  on  a  healthy  tonsil.  In  neither 
case  was  there  any  inflammation  excited.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
last  experiment  a  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  occurred,  and  after 
exposure  a  follicular  tonsillitis  developed,  such  as  frequently  has  followed 
previous  similar  exposures." 

1  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 

<  Ixmmis-Thompson,  American  System  of  Practical  Medicine- 
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These  experiments  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  as  PaH 
"  that  the  pyogenic  cocci  are  not  sufficient,  as  a  nile,  lo  exciitr  xn  ii 
mation  in  the  throat."    Or.  in  other  words,  thai  the  presence  of  a 
cocci  in  the  throat  are  proliably  harmless  so  long  as  the  mucous  j 
brane  is  normal  or  intact. 

In  primary  cases  ttie  disease  makes  its  appearancf  like  an  ati 
sore  throat.     There  may  be  vomiting,  slight  rigors,  headache,  f 
pains,  painful  deglutition,  and   fever.     The  con.itilutiunal  : 
are  usually  well  marked  at  the  Wginning.     During;  the  sectind  nr  £ 
day  of  the  disease  the  temperature  may  rise  to  10;i°  to  104°  V., ' ' 
quickly  Falls  and  the  other  symptoms  also  subside.    On  inspectiil 


(hroat  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  reddened  and  tlie  tonsils  % 
Very  soon  an  exudation  appears  upon  the  tonsils,  and  s 
other  parts  of  the  fauces  and  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  also, 
exudate  is  grayish  in  color,  shreddy  or  pultaceous,  and  seems  to  lie  d 
the  surface,  as  it  may  be  readily  removed  with  a  cotton  swab.     It] 
not  remain  long,  u.'*ually  disap)>euring  in  three  or  four  days, 
tiammation  of  the  throat  is  often  more  marked  than  in  genuine  j 
theria,  and  swelling  of  the  lymphalic  glands  in  the  neck  may  be  d 
though  this  is  not  excessive  in  mild  cases. 

In  many  cases  of  pseudodipbtheria  in  which  the  di.'«ease  Ls  secondary 
to  another  affection  the  symptoms  are  as  mild  as  tboae  just  described. 
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But  frequently  the  local  manifestations  are  as  severe  as  in  the  worst 
forms  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  as 
well  marked  as  in  the  septic  form  of  that  disease.  Indeed,  the  clinical 
description  given  of  scarlatina  anginosa  by  some  of  the  older  writers 
is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  septic  diphtheria,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  greater  part  of  the  local  and  constitutional  sytnptoms  are 
concerned. 

In  scarlet  fever  the  streptococcic  process  is  liable  to  set  in  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease.  In  severe  cases  the  process  may  reach  its 
maximum  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  week,  and  continue  for  two 
weeks  or  longer.  The  disease  almost  always  involves  the  nose  as  well 
as  the  fauces,  and  very  frequently  extends  to  the  middle  ear,  giving  rise 
to  a  suppurative  otitis  media,  which  may  permanently  affect  the  hearing. 

The  local  process  in  the  throat  is  often  more  destructive  to  the  tissues 
than  is  the  case  in  true  diphtheria.  Deep  sloughing  of  the  tonsils  and 
soft  palate  is  sometimes  seen.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  and 
the  periglandular  connective  tissue  frequently  inflame  and  break  down 
into  abscesses.  This  process  also  may  be  attended  by  considerable  loss 
of  tissue,  and  occasionally  is  followed  by  serious  hemorrhage. 

When  pseudodiphtheria  occurs  secondary  to  measles  the  throat 
involvement  is  mild  as  compared  with  scarlet  fever,  but  the  strepto- 
coccic process  much  more  frequently  extends  to  the  larynx,  giving  rise 
to  a  dangerous  form  of  membranous  croup.  When  this  condition 
develops  there  is  not  only  danger  from  stenosis,  but  also  from  broncho- 
pneumonia. Sometimes  the  larynx  is  involved  when  there  is  no  sign 
of  exudate  in  the  fauces.  Holt  believes  that  this  is  very  infrequent 
unless  the  disease  is  true  dipljtheria;  but  we  have  seen  a  number  of 
such  cases  in  which  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  was  absent. 

In  secondary  cases  the  temperature,  as  a  nile,  ranges  higher  than 
in  the  primary.  The  pulse  rate  is  more  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  as  a  whole  are  severe.  When  the  primary 
disease  is  scarlet  fever,  there  is  usually  restlessness,  delirium,  great 
prostration,  and  albuminuria.  Death  is  liable  to  result  from  septic 
poisoning.  If,  however,  the  patient  withstands  the  toxic  effects  of  the 
streptococcus  organbms,  the  throat  symptoms  improve,  the  constitutional 
disturbance  subsides,  and  recovery  takes  place  as  from  true  diphtheria. 
But  none  of  the  secondary  affections  peculiar  to  the  latter  disease,  such 
as  heart-failure  and  multiple  paralysis,  are  liable  to  follow. 

From  a  clinical  point  of  view  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
pseudo-  and  true  diphtheria.  We  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  experienced  physician  will  make  a  correct  diagnosis  at  the  bedside, 
yet  frequently  one  most  skilled  in  the  art  of  diagnosis  will  find  it 
impossible  to  say,  in  a  given  case,  that  the  pseudomembranous  affection 
of  the  throat  b  not  true  diphtheria.  In  such  cases,  the  assistance 
afforded  by  bacteriology  is  of  great  importance.  Holt  verj'  truly  remarks : 
"  The  bacteriologists  have  taught  us  to  be  cautious  in  pronouncing  too 
positively  upon  even  the  mild  cases,  as  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
some  of  them  may  be  caused  by  the  most  virulent  of  diphtheria  bacilli." 
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Even  in  the  secondary'  cases  one  should  not  be  too  r«3yt 
true  diphtheria  in  making  the  rliagnosis,  for  it  is  well  known,  as  hi» 
been  already  pointed  out,  that  this  disease  often  co-exists  with  M-aritt 
fever,  and  not  infrequently  follows  in  the  wake  of  measles,  particularli 
when  it  is  prevailing  in  the  neighborhood.  The  clinical  features  db- 
tinguishing  pseudo-  from  true  diphtheria  will  be  considere<i  later. 

Except  in  rare  instances  of  laryngeal  involvement,  primary  pseudo- 
diphtheria  is  not  a  serious  malady.  Some  mortality,  however,  seenu 
to  attend  the  disease,  as  death  rates  varying  from  nil  to  5.5  per  eent. 
have  been  reported  by  different  observers.  According  to  Holt,  of  117 
primarj'  cases  observed  by  Park  in  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  New 
York,  "the  mortality  was  3.5  per  cent.,"  while  "of  127  casei  of  ttw 
diphtheria  seen  in  the  same  institution  at  the  same  time,  the  mortality 
was  34.5  per  cent."  Out  of  34  primarj-  cases  of  pseudodiphlheria, 
which,  in  a  limited  time,  came  under  the  observation  of  Baginxk)' 
(in  hospital),  the  mortality  was  5.5  per  cent.,  against  3S.2  per  cent, 
from  true  diphtheria.  Holt  says:  "From  the  same  hospital,  Philip  has 
published  a  report  upon  376  cases;  332  of  these  were  true  diphthrria, 
with  a  mortality  of  37  per  cent.;  31  were  cases  of  primary  pseudo- 
diphtheria,  with  no  mortality."  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  thsl 
"  The  BuUetin  of  thv  New  York  Health  Departmrnl  contains  a  report 
upon  324  cases  of  pseud odiphtlieria  in  children,  with  a  mortality  i^ 
9,  or  2.8  per  cent.;  4  of  the  fatal  cases  comphcaled  scarlet  fever;  of  the 
primary  cases,  the  mortality  was  but  1.5  per  cent."  He  adds.  "Thes* 
were  not  hospital  cases." 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  observed  in  the  Municipal  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  172  cases  of  pseudodiphlheria ,  with  no  deaths.  .Ml  of 
these  cases  were  sent  in  as  true  diphtheria.  There  was  present  on  the 
tonsils,  rarely  on  other  parts,  a  rather  loose,  filmy  exudate,  which 
disappeared  in  two  or  three  days  after  admission.  Streptococci  and 
other  pyogenic  organisms  were  present,  but  the  Klebs-Loeflfler  bacillus 
was  absent.  We  have  not  included  in  thb  number  the  cases  of  acute 
follicular  tonsillitis  which  were  also  sent  to  the  hospital  with  the  mis- 
taken diagnosis  of  diphtheria. 

The  mortality  among  the  secondary  cases  of  pseudodiphlheria  b  often 
very  high.  It  is  highest  when  the  disease  occurs  secondary'  to  scarlet 
fever  or  measles.  Holt  is  inclined  to  believe  that  under  such  conditions 
it  is  from  20  to  40  i>er  cent.,  and  that  in  institutions  for  young  children 
it  not  infrequently  reaches  70  or  SO  per  cent.,  especially  when  these 
diseases  prevail  epidemically.  He  says  that  under  the  latter  conditions 
"  the  cases  complicating  measles  give,  as  a  rule,  a  higher  mortality  than 
those  complicating  scarlet  fever."  This  statement  acconis  with  our 
own  experience. 

As  pse'udodiphtheria  is  rarely  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another  the  enforcement  of  stringent  preventive  measures,  such  as 
quarantine  and  disinfection,  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary.  It  is, 
however,  advisable  to  exclude  healthy  children  from  the  sick-chamber. 
In  regard  to  the  secondary  cases,  especially  when  the  primary  disease 
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was  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  the  complicated  cases  should  certainly  be 
separated  from  the  others. 

The  vast  majority  of  primary  cases  require  but  little  treatment.  The 
patient  should  be  put  to  bed  and  given  a  light  diet.  If  the  bowels  are 
not  regular  a  mild  cathartic  may  be  administered.  Gargles  are  of 
service  when  the  patient  is  old  enough  to  use  them  properly.  They 
may  consist  of  almost  any  mild  antiseptic  solution.  Boric  acid  in 
the  proportion  of  5  to  10  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water  makes  a  useful 
gargle;  so  also  does  potassium  chlorate  in  solution  (teaspoonful  to  a 
glass  of  water).  Instead  of  using  gargles,  the  throat  may  be  sprayed 
by  means  of  an  atomizer  with  the  boric  acid  solution,  or  with  hydrogen 
dioxide  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  2  or  3  parts  of  water.  Internally, 
tinctura  ferri  chloridi  in  suitable  doses  will  be  found  serviceable. 

In  the  secondary  cases  closer  watching  is  required,  as  regards  both 
the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms.  If  the  child  is  old  enough, 
more  active  antiseptic  gargles  should  be  used,  such  as  Dobell's  solution, 
perhaps  slightly  diluted,  or  1:5000  or  1:10,000  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  or  hydrogen  dioxide,  diluted  as  mentioned  above.  The 
gargle  should  be  used  every  hour  or  two  during  the  day,  but  not  quite 
so  often  through  the  night. 

For  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  a  gargle,  the  atomizer  will  often 
be  found  more  convenient  and  satisfactory.  Dobell's  solution,  a  1  or  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid,  or  the  hydrogen  dioxide,  will  fre- 
quently give  good  results. 

If  the  nares  be  involved  in  the  streptococcus  process,  as  they  frequently 
are,  the  cavities  should  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  syringing  with  a  bland 
solution,  such  as  the  boric  acid,  or  a  warm  normal  salt  solution. 
The  latter  has  proved  very  serviceable  in  our  hands.  Frequently 
cleansing  the  nose  of  the  mucopurulent  discharge  will  go  very  far 
toward  preventing  middle-ear  disease,  and  even  septic  poisoning. 

Drugs  administered  internally  do  not  influence  the  course  of  the 
disease  to  any  marked  degree.  We  should,  however,  try  to  control 
special  symptoms  as  they  arise.  If  restless,  the  child  should  be  quieted 
with  morphine,  paregoric,  or  chloral  hydrate  guarded  with  a  stimulant. 
Such  drugs  as  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  chlorate  of  potash, 
quinine,  and  strychnine,  are  believed  by  many  practitioners  to  be  of 
service.  Strychnine  or  digitalis  is  indicated  when  the  pulse  is  weak  and 
the  arterial  tension  low.  Above  all,  there  is  nothing  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  general  management  of  these  cases  than  stimulation  and 
proper  feeding. 

When  pseudodiphtheria  extends  to  the  larynx,  especially  in  early 
childhood,  intubation  will  probably  be  required.  Inhalation  of  steam 
generated  under  a  croup  tent  will  also  prove  of  great  service,  especially 
when  the  primary  disease  is  measles. 
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THE  PATBOLOOT  07    DIPHTHESIA. 

The  most  characteristic  clinical  manifestation  of  (Jiphtheria  b  ibe 
presence  of  a  pseudomerabrane.  This  membrane  may  be  lorateil  m 
various  places  along  the  respiratory  and  upper  digestive  tract.  Lennoi 
Browne,'  in  a  clinical  study  of  1000  cases,  found  the  membrane  above 
the  larjnx  in  841,  or  S4.1  per  cent.,  of  the  cases.  The  fauces  and  tonsis 
were  attacked  in  672  cases  and  the  fauces  and  nose  in  165.  Tbe  IxtjVi, 
alone  or  with  the  fauces  and  nose,  was  affected  in  159,  or  15.9  per  cest, 
of  the  cases. 

Holt^  found  the  membrane  above  the  larynx  in  63  cases,  involving  tlw 
larynx  and  structures  below  in  10  cases,  and  above  and  below  llie  Uiynx 
in  36  eases. 

In  a  careful  study  of  220  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria,  Councitmaii, 
Mttllory,  and  Pearce  found  membrane  at  autopsy  in  127  cases.  It  wai 
distributed  as  follows; 
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The  membrane  varies  greatly  in  appearance:  it  may  be  n*bitL<ih, 
grayish,  chamois-colored,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  almost  black,  lu 
density  and  consistence  depend  upon  the  amount  of  fibrin  and  other 
consliliients.  It  is  al  limes  granular,  friable,  and  easily  brnkeii.  nml  at 
Other  times,  when  the  fibrin  content  is  considerable,  finn,  dense,  and 
elastic.  The  membrane  is  more  closely  adherent  to  the  faueial  and 
larj'ngeal  mucous  membrane  than  to  that  of  the  lower  respiratory  tract, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  epithelial  ceils. 
There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  difficulty  in  detaching  it  from  the  trachea  without 
the  production  of  an  abrasion. 

ffiatopathology  of  the  Membrane.— The  fir.st  important  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  was  made  by  E.  Wagner,  who  regarded 
the  membrane  formation  as  due  chiefly  to  a  peculiar  metamorphosis 
of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  cells  degenerate,  fuse,  and  become  converted 
into  a  reticular  membrane.  Cornil  and  Ranvier  confirmed  Wagner's 
observations  and  declared  their  belief  that  the  cells  contained  a  mucin- 
hke  substance  and  not  fibrin. 

Weigert  regarded  the  membrane  formation  to  be  the  combined  result 
of  a  coagulation  necrosis  and  a  fibrinous  exudation,  with  the  necn)lic 
cells  and  the  fibrin  both  contributing  to  it. 

Peters  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  thick,  dense  diphtheria  membrane 
was  formed  by  a  hyaline  degeneration  of  both  the  epithelial  and 
exu<lation  cells. 
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Orth  differentiates  two  distinct  forms  of  structure  in  the  membrane: 
one  an  exudative  membrane  consisting  of  a  fibrin  meshwork  and 
leukocytes,  and  the  other  resulting  from  a  fibrinoid  degeneration  of 
leukocytes  and  epithelial  cells;  the  latter  is  dense,  elastic,  and  adherent. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  writers,  Oertel,  Heubner,  Baumgarten, 
Baginsky,  Middeldorpf  and  Goldman,  Neuman,  and  others  have 
made  interesting  studies  of  the  diphtheria  membrane. 

Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  distinguish,  microscopically,  two 
distinct  varieties  of  the  membrane  corresponding  to  the  differences 
observed  macroscopically.  The  dense,  firm,  elastic  membrane  which 
can  be  stripped  off  in  large  flakes  is  composed  of  a  reticular  structure 
with  beams  of  uniform  size.  The  reticulum  contains  masses  consisting 
of  leukocytes  and  epithelial  cells  which  have  undergone  hyaline  degen- 
eration. 

The  other  variety  of  membrane,  which  macroscopically  is  characterized 
by  greater  friability,  is  composed  of  fibrin.  The  fibrin  forms  a  reticulum 
just  as  does  the  hyaline  material,  but  varies  greatly  in  the  size  of  the 
fibres  and  the  spaces.  The  spaces  may  contain  numerous  leukocytes, 
either  well  preserved  or  broken  down. 

The  fibrinous  membrane  is  often  continuous  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  tonsil  and  extends  into  every  crypt.  The  hyaline  membrane 
never  extends  into  the  crypts,  though  occasionally  small  masses  of 
hyaline  reticulum  are  found  in  them. 

The  changes  in  the  tissues  observed  by  the  above  investigators  are 
summarized  as  follows:  The  first  step  in  the  membrane  formation  is 
degeneration  and  necrosis  of  the  epithelium,  often  preceded  by  active 
proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  by  direct  division.  The  cells  may 
either  break  up  into  detritus  or  become  changed  into  refractive  hyaline 
masses.  An  inflammatory  exudation  rich  in  fibrin  factors  comes  from 
the  tissues  below,  and  fibrin  is  formed  when  this  comes  in  contact  with 
the  necrotic  epithelium.  The  fibrin  in  part  is  formed  into  a  reticulum 
around  exudation  cells  and  degenerated  epithelium ;  in  part  it  combines 
with  the  hyaline  degenerated  cells  to  form  a  hyaline  membrane.  The 
latter  is  most  often  formed  on  those  surfaces  which  are  covered  with 
epithelium  having  several  layers  of  cells.  The  fibrinous  membrane  is 
formed  both  in  the  surface  and  in  the  tissues.  The  membrane  is  never 
formed  primarily  on  an  intact  epithelial  surface,  but  it  may  extend 
over  it.  There  is  nothing  specific  in  the  membrane  formation  in  diph- 
theria, as  typical  hyaline  and  fibrinous  membranes  may  be  found  in 
ovarian  cysts  in  which  bacteria  play  no  part;  but  it  is  accompanied  by 
degenerative  and  exudative  changes  in  the  tissue  beneath. 

The  connective  tissue  and  bloodvessels  undergo  a  hyaline  fibroid 
degeneration.  Necrosis  may  extend  deeply  into  the  tissues,  but  there 
is  little  tendency  to  ulceration  or  abscess  formation.  The  degeneration 
in  the  mucous  glands,  particularly  of  the  glandular  epithelium,  b  so 
pronounced  as  to  be  almost  specific.  The  extent  of  the  necrosis  in  the 
primary  lesions  is  greater  than  is  found  in  the  action  of  any  other 
bacteria. 
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Diphtheria  bacilli  were  never  found  growing  in  the  living  tissur  m 
in  connection  with  those  <legenerative  changes  in  the  epitlieliiim  *en 
in  the  beginning.  They  were  found  in  the  necrotic  (issue  and  in  ibf 
exudation,  usually  only  in  the  latter.  The  bacillus  shows  an  affinity 
for  solid  structures  and  is  found  rather  on  the  reticulum  than  in  ibt 
spaces  between.  The  beginning  of  the  lesions  is  probably  due  to  the 
toxic  action  of  the  bacilli  possibly  growing  in  the  fluids  of  the  ttiouth 
or  throat.  When  necrosis  Ls  once  produced  the  necrotic  tissue  fomu 
a  suitable  culture  medium.  The  membrane  and  necrotic  tissue  Mr 
often  invaded  by  pyogenic  cocci  and  by  fungi. 

Heart.— The  pronounced  clinical  evidence  of  involvement  of  tbf 
cardiac  muscle  has  led  to  extensive  investigations  of  the  underirin^ 
pathological  changes  in  the  heart.  This  subject  has  recelveil  carefol 
study  on  the  part  of  many  pathologists. 

Hayem  was  tlie  Brst  to  call  attention  to  the  granular  and  fally  degrif 
eration  of  the  heart  muscle  and  to  changes  in  the  vessels  and  intersrilial 
tissue.  Rosenbach  noted  a  granular  and  waxy  degeneration  of  lite 
muscles  and  a  cell  exudation  into  the  interstitial  tissue. 

In  2  cases  of  suddenly  fatal  diphtheria  Birch-Hirschfeld  found 
evidences  of  acute  interstitial  myocarditis.  Martin  regards  the  myo- 
cardial change  to  be  secondary  and  a  result  of  acute  endarteritis  of  the 
coronary  arteries. 

One  of  the  most  important  studies  of  the  heart  in  diphtheria  has  been 
contributed  by  Romberg,'  who  made  careful  examinations  in  8  caae*. 
He  found  that  the  cardiac  muscle  was  not  uniformly  affected,  but  thM 
some  pnrlions  might  t)e  normal  and  other  areas  show  extensive  chnncf* 

•Sniiill  foci  of  leukfxTlic  inhltratiDi!  were  fniind  itnuiTi.)  llir  ^inM^t 
coronary  arteries,  but  the  most  important  lesion  was  the  degeneration 
of  the  cardiac  muscle.  The  degenerated  fibres  had  a  peculiar  vacuola- 
tion  in  the  centre  and  were  without  nuclei.  The  nuclei  undergo  hyper- 
trophy with  an  accompanying  vesicular  condition.  The  inner  and  outer 
portions  of  the  myocardium  showed  most  degeneration. 

Focal  interstitial  changes,  most  common  beneath  the  pericardium, 
were  present  in  all  cases.  In  5  of  Romberg's  cases  pericarditis  wa* 
present,  and  in  -i  there  was  endocarditis. 

Hes.se'  nia<le  a  study  of  the  heart  in  29  cases  of  diphtheria.  The 
parenchymatous  changes  were  not  marked  under  three  days,  and  were 
more  pronounced  on  the  left  side.  In  25  out  of  29  cases  interstitial 
myocanlitis  was  present,  and  in  4  it  was  marked.  It  was  noticeable 
in  the  first  week,  but  was  more  pronounced  later.  The  interstitial 
changes  were  more  frequent  in  the  left  ventricle.  The  leukocytic 
infiltration  was  believed  to  lie  due  to  an  increased  penetrability  of  the 
vessel  walls  wliicb  were  acted  on  by  the  toxin. 

I'!i])k()w,  who  examined  a  number  of  hearts  of  patients  who  died  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  found  extensive  fragmentation  of  the  muscle 

I  Ui^tierdlv  ErKrnnkiinE  ilvs  Hvrz  niiiski'ls  bei  lyi>hits  xlxlnm.  Scharlleh  UDd  l>i;>lilherle,  HcuikIw 
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fibres,  with  white  and  red  cells  between  the  fragments.  The  fragmenta- 
tion was  caused  by  the  swelling  and  destruction  of  the  cement  substances. 
This  is  an  early  change,  while  the  waxy  degeneration  and  interstitial 
infiltration  occur  later. 

Welch  and  Flexner  found  fatty  degeneration  and  necrosis  of  the 
muscle  fibres.  Flexner  later  described  swelling  and  deeper  staining  of 
the  nuclei,  with  final  disappearance. 

Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  have  made  an  extended  series  of 
careful  examinations  of  the  cardiac  muscle  in  60  cases  of  diphtheria. 
The  results  of  this  valuable  study  are  herewith  presented :  Fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  muscular  fibres,  varying  in  extent,  was  found  in  36  of 
the  60  cases;  there  were  probably  more  than  this  number,  as  only  40 
hearts  were  examined  in  the  fresh  state,  and  of  this  number  29  showed 
fatty  change. 

This  degeneration  varies  in  extent,  at  times  affecting  the  myocardium 
generally,  apd  at  times  in  foci.  The  fatty  change  accompanies  and 
appears  to  precede  more  advanced  forms  of  degeneration  which  lead 
to  complete  destruction  of  the  muscle. 

The  sarcous  elements  become  swollen,  broken,  and  converted  into 
hyaline  masses.  Vacuolation,  fragmentation,  and  fracture  of  the  degen- 
erated fibres  are  often  seen.  Simple  fatty  degeneration  is  found  in 
severe  cases  of  short  duration,  and  the  more  extensive  degenerations  in 
protracted  cases.  The  degenerations  are  due  to  the  bacterial  toxin, 
and  account  for  the  impairment  of  the  heart  function. 

Two  kinds  of  interstitial  lesions  are  found.  In  the  one  there  are 
focal  collections  of  plasma  and  lymphoid  cells,  which  may  be  accom- 
panied by  an  independent  myocardial  degeneration,  analogous  to  acute 
interstitial  nephritis.  In  the  other  the  interstitial  change  is  secondary 
to  the  muscle  degeneration.  This  form  may  lead  to  excessive  connective- 
tissue  formation  and  a  fibrous  myocarditis. 

Thrombosis  is  not  infrequently  seen  as  a  result  of  primary  necrosis 
of  the  endocardium.  The  only  bloodvessel  change  of  interest  is  pro- 
liferation of  the  intima,  which  is  also  observed  in  other  organs. 

Lungs. — Pulmonary  complications  are  present  in  a  verj^  large  pro- 
portion of  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  and  commonly  determine  the  lethal 
outcome. 

The  lesion  found  is  a  bronchopneumonia  of  varying  extent.  Holt* 
says  that  in  infants  and  young  children  bronchopneumonia  is  found  at 
autopsy  in  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  cases.  Councilman,  Mallory, 
and  Pearce  found  bronchopneumonia  in  131  out  of  220  post-mortem 
examinations;  98  of  these  were  in  cases  of  diphtheria  only,  and  33  were 
in  diphtheria  complicated  with  scarlet  fever  or  measles.  The  lung 
complication  was  much  more  frequently  observed  in  patients  in  whom 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  the  bronchi  were  the  seat  of  membrane.  It 
is  believed  that  the  most  important  factor  in  the  production  of  these 
pneumonias  is  the  aspiration  into  the  lungs  of  micro-organisms,  chiefly 
micrococci. 

1  Loc.  cit. 
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Of  the  131  cases  of  bronchopneumonia,  the  nr^as  vptk  dbcrrtr  in 
76  and  confluent  in  55.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  posterior  pordon 
of  the  lung  was  affected,  and  especially  the  lower  lobes.  The  brtwclii 
were  affected  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  mucous  meniUrane  of  tbe 
large  tubes  was  reddened  and  covered  with  e.tiAlation ;  drops  of  pm 
could  usually  be  forced  from  the  small  bronchi  by  pressing  the  rat 
surface  of  the  lung. 

In  43  cases  there  was  a  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  bronchi,  fonuii^ 
in  the  larger  ones  a  distinct  membrane  and  completely  (illing  the 
smaller. 

Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  conclude  thai  there  i.t  tio  organ  in 
which  lesions  accompanying  diphtheritic  infection  are  so  generallj?  found 
or  so  serious  as  in  the  hmg.  In  very  many  cases  they  are  so  extensive 
that  death  may  he  considered  as  due  rather  to  the  condition  of  the 
lungs  tlian  to  the  throat  affection.  The  essential  lesion  is  broneho- 
piienmonia;  true  acute  lobar  pneumonia  was  never  found.  The  casa 
resembhng  lobar  pneumonia  were  found  on  close  examination  to  be 
cases  of  extensive  confluent  bronchopneumonia.  The  character  of  tfas 
exudation  varies;  it  may  be  hbrinous,  hemorrhagic,  serous,  or  almoal 
entirely  cellular;  rarely  it  may  t>e  hyahne.  Atelectasis  is  communlj 
present  in  varying  extent,  and  the  same  is  true  of  emphysema. 

The  cellular  exudate  is  in  part  made  up  of  leukocytes  and  in  part 
derived  from  proliferation  of  the  lining  of  the  membrane.  I<yinphoid  and 
plasma  cells  are  also  found.  In  some  cases  there  is  organization  of  (br 
exudation  and  connective- tissue  formation  within  the  air  spaces.  The 
lining  epithelium  of  the  air  vesicles  shows  proliferation.  Necrosis,  in 
some  cases  leading  to  abscess,  is  not  an  uncommon  fenlnre. 

Large  objects  considered  to  be  marrow  cells  which  in  many  cases  have 
undergone  degeneration  are  frequently  found  in  the  capillaries;  it  is 
possible  that  these  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  hyaline  thrombi. 
Thrombi  are  occasionally  found  in  the  large  vessels,  but  not  in  the 
capillaries.  The  Ij-mphatics  are  commonly  dilated  and  contain  coagu- 
lated albumin,  fibrin,  or  cells.  They  are  often  found  packeil  with 
lymphoid  and  plasma  cells,  and  large  cells  similar  to  those  seen  in  the 
air  spaces.  (This  summary  is  based  upon  a  microscopic  study  of  the 
lungs  in  133  ca.ses.) 

Bacteriology  of  Complicating  Brouehopnatimonia.— Considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  comparative  influence  of  ihe 
diphtheria  bacillH  and  other  organisms  in  the  causation  of  pneumonia 
complicating  diphtheria. 

Thaon,  in  ISS.j.was  the  first  to  study  the  relation  of  the  diphtheria 
organi.sm  to  secondary  bronchopneumonia.  He  showeil  microscopically 
in  the  lung  tissues  the  relation  of  the  bacilli  to  the  inflammatory  process. 
The  diphtheria  bacillus  was  not  found  alone,  but  in  association  with 
various  cocci. 

Loeffler,  in  his  studyof  the  l>acterioIogy of  diphtheria  in  1884,  reported 
the  presence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  the  lung,  but  regarded  it  as 
a  post-mortem  invasion. 
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Various  observers  since  this  time  have  published  the  results  of  their 
study  of  this  subject.  These  reports  exhibit  extremely  divergent  findings. 
For  instance,  Wright  and  Stokes  in  1895  found  the  diphtheria  bacillus 
in  the  lungs  in  18  out  of  19  cases,  in  8  of  which  it  occurred  in  pure 
culture.  On  the  other  hand,  Sims  Woodhead,  in  the  same  year,  found 
the  diphtheria  organism  in  but  5  cases  in  50  autopsies.  Northrup  and 
Prudden  in  1889  found  the  diphtheria  bacillus  absent  in  the  lungs 
of  every  one  of  17  cases  examined;  streptococci  were  present  in  all,  and 
staphylococci  in  13  cases. 

In  a  series  of  88  cases  of  diphtheria  in  which  cultures  were  made 
from  the  lungs  by  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce,  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  was  found  in  49  cases,  in  15  of  which  it  appeared  in  pure  culture. 
The  streptococcus  was  present  in  51  cases,  in  15  of  which  it  was  found 
alone.  The  staphylococcus  aureus  was  noted  in  27  cases,  and  the 
pneumococcus  in  10. 

These  writers  conclude  that,  "  contrary  to  the  results  obtained  from 
cultures,  the  pneumococcus  must  be  considered  the  principal  agent  in 
producing  the  lung  affection.  The  diphtheria  bacilli  are  frequently 
found  and  may  be  the  cause  of  bronchitis  with  membrane  formation, 
of  purulent  exudation,  of  bronchopneumonia,  necrosis,  and  abscess. 
They  are  often  found  in  the  lung  in  much  greater  numbers  than  in  any 
other  situation,  and  there  may  be  but  little  change  in  the  tissue  around 
them." 

It  should  be  stated  that  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  found  the 
pneumococcus  59  times  in  microscopic  sections  and  1 1  times  in  cultures 
made  from  the  same  cases.  Diphtheria  bacilli  were  found  60  times  in 
cultures  and  38  times  in  sections;  streptococci  53  times  in  cultures  and 
29  times  in  sections. 

Flexner  inoculated  the  trachea  of  rabbits  with  diphtheria  bacilli  and 
induced  pneumonia  in  a  short  time.  He  believed  the  infection  to  be 
produced  directly  and  also  through  the  blood  and  lymph  channels. 

Pleural  Membranes. — Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  stated  that 
in  18  cases  there  was  pleurisy  with  fibrinous  exudation,  1  with  sero- 
fibrinous exudation,  in  7  empyema,  in  1  pyopneumothorax,  and  in 
1  hemorrhage  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Small  pleural  ecchymoses, 
irregular  in  shape,  were  found  frequently,  chiefly  over  the  surface  of 
the  lower  and  posterior  lobes. 

Spleen. — ^The  changes  in  the  spleen  in  diphtheria  have  been  studied 
by  Bizzozero,  Oertel,  Miiller,  Katzenstein,  Ziegler,  Ribbert,  Waschke- 
witch,  Babes,  Flexner,  and  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce,  by  whom 
the  above  writers  are  mentioned.  Most  of  these  observers  describe,  as 
the  salient  features  of  the  alterations  in  the  spleen,  the  presence  of  large, 
phagocytic,  epithelioid  cells  in  the  lymph  nodules  and  a  necrosis  of  the 
lymphoid  cells. 

Flexner  found  the  lesions  in  the  splenic  lymph  nodules  similar  to  those 
in  l)rmph  nodes,  save  that  in  the  former  the  nuclear  fragments  were  not 
so  often  seen  in  phagocytic  cells.  The  pulp  exhibited  hyperplasia  of 
the  reticular  and  vascular  endothelia,  with  nuclear  destruction  of  the 
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cells,  both  withiu  and  without  the  vewebi.    Waschkcwitch  •xamttwd  rir 
"spleen  of  diphtheria  and  other  patieiils  in  n  Inrfre  numlK-r  tif  cki**. 
Large  epithelioid  celb  were  observed  in  21  out  of  24  casrs  uf  diphtbprii. 
and  in  11  out  of  170  other  spleens  exiiTiiiri<.-i].     He  believes  th»t  iboc   I 
cells  are  not  characteristic  of  di{^tfaeriH,  hut  may  be  found  qui)*-  olnaf| 
in  children  dying  of  other  diseases. 

Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Fearce  state  that  there  is  but  Btde  (&■■■( 
in  the  gross  appearance  of  the  spleen;  it  is  genenUy  firm,  not  rfjilrnilw, 
with  smooth  capsule.  As  a  rule  tiie  lymph  nodules  are  iliatmetiy  TwUe 
on  aectioQ,  and  at  times  very  prominent  Tie  siie  of  the  otgm  nrio, 
but  usually  within  normal  limits.  Tlie  spleen  was  eiamipfd  mitwcf 
•  ically  in  181  cases,  from  the  second  to  the  one  hundred  and  fif^Amj 
of  the  disease,  and  in  subjects  from  ten  months  to  aiz^  yean  ol  age. 
Most  of  the  specimens  examined  wa«  frran  patients  ttnoer  four  TOB 
f£  age  and  under  ten  days'  duration  of  the  disease.  The  moat  ent- 
spicuous  change  in  the  lymph  nodules  was  the  formation  of  onafl  anai 
composed  of  epithelioid  cells  of  hyiUine  material  and  of  a  TariaUe 
amount  of  nuclear  detritus.  This  varied  according  to  the  duniiaa  af 
the  disease. 

Ilie  epithelioid  formation  usually  occurred  eariy  and  dw  hydhi 
chatige  late.  Such  areas  were  found  in  91  of  181  cases  examined.  Tie 
epitlwlioid  cells  were  lai^,  with  variously  shaped  vesicular  midei,  aad 
finely  granular  protoplasm;  th^  resembled  the  epitbriioid  odb  lonad 
in  tubercle.  1^^  were  formed  in  the  same  way  as  those  seea  k  tlw 
lymph  nodes.  The  epithelicnd  cdls  are  phagocytic  and  oontaa  a 
nuclear  detritus  which  is  derived  from  the  contained  Iym{4iaid  erib. 

In  17  of  the  181  cases  there  was  well-marked  degeneration  of  die 
arteries  in  the  lymph  nodules.  The  process  was  limited  to  the  arteries 
in  the  lymph  nodules.  There  was  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  entire 
vessel  wall  in  many  cases,  with  the  hyaline  extending  from  the  vessel 
into  the  tissue.  The  lumen  of  the  vessel  was  narrowed  and  in  some 
cases  almost  obliterated.  This  condition  was  most  pronounced  in  the 
acute  cases. 

Changes  in  the  veins  similar  to  those  described  by  Pearce  in  scarlet 
fever  were  found  in  12  cases.  These  consLsfed  chiefly  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  lymphoid  and  plasma  cells  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  intima. 

Plasma  cells  were  found  in  the  spleen  in  large  number  in  the  later 
stages;  this  sug^sts  that  this  organ  may  play  an  important  role  in  their 
formation.    No  bacteria  were  found  in  the  sections. 

Alimentary  Canal.-In  18S8  Smirnow  published  a  report  of  6  cases 
of  phar}'ngeal  diphtheria  in  which  distinct  membrane  was  found  in  the 
stomach.  The  membrane  resulted  from  an  inflammatory,  fibrinous 
exudation  in  3  cases,  and  in  the  other  3  it  was  due  to  a  hyaline  de^n- 
eration  of  the  granular  and  surface  epithelium. 

Cronemeyer,  in  an  analysis  of  459  cases  of  diphtheria,  mentions  29 
cases  of  diphtheria  of  the  stomach. 

Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  found  5  cases  among  220  autopsies 
in  which  a  definite  diphtheritic  membrane  was  present  in  the  stomach. 
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In  one  case  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  gastric  mucosa  was  covered 
with  a  thick,  ragged,  grayish-brown  membrane,  which,  on  removal,  left 
a  red,  granular  surface  beneath.  In  the  other  cases  the  formation  of  the 
membrane  was  not  extensive,  and  was  limited  to  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  rugae.  Various  bacteria  were  found  in  the  membrane,  but  there 
were  very  few  diphtheria  bacilli.  Upon  culture,  however,  abundant 
bacilli  were  found  in  these  cases. 

The  intestinal  mvcous  membrane  showed  but  few  gross  changes.  It 
varied  considerably  in  thickness,  in  some  cases  being  decidedly  atrophic. 
The  most  marked  change  was  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid  struc- 
tures. Peyer's  patches  were  in  some  cases  so  swollen  as  to  resemble 
those  seen  in  the  early  stage  of  typhoid  fever.  The  swelling  was  rarely 
homogeneous,  but  the  single  lymph  nodules  or  groups  of  them  could 
be  distinguished,  forming  round  or  elongated  elevations  with  pits  or 
furrows  between  them.  The  solitary  lymph  glands  in  both  large  and 
small  intestines  stood  out  prominently.  Microscopic  examinations  were 
made  in  60  cases.  The  changes  in  the  intestinal  lymph  nodules  were 
identical  with  but  less  pronounced  than  those  in  the  lymph  nodes 
generally.  There  was  marked  hyperplasia,  and  in  20  cases  focal  lesions, 
such  as  are  seen  in  the  spleen  and  lymph  nodes.  The  vascular  endo- 
thelium was  swollen  and  proliferated,  and  often  contained  lymphoid 
cells. 

Bizzozero  and  Oertel  found  similar  alterations  to  those  here  described. 

Welch  and  Flexner,  in  experimental  diphtheria,  found  in  addition  to 
necrosis  in  the  lymph  nodules  a  general  diffuse  necrosis  affecting  the 
glandular  epithelium. 

Courmont,  Dogan  and  Paviot  injected  dogs  with  diphtheria  toxin  and 
produced  hypersemia  and  degeneration  of  Peyer's  patches. 

The  changes  above  described  are  probably  due  to  the  action  of 
toxins,  absorbed  not  from  the  alimentary  canal,  but  from  the  blood 
current. 

Liver. — Oertel  was  one  of  the  first  observers  to  study  the  microscopic 
changes  in  the  liver  in  diphtheria.  He  found  small  hemorrhages  beneath 
the  peritoneum  and  in  the  more  superficial  parts  of  the  liver  substance. 
He  also  noted  a  leukocytic  infiltration  of  the  subperitoneal  and  peri- 
portal connective  tissue,  with  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  cells  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cell  invasion. 

Katzenstein  observed  cloudy  swelling  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver  cells,  exudation  of  leukocytes  in  the  periportal  connective  tissue, 
nuclear  degeneration,  and  in  a  few  cases  hyaline  degeneration  of  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries. 

Gaston,  in  a  study  of  the  hepatic  changes  in  various  infectious  pro- 
cesses, described  in  diphtheria  congestion  of  the  vessels,  fatty  degen- 
eration of  liver  cells,  particularly  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules,  and 
embryonic  cell  infiltration  of  the  periportal  spaces. 

Barbacci  found  abundant  leukocytes  in  the  hepatic  vessels,  swelling 
of  the  capillary  epithelium,  and  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  walls.  The 
liver  cells  were  granular,  swollen  and  oedematous,  and  showed  various 
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degenerative  changes.  The  leukocytic  infiUration  of  the  prripnttil 
connective  tissue  was  almost  constant. 

Babes  found,  in  diphtheria  produced  es per iraen tally  in  aiiiuiaU.  thr 
liver  ceils  swollen,  pale,  granular,  and.  in  places,  filled  with  fat.  In 
addition  there  were  areas  of  leukocj'tic  infiltration  and  swelling  of  tbr 
endothelial  lining  of  the  bloodvessels. 

Welch  and  Flexner  have  thoroughly  studied  the  hepatic  ctianges  is 
experimentally  induced  diphtheria.  The  most  important  changes  wen 
necrosis  of  liver  cells,  affecting  chiefly  definite  groups  of  cells,  leukocytic 
infiltration  in  the  necrotic  foci,  and  swelling  an<l  proliferation  of  the 
endothelial  cells  of  the  capillaries, 

Bftldassari  found  cloudy  swelling,  fatty  degeneration  and  necnMU  of 
liver  cells,  and  fragmentation  of  the  chromatin  network  of  the  nuclei. 

Councilman,  Mallorj-,  and  Pearce  examined  the  liver  in  1*)0  cases  of 
diphtheria.  There  were  no  characteristic  gross  appearances.  1l  mn 
generally  slightly  swollen  and  somewhat  tense  and  conge-sted.  In  »imt 
eases  the  congestion  was  pronounced,  but  in  others  the  liver  was  [tale 
and  cloudy,  due  largely  to  fatty  degeneration. 

Microscopically,  the  most  constant  lesion  was  swelling  of  the  cells  wilh 
increased  granulation;  this  was  most  marked  in  the  centre  of  the 
lobules. 

In  place  of  the  fine,  even  granulation  of  the  normal  celt,  coarw 
granules  of  irregular  size  appear. 

It  was  difficult  to  judge  of  the  presence  and  degree  of  fatly  degeif 
eration.  Many  of  the  liver  cells  contained  fat-vacuoles.  The  most 
extensive  fatty  degeneration  consisted  of  an  actual  necrosis  of  the  Ii»er 
cells.  The  necrosis  was  most  marked  about  the  hepatic  veins  and  wm 
always  fouml  affecting  groups  of  cells.  In  most  cases  the  necrosis  is 
confined  to  the  centres  of  scattered  lobules;  in  others  almost  all  the 
lobules  in  the  section  are  affected.  The  disseminated  foci  were  not  so 
common  as  the  central  necrosis;  they  were  found  in  but  7  of  the  180 
cases,  whereas  the  central  necroses  were  found  in  22.  The  two  processes 
were  but  rarely  associated. 

Flexner  regards  the  necrosis  in  experimental  diphtheria  as  due  to 
injury  of  the  vessel  wall  at  some  point,  allowing  transudation  to  take 
place  more  freely.  He  l)elieves  the  injury  is  produced  at  some  period  of 
greater  concentration  of  the  toxin  and  at  a  point  where  the  circulation 
is  slowed  or  at  a  standstill. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  above  mentioned  there  is  occasionally  seen 
a  slight  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  capillary  walls;  the  capillaries  con- 
stantly contain  an  increase<l  number  of  cells  which  are  derived  in  part 
from  proliferation  of  the  endothelium,  and  in  part  from  cell  infiltration. 

The  lesions  in  the  liver  in  diphtheria  are  not  characteristic  of  the 
disease;  similar  changes  are  found  in  other  infectious  processes.  No 
diphtheria  bacilli  were  found  in  the  microscopic  sections.  The  hepatic 
lesions  in  human  diphtheria  differ  from  those  experimentally  induced 
in  animals,  chiefly  in  the  greater  frequency  of  the  central  situation  of 
the  necroses. 
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Kidneys. — ^The  pathological  changes  in  the  kidneys  in  diphtheria 
have  been  studied  by  Brault,  Fiirbringer,  Fischl,  Oertel,  Bernard  and 
Felsenthal,  Reiche,  Katzenstein,  and  others.  The  alterations  induced  by 
experimental  diphtheria  have  been  specially  described  by  Flexner. 

Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  examined  the  kidneys  micro- 
scopically in  171  cases.  The  ages  of  the  patients  varied  from  two 
months  to  thirty  years,  and  averaged  three  and  three-quarter  years. 
It  was  found  possible  to  divide  the  kidneys  into  five  classes  according 
to  the  microscopic  findings:  1.  Those  in  which  degeneration  of  the 
epithelium  was  the  chief  or  the  only  lesion.  2.  Those  in  which  acute 
interstitial  changes  consisting  of  cell  accumulations  in  the  vessels  and 
interstitial  tissue  were  present.  3.  Those  in  which  the  chief  lesions  were 
found  in  the  glomeruli.  4.  Those  in  which  hemorrhages  into  the 
tubules  were  present.  5.  Those  in  which  chronic  interstitial  lesions 
were  present  as  shown  by  atrophied  glomeruli  and  increase  in  the 
connective  tissue. 

1.  Degenerative  Ohanges. — Degenerative  changes  of  varying  grades 
were  found  in  112  of  the  171  cases  examined.  Many  kidneys,  almost 
or  quite  normal  in  appearance,  showed  under  the  microscope  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  degeneration.  The  degeneration  was  slight  in  26 
cases,  moderate  in  38,  marked  in  37,  and  extreme  in  9  cases.  The 
most  extreme  degree  was  found  in  severe  cases  dying  shortly  after  entry 
into  the  hospital. 

Fatty  degeneration,  as  determined  by  examination  of  frozen  sections, 
was  only  slight  in  degree;  it  occurred  in  44  out  of  58  cases  examined  in 
this  manner. 

Some  degree  of  hyaline  degeneration  was  found  in  almost  all  the  cases, 
affecting  prominently  the  proximal  convoluted  tubules.  Casts  were 
present  in  practically  all  of  the  cases,  especially  when  the  hyaline 
degeneration  was  pronounced. 

The  most  constant  change  seen  in  the  glomeruli  consisted  of  a  small 
amount  of  granular  coagulum  between  the  tuft  and  the  wall. 

In  40  cases  of  simple  degeneration  the  urinary  record  is  available. 
Albumin  was  found  in  33  of  the  cases.  There  was,  with  some  excep- 
tions, a  general  agreement  between  the  presence  of  albumin  and  the 
degree  of  degeneration. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  relation  between  the  character  of  the  degen- 
eration and  general  infection  with  various  bacteria.  In  the  110  cases  a 
general  infection  with  diphtheria  bacilli  was  noted  in  20  cases,  with  the 
streptococcus  in  29  cases,  with  the  staphylococcus  aureus  in  4  cases,  and 
with  the  pneumococcus  in  3  cases.  In  the  9  cases  of  severe  degeneration 
general  infection  was  noted  but  once,  and  that  with  the  streptococcus. 

2.  Acate  Intentitial  Ohanges. — Acute  interstitial  nephritis,  evidenced 
by  infiltration  of  the  interstitial  tissue  with  cells  of  the  plasma  type, 
was  present  in  43  of  the  cases.  The  kidneys  were  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
enlarged,  save  in  the  most  marked  cases,  when  considerable  swelling 
was  present.  The  interstitial  infiltration  was  general  in  all  parts  of 
the  kidney,  but  was  more  intense  in  foci;  most  of  the  cells  were  plasma 
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cells  with  typical  nucleus  and  protoplasm.  Lymphoid  celb  and»  in 
severe  cases,  large  phagocytic  cells  were  also  present.  The  amount  of 
epithelial  degeneration  varied  in  different  cases. 

The  infiltrating  cells  were  usually  limited  to  the  interstitial  tissue; 
the  changes  were  accompanied  by  alterations  in  the  vessels,  the  cell 
infiltration  at  times  almost  obscuring  them.  The  degeneration  found 
in  foci  of  intense  infiltration  appears  to  depend  on  malnutrition  resulting 
from  blocking  of  the  vessels  by  the  cells. 

In  all  of  the  interstitial  cases  the  duration  of  the  disease  was  more 
prolonged  than  in  the  cases  of  simple  degeneration.  The  average 
duration  of  the  illness  was  twenty-one  and  one-half  days.  The  inter- 
stitial process  apparently  takes  some  time  for  its  development,  and 
the  cases  dying  early  do  not,  as  a  rule,  show  the  process  at  its  maximum. 
Mixed  infections  with  scarlet  fever  and  measles  are  more  apt  to  cause 
interstitial  changes  than  simple  degeneration.  The  urine  was  tested 
for  albumin  in  15  cases,  in  14  of  which  it  was  found  present. 

3.  Olomemlar  Ohanges. — ^This  variety  of  the  disease  was  found  in 
11  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  glomerular  changes  were  the  predominating 
ones.  Lesions  of  the  glomeruli  were  uncommon  in  the  cases  of  simple 
degeneration  and  in  those  showing  interstitial  involvement. 

The  first  evidence  of  change  in  the  glomeruli  is  increase  in  the  number 
of  cells.  The  endothelial  lining  of  the  vessels  undergoes  proliferation 
and  occludes  the  vessel.  Later  a  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  cells  and 
the  vessel  walls  takes  place. 

Glomerular  nephritis  was  present  in  subjects  averaging  a  greater  age 
than  the  degeneration  and  interstitial  cases.  The  average  duration  of 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  autopsy  was  also  greater. 

4.  Hemorrhage. — Slight  hemorrhages  in  the  kidney  were  seen  in  3 
cases,  but  true  hemorrhagic  nephritis  was  noted  in  hut  1.  The  red 
blood  cells  were  found  chiefly  in  the  tubules  and  the  interstitial  tissue. 
The  rarity  of  hemorrhagic  cases  was  considered  surprising. 

o.  Chronic  Gases. — In  4  cases  chronic  changes  were  present.  a5 
evidenced  by  atrophy  of  the  tubules  and  increase  in  connective  tissue. 
In  these  cases  death  occurred  at  entirely  too  earlv  a  date  to  attribute 
the  changes  to  diphtheria;  the  lesions  were  evidently  due  to  some  ante- 
cedent disease. 

Councilman,  Mallorv,  and  Pearce  conclude  that  lesions  of  the  kidnev. 
varying  from  simple  degeneration  to  the  more  serious  coixlitions  of  acute 
nephritis,  are  found  in  all  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria;  there  Is,  however, 
no  type  of  lesion  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

Lymph  Nodes. — The  changes  in  the  lymph  glands  have  l>een  studied 
by  Bizzozero,  Oertel,  Bullock  and  Schmorl,  Barbacci,  Bezancon  and 
f.abbe,  Flexiier,  and  (^onncilman,  Mallorv,  and  Pearce.  The  most 
constant  changes  observed  by  these  investigators  have  been  a  marked 
cellular  infiltration  and  the  presence  of  necrosis.  Bullock  and  Sohniorl 
found  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the  nodes  in  11  out  of  14  cases. 

Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  examined  the  lymph  n<xles  in  109 
cases.    They  were  constantly  the  seat  of  pathological  changes. 
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The  nodes  most  involved  are  those  nearest  to  the  seat  of  exudate- 


the  tonsils  and  the  cervical  glands.     The  distant  nodes  are  very  rarely 
affected. 

The  lesions  are  most  pronounced  in  severe  cases,  in  which  a  fatal 
termination  occurs  early.    Two  varieties  of  lesions  are  described : 

1.  The  ordinary  lesions,  which  may  follow  an  injury  of  almost  any 
sort  and  which  consist  in  congestion,  hemorrhage,  and  diffuse  and 
circumscribed  necrosis.  Numerous  new  cells  are  found  which  are 
derived  partly  from  the  lymphoid  cells,  and  partly  from  proliferation  of 
the  endothelial  cells  of  the  sinuses  and  reticulum.  The  swelling  of  the 
nodes  is  due  chiefly  to  congestion,  hemorrhage,  and  dilatation  of  the 
sinuses;  the  lymphoid  cells  do  not  increase  perceptibly  in  number. 

2.  Lesions  which  are  distinctive  of  diphtheria,  but  which  may  be 
found  in  other  infectious  diseases  in  children.  Foci  are  formed  which 
are  similar  in  appearance  to  miliary  tubercles;  these  are  the  result  of 
a  combination  of  processes — proliferation,  phagocytosis,  and  degen- 
eration. Large  epithelioid  cells  are  formed  from  proliferation  of  the 
endothelial  cells  of  the  reticulum  and  vessels.  These  devour  lymphoid 
cells,  and  they  themselves  ultimately  undergo  necrosis.  Bacteria  seem 
to  exert  no  direct  influence  in  the  production  of  these  lesions,  and  were 
not  found  in  the  nodes. 

The  lesions  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  toxic 
products  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli  and  other  organisms. 

The  lesions  found  in  the  tonsils  differed  somewhat  from  those  seen 
in  other  lymphoid  structures.  They  were  constantly  present,  and  in 
most  cases  more  pronounced  than  in  the  glands. 

Thymus. — Flexner  studied  the  changes  in  the  thjTnus  gland  in 
experimentally  induced  diphtheria  in  animals.  He  called  attention  to 
the  frecjuency  with  which  the  degenerated  cells  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Hassel  bodies.  The  changes  in  general  were  similar 
to  those  observed  in  the  IjTnph  nodes. 

Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  examined  the  thymus  in  20  cases. 
The  principal  change  found  was  degeneration  of  the  lymphoid  cells. 
The  degenerated  cells  were  usually  seen  in  large  cells  with  vesicular 
nuclei;  the  changes  were  most  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hassel 
bodies.  There  was  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  and  hyaline  degen- 
eration of  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  No  bacteria  were  found  in  the 
sections. 

Skeletal  Muscles. — Councilman,  Mallorv,  and  Pearce  state  that  where 
fatty  degenerations  of  the  heart  and  the  nervous  system  are  present,  a 
similar  change  will  be  found  in  the  skeletal  muscles.  In  one  case  in 
which  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  of  the  per- 
ipheral nerves  showed  marked  fatty  degeneration,  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue,  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  the  sartorius  muscle,  and  the 
biceps  of  the  thigh  exhibited  a  similar  degeneration. 

In  another  case  where  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  nervous 
system  was  pronounced  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  tibialis  anticus  were  likewise  degenerated. 
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Pancreas,  Adrenals,  Tbyroid  G-Iand,  Salivary  Olands,  1 
Pituitary  Body. — No  gross  changes  wi-rc  oliserv**!!  in  tli<-<«e  f 
Councilman,  Mallorj',  ami  Pearce;  neither  did  a  cart-ful  i 
examination  reveal  the  presence  of  pathological  changes. 

In  one  case  the  submaxillary  gland  showed  supvHicial  i 
piinilent  infiltration  due  to  extensive  inflammation  from  the  throat. 

Welch,  Flexner,  and  \V right  commonly  observed  rongrstion,  betnor- 
rhage,  and  focal  necrosis  in  the  adrenal  glands  in  experimental  diph- 
theria, but  such  changes  apparently  do  not  occur  in  this  ilisnue  in  At 
human  subject. 

IfeiTOUS  System. — Councilman, Mallory,  and  Pearce  refer  toa.HtuHy 
of  certain  nerve  structures  matle  in  28  of  their  cases  by  Thoma.i  ami 
Steensland.  The  cases  were  selected  either  ou  account  of  the  presence 
of  cardiac  symptoms,  paralysis,  or  the  severity  of  the  disease,  ^'uioiu 
cranial  and  other  nerves  were  submitted  to  careful  microscopic  study. 
In  all  of  them  some  grade  of  fatty  degeneration  was  noted.  Tlie  dcfirti'- 
eration  seems  almost  invariably  to  begin  in  the  myelin  sheath.  ITie 
change  in  the  axis  cylinder  consists  chiefly  of  an  irregular  Hwelling 
which  often  cause-s  it  to  present  a  beaded  appearance. 

The  cerebrum  was  examined  five  times,  the  cereliellum  twice,  the 
pons  three  times,  the  medulla  four  times,  and  the  cord  seven  lime*. 
In  all  of  these  examinations  a  varj-ing  degree  of  fatty  degeneration  was 
present  in  the  white  substance,  The  same  changi^  was  noted  in  (lie 
anterior  and  posterior  nene  roots. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  slight  to  a  marked  diffuwr  fatly  degen- 
eration, involving  the  central  none  fibres  and  their  peripheral  cstcD- 
sion-;,  '■iv'ur^  in  ciTtnin  'msi'^  of  diphflieriu. 

Bone-marrow.  r,,iiT]i  ilmiKi,  Mnllory.  and  Pearce  examined  the 
bone-marrow  in  48  cases  of  diphtheria.  Of  this  number  all  but  3  were 
children.  In  all  of  the  cases  the  marrow  was  hyperplastic,  although  in 
the  3  adults  the  hyperplasia  was  less  pronounml.  In  the  latter  the 
marrow  was  reddish  with  areas  of  yellow  fat. 

In  the  children  the  marrow  varied  in  appearance,  but  was  usually 
red,  of  firm  consistency,  and  removable  in  solid  pieces. 

Very  little  connective  tissue  was  found  in  the  marrow,  and  that  was 
along  the  arteries.  The  veins  were  numerous  and  the  walls  like  those 
of  capillaries;  it  is  through  these  thin  walls  that  the  marrow  cells  appear 
to  enter  the  blood. 

The  changes  in  the  marrow  in  diphtheria  are  not  distinctive  of  the 
disease,  as  they  are  also  found  in  other  infectious  diseases. 

Blood. — .\ccording  to  Baginsky  there  is  an  increased  coagulabQity 
of  the  blood  in  diphtheria  due  to  the  action  of  the  toxin  on  the  blood 
stream  through  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  also  as  a  result  of  the  lowered 
blood  pressure  and  changes  in  the  lining  of  the  bloodvesseb.  This,  it 
is  claimed,  may  lead  to  the  fonnation  of  thrombi  in  the  heart  or  blood- 
vessels. In  severe  septic  cases  a  thinning  or  dissolution  of  the  blood 
occurs,  which  may  cause  hemorrhages  in  various  tissues. 
The  specific  gravity  is  said  by  Grawitz  to  be  raised  at  the  hei^t  of 
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the  disease,  both  in  diphtheria  in  man,  and  in  experimental  diphtheria 
in  animals. 

Bad  Oellfl. — During  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease  the  red  corpuscles 
are  about  normal  in  number,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Morse, 
Ewing,  Engel,  and  Billings.  From  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  days,  Billings 
observed  an  average  loss  of  510,000  cells  per  cubic  millimetre.  The  loss 
ranged  from  470,000  on  the  third  day  to  2,040,000  on  the  sixth.  These 
were  in  cases  not  treated  by  antitoxin.  Of  23  severe  and  carefully 
counted  cases  treated  with  antitoxin,  3  alone  exhibited  a  reduction  in 
the  erythrocytes,  the  loss  being  less  than  400,000  cells  per  cubic  centi- 
metre. 

Cabot  remarks  that  "antitoxin  largely  prevents  the  anaemia  which 
usually  develops  in  the  first  five  to  ten  days."  Healthy  persons  receiving 
antitoxin,  according  to  a  study  of  15  cases  by  Billings,  show  a  moderate 
loss  of  red  cells  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases;  the  greatest  diminution 
observed  was  930,000  per  cubic  millimetre. 

Hsmoglobin. — A  reduction  in  the  hsemoglobin  occurs  coincidently 
with  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  cells,  but  restoration  of  the 
former  takes  place  more  slowly  than  the  latter.  Billings  states  that  in 
cases  treated  without  antitoxin  an  average  loss  of  10  per  cent,  was 
noted;  whereas,  when  antitoxin  was  administered  the  reduction  of  the 
haemoglobin  was  less  marked. 

Leukocytes. — Gabritschewsky,  in  1894,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
more  or  less  constant  hyperleukocytosis  in  diphtheria.  He  demon- 
strated by  aniihal  experimentation  that  the  increase  in  the  white  cells 
was  due  to  the  action  of  the  diphtheria  toxin. 

Morse  found  a  leukocytosis  in  26  out  of  30  cases,  Ewing  in  49  out  of 
53,  and  Billings  in  34  out  of  36  cases.  The  grade  of  the  leukocytosis  is 
in  a  general  way  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Morse 
observed  very  high  counts  in  the  fatal  septic  cases. 

Cabot  says  that  when  leukocytosis  is  absent  the  cases  are  either  very 
mild  or  very  severe,  conditions  analogous  to  those  noted  in  pneumonia 
and  septicaemia.  The  counts  range  from  normal  to  48,000  (Morse), 
or  to  38,000  (Billings).  Bouchut  counted  over  75,000  white  cells  per 
cubic  millimetre  in  some  of  his  cases,  and  Felsenthal  found  148,229 
in  one  case. 

The  white  cells  ordinarily  increase  as  the  disease  progresses,  and 
decrease  as  convalescence  sets  in. 

According  to  Ewing,  the  leukocyte  count  is  not  influenced  by  the 
use  of  the  antitoxin  serum,  except  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  injection.  Within  thirty  minutes  the  leukocytes  are  said  to  be 
considerably  diminished. 

Engel  states  that  antitoxin  in  the  beginning  causes  a  slight  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  lymphocytes;  in  some  cases  the  increase  is  pro- 
nounced.   In  one  case  after  injection  they  rose  from  24  to  65  per  cent. 

Engel  also  emphasizes  the  bad  prognostic  import  of  the  presence  of 
a  considerable  number  of  myelocytes. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  an  examination  of  the  blood  in  diph- 
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theria  lends  little  or  no  aid  in  diagnosis.  The  absence  of  leukocytosis 
and  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  myelocytes  would  seem 
to  be  of  ill  augury. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DIPHTHERIA. 

As  diphtheria  is  a  communicable  disease  with  a  decided  predilectioD 
for  young  children,  among  whom  it  is  also  most  fatal ,  it  is  important 
that  an  early  diagnosis  should  be  made,  both  with  regard  to  prevention 
and  treatment.  Without  a  history  of  previous  exposure  to  the  infection 
it  is  confessedly  difficult  to  recognize  the  disease  in  its  very  earliest 
manifestations;  for  there  is  no  throat  affection  more  varied  in  its  clinical 
aspect  and  more  deceptive  in  its  initial  stage  than  diphtheria.  But, 
fortunately,  the  disease  is  not  long  in  revealing  its  true  nature.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  after  the  affection  has 
continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  since  by  this  time  the  characteristic 
exudation  may  be  seen  on  the  tonsils  or  some  part  of  the  fauces.  When 
thus  clearly  marked  the  nature  of  the  throat  disease  is  at  once  apparent 
on  the  first  examination. 

But  all  cases  are  not  so  readily  diagnosticated,  even  by  experienced 
physicians.  Neglecting  to  inspect  the  throat  of  a  child,  who  is  feverish 
and  indisposed,  may  sometimes  be  a  reason  for  failure  in  making  an 
early  diagnosis.  While  sore  throat  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
diphtheria,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  many  children,  even  those  old  enough 
to  make  known  their  sensations,  do  not  complain  of  the  throat  until 
the  disease  has  made  considerable  progress. 

On  his  first  visit  to  a  child,  on  account  of  whose  illness  he  has  been 
summoned,  the  physician  should  Ix*  careful  to  examine  the  fauets. 
especially  when  diphtheria  is  prevaihng  in  the  nei^hlK)rh()<id.  In  this 
way  the  disease  may  be  discovered  early  and  its  spread  to  other  memlH-rs 
of  the  family  prevented. 

In  well-marked  eases  it  is  usually  not  <lifficult  to  make  the  diafi^nosis. 
In  douhtfiil  eases  it  may  he  helpful  to  know  whether  the  patient  has 
been  recently  exposed  to  the  infection  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or 
some  other  infectious  disease.  If  exposure  to  diphtheria  is  known  to 
have  occurred,  the  mildest  form  of  sore  throat  should  l)e  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  carefully  watched  for  further  development.  But,  in  a 
section  of  the  country  where  diphtheria  is  not  prevailing,  it  is  probable 
that  a  sore  throat  presentiiif^  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease 
will  turn  out  to  he  somethinjT;  else. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  early  diagnosis  is  not  made  because* 
the  exudation  is  concealed  in  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils,  or  in  some  other 
<lepressions  of  the  faucial  surface.  When  thus  locate<l  it  may  Ik'  brought 
into  view  by  pushin;^  the  tonpie  depressor  far  back  on  the  tongue  and 
causing  the  child  to  retch  sli<^htly;  or  these  surfaces  may  Ix'  ex|K)se<l 
to  view  by  havin<,^  jin  assistant  make  firm  pressure  on  the  ntn^'k  near  the 
an^He  of  th(^  jaw  while  an  examination  of  the  throat  is  Innng  made. 

In  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis,  clinically, 
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until  the  disease  has  been  under  observation  for  two  or  three  days. 
This  is  more  especially  true  in  some  forms  of  nasal  diphtheria,  without 
involvement  of  the  fauces  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  occurrence  of 
a  general  hyperiemia.  The  uneven  surface  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose 
favors  concealment  of  the  disease  until  it  has  made  some  progress.  It 
may  then  be  discovered  either  by  inspecting  the  nares  at  their  external 
orifices,  or  by  an  examination  with  a  nasal  speculum.  In  nasal  diph- 
theria there  is  apt  to  be  a  mucopurulent  discharge  from  the  nose, 
and  when  there  are  seen  in  this  discharge  small,  white  specks,  exudate 
is  probably  present,  although  it  may  not  yet  be  visible.  It  usually, 
however,  makes  its  appearance  before  the  disease  terminates. 

There  are  no  prodromata  that  are  peculiar  to  diphtheria.  The 
general  malaise,  followed  by  headache,  nausea  and  vomiting,  so 
commonly  seen,  are  the  forerunners  of  many  other  affections  also. 
Even  the  sore  throat,  pain  in  swallowing,  tenderness  of  the  glands  near 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  swelling  of  the  neck  are  all  present  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  tonsillitis.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  diphtheria 
is  the  peculiar  exudation  that  appears  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
particularly  in  the  fauces.  A  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  exudation 
takes  place  not  only  into  the  epithelium,  but  also  into  the  subepithelial 
tissue,  is  helpful  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  solving  the  problem  of 
diagnosis.  Indeed,  in  many  severe  cases  the  diphtheritic  process  does 
not  penetrate  deeply  into  the  mucous  membrane,  as  it  peels  off  quickly 
and  leaves  only  small  areas  of  superficial  ulceration.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  exudation  of  streptococcic  origin  is  sometimes  very  adherent,  and 
its  disappearance  may  be  followed  by  marked  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  But  in  most  streptococcic  affections  of  the  throat,  certainly 
in  the  milder  varieties,  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  tonsils,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  exudation  may  be  removed  with  a  cotton  swab. 

In  considering  the  diagnostic  feature  of  the  diphtherial  membrane 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  some  of  its  characteristics  already  described. 
It  is  deposited  not  only  on  the  tonsils,  but  frequently  also  on  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces,  the  soft  palate,  the  pharyngeal  wall,  in  the  nares,  and  in 
the  larynx.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  membrane  is  that  it  is  liable 
to  start  on  some  of  the  small  prominences  of  the  fauces,  such  as  the 
uvula,  epiglottis,  and  the  like.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  also  liable 
to  form  in  some  of  the  small  recesses,  such  as  the  lacunse  of  the  tonsils 
and  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  The  formation  of  membrane  on  the 
uvula,  especially  on  its  posterior  surface,  is  believed  by  some  writers 
to  be  almost  pathognomonic.  When  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  uvula  it 
is  quite  sure  to  be  present  on  its  posterior  surface  also.  Frequently 
the  entire  uvula  is  invested  with  membrane,  which  is  often  shed  as  a 
complete  cast,  resembling,  as  Trousseau  has  said,  the  finger  of  a  glove. 

When  the  diphtherial  exudation  is  examined  carefully  it  is  found  ta 
be  distinctly  membranous.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  and  when 
exfoliated  in  large  pieces  or  casts  and  allowed  to  float  in  water  it  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  pieces  of  chamois  skin.  Lennox  Browne's 
description  of  the  exudation  is  worth  repeating.    He  says  it  ''begins 
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almost  invariably  as  a  thin,  bliiish-white  deposit,  soni«'tluiig  likf  ■ 
shaving  from  the  boiled  white  of  an  egg  of  the  duck,  goose,  or  plowj. 
As  the  deposit  increases  in  thickness,  it  gradually  l>econi«s  more  vhite 
and  opaque,  resembling  the  boiled  albumen  of  a  fowl's  egg.  or  it  ttai 
then  partake  of  a  very  pale  lemon  riot.  Then  it  becomes  of  a  rellowufa 
or  greenish  gray,  brown,  and  sometimes  almost  black,  BS  the  nwrotic 
process  advances,  or  as  blood  is  extravasated.  Only  in  the  coiiipiaratiTclj 
uncommon  case  of  a  lacunar  diphtheria  do  we  see  the  exudalioa  oom- 
mencing  as  discrete  spots  of  deposit,  which  may  lie  of  a  yellow  mior 
at  the  very  first  onset,  and,  even  when  coaleswd,  may  nevrr  i-xliibit 
the  pearly  or  opalescent  appearance  which  characterizes  the  mon 
ordinary  form  on  its  first  manifestation."  He  a^lds.  "TIht  nirmlirtnr 
is  sometimes  plastered,  as  if  put  on  with  a  palette  knife,  or  laid  on  viA 
a  trowel."  This  latter  comparison  applies  with  much  aptnvM  to  whtl 
is  seen  when  the  entire  fauces  an<l  soft  palate  are  covered  with  ihe 
exudation. 

Adertilix,  or  more  or  less  enlargement  ami  ten'lemeis  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  is  a  symptom  rarely  absent.  Its  »& 
portance  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  region  in  which  the  glao& 
are  involved,  and  the  degree  of  inflammation  and  swelling.  In  mild 
tonsillar  diphtheria  the  cervical  glands  alone  are  swollen,  but,  as  a  rule, 
only  very  slightly.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  inchulinf!;  tlie  romplex 
or  septic  form  of  the  disease,  the  whole  chain  of  cer\iVal  glands  U 
converted  into  one  large  mass.  The  inflammatory  enlargement  incliido 
also  the  periglandular  cellular  tissue.  In  such  cases  not  only  ibt 
cervical,  but  the  submaxillary  and  sometimes  the  parotifl  glands  are 
affected. 

Catarrhal  Croup. ^There  is  frequently  some  difficulty  in  distingtiish- 
ing  between  membranous  croup  in  its  early  stage,  and  catarrhal,  spas- 
modic, or  non-S|H'cific  croup.  But  if  a  few  of  the  principal  jKiints  of 
dilTeren(re  be  borne  in  mind  the  difficulty  should  not  be  very  great. 
For  instance,  in  membranous  croup  the  symptoms  are  progressive. 
being  as  well  marked  in  the  day-time  as  in  the  night.  The  hoarseness 
gradually  increases,  so  that  the  child  in  a  short  time  can  speak  only 
in  a  whisper.  The  breathing  becomes  more  and  more  obstructed  as 
the  exudation  increases;  the  temperature  reaches  100°  to  10.'J°  F.,  and  the 
child  constandy  grows  more  restless  and  cyanotic.  There  is  marked 
recession  of  the  ensiforra  process  of  the  sternnm,  and  of  the  lower  ribs. 
These  symptoms  are  not  relieved  by  the  relaxing  influence  of  an  emetic. 
Moreover,  the  characteristic  exudation  may  \>e  present  in  the  fauces. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  catarrhal  or  spasmodic  croup  the  symptoms  are 
usually  intermittent,  being  due  to  a  paroxysmal  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
resulting  from  subacute  laryngitis.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
the  affection  occurs  at  night-time,  and  more  often  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night.  During  the  day  the  symptoms,  if  present  at  all,  are  usually 
much  more  moderate.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  \aries  from  a 
few  minutes  to  several  hours.  The  voice,  though  hoarse,  is  very  rarely 
quite  exlinct  or  whispering,  and  scarcely  ever  more  than  temporarily  so. 
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This  is  a  diagnostic  point  of  much  value  in  distinguishing  between  the 
two  forms  of  croup.  In  spasmodic  croup  an  emetic  generally  gives 
relief,  but  does  not  in  membranous  croup.  The  fauces  are  free  from 
exudate. 

Pseudodiphtheria. — We  have  already  remarked  that  a  membranous 
sore  throat,  in  which  the  streptococcus  is  the  principal  if  not  the  sole 
organism  present,  sometimes  occurs,  and  we  have  pointed  out  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  this  affection  in  comparison  with  those  of  true 
diphtheria.  We  repeat  that,  as  a  rule,  in  true  diphtheria  the  exudate 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  mucous  membrane  that  it  cannot 
be  removed  without  injuring  the  parts,  while  in  pseudodiphtheria  it 
lies  upon  the  surface  and  may  be  quite  readily  removed.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
physician,  therefore,  will  often  find  it  impossible  to  make  a  positive 
dia^osis  without  a  culture  and  a  microscopic  examination. 

FoUicular  Tonsillitis. — ^There  is  perhaps  no  throat  affection  more 
often  mistaken  for  diphtheria  than  follicular  tonsillitis.  It  is  a  very 
common  disease,  being  more  frequently  seen  in  some  families  than  in 
others.  It  sometimes  spreads  as  though  it  were  contagious.  It  begins 
with  sore  throat,  fever,  and  tenderness  in  the  neck  below  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  There  is  often  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance,  such 
as  high  temperature,  headache,  and  chilliness,  with  sometimes  pain  in 
the  back  and  extremities.  The  fauces  at  first  are  hyperjemic,  but  the 
tonsils  soon  become  enlarged  and  dotted  over  with  rounded  masses 
of  whitish  material  of  pinhead  size.  These  dots  frequently  coalesce, 
forming  quite  large  patches,  particularly  in  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils. 
The  dots  or  patches  consist  of  a  peculiar  secretion  having  incorporated 
with  it  epithelial  cells.  It  differs  from  the  diphtherial  exudate  in  that 
it  is  readily  detached  by  a  swab.  The  cheesy  dots  that  form  on  the 
tonsils  will,  when  crushed  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  emit  a  fetid 
odor.  The  disease  is  of  short  duration,  and  is  not  followed  by  sequelce. 
The  diagnosis  is  easily  made,  except  in  some  cases  of  the  mildest  form 
of  diphtheria  when  differentiation  may  be  difficult.  In  acute  quinsy 
the  jaws  are  stiff,  and  there  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  opening 
the  mouth  sufficiently  wide  for  a  satisfactory  inspection  of  the  fauces. 
Where  any  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection  it  may  be 
readily  dispelled  by  a  bacteriological  examination. 

Herpetic  Phaxjrngitis. — ^There  is  usually  no  great  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing an  herpetic  pharyngitis,  but,  like  follicular  tonsillitis,  it  is  occa- 
sionally mistaken  for  mild  diphtheria.  If  seen  in  the  early  stage,  before 
the  minute  vesicles  have  disappeared,  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made; 
but  the  ulcers  that  remain  often  show  a  whitish  covering,  which  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  diphtherial  exudate.  As  the  ulcers  are  very 
small,  the  whitish  concretions  are  usually  seen  in  the  form  of  dots. 
It  is  only  when  these  concretions  unite  and  form  a  patch  that  any 
diflSculty  is  experienced  in  the  diagnosis.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
presence  of  an  herpetic  eruption  on  some  other  part  of  the  body  would 
afford  presumptive  evidence  that  the  throat  affection  was  of  the  same 
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nature,  but  we  have  often  seen  herpes  labialis  m  children  suffering 
from  diphtheria.  Fortunately,  in  these  diseases  the  rtiiiician  doe*  not 
have  to  base  his  diagnosis  upon  symptoms  alone;  he  can  iuvoke  the 
aid  of  bacteriology- 

Gangrenous  Pharyngitis. — In  onr  experience  gangrenous  pharynptit 
is  rare  in  diphtheria.    We  do  not  recall  having  seen  a  single  caae.    The 
affection,  however,  is  not  uncommon  in  scarlet  fever.     Tbe  ulcerative 
action  and  loss  of  tissue  are  much  more  cvtensive  than  that  which  ia 
seen  in  diphtheria.    The  necrotic  tissue  resulting  from  the  gangrenoui 
process  has  often  lieen  mistaken  for  diphtherial  exudate.    The  pseudii- 
membrane  in  this  variety  of  sore  throat  is,  from  tbe  beginning,  of  ■ 
flark-gray  or  brownish  color,  and  is  exceedingly  offensive.     On  the  ollwr 
hand,  the  pseudomembrane  of  diphtheria  is  white  or  yellowish-white 
in  the  commencement,  and  continues  so  to  the  end  luiless  it  becoma  j 
stained  with  blood.  The  fcetor  in  the  latter  disease  is  mild  in  compariaoB  I 
with  the  former.    The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  if  the  case  comes  tinitif  \ 
observation  at  the  beginning. 

Stomatitis,— In  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  tA 
the  mouth  the  small  ulcers  that  commonly  appear  show  a  whitidi 
covering.  Tliis  condition  not  infrequently  increases  to  the  extent  lh«t 
many  of  these  ulcers  coalesce,  forming  patches  consisting  of  a  whitiiii, 
curd-like  matter;  and  the  affection  often  extends  gradually  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  ami  may  even  reach  the  phar%-ni. 
The  exudation  is  usually  thin,  and  sometimes  covers  evenly  a  larp 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  but  more  commonly  it  ts 
seen  in  irregularly  scattered  patches  and  points,  ^^'hen  the  disease 
a.'isumes  this  apiicnrance  it  is  occasionally  confounded  with  dipbthfria. 
In  making  a  diagnosis  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  exudation  is  thin 
and  filmy;  it  never  becomes  membranous.  On  parts  where  it  is  thicker 
it  is  curdy  or  cheesy. 

We  have  known  gangrenovs  stomatitis  and  even  syphilitic  sore  throat 
to  have  been  mistaken  for  diphtheria.  In  view  of  the  general  character- 
istics of  these  affections  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult. 

The  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine  in  diphtheria  deser\es  some 
notice  as  a  diagnostic  sign.  We  have  found  it  in  quite  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  ca.sf's  in  which  the  urine  was  examined.  Its  presence 
would  be  of  still  greater  diagnostic  importance  were  it  not  true  that  it  is 
occasionally  found  in  some  other  varieties  of  in6ammation  of  the  throat. 

Since  the  advent  of  bacteriology  as  a  science  the  clinician  has  at  his 
command  a  most  useful  means  of  determining  the  diagnosis  of  diph- 
theria in  all  doubtful  cases.  While  every  well-informed  physician 
should  he  familiar  with  the  clinical  evidences  of  the  disease,  yet  as  the 
clinical  disguises  of  this  throat  affection  are  so  varied  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  doubtful  points  of  diagnosis  can  be  solved  by  bacteriologj". 
Therefore,  any  consideration  of  the  subject  of  diagnosis  in  diphtheria 
would  \yc  rcganled  as  incomplete  at  the  present  day  without  some 
reference  to  the  nuaris  employed  to  determine  the  presence  of  the 
Klebs-I^>effler  bacilli  in  the  pseudomembrane. 
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The  Bacteriological  Diagnosis  of  Diphtheria. 

In  a  patient  presenting  suspicious  clinical  evidences  of  diphtheria, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  firmly  established  by  determining  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the  false  membrane.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  examination  of  (a)  smears,  and  (6)  cultures. 

Smears. — In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  a  satisfactory  result  may 
be  obtained  from  an  inmiediate  microscopic  examination  of  the  exudate 
present.  A  cover-glass  is  smeared  with  material  taken  from  the  throat 
by  means  of  a  swab.  The  cover-glass  preparation  is  allowed  to  dry, 
is  then  passed  several  times  through  a  flame  to  fix  the  albumin,  and  is 
finally  stained  with  Loeffler's  solution  of  methylene  blue.  By  this  means 
the  presence  or  absence  of  bacilli  may  often  be  determined  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  examination  can  be  made  makes  it  a 
procedure  of  great  value,  particularly  where  an  immediate  diagnosis  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  We  have  examined  a  considerable 
nimiber  of  smears  at  the  Municipal  Hospital,  and  in  these  cases  we 
were  enabled  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  predict  the  subsequent 
cultural  findings. 

The  procedure  just  mentioned,  however,  has  only  a  relative  value 
and  should  not  be  depended  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  the  culture.  The 
bacilli  found  in  smears  are  ordinarily  much  less  typical  than  those 
grown  upon  culture  media,  and  the  chances  of  contamination  are 
greater.  Abbott*  says:  "There  are  other  organisms  present  in  the 
mouth  cavity,  particularly  in  the  mouths  of  persons  having  decayed 
teeth,  the  morphology  of  which  is  so  like  that  of  the  bacillus  of  diph- 
theria that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  that  organism,  if  subjected 
only  to  the  usual  method  of  microscopic  examination."  He  adds, 
however,  that  where  there  is  suspicious  clinical  evidence  the  direct 
examination  of  smears  will  serve  to  confirm  or  negative  the  diagnosis 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

Onltures. — Cultures  are  ordinarily  made  with  a  swab,  although  a 
platinum  loop  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  swab  consists 
of  absorbent  cotton  wrapped  around  the  end  of  a  piece  of  heavy  wire. 
The  swab,  enclosed  ordinarily  in  a  plugged  test-tube,  is  sterilized  by  heat. 

In  taking  the  culture  the  tongue  should  be  depressed  by  means  of 
a  spoon  or  depressor,  and  the  swab  firmly  rubbed  over  the  surface  of 
the  membrane.  When  no  membrane  is  present,  the  swab  should  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  tonsils,  faucial  pillars,  and  pharyngeal 
wall.  When  laryngear  symptoms  alone  are  present,  the  swab  should 
be  introduced  as  far  down  as  possible.  The  moistened  cotton  is  then 
rubbed  lightly  over  the  surface  of  a  tube  of  LoefBer's  blood  serum,  care 
being  taken  to  carefully  replace  the  cotton  plug.  The  swab  containing 
the  remains  of  the  infected  material  should  be  returned  to  its  own  tube 
and  subsequently  destroyed  or  disinfected. 

1  The  Principles  of  Bacteriology,  5tb  ed.,  1899,  p.  351. 
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Great  care  should  l>e  taken  not  to  make  the  culture  dirwtly  after 
antiseptic  a.pplications  have  been  applied  to  the  tlirout.  It  i.s  wdl  in 
such  cases,  to  wait  a  half-hour  or  an  hour  before  culturin^.  TTk 
inoculated  tubes  are  incubated  at  a  tenii>erature  of  from  99°  lo  Wf  P, 
(37°  C.)  for  twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  tht 
colonies  may  be  examined. 

The  gross  appearances  of  the  culture  are  more  characteristic  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  diphtheria  bacillus  grows  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  other  mouth  organisms  upon  the  surface  of  LoefHtr's  blood 
serura  that  they  are  often  the  only  conspicuous  colonies  present.  Tlie 
colonies  are  large,  round,  grayish-white  or  cream-colored,  devuud 
with  irregular  periphery,  which  is  less  dense  in  the  centre. 

Examination  of  Onltoies. — A  drop  of  sterile  water  is  place*!  upooi 
clean  cover-glass  and  rubbed  up  with  a  couple  of  colonies  which  have 
been  detached  from  the  culture  media  with  a  platinum  loop,  'lite 
preparation  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  and  is  then  passecl  srvcral  lima 
through  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  or  alcohol  lamp.  It  i.s  lh*B 
covered  with  I.«effier*s  alkaline  solution  of  methylene  blue  for  Ifs 
minutes,  after  which  it  is  rinsed,  dried,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

The  specimen  is  examined  with  a  one-twelfth-incb  oil-immt- rsion  ieni, 
Diphtheria  bacilli  may  be  found  in  pure  culture,  or  micrococci  of  differvot 
varieties  may  also  be  present. 

In  order  to  test  the  virulence  of  diphtheria  bacilli  a  guinea-pig  la 
subcutaneously  injected  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  pure  cultun-  in 
bouillon.  Death  results  in  from  twenty-four  hours  to  five  days,  usualhf 
within  seventy-two  hours. 

There  is  intense  (edema  with  congestion  and  hemorrhage  at  the 
site  of  injection.  The  changes  in  the  other  tissues,  according  to  .\bbott, 
are  as  follows:  Swollen  and  reddened  lynnphatic  glands,  increased 
serous  fluid  in  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  and  pericardium;  enlargeil  and 
hemorrhagic  adrenal  bodies;  occasionally  slightly,  swollen  spleen;  and 
sometimes  fatty  degeneration  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and  myocardium. 
The  bacilli  .ire  always  to  be  found  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  most 
abundantly  in  the  grayish-while,  fibriiiopurulcnt  exudate. 

THE  PROONOSIS  OF  DIPHTHBRU.. 

The  f(trecast  of  diphlheria  cannot  he  made  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  The  disease  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  complications  that 
are  liable  to  occur,  is  so  treacherous  that  it  is  almost  iuipossible  to 
predict  a  favorable  ending  of  any  attack  however  mild  the  earlier 
.symptoms  may  be.  Not  infrequently  cases  that  appear  to  Im-  mild  in 
the  beginning  and  give  the  best  pn)mise  of  recovery  sudilenly  change 
into  a  severe  form  through  extension  of  the  diphtheritic  process  into 
the  liiryux,  or  the  development  of  some  dangerous  secondary  affection. 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  that  begin  with  marked  severity,  giving  rise 
to  gloomy  forebodings,  often  take  a  favorable  change  and  speedily 
end  in  'reco\eiv. 
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So  variable  are  the  elements  of  prognosis  in  diphtheria  that  they 
cannot  be  considered  from  any  single  standpoint.  One  must  take 
into  consideration  the  prostrating  effects  of  the  toxins  of  the  disease; 
the  history,  environment,  and  age  of  the  patient;  the  complications 
affecting  vital  parts  during  the  course  of  the  attack,  and  the  nature  of 
the  sequelae.  Likewise,  the  character  of  the  prevaiUng  epidemic  must 
be  taken  into  account.  In  some  epidemics  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  are  mild,  and  the  death  rate  is  low.  In  other  epidemics,  or  in  some 
locaUties,  the  disease  assumes  a  more  severe  form,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
best  treatment,  the  proportion  that  perish  is  much  larger.  A  death  rate 
as  high  as  60  per  cent,  has  been  reported;  while  in  very  mild  epidemics 
it  has  been  as  low  as  5  to  10  per  cent. 

It  is  a  question  whether  social  status  and  domestic  surroundings  have 
as  much  to  do  in  determining  the  character  of  the  disease  as  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  true,  however,  that  when  diphtheria  breaks  out  in  an 
institution  for  children,  especially  foundlings,  it  is  apt  to  be  attended 
with  great  fatality.  In  our  experience  the  patients  sent  to  the  hospital 
from  careless  and  indigent  families  are  not  more  liable  to  suffer  from 
severe  diphtheria  than  those  which  come  from  better  and  more  sanitary 
homes.  Nor  do  we  find  that  delicate  children  perish  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  robust.  In  speaking  of  the  influence  exerted  by  social 
status,  Lennox  Browne  says  it  has  appeared  to  him  "that  when  diph- 
theria attacks  members  of  the  upper  classes  it  is  often  more  malignant, 
and  runs  a  more  quickly  fatal  course  than  among  the  indigent;  the 
disease  finding,  as  it  were,  a  more  receptive  soil  in  the  case  of  those 
deUcately  nurtured  than  in  those  whose  systems  are  in  a  manner  accus- 
tomed to  insanitary  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  and  for  obvious 
reasons,  recovery  from  the  sequelae,  when  once  the  acuteness  of  the 
attack  has  passed  off,  is  more  expeditious  and  complete  in  the  well- 
to-do.'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  diphtheria  is  at  all  severe, 
unsanitary  surroundings  would  contribute  toward  an  unfavorable  prog- 
nosis. The  less  adecjuate  the  facilities  for  caring  for  the  patient  and 
the  poorer  the  service,  the  greater  are  the  probabilities  that  the  disease 
will  spread  and  increase  in  vinilence.  AVhere  no  attention  is  paid  to 
ventilation  of  the  sick-room,  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
tends  to  lower  the  resisting  power  of  the  patient,  and  thus  diminishes 
the  chances  of  recovery. 

Idiosyncrasy,  or  any  family  susceptibility  to  diphtheria  that  may  be 
kno^vn  to  exist,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  as  affording  important 
prognostic  data.  Every  practitioner  knows  how  fatal  the  disease  is  in 
some  families.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  when  diphtheria  breaks  out 
in  a  family,  or  in  a  neighborhood,  children  are  almost  always  the  first  to  be 
attacked,  showing  that  in  them  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease  is  most 
marked. 

Age.— There  is  not  only  an  age  disposition  to  diphtheria,  but  there 
is  also  an  age  morialiiyy  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account  in  a  forecast 
of  the  disease.     The  vast  majority  of  all  deaths  from  this  affection 
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occurs  among  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  the  mortdilT  rair    ' 
at  this  age  period  is  vastly  higher  than  in  any  otJier  quinquennial  perioj 
of  life.     This  statement  ia  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  all  larp^  hos- 
pitals for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  patients. 

The  foltoH-ing  table  shows  the  mortaUty,  according  (o  agr,  tn  the 
Asylums'  Board  Hospitals,  Ix)ndon,  1S92-93:' 
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Of  !000  consecutive  cases  of  diphtheria  observed  by  I^nnox  Browne 
the  age  mortality  was  as  follows: 


I  Lennm  Broiint,  Dlpbtberia  and  ils  J 
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Classified  according  to  quinquennial  age  periods,  the  cases  in  the 
above  table  show  as  follows: 
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In  the  following  table  of  statistics,  including  over  9000  cases  of 
diphtheria  which  were  treated  in  the  Municipal  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
during  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1893  to  1902,  inclusive,  the  number 
of  patients  and  the  mortality  rate  within  certain  age  periods  are  shown: 
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Sex. — We  see  no  reason  why  sex  should  exert  any  influence  on  the 
mortality  rate,  and  yet  according  to  our  observation,  as  well  as  that  of 
some  other  writers,  the  death  rate  among  the  males  is  almost  constantly 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  females. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mortality,  according  to  sex,  of  all  cases 
of  diphtheria  treated  in  the  Asylums'  Board  Hospitals,  London,  from 
1888  to  1894,  inclusive:' 


The  following  table  shows  the  mortality,  according  to  sex,  of  1000 
consecutive  cases  of  diphtheria  observed  by  I.«nnox  Bro^^ne: 
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The  following  table  shows  the  mortality,  according  to  »ex.  of  il 
cases  of  diphtheria  treated  in  the  Municipal  Hospital,  I'hiliuli'lplua. 
from  1893  to  1902,  inclusive: 
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Kace. — Race  seems  to  exert  no  influence  over  the  death  rate  frcm 
diphtheria.  At  least  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  white  aiid  colorwl 
patients.  Sf»me  observers  beHeve  that  the  blacks  are  more  liable  to  pmsh 
from  the  disease  than  the  whites,  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  »ith 
our  experience,  as  the  following  table  shows : 
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\Vhile  it  is  impossible  to  predict  at  the  onset  of  diphtheria  the  ending 
of  any  case,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
is  mild  and  the  pseu  do  membrane  not  extensive,  with  but  moderate 
swellinji  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  the  termination  is  usually 
favorable.  AVhen  the  exudation  is  limited  to  the  tonsils  the  danger  is 
not  great;  the  vast  majttrlty  of  such  cases  recover  without  any  untoward 
after-effects.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  inflamed  surface  be  extensive. 
the  pseudometnbrane  co])ious,  the  exhalations  offensive,  and  the  neigh- 
boring lymphatic  glands  and  the  adjacent  tissue  very  much  swollen, 
the  patient's  condition  l>econies  perilous.  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  danger  is  increasingly  grave  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
surface  involved  and  the  copiousness  of  the  exudation.  The  parts 
implicated  in  the  diphtheritic  process  must  also  he  taken  into  account 
in  fonning  a  prognosis.  In  I,ennox  llrowne's  analysis  of  ICHK)  cases  of 
the  disease,  the  mortality,  according  In  the  site  of  the  exudate,  was 
found  to  !>e  as  follows: 
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Site  of  membrane.  Caaee. 

Fauces  (alone) 666 

Larynx      *'            4 

Nares         "            2 

Fauces  and  larynx 112 

"     nares 165 

"       larynx,  and  nares 49 

Membrane  involving  the  buccal  cavity  and  lips      6 
Membrane  involving  the  hard  palate  12 

If  the  fauces  alone  are  involved  the  patient  has  a  fair  chance  of 
surviving  the  attack.  But  where  the  exudate  forms  in  a  thick  mass 
on  the  hard  and  soft  palates  the  danger  becomes  imminent.  Some- 
times, however,  the  membrane  peels  off  quickly,  leaving  the  parts  quite 
free  from  ulceration,  and  recovery  speedily  follows,  although  paralysis, 
more  or  less  marked,  of  the  palatine  muscles,  is  rarely  absent.  The 
chief  source  of  danger  in  such  cases  is  from  the  absorption  of  the  toxins, 
giving  rise  to  toxaemia  and  heart-failure. 

WTien  the  nares  are  involved  the  prognosis  should  always  be  guarded. 
Very  many  if  not  the  majority  of  the  milder  cases  of  nasal  diphtheria 
recover,  and  also  some  of  the  severe  ones.  But  it  is  not  often  that  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  nares.  If  the  nasal  cavities  show  distinct  plugs 
of  exudate  in  conjunction  with  marked  faucial  involvement,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  chiUrs  condition  should  l)e  viewed  with  grave  apprehension. 
The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  mortality  from  faucial  and  nasal 
diphtheria  was  as  high  as  64.24  per  cent. 

In  the  severe  cases  of  diphtheria  nasal  involvement  is  commonly 
present.  As  the  capillary  bloodvessels  are  very  superficial  in  the  cavities 
of  the  nose,  the  slightest  congestion  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  this  part  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  troublesome  hemorrhage. 
This  of  itself  is  sometimes  a  source  of  danger.  But  the  greatest  danger 
is  from  systemic  poisoning,  which  is  extremely  liable  to  occur,  since 
the  lymphatics,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  submucous  connective 
tissue  of  the  nostrils,  take  up  the  toxins  and  convey  them  to  every  part 
of  the  system.  This  condition  always  involves  great  danger  of  death 
by  asthenia,  due  to  toxaemia  and  heart-failure.  If  recovery  takes  place, 
more  or  less  paralysis,  local  or  general,  is  quite  sure  to  develop  during 
convalescence. 

The  occurrence  of  middle-ear  disease  as  the  result  of  diphtheria  is 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  prognostic  consideration. 
It  is  believed  that  the  diphtheritic  process  not  infre(|uently  extends 
from  the  postnasal  space  through  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  middle 
ear.  The  aural  involvement  may  impair  the  hearing,  but  only  in  rare 
instances  does  it  result  in  deafness.  likewise,  in  severe  nasal  diph- 
theria the  infection  may  be  conveyed  through  the  cribriform  plate  to 
the  brain,  causing  meningitis.  In  analyzing  his  1000  cases  of  diphtheria, 
I^nnox  Browne  says :  "  It  may  also  here  be  mentioned  that,  in  one  case 
of  nasal  diphtheria,  death  ensued  from  meningitis,  and  no  aural  com- 
plication was  to  be  found.  This  circumstance  offers  a  not  improbable 
explanation  of  the  gravity  of  nasal  diphtheria.     For,  not  only  do  the 
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turbinals  constitute  an  extensive  and  readily  absorbent  surface,  but 
there  is  a  liability  to  direct  cerebral  infection  through  the  cnbrifum 
plate,  as  has  been  olwerved  in  regard  to  cerebrospinal  meningitis  in 
which  the  specific  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  anterior  meiungrs." 

On  the  first  or  second  day  of  diphtheria  there  is  but  little  to  be 
learned  from  the  subjective  syjriptoms  that  is  of  prognostio  value.  A 
little  later,  in  the  graver  forms  of  the  disease,  one  may  often  see  in  the 
facial  expression  of  the  patient  something  indicating  the  serious  nularr 
nf  the  malady  that  presents  itself  for  treatment.  This  appearance  hu 
been  characterized  as  a  "peculiar  facial  cachexia."  The  face  i*  [ml* 
and  sallow,  often  puffy,  bloated,  or  slightly  onieinalous;  tlie  skin  is 
smooth  and  shiny,  a  mucopurulent  discharge  issues  from  the  imstrils, 
the  facial  outline  is  somewhat  changed  by  the  swelling  of  the  neck, 
the  eyes  are  clear  and  bright,  but  the  expression  is  often  that  of  indolence 
and  apathy.  When  the  attack  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  the  face  becomes 
livid  or  of  a  dusky,  pallid  hue;  in  case  of  nasal  involvement  blood  may 
either  ooze  or  flow  freely  from  the  nares,  and,  in  malignant  cases, 
petechia?  or  ecchymoses  may  appear,  not  only  on  the  face,  but  aUo  ob 
other  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  Altogether  the  facial  expressoo 
is  that  of  profound  blood  poisoning,  and  death  may  be  expected  at 
any  moment. 

Only  in  the  mildest  foniis  of  toxaemia  is  recoverj'  possible.  Wwo 
the  patient  suddenly  becomes  extremely  pale,  vomits  everything  tbit 
is  swallowed,  and  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  found  to  be  diminished 
in  intensity  or  absent,  and  the  pulse  becomes  feeble,  slow,  and  irregular, 
or  disappears  entirely  at  the  wrist,  the  fatal  end  is  not  far  off.  Often 
the  little  patient  will  niter  a  shriek,  as  if  siifferint;  from  pain,  and  place 
his  hand  over  the  precordial  region  just  as  he  is  about  to  expire.  In 
these  cases  death  results  from  asthenia  or  heart-failure,  due  to  profound 
systemic  intoxication,  ^^^len  diphtheria  terminates  in  this  manner,  it 
is  usually  in  the  second  week  of  the  illness. 

Temperature, — The  prognostic  significance  of  the  temperature  has 
been,  we  think,  overrated  by  most  writers.  With  Lennox  Browne  we 
feel  that  "One  is  so  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  of  the  fever  of  diph- 
theria that  we  almost  hesitate  to  declare  our  conviction — fonned  on 
personal  observalion  and  confirmed  by  others  whose  experience  is 
much  grcator^that  as  regards  fever  there  is  little  to  speak  of  as  com- 
pared with  the  acuteness  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  characteristic 
of  the  disease." 

If  the  tem[)erature  continues  high  after  the  first  few  days  of  the 
illness  It  is  most  probably  due  to  the  development  of  some  complication. 
In  the  worst  cases  of  diphtheria  the  temperature  soon  falls  to  near  the 
normal  [X)int,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  often  bec-omes  subnormal. 
With  the  other  sj-mptoms  of  toxiemia  present,  the  occurrence  of  algidity 
should  be  regarded  as  a  fatal  omen,  as  it  indicates  the  approach  of 
death  by  asthenia.  In  septic  cases  the  temperature  may  continue  high, 
or  it  may  fluctuate  as  in  most  other  septic  conditions.  This  can  readily 
be  explained  by  the  inflammation  of  the  Ijmphafic  glands  of  the  neck 
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which  always  accompanies  this  form  of  the  disease.  The  prognosis  in 
this  variety  of  diphtheria  should  be  exceedingly  guarded. 

Pulse. — By  carefully  studying  the  pulse  from  time  to  time  one  may 
sometimes  acquire  information  of  considerable  prognostic  value.  So 
long  as  the  pulse  is  not  too  rapid,  remains  regular  and  of  normal  volume, 
the  case  is  probably  progressing  favorably.  But  when  it  becomes  very 
rapid  and  feeble,  or  slow  and  irregular,  our  gravest  apprehensions  should 
be  aroused.  The  pulse  rate  as  well  as  its  volume  is  influenced  more  by 
the  absorbed  toxins  than  by  the  pyrexia. 

A  rapid  pulse  within  certain  limits  is  not  necessarily  unfavorable  so 
long  as  it  remains  regular.  But  if  it  constantly  grows  more  and  more 
rapid,  and  becomes  irregular  in  its  rhythm  and  force,  the  prognosis  is 
proportionately  bad.  If,  with  a  frequent  and  compressible,  or  a  slow 
and  intermittent  pulse,  there  is  also  subnormal  temperature,  a  pale, 
puflfy,  apathetic,  and  cachectic  face,  the  prognosis  becomes  most  grave. 
In  speaking  of  the  prognostic  value  of  the  pulse  in  diphtheria.  Sir 
William  Jenner  says :  "An  extremely  rapid  and  feeble  pulse  is  of  grave 
import;  a  very  infrequent  pulse  is  of  fatal  significance." 

This  disturbance  of  the  circulatory  system  means  that  the  heart's 
function  is  affected  by  the  action  of  the  toxin  on  the  cardiac  nerves, 
and  possibly  also  that  the  myocardium  is  undergoing  some  change 
through  the  influence  of  the  poison.  When  the  heart's  action  becomes 
slow  and  weak  there  is  danger  of  clots  forming  in  the  ventricles  or  in 
the  large  bloodvessels  connecting  with  the  heart. 

One  of  the  special  dangers  to  be  feared  in  diphtheria  is  involvement 
of  the  larynx,  giving  rise  to  membranous  croup.  The  disease  may 
occur  primarily  in  the  larynx,  but  more  often  it  begins  in  the  fauces 
and  extends  into  the  larynx.  The  patient  cannot  be  considered  free 
from  danger  of  the  pseudomembrane  extending  into  this  part  so  long 
as  the  disease  continues,  but  the  liability  of  such  an  occurrence  pro- 
gressively diminishes  after  the  first  week. 

The  danger  in  membranous  croup  is  twofold:  first,  from  laryngeal 
obstruction,  causing  suffocation  and  death;  and,  secondly,  from  bron- 
chitis or  bronchopneumonia.  Much  may  be  done  toward  overcoming 
the  first  source  of  danger  by  operative  measures,  but  even  then  the 
diphtheritic  inflammation  too  often  extends  downward  into  the  trachea, 
bronchi,  and  bronchioles,  and  not  infrequently  into  the  alveoli  of  the 
lungs,  giving  rise  to  bronchopneumonia.  We  believe  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  deaths  we  have  seen  in  membranous  croup  resulted  from 
the  latter  complication. 

The  prognosis  may  be  favorably  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  promptitude  in  employing  such  measures  as  intubation  or  trache- 
otomy for  relief  of  the  laryngeal  stenosis.  If,  after  either  of  these  pro- 
cedures, the  child  continues  to  breathe  easily  and  noiselessly,  sleeps 
quietly,  takes  nourishment  well,  runs  a  temperature  of  not  more  than 
one  or  two  degrees  above  normal,  and  has  a  good  color,  the  chances 
of  recovery  are  favoraV)le.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  respirations  are 
uneasy  and  noisy,  the  temperature  continues  high,  a  troul)lesome  cough 
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with  rales  throughodt  the  lungs  appear,  and  the  rolor  of  the  patinit 
shows  that  the  blood  is  not  properly  decarlx)nizeH,  the  chanwi  of 
recovery  are  alim. 

Membranous  croup  is  much  less  Hahle  to  lie  attended  by  toxirmia  or 
followed  by  general  paralysis  than  are  most  other  forms  of  tii|>hthena. 
But  these  affections  may  occur  in  cases  of  membranous  croup  as  the  rrsTill 
of  involvement  of  the  fauces  or  nares  synchronously  with  the  Iwyiw. 

Renal  Oomplication. —Renal  complicRtion  is  not  often  of  mucfa 
prognostic  importance.  The  slight  amount  of  albumin  that  u  ff»- 
quently  present  in  the  urine  is  of  no  great  significance,  providwl  tlial 
granular  and  hyaline  easts  are  absent.  But  when  these,  together  with 
a  large  amount  of  albumin,  arc  found,  and  the  amount  of  urine  exerrii-d 
is  greatly  diminished,  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  If  suppression 
of  the  urine  occurs,  death  from  convulsions  and  coma,  as  th*"  n'SuU  of 
uripmic  poisoning,  would  soon  follow  if  relief  were  not  promptly  afforded. 
In  our  experience  such  a  termination  in  diphtheria  is  rare. 

The  prognosis  of  diphtheria  should  be  greatly  qualified  when  it 
occurs  coincidently  with  or  as  a  sequel  to  some  other  infectious  ilistexw, 
like  scfarlet  fever  or  measles.  In  patients  suffering  from  the  latter  diM-aar 
diphtheria  seems  especially  liable  to  assume  the  form  of  membranous 
croup,  probably  because  of  the  catarrhal  affection  ot  the  larynx  usualljr 
present  in  nicaslca.  In  the  year  1900,  measles  of  a  malignant  type 
broke  out  in  the  diphtheria  wards  of  the  Municipal  Hospital,  Phik 
addphia,  and  the  mortality  assumwi  unduly  grave  proportions.  Of 
6S  cases  of  diphtheria  complicated  witli  measles,  34  died,  a  death  rate 
of  50  per  cent.  Indeed,  any  independent  affection,  however  tm\A' 
ordinarily,  supervening  on  an  attack  of  diphtheria  may  become  inordi- 
nately severe  in  consequence  of  the  changed  condition  of  the  blood 
and  nervous  system  of  the  patient. 

Diphtheritic  Paralysis.— The  danger  from  diphtheritic  paralysis 
depends  verv  much  on  the  parts  involved.  So  long  as  the  vital  organs 
of  the  l>ody  remain  unaffected  the  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable.  Par- 
alysis of  the  soft  palate,  however  inconvenient  it  may  lie  to  the  patient, 
is  not  fatal.  Likewise,  in  the  average  case  of  multiple  paralysis  recoveii' 
may  be  expected.  Even  in  the  more  extreme  cases,  if  the  heart's  function 
and  the  respirations  are  not  affected,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  fair, 
provi<ied  the  patient  receives  proper  attention  during  the  critical  period. 
When  deglutition  is  impossible,  life  may  be  preserved  by  feeding  the 
child  through  an  n'sophageal  tube.  Cardiac  paraly.sis,  which  is  most  to 
be  feared,  often  devili>ps  suiidenly  and  gives  rise  to  dangerous  symptoms 
of  beart-failurc.     It  is  liable  to  occur  either  early  or  late  in  the  disease. 

We  have  already  mentioned  t!ie  fact  that  multiple  paralysis  does  not 
make  its  appearance  until  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  week  of  the  illness. 
This  conq)licatioii,  as  well  as  some  others  to  which  attention  has  Ijeen 
called,  tends  to  keep  the  patient's  life  in  danger  for  a  long  time.  Kven 
when  a  weli-marked  case  of  diphtheria  is  progressing  favorably,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  danger  periml  is  not  passed  until  at  least 
.six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  lieginning  of  the  attack. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DIPHTHERIA  (Continued). 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  DIPHTHERIA. 

Since  antitoxin  has  achieved  for  itself  so  much  credit  as  an  immun- 
izing agent  against  diphtheria,  it  would  seem  that  it  deserves  first  place 
among  the  prophylactic  measures  to  be  considered.  So  important, 
indeed,  is  the  question  of  serum  treatment,  not  only  with  reference  to 
its  power  of  preventing  but  also  of  curing  the  disease,  that  we  have 
concluded  to  devote  a  special  chapter  to  the  subject.  We  find  it  most 
convenient,  however,  to  consider  the  question  of  treatment  of  diphtheria 
in  the  following  order:  first,  the  hygienic  or  preventive  treatment; 
second,  the  medicinal  treatment;  third,  the  specific  or  serum  treatment. 

Preventive  Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  known 
the  patient  should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  other  members 
of  the  household.  This  is  important  even  when  the  attack  is  ever  so 
mild,  as  severe  cases  may  result  from  mild  ones.  If  the  patient  is  to 
be  treated  at  home  the  other  children,  if  there  be  any,  should  receive 
an  immunizing  dose  of  antitoxin  and  should  be  immediately  sent 
out  of  the  house.  If  this  is  not  feasible,  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  sick-chamber  and  assigned  to  bed-rooms  in  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  dwelling.  Their  hygienic  conditon  should  be  looked  after; 
at  least  they  should  be  properly  fed,  regularly  bathed,  and  provided 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air  day  and  night.  Their  throats  and  nostrils 
should  be  examined  every  day,  and  as  soon  as  anything  abnormal  is 
discovered  the  child  should  be  immediately  separated  from  the  others 
and  given  suitable  treatment. 

One  of  the  uppermost  rooms  in  the  house  should  be  selected  for 
the  patient.  It  should  be  light  and  properly  heated,  and  provided  with 
facilities  for  obtaining  ventilation  without  incurring  the  risk  from 
draughts.  An  open  fire-place,  with  at  least  a  Httle  fire  burning,  is  a 
very  desirable  aid  toward  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  air  in  the  room. 
The  most  suitable  temperature  is  70°  to  72°  F.  All  unnecessary  hang- 
ings, furniture,  and  the  like,  that  are  liable  to  retain  the  contagium, 
should  be  removed  from  the  chamber.  In  the  winter  months,  when  the 
heated  air  of  the  room  is  usually  dry,  it  may  be  moistened  by  steam, 
which,  if  deemed  advisable,  may  be  slightly  impregnated  with  eucalyptol, 
or  some  other  fragrant  essential  oil.  This  is  more  especially  advisable 
when  the  patient  manifests  croupy  symptoms. 
^  If  more  than  one  member  of  the  family  be  ill  with  the  disease,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  overcrowd  the  patients.     Each  patient  should 
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be  allowed  at  least  2000  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  with  an  i 
allowance  for  the  nurse.  The  nurse  should  be  instructed  to  I 
patients  as  (juiet  as  possible;  at  least,  so  far  as  active  bodily  r 
are  concerned.  When  the  heart  is  found  to  be  weak,  she  should  feed 
the  patient  by  means  of  a  feeding  cup,  and  not  allow  him  to  rise  or  gel 
out  of  bed  under  any  circumstance  whatever. 

During  the  illness  of  the  patient  the  prixilegcs  of  the  well  memlien 
of  the  household  should  be  restricted.  They  should  be  ailvised  not  ts 
attend  church  nor  public  assemblages  of  any  kind.  The  rhildrrn.  if 
there  be  any.  should  at  once  be  required  to  leave  school,  and  should  dciI 
be  readmitted  until  the  family  physician  or  some  qualified  sanilai; 
officer  certifies  that  the  sickness  has  ended,  and  that  the  house  has  li<«> 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected.  The  isolation  of  the  patient 
should  continue  until  the  diphtheritic  exudate  has  tlisappfarrd,  and  the 
affected  mucous  membrane  has  l>ecome  entirely  normal.  When  possible, 
cultures  should  be  made  to  determine  the  absence  of  the  spwific  bkcilli: 
if  two  successively  negative  cultures  be  obtained  it  may  be  consideml 
safe  to  allow  the  patient  to  associate  with  the  other  membi^rs  of  the  \ 
family,  provided  he  has  had  an  antiseptic  bath  and  is  dressed  in  cltwi 
clothing. 

As  the  infecting  principle  of  the  disease  clings  to  articles  which  ha« 
lieen  used  by  the  patient,  or  which  have  been  in  the  same  apartment, 
all  such  articles  as  are  worthless  should  at  once  be  burned.  Only  sucb 
books,  toys,  and  the  like,  as  may  be  burned  at  the  teniiination  of  the 
illness  should  l>e  allowed  in  the  sick-chamber.  All  articles  for  the 
laundry  should  be  steeped  for  some  time  in  a  flisiufecting  solution,  such 
as  two  fluidounces  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or  four  fluidounccs  of  strong 
carbolic  acid,  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  afterward  boiled  for  half  an  hour. 
For  the  disinfection  of  woollen  goods  formalin  may  be  used,  but  for 
efficiency  there  is  nothing  that  equals  superheated  steam.  All  utensils 
used  by  the  patient  in  eating  or  drinking  should  be  purified  each  time 
by  means  of  boiling  water.  The  secretions  from  the  patient's  mouth 
and  nose  should  be  disinfected  by  receiving  them  into  a  strong  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  or  a  mercuric  chloride  solution  (1 :  1000),  or  some 
other  equally  powerful  genu -destroying  agent.  Small  pieces  of  worn 
cotton  goods,  or  cheesecloth,  may  be  used  to  receive  such  secretions, 
and  should  be  destroyed  at  once  by  fire- 

'The  nurse  or  any  other  attendant  should  wear  clothing  made  of  such 
materiiil  as  can  be  readily  boiled  and  laundered.  Before  associating 
with  well  persons  she  should  take  an  antiseptic  bath,  washing  her  hair 
at  the  same  time,  and  change  her  entire  clothing.  The  physician  also, 
should  exercise  care  lest  he  himself  may  be  the  means  of  conveying  the 
infection  to  others.  He  should  not  remain  in  the  sick-chamber  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  make  a  proper  examination  of  the  patient.  Before 
leaving  the  house  he  should  take  the  precaution  to  wash  his  face,  hair, 
and  hands;  the  latter  should  be  held  for  a  few  moments  in  some  anti- 
septic solution,  as  mercuric  chloride,  1 :  1000.  He  should  delay  visiting 
another  patient  until  he  has  spent  some  time  in  the  open  air,  or,  what 
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is  better,  changed  his  clothing.  It  is  desirable  for  him  to  wear  in  the 
room  a  long  rubber  coat  or  linen  gown,  which  should  be  kept  hanging 
in  the  open  air  during  the  interval  of  his  visits. 

As  the  body  of  a  patient  who  has  died  of  diphtheria  is  still  capable 
of  transmitting  the  contagium,  certain  precautions  in  regard  to  it  are 
necessary.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  disinfect  the  body  by  thoroughly 
washing  it  with  some  powerful  disinfecting  solution.  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  reliable  than  chloride  of  lime.  Six  ounces  of  this  drug 
to  a  gallon  of  water  makes  a  very  effective  germicide.  The  body  should 
be  i^Ttipped  in  a  sheet  saturated  with  this  or  some  other  similar  solution 
before  it  is  placed  in  the  hermetically  sealed  casket,  and  the  burial 
should  follow  aSi  speedily  as  possible,  without,  of  course,  a  public  funeral. 

When  the  illness  has  terminated,  either  by  recovery  or  death  of  the 
patient,  the  sick-chamber  and  every  article  it  contains  should  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  using  formalin 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  article  on  disinfection,  or  by 
burning  in  the  room  three  to  five  pounds  of  sulphur  to  every  1000  cubic 
feet  of  air  space,  the  room  having  first  been  made  as  nearly  air-tight  as 
•   possible.     (See  chapter  on  Disinfection.) 

As  already  indicated,  all  washable  goods  in  the  room  of  the  patient 
should  be  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
laundered.  Woollen  clothing,  mattresses,  pillows,  carpets,  and  all  other 
articles  which  cannot  be  laundered,  should  be  so  arranged  in  a  room 
as  to  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  formaldehyde 
vapor  or  the  sulphur  dioxide.  When  feasible,  such  articles  as  those 
last  named  should  preferably  be  sent  to  a  disinfecting  station  and 
exposed  to  superheated  steam  under  pressure  for  thirty  minutes.  All 
picture-books,  toys,  and  other  things  sent  in  for  the  amusement  of  the 
patient  should  be  burned.  After  the  room  has  been  disinfected,  cleansed, 
and  the  paper  on  the  wall  changed,  it  should  be  thoroughly  aired,  and, 
if  possible,  remain  unoccupied  for  a  few  days. 

As  some  of  these  requirements  would  be  only  indifferently  carried 
out  by  the  average  citizen,  the  local  sanitary  boards  should  have  authority 
to  exercise  supervision  over  dwellings  in  which  diphtheria  makes  its 
appearance,  and  should  be  provided  with  the  necessary  means  and 
facilities  for  eradicating  the  infection.  The  work  of  disinfection  should 
always  be  conducted  by  a  properly  qualified  sanitary  officer,  and,  as  it 
is  done  in  furtherance  of  public  safety,  the  public  treasury  should  supply 
the  means.  In  every  large  city  a  suitable  disinfecting  station  should  be 
provided  for  purifying  without  cost  all  portable  articles,  particularly 
such  as  cannot  be  conveniently  or  properly  disinfected  at  home.  Phil- 
adelphia and  many  other  cities  of  this  country  are  provided  with  such 
facilities. 

In  order  to  afford  health  authorities  the  earliest  opportunity  to  apply 
any  or  all  of  the  measures  which  have  l)een  here  indicated  for  restrict- 
ing or  preventing  the  spread  of  diphtheria,  every  case  of  the  disease 
should  be  promptly  reported  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  determined. 
In  some  municipalities  the  physician  in  attendance  on  a  patient  is 
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required  to  give  such  ootifieation — a  requirement  which,  w«^  think,  9 
not  un  reason  aiile. 

Another  means  of  preventing  the  dissemination  of  cliphtheri*,  11 
well  as  other  dangerous  communicable  diseases,  is  to  apprise  the  puUir 
of  the  particular  house  in  which  it  is  present.  How  to  do  this  without 
exciting  opposition  is  a  problem  not  easy  of  solution.  The  mt-ans  odoptol 
in  many  parts  of  this  country  is  to  affix,  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  ibf 
entrance  of  the  house,  a  placanl  announcing  the  existence  of  diphlbeni 
within.  \Mule  this  is  usually  distasteful  to  the  householder,  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  one  from  incurring  danger  iiiiwittingli' 
But  whether  this  plan  be  adopted  or  not.  the  sanitary  authorities  should 
keep  the  premises  under  supervision,  instituting  i-isits  from  lime  tfi 
time  by  officers  qualified  and  empowered  to  ad\-ise  and  diivct  the 
observance  of  proper  sanitary  precautions,  and,  if  there  lie  ilanjfer  of 
non-compliance,  to  put  in  force  more  arbitrary  restrictive  measun!S. 

Besides  enforcing  the  preientive  and  restrictive  measures  which  have 
been  outlined,  antitoxin  should  be  administered  as  a  prophylactic  in 
households  in  which  diphtheria  has  made  its  api>carance. 

Local  Treatment. — With  reference  to  the  therapeutic  indicaUons  m 
diphtheria,  it  is  necessary  to'  consider  both  the  local  and  constitutiotul 
manifestations  of  the  disease.  Accorditig  to  the  present  ne«s  relatinir 
to  the  etiological  and  pathological  connection  between  the  hxjal  affedioii 
and  the  systemic  condition,  it  is  obnous  that  local  treatment,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  If 
it  be  true,  as  we  heUeve,  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  certain  organisms 
which,  when  deposited  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  thrual  ur 
nose,  will  commence  to  multiply,  if  thi'  soil  be  favoralile.  ami  rlal»oratr 
a  peculiar  and  most  Wrulent  toxin  which  is  conveyed  by  the  blood 
to  all  parts  of  the  system,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  local  treatmeot 
should  prove  of  great  service. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  the  prime  object  in  treat- 
ment to  destroy  those  organisms  as  eaily  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  how  to  do  this  effectually  without  inflicting  injurj'  on  the  parts 
invaded  is  a  question  not  easy  of  solution. 

The  probability  of  the  correctness  of  this  new  has  prompted  many 
practitioners  to  make  use  of  heroic  local  treatment.  Such  caustic  and 
irritating  applications  to  the  throat  as  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  strong  solutions  of  pemitrate  or  persulphate  of  iron  were 
formerly  much  in  vogue,  an<l  are  not  without  their  advocates  at  (be 
present  day. 

Even  more  active  cauterants,  hke  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid. 
have  been  employed  with  asserted  benefit.  Flint  speaks  of  a  medical 
friend  of  his  with  much  experience,  who  was  convinced  that  by  the 
prompt  and  thorough  application  of  nitric  acid,  if  the  part  primarily 
affected  can  be  seen  anil  reached,  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  with 
certainty  \n-  arrested. 

Such  severe  local  measures  are  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  (hey 
impair  the  continuity  of  the  ti.ssucs,  and  thus  facilitate  the  entrance  into 
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the  system  of  the  poisons  generated  by  the  KIebs-Ix>ef{ler  bacilli  and 
their  associates.  Impairment  of  the  tissues  also  facilitates  extension  of 
the  pseudomembrane^  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  if  not  intact,  is  liable  to  become  involved  in  the  diph- 
theritic process.  All  caustic  and  irritating  local  applications  are  there- 
fore to  be  condemned  as  being  more  harmful  than  beneficial. 

In  place  of  the  cauterizing  lotions,  most  physicians  now  prefer  those 
which  are  supposed  to  have  more  especially  an  antiseptic  effect  on  the 
diphtheritic  exudate.  The  drugs  which  have  been  employed  for  this 
purpose  are  very  numerous.  Among  the  more  efficient  antiseptics  that 
have  been  recommended  may  be  mentioned  carbolic  acid,  permanganate 
of  potassium,  sulphite  of  soda,  subsulphate  of  iron,  benzoate  of  soda, 
chloral  hydrate,  and  chlorate  of  potassium.  These  have  been  used 
singly,  or  two  or  more  have  been  combined.  They  are  usually  applied 
in  a  liquid  form  by  means  of  a  cotton  swab,  a  camel's  hair  brush,  or 
the  hand  atomizer.  Good  results  have  followed  the  employment  at 
short  intervals  of  mild  antiseptic  applications.  Salicylic  acid  is  said 
to  be  useful  when  applied  in  the  fonn  of  a  dry  powder  in  combination 
with  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  It  has  been  used  also  in  the  form  of  salicylate 
of  sodium  in  solution  (7  parts  to  100  of  water). 

Solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa  has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  considerable 
reputation -as  a  gargle.  Oertel  advises  a  spray  of  chlorate  of  potassa 
and  salicylic  acid  in  solution.  But,  he  says,  the  most  suitable  remedies 
to  meet  the  indication  of  opposing  septic  infection  and  general  poisoning 
of  the  system  are  alcohol,  freshly  prepared  and  properly  diluted  chlorine- 
water  (the  gargle  containing  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  chlorine-water),  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  (IJ  to  2 J  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water),  or  of  carbolic  acid  (2 J  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water).  Where 
these  cannot  be  borne  he  recommends  a  solution  of  oil  of  thyme  in 
equal  parts  of  spirits  of  wine  and  water.  He  says:  **With  these  the 
patient  has  to  rinse  his  mouth  once  or  twice  at  least  every  hour,  or 
where  this  is  not  easily  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  small  children,  we 
must  seek  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  throat  by  the  use  of  the  syringe." 

Oertel  attaches  much  importance  to  his  recommendation  of  combining 
the  use  of  antiseptic  gargles  with  frequent  inhalations  of  hot  vapor. 
He  believes  that  by  thus  setting  up  a  rapid  and  abundant  suppuration 
the  separation  of  the  pseudomembrane  is  not  only  hastened,  but  that 
the  bacteria  are  partly  taken  up  by  the  rapidly  forming  pus  corpuscles, 
and  partly  washed  away  by  them  with  the  assistance  of  the  antiseptic 
mouth  washes  and  gargles.  He  says:  "According  to  the  individual 
peculiarity  in  capacity  of  reaction  will  this  separation  occur  more  or 
less  rapidly;  and  it  will  depend  upon  the  height  the  disease  has  already 
reached  whether  the  septic  affection  and  general  poisoning  can  be 
prevented  and  how  far  this  can  be  done." 

After  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  gargles  are  of  questionable  utility. 
They  can  be  used  only  in  older  children  and  adults;  when  most  artfully 
used  they  do  not  reach  much  beyond  the  oral  cavity.  At  the  best  they 
never  touch  anything  beyond  the  anterior  pillars,  or  not  more  than  a 
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small  part  of  the  tonsils.  In  severe  cases  gargles  are  objeotkinablr. 
in  that  the  patient  is  required  to  rise  from  the  recumbent  position  whni 
using  them.  They  are  to  be  recommended  only  at  the  beginning  g( 
diphtheria,  or  where  the  disease  is  of  a  mild  character,  ami  e^'^a  tha 
their  use  must  be  limited  to  patients  old  enough  to  perform  the  act  of 
gargling. 

Apphcations  to  the  throat  may  be  made  most  c«ii\'enientlr  and 
efficiently  with  an  atomizer  or  a  syringe.  Lennox  Browne  had  sj)edallT 
designed  for  his  use  a  syringe  which  consists  of  two  tulies,  one  straij^ht 
and  the  other  more  or  less  curved,  with  several  small  holes  at  the  enil, 
and  attached  to  a  larpe  rubber  ball.  It  may  be  introduced  into  [be 
mouth  behind  the  teeth,  or,  with  the  curved  tube,  back  into  the  post- 
nasal space  when  it  is  desirable  to  reach  the  pharyngeal  vault. 

His  choice  as  a  topical  remedy,  next  to  lactic  acid,  is  the  biniodiilr 
of  mercury,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  precipitate  the  serum  albumin 
as  does  the  bichloride.  He  ad\*ises  its  use  either  in  the  form  of  spray, 
or  douche  by  means  of  a  syringe,  in  a  strength  of  1 :  2000  to  5000  of 
water.  He  says  the  results  of  syringing  the  throat  with  a  adutioD  of 
bichloride  or  biniodide  of  mercury  are  certainly  excellent. 

This  author  recommends  the  following  formulte: 


LoTio  Hri>KAROYRi  BiNioni. 


81g. — To  be  tppllcd  by  aiwsli  or  tn  Irrigating iTrtngt. 

LoTio  HvriRAB'iVRi  BicHLOEirti 

B  -BIchlorMe  of  mercury 

Stg.— For  BpplLcsiion  by  a  swab  or  «n  trrigailng  >yrlnge. 


Kt.%. 

.   rsj-M. 


Either  of  the  above  solutions  is  equal  to  1 :  2000,  and  may  be  still 
further  diluted  if  deemed  advisable.  As  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of 
the  lotion  will  be  swallowed,  we  recommend  that,  in  children,  a  much 
weaker  solution  be  used  (1:5000  to  10,000). 

In  the  employment  of  these  solutions,  as  well  as  most  others  that  are 
usually  recommended,  I-ennox  Browne  advises  that  they  Ix-  used  at  as 
high  a  temperature  as  can  be  borne,  as  thereby  their  microbicidal 
activity  is  increased.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  alcohol 
and  glycerin,  so  often  prescriVjed  in  combination  with  antiseptic  throat 
washes,  are  said  to  interfere  with  the  germ-destroying  properties  of 
both  mercury  and  carliolic  acid. 

Loeffler's  experience  with  certain  local  applications  in  diphtheria 
is  interesting,  both  from  a  practical  and  scientific  point  of  view.  Accord- 
ing to  I>ennox  Browne,  "He  found  that  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  may 
be  killed  in  twenty  seconds  by  perchloride  of  mercury,  chlorine -water, 
carbolic  acid,  or  a  solution  containing  turpentine  and  carliolic  acid 
But  it  not  being  always  practicable  to  keep  these  topical  applications 
ill  contact  with  the  diphtherial  meiid>ranes  for  so  long  a  time,  he  endeav- 
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ored  to  discover  other  substances  capable  of  more  quickly  destroying 
the  bacillus.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  he  found  that  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  water,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  2,  as  well  as  other  preparations  of  iron,  kills  the  bacillus  with 
twice  the  rapidity.  Having  also  noticed  that  certain  essences,  such  as 
benzol  and  toluol,  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  bacillus  of 
diphtheria,  he  investigated  their  action  on  animals,  and  afterward  on 
man.  For  the  latter  purpose  he  employed  a  mixture  containing  iron, 
toluol,  and  creolin  or  metacresol.  Finding,  however,  that  this  solution 
produced  a  marked  smarting  sensation  in  the  throats  of  children,  he 
added  to  it  menthol. 

"A  cotton  tampon  steeped  in  this  solution  is  applied  to  the  affected 
parts  twice  in  succession  for  ten  seconds,  and  this  treatment  is  repeated 
every  three  hours,  until  all  the  local  symptoms  have  disappeared,  which 
ordinarily  occurs  within  four  or  five  days.  While  the  affection  is  still 
local,  it  may  be  arrested  in  its  course  by  this  solution;  bacteriological 
examination  will  show  that  all  the  bacilli  in  the  membranes  are  killed. 
Loeffler  reports  that  in  96  cases  treated  in  this  manner,  three-fourths 
of  which  were  shown  by  bacteriological  examination  to  be  true  diph- 
theria, not  a  single  death  occurred." 

Ix)effler  recommends  two  solutions,  the  formulse  of  which  are  as 

follows : 

Loeffler's  Solution  (1). 

Q;— Menthol 10  grams. 

Solve  in  toluol  ad 36  c.c. 

Alcohol,  abs. 60  c.e. 

Liq.  ferri  seiqulchlorid 4c.c.— M. 

Loeffler's  Solution  (2). 

Q;— Menthol lORrams. 

Solve  in  toluol  ad S6  cc. 

Alcohol,  abs. 62  c.c. 

Creolin 2c.c.--M. 

Either  of  these  solutions  may  be  applied  with  a  cotton  swab  to  the 
diphtheritic  patches  every  three  or  four  hours  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above.  It  may  be  well  to  clear  the  throat  of  mucus  by  mopping  it  with 
cotton  before  making  the  application.  It  is  advised  that  the  applications 
be  made  a  little  more  frequently  in  bad  cases. 

We  have  not  used  these  solutions  extensively,  but  have  given  them 
a  fair  trial  without  obtaining  results  anything  like  as  favorable  as  those 
seen  by  Loeffler. 

Jacobi  says:  "When  the  diphtheritic  pseudomembrane  is  within 
reach,  it  should  be  either  destroyed  or  disinfected.  For  that  purpose 
one  or  two  drops  of  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  carbohc  acid  in  glycerin 
may  be  applied  once  (not  more  than  t^vice)  a  day,  or  of  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  of  a  solution  of  1  part  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  in  100  or 
600  parts  of  water,  several  times  a  day."  But  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  pharynx  is  accessible  to  such  treatment, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  apply  it  to  only  a  small  class  of  patients.  He 
condemns  in  forcible  language  the  indiscriminate  use  of  strong  appli- 
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cations  to  the  throats  of  childi-eii.  He  savs:  "Smaller  childm  iriB 
object,  will  defend  themselves,  will  struggle.  It  takes  matty  an  aoimi 
moment  to  force  open  the  mouth;  meanwhile,  the  patient  ia  stru|E:gGD|. 
perspiring,  screaming,  and  exhausting  his  strength.  One  may  siiccvnj 
in  forcing  open  the  jaws,  then  there  Iwgins  the  practice  of  mskio^ 
applications,  of  swabhing,  of  scratching  olf  the  pseudomemhranc,  of 
cauteriging.  of  burning.  The  struggling  child  will  prevent  the  limi(atioii 
of  the  application  to  the  diseased  surface.  One  cannot  help  injuriDf 
the  neighboring  epithelium,  and  thus  tlie  morbid  process  n'ill  spread 
Instead  of  doing  good,  we  have  done  harm;  for,  indeed,  no  local  appli- 
cation can  do  so  much  good  as  the  struggles  of  tlie  frightened  childmi 
do  mischief,  I  have  seen  them  die  while  defending  themselves  against 
the  attempted  violence,  leaving  doctor  and  nurse  victorious  and  abir 
on  the  battle-field,"  Jacobi  believes  that  a  very  good  local  effect  roay 
be  produced  by  the  swallowing  of  medicines  which  are  at  the  saoi'" 
time  disinfectants,  digestible,  and  easy  to  take;  that  they  should  Ir 
given  in  small  doses  and  frequently  repeated.  Of  this  class  of  medidiws 
he  mentions  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  lime-water,  solutions  of 
boric  acid,  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  benzoate  of  soditm). 

SoLVBNTS. — For  the  destruction  and  removal  of  the  pscudomtin- 
brane,  certain  agents  known  as  solvents  have  been  emplojiid  from  time 
to  time,  -\mong  the  unirritating  solvents  may  be  mentioned  alkalies, 
pepsin,  trypsin,  and  papayotin.  The  agent  that  has  been  most  largely 
used  is,  perhaps,  hme-water,  or  steam  from  slaking  lime.  Its  solvent 
action,  if  it  has  any,  is  due  to  its  alkalinity,  which,  as  J.  Lewis  Smith 
says,  may  be  increased  by  adding  sodium  bicarbonate  to  it,  Frpni 
ob3er\'ing  its  effects  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  this  author 
recommends  with  confidence  the  following  fornuila: 

it->3i.(!iicuiirpii 3ij, 

SodLI  beruoul Sj. 

Bodii  blMrbonat.   , SI). 

Glj-cerinsp ,        .        .        .    S  ij. 

Aqutemlcis Oj.— M. 

B1g,~To  be  used  wUh  the  hand  lUimlior  tram  Ihrw  fo  tin  mlQum  evrrj 

The  writer  says:  "This  alkaline  spray  not  only  exerts  a  solvent  action 
on  the  pseud om em  brane,  but  also  renders  the  mucopus  thinner,  less 
viscid,  and,  therefore,  so  changes  its  character  by  diminishing  its  ^^scidity 
that  it  is  more  easily  expectorated." 

As  trypsin  is  an  active  solvent  in  an  alkaline  medium,  J.  I^wis  Smith 
suggests  that  it  may  be  adde<l  with  advantage  to  the  alkaline  mixture 
just  described.  Indeed,  this  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a 
combination  fonns  the  best  solvent  mixture  known.  The  pseudo- 
membrane  has  l)een  seen  to  dissolve  and  disappear  quickly  under  the 
use  of  the  following  formula: 

B-TrjiKiii p.m. 

Sodll  bicarb ft.x. 

Slg.— To  be  appUed  rrequeally  wltb  tbe  baud  atomlKT  or  &  eotlOD  iw>b. 
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Pepsin  has  been  used  as  a  solvent  with  varying  results.  It  was 
recommended  in  diphtheria  solely  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  has 
proved  to  be  of  doubtful  utility. 

Some  writers  speak  favorably  of  papayotin  in  solution  as  a  solvent 
of  pseudomembrane.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Bossbach, 
J.  K.  Bauduy  (Jr.),  and  Jacobi.  The  drug  is  said  to  be  readily  soluble 
in  20  parts  of  water,  and  it  is  claimed  by  Bossbach  that  if  a  few  minims 
be  placed  on  the  tongue  every  five  minutes  the  membrane  will  dissolve 
in  two  or  three  hours.  Jacobi  has  used  it  with  fair  results,  applying 
the  solution  with  a  swab  or  the  atomizer.  He  says  he  employed  the 
drug  many  years  ago  in  greater  concentration  to  dissolve,  after  trache- 
otomy, the  diphtheritic  membrane  in  the  trachea  below  the  tracheal 
tube. 

As  already  intimated,  Lennox  Browne  gives  lactic  acid  first  place 
among  the  local  applications.  He  believes  its  efficiency  is  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  fact  that  an  acid  medium  is  inimical  to  the  bacillus,  but 
that  its  greatest  merit  is  its  power  to  disintegrate  or  digest  false  mem- 
brane. He  makes  this  strong  statement:  "Truth  to  say,  we  have  been 
so  well  satisfied  with  lactic  acid  that  we  have  been  loath  to  try  any  other 
local  remedy.  We  have  not  found  it  injurious  to  contiguous  healthy 
tissue — ^that  is  to  say,  wherever  the  epithelial  layer  is  entire.  Its  action 
appears  to  be  limited  almost  solely  to  unhealthy  tissue,  promoting  its 
disintegration  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  digestion;  there  is,  it 
is  true,  some  circumferential  inflammation,  but  as  this  is  only  of  the 
degree  of  healthy  reaction  and  leads  to  the  outpouring  of  scavenging 
leukocytes,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  desirable  result." 

This  author  advises  that  the  lactic  acid  be  applied  pure,  or  rather  of 
(British)  pharmacopoeial  strength,  by  the  physician  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  that  the  drug,  moderately  diluted,  be  applied  by  the 
nurse  every  three  or  four  hours  until  the  membrane  has  disappeared. 
The  following  formula  is  recommended: 

9;~Lactic  acid  (P.  B.) 1  part. 

Distilled  water 8  parts.^M. 

8ig.— To  be  applied  by  the  nurse  or  attendant  every  three  or  four  hours  with 
a  cotton  swab  or  the  hand  atomizer. 

Our  experience  with  the  so-called  solvents  in  diphtheria  has  led  us  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  They  may  act  very 
well  in  the  test-tube,  but  their  digestive  and  solvent  action  is  too  feeble 
to  be  of  much  practical  value  during  the  short  time  that  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  pseudomembrane  in  the  throat. 
\Vhile  the  antiseptic  mouth  washes,  gargles,  and  sprays  are  useful  to 
a  limited  extent,  yet  their  action  is  too  feeble  and  intermittent  to  be  of 
any  great  practical  value.  We  have  already  expressed  our  disapproba- 
tion of  caustic  applications,  and  we  agree  with  those  who  believe  that 
nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  mere  astringents.  When  we  consider 
that  the  purpose  or  design  of  local  treatment  is  the  prevention  of 
extension  of  the  pseudomembrane,  promotion  of  its  separation,  destruc- 
tion of  the  bacilli,  and  the  prevention  of  toxic  absorption,  we  must 
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admit  that  of  the  various  remedies  recommended,  some  of  wtiiA  rm 
vaunted  as  specifics,  no  one  lias  stood  the  lest  of  experience. 

We  would  not  he  understood  as  discouraging  local  applications  in 
diphtheria;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  when  used  with  ffxA 
judgment  they  may  be  of  great  service.  We  have  but  little  confidma, 
however,  in  their  power  to  accomplish  to  any  marked  degree  t!>e  purpotn 
mentioned  above,  ahhough  as  cleansing  agents  they  are  \cry  useful. 
,\ny  unirritating  antiseptic  solution  may  be  employed,  but  after  tU, 
quite  as  much  may  be  accomplished  with  a  warm  normal  salt  solution. 
It  should  l>e  the  aim  of  the  physician  to  keep  the  parts  involved  as  dean 
as  possible  without  taxing  too  much  the  strength  of  the  patient,  llut 
may  be  best  accomplished  by  irrigation,  either  with  a  swinge  sunilu 
to  the  one  devised  by  I,ennox  Browne,  or  with  the  ordiiiaxy  fouDlvo 
syringe.  Swabs  should  not  be  used,  except  by  the  phywcian  or  traintd 
nurse,  and  then  only  with  great  care. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  diphtheria,  or  even  when  the  iliscase  b 
simply  suspected,  the  throat  should  be  sprayed  every  hour,  at  leaM  j 
for  a  few  hours  in  succession,  with  a  mild  and  unirritating  anttseptie  i 
solution,  such  as  a  1  per  cent,  boric  acid  solution,  diluted  Dobeli'i 
solution,  hydrogen  peroxide  with  equal  parts  of  water,  or  a  solution  of 
1 :  4000  or  fiOOO  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Twenty-four  hours  htH 
probably  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  prevent  or  limit  the  devcloi>- 
ment  of  the  exudation.  If  not  successful,  and  the  disease  goes  on  to  lU 
fullest  development,  the  same  applications  may  be  continued  every  hour 
or  two  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  throat.  As  already  mentioned, 
a  warm  normal  salt  solution  will  accomplish  the  same  end,  VVe  nov 
employ  it  idmost  exchisivf-ly.  Park,  consulting  physician  to  the  WillarJ 
Parker  Hospital,  \ew  "lurk,  prt-fcrs,  in  older  children  anfi  adults,  irri- 
gation with  a  warm  solution  of  salt  every  hour  or  two,  and  also  every 
three  to  six  hours  to  irrigate  with  some  antiseptic  solution,  especially 
1:1000  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  irrigation  of  the  throat,  he 
believes,  is  l>est  tarried  out  with  the  fountain  syringe.  In  the  Mu- 
nicipal Hospital  of  Philadelphia  we  were  in  the  habit  of  spraying  the 
throat  every  two  hours  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  So  long  as  the 
fauces  are  covered  with  exudate  this  drug  may  l>e  used  without  dilu- 
tion, but  when  the  exudate  has  thinned  out  very  considerably,  leaving 
the  mucous  membrane  excoriated  and  irritable,  the  peroxide  should 
be  diluted  with  one  or  two  or  more  parts  of  water.  When  the  exudate 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  throat  remains  irritable,  the 
following  application  is  often  useful: 


An  operative  procedure  consisting  of  removing  the  tonsils  at  an  early 
stage  of  diphtheria  has  been  recommended.  Lennox  lirowne  and  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Percy  Vakins,  and  also  a  few  other  writers,  claim  to 
have  seen  good  results  follow  the  operation. 
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The  objections  to  this  treatment  are  that  the  exudate  is  liable  to 
reform  on  the  cut  surface  and  the  adjacent  parts;  that  the  injury  inflicted 
affords  a  fertile  soil  for  the  propagation  of  the  bacilli,  and  that  the 
exposed  lymphatics  will  pennit  of  ready  absorption  of  the  toxins.  The 
procedure  has  not  met  with  much  favor,  and  we  would  strongly  advise 
against  it. 

Masai  Diphtheria. — As  diphtheria  of  the  nose  and  nasopharynx  is 
most  dangerous,  immediate  and  persistent  local  treatment  should  be 
adopted  with  the  object  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  absorption  of 
the  noxious  products.  The  treatment  consists  in  frequent  cleansing 
and  disinfecting  the  nasal  cavities.  The  remedies  usually  employed 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  recommended  in  faucial  diphtheria. 
The  decomposing  material  and  foul  discharge  should  be  washed  away 
as  fast  as  they  form.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  the 
nose  very  frequently — often  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  day  and 
night.  In  severe  cases  with  a  profuse  fetid  discharge  the  nares  should 
be  kept  clean,  no  matter  how  much  the  child  resists.  The  little  patient 
may  be  restrained  \vathout  suffering  any  harm  by  rolling  him  up  in  a 
sheet.  If  much  exhausted,  the  child  should  not  be  raised  from  the 
recumbent  position  during  the  cleansing  process.  Only  bland  solutions 
should  be  employed,  such  as  boric  acid  (5  to  10  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water),  chloride  of  sodium  (teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  water),  or  some 
other  equally  mild  antiseptic  solution.  The  nose  wash  should  always 
be  used  lukewarm,  and  the  more  thorough  the  washing  the  better  it 
is  for  the  patient.  Instillations  with  a  small  medicine  dropper,  so  often 
used  by  physicians,  are  not  sufficient.  Nor  will  the  atomizer  convey 
a  sufficient  amount  of  liquid  into  the  nasal  cavities  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  aimed  at.  A  small  (not  too  small)  blunt-pointed  syringe  will 
answer  the  purpose  much  better.  If  carefully  used,  there  is  perhaps 
no  better  irrigator  than  the  fountain  syringe.  It  should  be  held  just 
high  enough  for  the  solution  to  flow  without  undue  pressure,  and  thus 
ob\nate  any  possibility  of  injury  to  the  middle  ear.  If  the  nose  inclines 
to  bleed,  the  irrigation  should  be  very  slow  and  gentle.  But  if  the  epis- 
taxis  be  free  and  quite  uncontrollable,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
irrigation  will  have  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  may  then  become  necessary 
to  direct  attention  to  the  hemorrhage.  Alum,  tannic  acid,  Monsel's 
solution,  and  the  like,  may  be  used.  We  have  frequently  found  it 
necessary  to  plug  the  nares.  liCnnox  Browne  says  the  hemorrhage  may 
generally  be  arrested  by  syringing  the  nostrils  with  the  following  anti- 
septic solution  at  a  temperature  not  less  than  100°  F. : 

9c— Chlorate  of  potassium %o%. 

Bicarbonate  of  sodium %o%. 

Borax /^  oz. 

White  sugar  (in  powder)    .  .      ' 1  oz.^M. 

Sig.— A  teaspoonful  dissolved  in  five  or  ten  ounces  of  water  at  \(XP  F.  and  use  with  naMl  syringe. 

For  the  local  treatment  of  nasal  diphtheria  many  physicians  prefer 
some  of  the  more  active  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  solutions,  such  as 
peroxide   of   hydrogen,    permanganate   of   potassium,   carbolic   acid, 
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bichloride  of  mercury,  and  so  forth.  Peroxide  of  liydroReii  Is  qiiitt 
useful  if  it  be  properly  diluted.  It  is  very  irritating  to  Uie  miicoui 
membrane  of  the  nose,  and  will  cause  pain  if  not  diluted  with  8  or  10 
parts  of  water.  Carbolic  acid  has  been  used  in  solution  varying  frwn 
1:1000  to  10:1000  parts  of  water.  Care  should  I*  tattt-n  lest  too 
much  of  this  drup  be  swallowed.  Permanganate  of  potassium  has  been 
highly  recommended.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  fetid  nares  willi  ■ 
cotton  swab,  in  tbe  strength  of  1:250  of  water,  once  or  twice  a  day. 
For  irrigation  it  may  be  used  several  times  a  day  in  a  solution  of  1 :  2000 
to  1:4000. 

For  washing  out  the  nares,  as  well  as  the  fauces,  bichloride  of  mercuij 
in  solution  has  many  advocates.  Its  well-known  power  as  a  germ 
destroyer  has  led  to  its  use.  It  would  doubtless  be  more  freely  employed 
were  it  not  for  the  danger  incurred  through  its  poisonous  qualities.  As 
young  children  always  swallow  some  of  die  li(|uid  that  is  injected  into 
the  narea,  most  physicians  hesitate  to  use  a  solution  which  is  n 
highly  poisonous.  The  same  objection  holds  good  against  its  cntplov- 
ment  for  irrigating  the  fauces.  Among  those  who  recommfnd  this 
drug  for  washing  out  the  nares  may  be  mentioned  Jacobi.  He  advista 
that  1  part  of  bichloride  of  mercury  lie  mixed  with  10  parts  of  chloride 
of  sodium  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  tltat  from  2000  to  10,000  parts 
of  water  be  added  to  form  a  solution,  which  should  l)e  used  freely.  He 
saj-s  if  moderate  quantities  of  this  weak  solution  of  mercuric  bichloride  he 
swallowed  while  being  injected  no  harm  is  done.  For  correcting  the 
fetid  odor  from  the  nares,  he  recommends,  besides  some  of  the  solutions 
already  mentioned,  creolin  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution. 

.\fter  some  experience  with  most  of  the  nasal  washes  mentioned  above, 
we  have,  for  the  last  few  years,  settled  down  to  the  use  of  the  warm 
normal  salt  solution  almost  exclusively.  We  find  that  it  answers  the 
purpose  quite  as  well  as  any  of  the  antiseptic  washes,  and  that  it  has 
the  advantage  over  some  others  of  being  perfectly  safe  and  unirritating. 
We  may  add  that  we  have  used  with  benefit  peroxide  of  hydrogen  well 
diluted  with  lime-water. 

Aural  Dipbtbwia. — But  little  treatment  can  be  applied  to  the  com- 
paratively rare  form  of  acute  median  otitis  of  diphtheritic  character 
other  than  what  is  suitable  for  that  affection  when  it  occurs  ordinarily. 
As  pain  is  not  often  complained  of,  the  condition  is  usually  not  reahzed 
until  a  purulent  discharge  issues  from  the  external  meatus.  Nearly 
all  that  can  be  done  then  is  to  syringe  the  ear  with  a  warm  solution 
of  boric  acid  or  some  other  mild  antiseptic  wash.  At  the  same  time 
the  nose  may  he  irrigated  with  a  similar  solution.  It  is  advisable  that 
Pollitzer  inflation  be  also  employed  with  the  hope  of  clearing  the  Eus- 
tachian tubes. 

The  insufflation  of  dry  powders  into  the  ear  is  not  considered  advis- 
able, as  they  are  likely  to  form  dry  crusts  which  may  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  purulent  material.  Extension  of  the  suppurative  action  to  the 
mastoid  cells  rarely  occurs;  but  when  it  does  occur  surgical  treatment 
applicable  to  that  condition  should  be  resorted  to. 
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Ocular  DiphthaiU. — ^For  diphtheritic  involvement  of  the  conjunctiva, 
fortunately  rare,  the  eye  should  be  irrigated  frequently — say  every  hour 
— with  a  boric  acid  solution  (ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water),  or 
some  other  equally  mild  antiseptic  solution.  This  will  be  found  difficult 
when  the  eyelids  are  very  much  swollen;  but  an  effort  must  be  made 
to  keep  the  pus  from  accumulating  under  the  lids.     Ice  appUcations, 


FoetUon  of  child  during  Irrigation  or 


in  the  form  of  iced  cloths,  are  always  indicated  at  first;  but  later  it  may 
be  better  to  use  warm  applications.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  applied  to  the  pseudomembrane  on  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva if  care  he  taken  to  neutralize  the  silver  salt  immediately  with 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

According  to  I^nnox  Browne,  Hermann,  of  Breslaii,  has  employed 
very  efficaciously  hourly  pencillings  of  the  affected  eyelids  with  a  5  per 
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cent,  solution  of  benzoate  of  sodium,  and  declares  that  since  be  begin 
to  use  this  treatment  no  patient  under  his  care  with  this  form  of  di]^ 
theria  has  lost  an  eye. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  occurring  as  a  sequel  to  diphthaia 
calls  for  no  special  treatment.  It  will  almost  aiwaj's  disappear  entinj^ 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months. 

Constitutional  Treatment.—  As  diphtheria  begins  as  a  local  diaeut 
very  little  internal  treatment  is  required  at  the  onset.  ConstitutioDal 
disturbance,  however,  occurs  early,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  local  disease. 
but  more  especially  from  absorption  of  the  toxic  products  of  the  diph- 
theria bacilli  and  the  associated  organisms.  The  prostrating  effects  of 
this  poison  are  well  known.  The  indications  for  internal  remedies  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  To  aid  the  system  in  the  elimination  of  the  poison; 
to  reinforce  the  debilitated  vasomotor  system;  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  blood;  to  comVmt  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  toxins;  to  sustain 
the  vital  powers;  and.  lastly,  to  conduct  to  a  favorable  terminatioD  tbr 
secondary  affections  that  may  arise. 

At  the  outset  of  the  disease  it  is  well  to  administer  a  gentle  purge. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  perhaps  nothing  preferable  to  calomel.  Liquor 
ammonii  acetatis  (U.  S.  P.)  is  useful,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the  secretions 
of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  Water  may  be  allowed  ad  libUum.  Small 
pieces  of  ice  held  in  the  mouth  will  often  have  a  soothing  effect  on  the 
inflamed  and  painful  fauces.  Should  the  temperature  of  the  patient 
be  high,  no  attempt  should  be  ma<ie  to  reduce  it  by  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  antipyretic  drugs,  especially  the  coal-tar  products,  as  they 
are  too  depressing.  It  is  better  to  trust  to  tepid  bathing.  Bathing  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  keeping  the  function  of  the  skin  active. 
At  this  early  sta^  there  is  no  article  of  diet  equal  to  milk.  There  is. 
however,  no  objection  to  beef-tea  and  broth. 

As  soon  as  the  diphtherial  character  of  the  disease  is  recognized  iron 
should  be  administered.  For  the  past  fifty  years  this  drug  has  had  the 
confidence  of  physicians  in  this  country,  as  well  as  those  in  most  of  the 
European  countries,  and  by  many  it  is  regarded  as  our  sheet-anchor 
in  the  c-onstitutional  treatment  of  diphtheria. 

The  preparation  of  iron  that  has  achieved  the  greatest  reputation  in 
this  disease  is  the  tinctura  ferri  chloridi.  It  is  believed  to  have  both  a 
local  and  general  effect.  It  should  be  administered  frequently  and  in 
positive  doses.  A  child  of  one  year  may  take  as  much  as  a  fluidrachm 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  child  of  three  to  five  years  from  two  to 
three  fluidrachms  in  the  same  period  of  time.  It  should  be  admin- 
istered every  hour  or  two.  .Some  writers  advise  that  it  be  given  every 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  minutes.  It  should  always  be  given  diluted 
with  a  little  water,  so  that  the  dose  is  about  a  tcaspoonful.  The  addition 
of  glycerin  makes  the  drug  more  palatable.  One  part  of  glycerin  to 
three  parts  of  water  makes  a  very  good  vehicle.  If  there  is  too  much 
dilution  no  local  effect  can  be  expected  from  the  drug.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
well  borne  by  the  stomach;  but  there  are  exceptional  eases  in  which 
it  is  not  tolerated  at  all. 
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Jacobi,  after  using  this  preparation  of  iron  for  many  years,  expresses 
great  confidence  in  it.  He  feels  sure  he  has  seen  many  bad  cases  recover 
through  its  use.  But  he  has  met  with  some  cases  in  which  its  action 
was  not  so  satisfactory.  He  says:  ''Still,  I  have  often  been  so  situated 
that  I  had  to  give  it  up  in  peculiar  cases.  They  were  those  in  which 
the  main  symptoms  were  of  so  intense  a  sepsis  that  the  iron  and  other 
rational  methods  of  treatment  were  not  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease.  Children  with  nasopharyngeal  diph- 
theria, large  glandular  swelling,  feeble  heart,  and  frequent  pulse, 
thorough  sepsis,  and  irritable  stomach  besides,  those  in  whom  large 
doses  of  stimulants,  general  and  cardiac,  may  possibly  bring  any  relief, 
are  better  oflf  without  the  iron.  When  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
leave  the  choice  between  iron  and  alcohol,  it  is  best  to  omit  the  iron 
and  rely  on  alcoholic  stimulants  mostly.  The  quantities  required  are 
so  large  that  the  absorbent  powers  of  the  digestive  tract  are  no  longer 
sufficient  for  both." 

J.  Lewis  Smith  regards  the  ferruginous  preparations  as  holding  an 
important  place  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  and  says  the  one  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience  is  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron. 
He  believes  it  should  be  given  in  large  and  frequent  doses,  as  five  drops 
hourly  to  a  child  of  three  years.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  those  who 
have  not  observed  its  good  effects  have  treated  unusually  bad  cases 
or  have  given  the  medicine  in  small  and  inadequate  doses.  The  best 
vehicle,  he  says,  is  glycerin  and  water. 

Some  writers  maintain  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  saturate  the 
system  as  soon  as  possible  with  this  drug,  and,  with  this  object  in  view, 
recommend  that  it  be  given  in  as  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses 
as  the  stomach  will  tolerate.  Ferguson,  according  to  the  author  last 
mentioned,  believes  that  this  preparation  of  iron  when  freely  admin- 
istered partially  arrests  the  blood  change  in  diphtheria,  and  he  recom- 
mends for  a  child  of  ten  years  the  following  mixture : 

9t— TiDCt.  ferri  chlorldi SJ. 

Syr.  simpllcis S  iij  — M. 

Sig.— One  teaspoonful  hourly  in  water. 

If  the  stomach  cannot  tolerate  this  dose,  it  is  advised  that  half  a 
teaspoonful  be  given  every  half-hour. 

Prof.  Joseph  E.  Winters,^  of  New  York,  says  that  he  has  administered 
to  a  child  of  eight  years  as  large  and  frequent  doses  of  the  tincture  of 
the  chloride  of  iron  as  two  drachms,  in  combination  with  glycerin,  every 
half-hour  for  forty-eight  hours  with  marked  benefit.  And  J.  I^ewis 
Smith  cites  an  instance  in  which  a  woman,  aged  twenty-two  years, 
greatly  prostrated,  having  an  excessive  amount  of  exudate  in  the 
throat,  and  a  very  fetid  breath,  took  daily  one  and  a  half  fluidounces 
of  the  iron  for  ten  days.  But,  he  remarks,  **it  is  only  in  the  most  severe 
or  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  the  form  described  by  Sann^  as  septic 
phlegmonous,  that  such  large  doses  are  proper  or  are  required."     He 

>  Dipbtberifl  and  lU  Management,  1885. 
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ivcs,  as  (to  most  phj'siriiins  of  the  pivxent  clay,  that  in  the  a^Tnj(t 
I  of  diphtheria  five  drops  given   hourly  is  the  proper  <Ioae  for  t 

hi  of  three  years, 

e  have  used  in  our  hospital  work  for  many  years  the  ferric  chloride 
in  doses  practically  the  same  as  thos«^  last  mt-ntioned;  but  wc  prrfef 
to  combine  it  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  as  in  the  following  formula: 


4 


B-H)drsrgyrichloriiIiPorT(»tTl ff.  K 

TIncl.  terri  cblorim >J. 

Srrup.  ilmtilicla I  J. 

Aqiue .       .    q.  1.  «d    ft  UJ.— : 

aij— For  ■  ohlld  of  tliree  yean,  one  fluMfachm  l>i  •  Iitl1»  w«l»r  ttiaj  I 


The  interna]  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury'  in  the  treatment  of  diph- 
theria is  not  new.  It  was  employed  in  this  conntrr  as  far  liai-k  M  !8fiO, 
by  Dr.  Tappan.  of  Ohio,  with  asserted  benefit.  If  has,  however.  be«i 
used  more  frequently  of  late  years,  since  it  has  been  shown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  active  germicides  in  medicine.  The  accepted  lh«-ory  of  (be 
microbic  origin  of  diphtheria  has  led  to  the  employment  of  this  drug 
by  many  practitioners  in  the  belief  that  when  gi^'eIl  internally  it  iieni*- 
trates  all  parts  of  the  system,  destroying  all  micro-organisms  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  But  as  diphtheria  begins  as  a  local  disease  and 
becomes  a  systemic  affection  later,  not  because  the  apccjGc  micra- 
organisras  enter  the  circulation — for  in  only  rare  ins(an<'es  have  they 
been  found  in  the  blood — but  because  of  the  al>sorption  of  their  poisonous 
products,  it,  therefore,  may  be  that  the  remedial  power  of  corrosive 
sublimate  is  limited  to  its  local  etfect  upon  the  organisms  in  the  throat 
and  pharynx.  Whichever  way  its  inflLence  is  exerted,  locally  or  consti- 
tutionally, it  has  been  found  by  many  physicians  to  !«■  very  useful  in 
diminishing  the  virulence  of  diphtheria  and  increasing  the  chances  of 
recovery. 

Tliough  this  drug  has  been  widely  employed  in  diphtheria,  and  at 
times  administered  in  what  would  appear  to  be  dangerous  dosea,  very 
few  reports  can  be  found  of  its  toxic  or  injurious  effect.  Dr.  Grant' 
administered  to  a  child  of  four  years  one-half  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate 
every  half-hour  until  six  doses  were  taken,  and  then  hourly  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  every  two  hours  on  the  second  day,  and  on  subse- 
quent days  at  longer  intervals.  Jacob!  bas  also  administered  it  freely, 
but  not  in  such  heroic  doses  as  just  mentioned.  He  states  that  an 
infant  a  year  old  may  take  half  a  grain  every  twenty-four  hours — of 
course,  in  divided  doses — for  many  days  in  succession,  with  very  little, 
if  any,  intestinal  disorder,  and  with  no  stomatitis. 

While  large  doses  may  be  justifiable  in  extremely  severe  cases,  we 
believe  that  smaller  and  safer  doses  are  sufficient  for  general  use.  We 
agree  with  J.  Lenns  Smith,  who  says:  "In  ordinary  cases  the  following 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  about  the  proper  quantities  which  should 
be  administered  in  divided  doses  in  twenty-four  hours:  For  a  child  of 
two  years,  gr.  J  (gr.  ^\}  every  two  hours) ;  for  a  child  of  four  years,  gr.  J 

'  QnotcdbrJ.  LewliBmllb.  CTda|Maiaartti*DtMU«arChUdnii,lqrKMIli«. 
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(gr.  -^  every  two  hours);  for  a  child  of  six  years,  gr.  ^  (gr.  ^  every  two 
hours);  and  for  a  child  of  ten  years,  gr.  J  (gr.  -^  every  two  hours)." 

Galomel. — Calomelias  a  remedy  in  diphtheria  has  its  advocates.  It 
has  been  recommended  with  the  purpose  of  securing  both  its  cathartic 
and  alterative  effects.  It  may  be  useful  as  a  gentle  cathartic  at  the 
beginning  of  an  attack,  but  to  continue  catharsis  after  the  disease  is 
fully  developed  seems  objectionable  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
weaken  the  patient  and  increase  the  ansemia  which  so  soon  becomes 
manifest  in  all  severe  cases,  whatever  the  treatment.  Much  more  is 
claimed  for  it  when  administered  in  a  fractional  part  of  a  grain  at 
frequent  intervals.  Many  physicians  of  ample  experience  recommend 
it  very  highly  in  doses  of  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  repeated 
every  hour  or  two.  Some  advise  that  a  fractional  part  of  a  grain  in 
powder  form  be  placed  on  the  tongue  every  hour  or  two,  or  even  more 
frequently,  and  allowed  to  disappear  gradually.  It  is  claimed  that 
when  given  in  this  way  it  acts  both  locally  and  constitutionally.  Its 
tendency  to  act  on  the  bowels  may  be  obviated  by  the  administration 
of  a  Uttle  paregoric  at  proper  intervals. 

Potassium  Ohlorate. — ^Potassium  chlorate  has  been  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  for  almost  as  long  a  time  as  the  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron.  It  was  formerly  more  often  employed  than  at  present, 
but  it  still  has  many  admirers.  Its  great  efficacy  in  stomatitis  has 
encouraged  the  belief  that  it  is  also  useful  in  diphtheritic  pharyngitis. 
But,  as  the  results  have  been  disappointing,  and  the  action  of  the  drug 
tends  to  weaken  the  patient  and  injure  the  kidneys,  especially  when 
administered  in  doses  believed  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  of  service, 
it  has,  to  a  great  degree,  fallen  into  disuse.  Jules  Simon  says  that 
while  it  acts  wonderfully  well  in  stomatitis  he  has  obtained  no  benefit 
from  it  in  diphtheria.  Its  tendency  to  cause  albuminuria  and  nephritis 
when  taken  in  large  doses  is  well  known.  Where  death  has  resulted 
from  an  overdose  of  this  drug  the  kidneys  have  been  found  greatly 
damaged. 

Potassium  chlorate  in  combination  with  the  tincture  of  the  chloride 
of  iron  was,  a  few  years  ago,  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  remedy 
par  excellence  in  diphtheria.  The  following  formula,  with  some  variations 
in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  was  for  a  long  time  a  favorite 
prescription  with  most  physicians  of  this  country,  and  is  still  used 
by  many: 

9i-Pota8sil  ohlorat Sj. 

Tinct,  ferrl  chlorldl fS  ij- 

Acidi  mariat.  dilut gtt.  x. 

Syr.  gimplicis f5  J. 

Aqu» q.  8.  ad  fS  Iv.— M 

Big.— One  teaspooDful  every  hour  or  two  hours  in  a  little  water. 

A  child  of  five  years  may  take  one-half  of  the  above  mixture  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drysdale,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  claims  that  chlorate  of  potaab 
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is  so  efficacious  as  to  be  almost  a  specific  in  this  disease.  He  pni[^n 
it  in  large  doses.  To  an  adult  he  gives  fift«^n  grains,  and  to  a  rhfltl  "I 
twelve  years  seven  and  a  half  grains,  every  two  hours.  In  such  liiisa 
he  does  not  fear  any  deleterious  effect  on  the  kidneys.  Id  larjiyril 
diphtheria  he  recommends  the  following  formula: 

B-lMlji»ii  chloral MJ. 

Byr.  Ilmonl. f»  J. 

Aqiiee nilj.— H. 

Sli.— liVir  a  child  iiDdec  two  jean  one  (earpoonful.  uid  Ibr  «  cblM  ftoin  l«o  In  lea  inatan 
tcaspoonnila,  every  bKir-taour  In  urgent  ciun. 

yVfter  an  e.Ttensive  use  of  potassium  chlorate  in  diphtheria,  and  failin;; 
to  obtain  the  favorable  results  claimed  for  it,  we  have  abandoned  i( 
entirely.  We  feel  inclined  to  agree  with  that  noted  clinician  of  his  day, 
J.  Lewis  Smith,  who  says:  "From  what  is  known  of  its  action,  it  would  j 
probably  be  better  to  abandon  its  use  in  diphtheria,  sincr  it  is  a  mned^ 
of  doubtful  efficacy  for  throat  affrctions.  If  it  be  employed,  it  shuiiU 
certainly  be  administered  in  small  doses  sufficiently  diluted.  If  it  \x 
prescribed,  it  should  not,  1  think,  l>e  in  larger  quantity  than  half  i 
drachm  in  twenty-four  hours  for  a  child  of  five  years." 

Tarpentino.— 'Furpentine  has  its  advocates  in  the  Irt-atrnvnt  of  ihb 
disease.  It  has  been  employed  both  locally  and  internally,  with  ihr 
result,  as  some  \vriter3  believe,  of  arresting  the  fonniilion  and  sprrad 
of  the  exudation,  and  preventing  the  secondary  toxic  effects-  Cowt 
have  been  reported  in  which  severe  croupy  symptoms  quickly  dis- 
appeared under  teasponnful  doses  of  pure  turjM-ntine,  and  the  paticnl, 
in  one  instance,  recovered  without  tracheotomy,  which  was  Iwforf 
thought  necessary.  The  dose  more  commonly  employed  has  varied 
from  ten  minims  to  a  teaspoonful,  one  to  three  times  daily,  in  milk, 
sweetened  water,  or  gruel. 

Good  results  have  been  reported  from  the  use  of  this  agent  by  men 
of  large  experience  and  good  judgment,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Uaruch  and  Jacobi.  Dr.  Llewellyn,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  speaks  favor- 
ably of  the  action  of  turpentine  when  vaporized  and  inhaled.  Its  sup- 
posed efficacy  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  antiseptic  and  genni- 
cidal  in  its  action.  J.  Lewis  Smith  says  he  has  employed  the  vapor  of 
turpentine  with  apparently  good  results.  The  mixture  he  recommends 
for  vaporization  is  as  follows : 

a- Acid  1  ccrbotlcl, 

Ol.  eucalfpU ddl]. 

SpU.  IcrablDlh I  tU].— H. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  this  mixture  are  added  to  one  quart  of  water, 
which  is  placed  in  a  shallow  vessel  with  a  broad  surface,  and  maintained 
in  a  constant  ebullition  or  simmering  upon  a  gas  or  other  stove.  He 
thinks  that  the  vapor  thus  generated,  "in  passing  over  the  inflamed 
surfaces,  which  are  the  seat  of  the  exudate,  with  every  inspiratioD, 
probably  produces  more  or  less  local  disinfection,  apart  frooi  the 
systemic  disinfection  which  it  may  cause  by  entering  the  blood  mod 
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the  tissues  generally.*'  We  feel  that  such  a  result  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  from  turpentine.  As  to  its  alleged  eflScacy  in  diphtheria,  how- 
ever, we  are  unable  to  speak  from  any  personal  experience. 

Sodium  Benzoate. — Sochum  benzoate,  for  internal  as  well  as  local  use, 
has  been  highly  recommended  by  a  nmnber  of  writers.  Dr.  I.  N.  Love 
regarded  it  as  efficacious  in  from  five  to  fifteen  grain  doses.  Some 
observers  claim  to  have  shown  that  it  arrests  the  growth  of  micro- 
organisms. According  to  J.  Lewis  Smith,  Helferich,  Graham  Brown, 
and  Sann^  believe  that  it  is  a  specific  against  the  \nrus  of  diphtheria. 
Smith  says:  "On  the  other  hand,  M.  Dumas,  surgeon  to  the  H6pital 
de  Cette,  has  not  derived  any  marked  benefit  from  its  use,  and  Prof. 
A.  Jacobi  says  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  eulogies  bestowed  upon  it 
from  theoretical  reasonings." 

Such  drugs  as  pilocarpine,  copaiba,  cubebs,  resorcin,  hyposulphite  of 
sodium,  and  many  others,  have  been  recommended  from  time  to  time, 
but  none  of  them  deserves  any  prominent  place  among  the  therapeutic 
agents  useful  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  Of  the  internal  remedies 
to  which  prominence  has  been  given  we  would  consider  most  useful 
the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  and  bichloride  of  mercury.  To 
these  we  would  add  strychnine,  digitalis,  and  alcohol.  But  as  diphtheria 
is  a  disease  of  variable  type,  we  must  treat  each  case  according  to  the 
indications. 

Stryehnine. — Strychnine  is  useful  to  combat  cardiac  depression.  It 
may  be  given  combined  with  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  or  it  may 
be  administered  separately.  It  is  often  advisable  to  inject  it  hypo- 
dermically.  The  dose  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child,  but 
the  amount  which  children  of  tender  years  will  bear  without  harm  is 
astonishing,  especially  when  in  a  condition  of  toxaemia.  A  child  of 
three  years  will  take  yj^^  of  a  grain  every  four  to  eight  hours;  in  an 
emergency  a  larger  dose  will  be  borne. 

Digitalis. — Digitalis  is  also  of  advantage  when  the  heart  action  is 
weak.  In  case  of  irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  always  occurs  in 
profound  toxsemia,  digitalin  may  be  administered  hypodermically. 
Strophanthus,  sparteine,  caffeine,  and  the  Uke,  are  also  recommended 
to  combat  cardiac  failure.  To  a  child  of  five  years  two  drops  and  some- 
times as  much  as  four  drops  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  may  be  given 
every  four  hours,  or  from  one  to  six  drops  of  the  tincture  of  strophanthus. 
In  a  great  emergency  one  or  two  unusually  large  doses  of  these  drugs 
may  be  administered,  followed  by  the  more  ordinary  dose  at  proper 
intervals. 

Citrate  of  caffeine  may  be  used  in  doses  from  i  grain  to  5  grains. 
Jacobi  says:  "For  subcutaneous  injections  the  salicylate  (or  benzoate) 
of  caffeine  and  sodium,  which  readily  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  water, 
is  valuable  for  emergencies,  in  occasional  doses  of  from  gr.  1  to  5 
(6  to  30  cgm.),  in  from  2  to  10  minims  of  water." 

Alcohol. — ^There  are  but  few  other  diseases  which  demand  more 
imperatively  the  use  of  alcohol  than  does  diphtheria.  Mild  cases  will 
frequently  do  well  without  stimulants;  but  no  case,  however  mild  it  may 
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seem  to  be,  should  be  considered  out  of  danger  until  recowry  h 
place.  In  view  of  tlie  well-known  depressing  effects  of  the  | 
this  disease,  even  mild  cases  should  receix  e  small  doses  of  some  « 
Severe  cases  require  a  very  liberal  amount  of  alcohol  in  some  fba;* 
it  should  be  commenced  early  in  the  disease  by  giving  small  6t>m%  al  i 
first,  and  increasing  the  amount  as  the  indications  for  iis  use  t: 
more  pronounced,  \\1ienever  the  heart  action  shows  any  loss  of  foree, 
or  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  becomes  less  distinct,  or  pallor  ia  nwtiottl, 
or  the  patient's  strength  is  declining,  large  and  frequent  doses  of  acme 
active  stimulant  are  required.  It  niatters  httle  how  the  stimulant  ii 
adminiatered,  whether  plain  or  in  the  fonn  of  milk  puncJi  or  wine 
whey,  proi-ided  that  sufficient  is  given  to  produce  rhc  desired  HTrrt. 

Whiskey  is  more  often  employed,  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  (food 
whiskey  can  be  more  easily  obtained  than  good  branily.  If  utuskej 
disagrees  with  a  patient  brandy  should  be  tried.  Either  of  tbcst 
stimulants  may  be  administered  in  teaspoonful  doses  pmperiy  diluted, 
to  a  child  of  five  years.  In  septic  cases  the  amount  of  alcohol  wfaich 
B  child  may  take  without  showing  evidence  of  intoxication  is  nothinf 
less  than  astonishing.  In  this  tj-pe  of  diphtheria  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  child  of  five  years  to  take  one  teaspoonful  or  even  two  leaspoonfuli 
of  whiskey  every  hour,  making  the  daily  amount  ingcrstecj  from  thtw 
to  six  ounces.  While  alcohol  is  ordinarily  contraindicntcd  in  albunununt 
or  nephritis,  yet  rather  than  lose  the  support  of  so  important  an  alljr 
in  combating  tox.Tmia,  it  should,  nei'ertheless,  be  cautiously  enf 
ployed. 

u  tite  toxmiw  be  wdl  matked,  ikohol  in  doBca  Imwii  hatgt  «9  ail 
save  the  life  of  the  patient,  but  it  may  prolong  it  wmewhat.  When 
the  heart's  action  begins  to  wane,  it  is  difficult  to  restore  it.  We  cannot 
recollect  of  ever  having  seen  a  patient  recover  when  the  pulse  mt 
once  lost  at  the  wrist.  Hence,  the  great  importance  of  b^uining  the 
use  of  alcohol  early.  If  the  stomach  will  not  tolerate  either  whiakej 
-  or  brandy  a  good  wine  should  be  substituted.  We  have  found  <juni- 
pagne  useful  when  the  stomach  b  irritable.  Aromatic  spirit  •  f  ammonia 
is  a  good  stimulant,  and  may  be  used  temporarily,  if  it  be  foimd  more 
agreeable  to  the  stmoch. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  dUt  of  a  diphtheria  patient  throughout 
the  entire  illness.  In  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  all  food  should  be 
of  a  fluid  character,  consisting  of  milk,  beef-tea,  broths,  and  die  lib. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  peptonize  these,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  digestion 
is  not  bod.  Ice  and  itxd  drinks  may  be  allowed.  Should  there  be  • 
craving  after  cold  articles,  cold  junket,  frozen  custards,  and  frocoi 
beef-tea  may  be  given.  Soft-boiled  eggs  are  useful  when  the  patient 
is  able  to  take  them.  Later,  com-starch,  rice  pudding,  bread  and 
butter,  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  added.  As  early  aa  possible  a  full, 
liberal  diet  should  be  allowed. 

In  regard  to  the  complications  of  diphtheria,  we  feel  that  but  little 
time  need  be  spent  here  in  discuawng  their  treatment.  Adenitis,  otitis 
media,  bronchopneumonia,  and  nephritiB  are  the  more  common  com- 
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plications  encountered,  and  they  present  no  indications  for  treatment 
at  all  different  than  when  these  affections  occur  from  other  causes. 

The  paralysis  of  diphtheria,  however,  differs  from  the  other  compli- 
cations, in  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  disease.  It  cannot  be  prevented; 
and  drugs  avail  but  little  in  hastening  the  cure.  The  most  dangerous 
form  is  cardiac  paralysis.  It  is  well  to  anticipate  this  condition  by 
keeping  the  patient  quiet,  and  endeavoring  to  sustain  the  strength  of 
the  heart  by  administering  digitalis,  strychnine,  alcohol,  and  other 
cardiac  tonics.  As  we  have  already  seen,  cardiac  paralysis  often  develops 
suddenly,  and  the  patient  may  die  before  the  physician  can  be  summoned. 
The  earliest  symptoms  of  this  affection  should  receive  prompt  attention. 
The  patient  should  remain  as  quiet  as  possible  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  raise  the  foot  of  the  bed  slightly. 
He  should  remain  in  the  recumbent  position  when  taking  food,  water, 
or  medicine.  Under  no  circumstances  should  he  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  bed  to  empty  his  bladder  or  rectum.  Whiskey  or  brandy  should 
be  given  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  be  of  service.  If  the  stomach  be 
at  all  irritable,  champagne  is  to  be  preferred.  In  case  of  a  sudden 
seizure  of  heart-failure,  hypodermic  injections  of  brandy  should  be 
administered.  The  hypodermic  use  of  strychnine  will  also  aid  in 
sustaining  the  heart  action.  Ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  and  the  like 
sometimes  serve  as  useful  auxiliaries.  At  the  same  time  the  general 
strength  of  the  patient  should  be  well  sustained  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  nourishing  and  easily  digestible  food,  such  as  peptonized  milk, 
beef-tea,  broths,  or  some  of  the  concentrated  foods  designed  for  invalids 
with  feeble  digestion.  For  large  cliildren  and  adults  soft-boiled  eggs 
are  useful,  unless  the  digestion  be  very  feeble.  When  improvement 
takes  place  the  physician  should  see  that  the  patient  does  not  get  out 
of  bed  too  soon. 

For  the  multiple  paralysis  which  follows  diphtheria  the  patient 
requires  sustaining  remedies,  such  as  iron,  quinine,  strychnine,  and 
alcoholic  stimulants.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  diet, 
as  there  is  ordinarily  marked  debility  and  ansemia,  with  a  feeble  digestion. 
Beyond  the  emplojnnent  of  a  sustaining  treatment  we  do  not  believe 
that  much  can  be  done  to  hasten  the  cure  of  diphtheritic  paralysis. 
Some  physicians  believe  that  they  have  derived  benefit  from  electricity, 
but  a  large  number  speak  doubtfully  of  its  efficacy. 

As  strychnine  is  known  to  be  efficacious  in  many  other  forms  of 
paralysis,  it  is  frequently  employed  on  general  principles  for  the  neuroses 
of  diphtheria.  Some  observers  have  reported  good  results  from  its 
use,  while  others  question  its  utility,  except  as  a  tonic.  Prof.  Henoch, 
Reinard,  and  Grerasimow  claim  to  have  hastened  the  cure  of  diphtheritic 
paralysis  by  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine.  This  drug  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  in  one  case  (a  boy,  aged  three  and  one-half  years) 
with  marked  improvement  in  the  tonicity  of  the  muscles  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  first  dose,  which  consisted  of  about  ^  of  a  grain, 
and  this  was  repeated  each  day  for  fifteen  days,  when  the  patient  was 
considered  cured.    In  another  case  (a  child,  aged  six  y^ars)  a  complete 
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CQie  ia  reported  from  hypodermics  of  about  ^jy  of  a  grain  (Ufly  far 
seren  dajs,  followed  by  j'.j  at  a  grain  each  liay  tor  twelve  daj-*  Umtrt. 

We  Me  not  convinced  that  strychnine  possesses  any  special  viW 
M  ft  temed;^  in  diphtheritie  paralysis.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Uma 
and  a  fliutainin^  diet  will  do  more  toward  helping  a  patient  Ifamii^ 
an  attack  ^lan  nn^-thing  else.  I'he  paralysis  is  seldom  pernianenL 
We  have  never  known  it  to  be  so.  In  most  cases  complete  recotwy 
takes  {dace  in  from  two  to  four  nuHithf. 

Thm  is,  however,  one  thing  connected  wi&  the  treatment  of  mullifilr 
partly  of  dij^dinia  whidi  is  of  great  importatxT.  ^Ve  refer  lo  the 
care  a  patieat  should  receive  vben  unaUe  to  sirallou.  In  all  aexen 
cases  d^utitJon  is  difficoh  aiwl  scmwCiiiMB  impostible.  It  is  necessarr 
then  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the  palient  I7  nolritive  enrmata,  or  t^ 
introducing  food  into  the  stmnadi  1^  means  oi  stn  resopliageal  tub«. 
Ilie  latter  ia  pr^eraUe,  as  it  gives  us  a  better  idea  of  the  amount  of 
nourishment  that  is  utilised.  The  patient  ahoi^d  lx>  fed  every  four 
hours,  and  widi  each  feeding  diere  should  be  adminisU-n-d  also  suck 
medidne,  stimulants,  and  the  like,  as  may  be  reqnireii.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  pi^ent  hss  to  be  fed  with  dw  oesoj^iageal  lube  for  a  lonf^  time 
than  two  weehi.  We  recall  one  case  ot  paralyai  in  which  this  meant 
oi  feeding  was  onployod  Imr  sixteen  dajv.  B7  lK4<(ing  the  jaws  slighil; 
apart  wim  tht  gag  ca  the  intubatioD  set,  it  is  not  diliicult  to  intn^ticc 
the  tube  through  &e  mouth  into  the  stomadL  The  tube  will  sl^ 
down  more  easur  if  di^ifly  wled.  Ti  a  patient  be  safely  carried  over 
the  period  of  difficult  <a  impossible  de^utition.  Ins  chances  of  comf^ete 
lecovoy  may  be  oomndered  very  good. 

Treatment  ot  Laryngeal  Diphtheria  (Membranotu  Onnq>). 

It  is  deemed  most  convenient  to  consider  the  treatment  of  larynged 
diphtheria  under  three  heads: 

1.  Prevention. 

2.  The  means  of  promoting  the  separation  and  expulnon  of  the 
pseudomembrane. 

3.  The  adoption  of  such  operative  measures  as  will  overcome  the 
mechanical  obstruction  to  respiration. 

Prevention.— There  is  no  certain  way  of  preventing  laryngeal  diidt- 
theria,  unless  it  be  to  guard  the  child  against  exposure  to  the  infectioo 
of  the  disease.  But  when  dipbtbena  begins  in  the  fauces  something 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  diminishing  Uie  liability  of  the  membrane 
extending  into  the  larynx.  We  have  seen  that  a  mucous  monbraoe 
which  is  inflamed  or  congested  is  thereby  predisposed  to  the  diphtheritic 
process.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  guard  the  patient,  as  far  at 
possible,  against  the  development  of  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the  larynx. 
As  soon  as  faucial  diphtheria  is  recognized,  the  physician  should  see 
that  the  child  is  placed  in  a  room  of  equable  temperature  and  free  fnaa 
draughts.  If  the  case  occur  in  the  winter  season,  and  the  atmospbeie 
of  the  room  is  warmed  by  dry  heat,  it  would  be  well  to  moisten  the  air 
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by  the  addition  of  a  little  steam.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  steam 
be  impregnated  with  eucalyptol  or  some  other  fragrant  essential  oil, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  this  is  of  any  great  importance.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  overcharge  the  air  of  the  room  with  moisture,  as  this 
would  be  more  harmful  than  beneficial.  In  the  summer  months  fresh 
air  should  be  freely  admitted,  with  precautions  against  draughts,  and 
steam  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Drugs  are  of  no  avail  in  preventing  laryngeal  involvement.  Anti- 
toxin may  be  of  great  service  as  a  preventive  measure,  but  we  have 
seen  the  pseudomembrane  in  the  fauces  extend  into  the  larynx  on  a 
number  of  occasions  even  after  the  administration  of  antitoxin. 

Means  of  Promoting  Separation  and  Expulsion  of  the  Pseudo- 
membrane. — ^When  false  membrane  has  formed  in  the  larynx,  constitut- 
ing membranous  croup,  nature's  method  of  effecting  a  cure  consists 
in  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  membrane,  or  its  separation  and 
expulsion.  How  this  process  may  be  best  promoted  has  always  been  a 
problem  difficult  of  solution.  Emetics  have  been  freely  employed, 
and  of  these  turpeth  mineral  was  for  a  long  time  believed  to  be  espe- 
cially useful.  But  they  can  be  of  no  service  unless  the  membrane  be 
in  good  part  detached.  The  persistent  use  of  emetics  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  their  depressing  effect.  WTien,  however,  a  flapping 
sound  is  heard  in  the  larynx,  indicating  the  presence  of  partly  detached 
membrane,  an  emetic  should  not  be  withheld  except  in  cases  of  profound 
asthenia.  The  one  selected  should  be  of  that  class  which  excites 
prompt  and  efficient  vomiting  without  producing  prolonged  nausea 
and  depression.  Among  those  to  be  preferred  we  would  mention  ipe- 
cacuanha, powdered  alum,  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Warm  Steam. — For  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  separation  of  the 
false  membrane  in  croup  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  continuous  inhalation  of  warm  steam.  This  is  frequently 
impregnated  with  an  alkali,  like  lime,  or  with  some  mild  antiseptic 
agent,  like  eucalyptol,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  or  turpentine. 
But  it  is  the  steam  upon  which  the  chief  reliance  is  placed.  Oertel 
believes  that  the  energetic  use  of  hot  vapor  causes  a  rapid  and  abundant 
suppuration  of  the  diseased  tissue,  until  finally  the  pseudomembranous 
layer  becomes  completely  detached  from  the  rapidly  regenerating 
tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  expelled  either  piecemeal  or 
in  its  entirety.  He  regards  this  as  nature's  process  of  resolution  in 
favonible  cases. 

The  inhalation  of  warm  steam  is  undoubtedly  at  times  of  much 
benefit,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  treatment  is  often  canied 
to  excess.  When  shut  up  in  a  tightly  closed  tent  in  which  a  basin  of 
water  is  kept  constantly  boiling,  the  child  receives  not  only  a  diminished 
supply  of  oxygen,  when  the  blood  is  already  suffering  from  an  oxygen 
dearth,  but  his  skin  is  kept  bathed  in  moisture,  and  his  clothing  and 
bedding  are  constantly  damp.  The  effect  of  such  treatment  is  certainly 
depressing.  Warm  steam  inhalation  should  therefore  be  employed  with 
some  care.     I^nnox  Browne  says  that  the  bed  should  be  curtained 
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and  the  hot  vapor  "brought  near  it  by  means  of  a  steam -kpttlc,  bet 
the  croup-tent  bed,  which  gives  the  little  patient  a  continuoiw  T^nr 
bath,  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  depressing." 

Slaking  Lime. — Inhalation  of  the  warm  vapor  which  arises  from 
slaking  lime  in  water  has  Ix'en  highly  recommended  as  a  remwlr  to 
membranous  croup.  The  vapor  thus  generated,  beiug  strongly  it  I  kill  w. 
is  believed  by  some  to  act  as  a  solvent  of  the  membrane.  Oertel  fouod 
that  when  a  piece  of  pseudomembrane  weighing  three  grains  was  pland 
in  lime-water  it  swelled  \ip  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  into  a  loose, 
flaky  mass,  which  could  easily  be  divided,  and  nfter  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes  was  completely  dissolved.  The  assumption  that  lime- 
water  acts  in  the  same  way  when  inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapor  as  it  doM 
in  the  test-tube  is  not,  we  think,  borne  out  by  experience.  At  any  T«te 
this  treatment  is  not  so  frequently  employed  nott'  as  formerly. 

Oalom«l  BabliiQation.~-The  inhalation  of  sublimated  calomel  has 
been  extensively  used  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  with  soni« 
degree  of  success.  It  is  said  to  act  not  as  a  germicide,  but  liy  hasteniofi 
the  separation  of  fh'-  pseudomembrane,  through,  possibly,  an  influence 
exerted  both  locally  and  constitutionally.  V\'e  have  eiiiptoycd  it  ttv 
quently,  but  with  only  indifferent  results.  The  number  of  cases  which 
were  materially  benefited  was  small.  The  method  of  using  it  is  \Try 
simple.  Place  the  child  in  an  improvised  tent,  not  so  large  but  thai 
it  may  be  fairly  well  filled  with  the  fumes.  The  calomel  may  l(e  5ul>. 
liniated  by  placing  it  on  a  small  fire-shovel  contaioing  a  few  hot  c-osb; 
or  it  may  be  placed  on  a  red-hot  shovel,  or  on  a  piece  of  she«-t  iron 
or  tin,  or  in  an  iron  spoon,  either  of  which  can  be  heated  by  means  of 
an  alcohol  lamp  or  a  Bunsen  burner.  Eight  or  ten  grains  should  be 
sublimated  every  hour,  or  at  longer  inter^ls. 

The  Internal  Use  of  Mercury.— He  internal  or  constitutional 
treatment  of  membranous  croup  is  to  be  carried  out  on  the  same  lines 
as  in  the  other  varieties  of  diphtheria.  Mercury  in  some  form  has 
long  been  employed,  and  most  physicians  believe  that  it  gives  better 
results  tban  any  other  internal  remedy  that  has  been  recommended. 
Calomel  is  mucb  used  in  small  and  frequent  doses,  to  the  extent  of 
causing  slight  ptyalism.  Many  practitioners  confidently  expect  improve- 
ment as  soon  as  this  effect  is  produced.  Dr.  T.  Clarke  Miller,*  of 
Massillon,  Ohio,  expresses  great  confidence  in  mercuric  chloride  in 
the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  diphtheria.  He  pves  ^  grain  of  calomel 
every  hour  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  continues  the 
same  dose  every  two  hours.  He  says:  "If  I  find  that  the  exudate  has 
originated  in  or  extended  to  the  larynx,  I  use  antitoxin  at  once.  If 
the  nose  is  involved  seriously,  it  ia  well  to  use  antitoxin,  thou^  not 
'  to  the  exclusion  of  the  calomel.  I  would  omit  the  antitoxin  ratho' 
than  the  calomel."  The  bichloride,  cyanide,  and  iodide  of  mercury 
have  also  been  highly  recommended  by  some  writers. 

I  Th*  Dl>gna<ti  ■nd  TrealmeTit  ot  IHpbtberta,  md  U  tb»  ToMo  HmUdc  at  the  OMo  SM* 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  quote  so  often  an  author  whose  articles  on  diph- 
theria are  everywhere  regarded  as  classic.  We  refer  to  Prof.  Jacobi, 
who  says:  "For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  employed  the  bichloride 
in  doses  of  1  mgm.  (gr.  ^)  or  more  once  every  hour.  The  smallest 
babies  take  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  a  grain  daily  for  days  in  succession. 
Ahnost  never  will  a  stomatitis  follow,  and  no  gastric  or  intestinal  irrita- 
tion, provided  the  dilution  be  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  1:8000. 
An  occasional  slight  diarrhoea  may  require  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium.  I  can  repeat  a  former  statement, 
that  never  before  the  antitoxin  period  have  I  seen  cases  of  croup  getting 
well  in  such  numbers,  either  without  or  with  tracheotomy  or  intubation, 
as  when  under  mercurial  treatment."  We  have  already  expressed 
much  confidence  in  the  mercurial  treatment  of  diphtheria,  including, 
of  course,  membranous  croup. 

Operative  Measures. — If  it  be  found  that  the  laryngeal  symptoms 
do  not  improve  under  the  treatment  recommended,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
become  more  and  more  marked,  or  if  the  patient  be  not  seen  until 
the  symptoms  of  mechanical  obstruction  have  become  alarming,  recourse 
must  be  had  at  once  to  operative  measures.  The  operation  which  is 
necessary  to  overcome  the  difficulty  is  either  tracheotomy  or  intubation. 
Formerly  tracheotomy  was  universally  employed,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded,  in  this  country  particularly,  by 
intubation. 

Intabation. — ^I'his  procedure  is  viewed  more  favorably,  mainly 
because  it  does  not  require  the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  We  all  know 
how  reluctantly  parents  give  their  consent  to  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy on  their  child.  When  this  operation  was  the  only  means  of 
overcoming  the  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  through  the  larynx, 
it  was  too  often  postponed  until  the  child  was  almost  moribund,  and, 
consequently,  the  results  were  discouraging.  Intubation  being  a  blood- 
less operation,  and  not  requiring  an  anaesthetic,  parents  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  their  consent  to  this  procedure,  and  hence  the  lives  of  many 
children  who  suffer  from  membranous  croup  are  now  saved  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  operative 
interference,  whether  intubation  or  tracheotomy,  be  not  delayed  too 
long.  It  is  almost  criminal  to  allow  a  child  to  die  from  suifocation 
without  making  an  effort  to  save  its  life  by  resorting  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  mechanical  measures.  While  intubation  is  to  be  preferred 
in  most  cases,  it  cannot  always  take  the  place  of  tracheotomy.  A 
physician  without  experience  in  intubation  would  be  likely  to  fail  in 
the  operation,  and  if  no  one  possessing  the  necessary  skill  is  available, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  resort  to  tracheotomy.  Or  the  latter  operation 
may  be  preferred,  or  even  become  necessary,  when  the  membrane 
extends  far  down  into  the  trachea.  In  such  cases  the  intubation  tube 
will  not  afford  relief.  Tracheotomy  may  also  l)ecome  necessary  when 
the  intubation  tube  is  repeatedly  coughed  up. 

The  procedure  for  reUeving  the  stenosis  of  membranous  croup  by 
placing  a  tube  in  the  larynx  with  its  upper  end  below  the  epiglottis 
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vu  first  adopted  b;  Bouchut  in  1858.  Bid,  u  lot  devioca  «en  tnim, 
and  as  the  operation  was  deemed  impracticable  bj  faia  «wlH>M,  aad 
even  ridiculed  by  them,  he  was  discouraged  from  pmHaiBg  fkrA^r  his 
oonc^>tion  of  intubation.  It  remained  for  Dr.  Jos^Cyi>^rer,  of  Nnr 
Yoric,  to  deirise  and  perfect  the  instrtmienti  necMMgyfiorAeOiWMlia^ 
and  to  dcononstrate  MTond  queslirai  the  utiM^  <tf  ne  proeedia. 

O'DiiT^s.woik  of  devising  the  intubation  tubes  was  bcgm  in  1881^ 
without,  it  is  said,  any  knowledge  oi  die  pienom  expecnnenb  of 
Bouchut.  It  required,  hnwcver,  suiiie  four  or  five  vrurs  at  iJili^nt 
cxperimmtBlion  before  the  set  of  intubation  instruuients,  herein 
described,  wss  evolved  into  its  present  state  of  perfcctiim.  'VXm-  N« 
Yoric  Academy  of  Medicine  has  in  its  possession  a  complete  rollrdion  <rf 
all  the  instruments  use*)  hy  O'Dwyer  in  bis  loni;;  series  of  ex[v>rtiiieiiU. 
Ilw  collection  is  interesting  as  showing  the  various  cbanjp^  in  thr 
aise,  diape,  and  conatrtiction  of  the  intulifition  tube  in  its  evolutktnarr 
process. 

Irtlbition  fiHtHBUntfl.— In  their  eompleteHl  stAte  the  O'Dvni-r 
intubation  instrummta  consist  of  a  series  of  senen  tvbes,  a  tcair  fur 
measuring  the  sise  of  the  tnbes,  an  ol>turator,  an  introducer,  a  movth  gag. 
and  an  exiraetor,  11w  tubes  vary  in  size,  both  as  tu  their  cslibrr  and 
length,  so  as  to  fit  the  larynx  of  a  child  at  any  age.  Tubes  are  also 
made  suitable  for  adults,  though  they  do  not  fomi  a  part  of  the  rej^ilar 
outfit.  The  head  of  the  tulie  is  irregularly  oval,  with  its  anterior  surface 
flush  with  the  tube  itself,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  epiglottis,  «-hile 
posterioity  it  projects  backward  so  as  to  rest,  when  in  nitu,  upon  tlif 
rtma  olottidiB.  A  tube  thai  is  too  small  for  a  patient  may  slip  dow^ 
into  the  trachea.  In  the  left  si.Ic  of  the  hen,!  of  the  luU-  llu-rc  is  s 
small  hole  into  which  a  string  may  L<e  inserted.  The  object  of  this 
string  is  that  the  tube  may  be  withdrawn  in  case  it  is  introduced  into 
the  oesophagus  instead  of  the  larynx.  The  circumference  of  the  tube 
is  somewhat  larger  in  its  centre.  The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  tube  are  straight,  while  a  central  bulging  is  seen  on  either  side. 
This  is  called  the  "retaining  swell,"  as  it  helps  to  keep  the  tube  in 
place,  and  to  a  great  extent  prevents  its  expulsion  by  the  act  of  coughing. 
The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  rounded  off  and  blunt,  and  its  lumen 
throughout  is  elliptic  (Fig.  99). 

The  tubes  were  originally  made  of  white  metal  plated  with  gold; 
but  later  the  inventor  had  them  constructed  of  hard  rubber  overlying 
metal.  This  is  considered  an  improvement,  as  the  tube  is  much  lighter, 
and  more  easily  coughed  out  when  the  lumen  becomes  occluded  with 
fragments  of  the  false  membrane.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  it  is  less 
liable  to  injure  the  larynx  when  worn  for  a  long  time.  Certainly,  it  is 
less  irritating  from  the  fact  that  lime  deposits  do  not  form  on  it,  as  on 
the  metal  tube.  The  latter,  when  worn  for  a  few  days,  is  quite  sure  to 
become  rough  from  these  deposits.  AH  intubation  sets  made  at  the 
present  time  contain  only  hard-rubber  tubes. 

Each  tube  is  provided  with  an  obturaior  which  is  fitted  to  the  intro- 
ducer.    The  obturator  extends  throughout  the  liunen  of  the  tube. 
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projecting  slightly  from  the  lower  end,  where  it  is  rounded  or  almond- 
shaped.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  joined  together  by  a  hinge,  which 
makes  its  removal  easier  after  the  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
larynx.  The  obturator  is  either  screwed  fast  to  the  introducer,  or  else 
it  forms  the  terminal  part  of  a  long  steel  rod  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and 
so  constnicted  as  to  fit  the  intrtKlucer.  ITie  latter  construction  of  this 
instrument  ia  now  preferre<i  by  most  o[X'rator3  (Fig,  100). 


The  hitnxiucer  is  (l<'sign«l  to  facilitate  the  iiitroductirin  of  the  tube. 
It  contains  the  obturator,  and  is  provided  with  a.  nicchnnical  device 
for  pushing  otf  the  tul)e  after  it  }ia.s  Imh-ii  phtceil  into  the  larynx. 

The  rjiructor  is  an  instrument  curved  at  one  end  sn  as  to  fonn  ahnost 
an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  tenninating  in  a  l>eak-like  proeess  which  (its 
the  o])ening  in  the  tulx-.     Its  ineclianicnl  design  is  such  that  by  pressing 
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&  lever,  the  beak,  whidi  ia  omipoKd  ai  two  puts,  wepanftu.  Warn 
the  beak  13  introduceij  isto  &e  .Itimeii  ol  the  tube,  sod  Hi  jam  mm 
separated  by  pressing  the  lever,  the  tube  is  gnqied  to  aadb  »  ihqr  m 
to  peruiit  iif  its  extraclim. 

The  vwuik  gag  serves  die  purpOM  ol  keenoff  the  pMieet'*  Jm>  ^trt 
during  the  operation  of  intumtKni  or  eitUMttUHL 

Short  Tabes.—Besides  tiie*  tobce  deecAed  abore,  wpeaA  trin 
have  been  deWseil  for  tbe  vmj  eipuUnn  eX  loom  nmilDMne.  "nCT 
ueihoi!t,re«duzigju0tbdowtheGric(HddufilsBe.  TTicygeeyMadriM^ 
and  have  no  reCaming  awdl.  llidr  lumoi  ii  large  eoon^  te  psHit 
DMoea  (rf  detacbed  Qtanlvaiie  ti  oonsdes^ile  jne  to  paa  tfao*^ 
Tbeae  tubes  via  bdiered  to  be  of  temporary  aernoe  WBen.dwa  il  a 
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good  deal  of  loose  membrane  in  the  trachea.    We  cannot  speak  of  tbetr 
utility  from  personal  experience. 

Various  modifications  of  the  O'Dwyer  instruments  have  been  sug- 
gested from  time  to  time,  but  most  of  them  are  unnecessary  and  some 
worse  than  useless.  We  can  think  of  only  one  change  that  seema  wc»thy 
of  mention.  Seeing  that  operators,  especially  those  unskilled,  often 
find  it  difficult  to  remove  the  tube  from  the  larynx,  and  that  the  nei^bor- 
ing  soft  parts  are  frequently  injured  during  the  efforts  at  extraction, 
Dillon  Brown,  of  New  York,  was  led  to  modify  the  tube  and  deviae  a 
different  extractor.  His  modification  consists  in  attaching  to  the  bead 
of  the  tube  a  stiff  wire  loop  which  may  be  caught  by  the  extractor. 
The  latter  instrument  is  a  simple  hook  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  index 
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finger.  He  claims  that  this  extractor  not  only  greatly  simplifies  the 
removal  of  the  tube,  but  makes  it  impossible  to  do  any  damage  to  the 
laryiix  during  this  procedure. 

When  this  device  was  first  brought  to  our  notice  we  gave  it  a  trial 
in  the  hospital,  but  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  an 
inexperienced  operator  usually  finds  it  difficult  to  remove  the  tube 
with  the  O'Dwyer  extractor,  but  when  the  necessary  skill  has  been 
acquired  it  can  be  removed  readily  with  this  instrument,  and  without 
any  injury  to  the  larynx.  Northrup^  says:  "The  extractor  perhaps 
has  caUed  forth  more  censure  than  the  other  instruments.  To  quote 
the  inventor:  'Thij  cannot  be  improved  upon  except  by  inventing 
an  instrument  which  will  find  the  hole  automatically.'  " 

The  Indications  for  Operative  Interference. — When  operative  inter- 
ference is  required,  intubation,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  operation 
to  be  preferred.  But  whether  it  be  intubation  or  tracheotomy  the 
indications  for  operation  are  the  same.  If,  in  spite  of  the  treatment 
which  has  been  recommended  for  membranous  croup,  there  is  progres- 
sive asphyxia,  as  evidenced  by  increasing  dyspnoea,  labored  breathing, 
stridor,  suppression  of  voice,  cyanosis,  retrocession  of  the  supraclavicular 
fossre,  as  well  as  of  the  epigastrium  and  the  lower  ribs,  the  operative 
procedure  should  not  be  delayed. 

Intubation  is  not  so  simple  an  operation  as  to  be  resorted  to  indis- 
criminately. When  introduced,  the  tube  acts,  of  course,  as  a  foreim  body 
in  the  lar^^x  and  is  not  incapable  of  doing  hann.  To  say  noUiing  of 
the  sUght  abrasion  that  may  result  from  its  introduction,  even  by  skilled 
hands,  its  presence  in  the  larynx  for  several  days  is  liable  to  cause 
ulceration  at  the  points  where  it  impinges.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  when  the  indications  for  intubation  are  clear  and  unmistakable 
it  should  be  performed  at  once.  Do  not  wait  until  the  pulse  begins 
to  flag  and  the  child's  strength  becomes  exhausted,  else  death  may 
suddenly  occur  from  heart-failure.  We  repeat  that  when  there  is  a 
marked  retrocession  of  the  epigastrium  at  each  inspiratory  act,  and 
cyanosis  is  evident,  intubation  should  not  be  delayed  another  moment. 
By  waiting  longer  nothing  but  harm  can  come  to  the  lungs  and  to  the  heart. 

The  Technique  of  Intubation. — No  anaesthetic  is  required  for  this 
operation,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  be  brought  under 
perfect  control.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  child's 
arms  downward  in  a  straight  line  with  the  body  and  rolling  him  up 
in  a  3heet  or  light  blanket.  In  thus  preparing  the  child  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  having  too  great  a  bulk  of  the  blanket  on  the  chest 
of  the  child,  as  this  will  interfere  with  the  manipulations  of  the  operator. 
The  child  should  then  be  placed  on  the  lap  of  a  nurse  seated  in  a  chair, 
with  its  head  somewhat  above  her  left  shoulder.  She  should  grasp  the 
child  in  her  arms,  and  hold  its  legs  firmly  between  her  knees.  (See 
Fig.  101.)  The  child  is  thus  brought  under  complete  control,  with  no 
great  increase  to  its  discomfort. 

1  Nothnaflrel's  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  American  edition. 
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The  f;f*K  slioolil  now  be  placed  between  the  jaws  of  th<'  child  on  ih^ 
left  siiie,  and  held  by  the  assisting  physician  or  nurse,  who.  sisndine 
behind  the  t:hild.  steadies  abo  its  head  with  a  finn  grasp  of  his  hkndi- 
It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  operator  has  already  selected  the  tubr 
suited  to  the  age  of  the  child,  that  he  has  inserted  into  Uh"  eyelet  of  thr 
tube  a  silk  lijjBturc  or  string,  which,  when  both  ends  arc  tied  togrtbR, 
is  long  enough  to  n'ach  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  introdortr, 
and  that  he  has  afhxeil  the  obturator  with  its  tube  to  the  introducer. 
It  is  advisable  to  see  that  his  instruments  work  well  hy  pushing  tiir 
tube  off  of  the  obturator  once  or  twice  before  be^nning  the  o|)eTstioo. 


ulJifh:  i 


All  jireliniinjiry  arrangements  !>eing  compleled,  the  ojieraior.  siltint! 
or  standing,  as  he  may  prefer,  in  front  of  the  patient,  io^-rts  his  left 
index  tingir  and  feels  for  the  epiglottis.  Having  secutvd  it.  be  pulls 
it  forwartl  on  the  Iwise  of  the  tongue,  keeping  his  finger  as  much  to  tbt" 
left  as  jxissible.  Wiih  the  introducer  in  his  other  hand,  he  passes  the 
tube  over  the  d<irsum  of  the  tongue  until  it  reaches  the  chink  of  thr 
glottis,  when  the  handle  of  the  initYwiucer  should  b<.>  quickly  raised  so 
that  the  tube  may  pass  doAiiwanl  into  the  lar^nix.  It  shoold  tfara  tr 
pushcit  otT  and  the  obturaitir  withdrawn,  the  tip  of  the  finger  ine»n- 
while  being  held  on  the  hea>l  of  thi-  Hilie  to  pre*TiH  its  being  paQcd 
out.  The  operator  should  not  lei  go  the  string  unti!  he  is  suit  the  tube 
is  in  tiie  larynx.    Its  presence  in  the  laryiuc  is  known  by  the  shrill  mctalEc 
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cough,  and  by  the  relief  of  the  dyspnoea.  If  the  tube  has  been  introduced 
into  the  oesophagus  there  is,  of  course,  no  relief.  This  location  of  the 
tube  *may  abo  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  string  grows  shorter 
as  the  tube  descends  into  the  oesophagus.  It  should  be  pulled  out  at 
once. 

ITie  tube  being  properly  placed,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  mouth  gag 
and  allow  the  child  to  cough  and  expectorate  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  tube. 
Everything  being  satisfactory  the  gag  should  be  reintroduced,  the 
string  cut  and  withdrawn,  while  the  tip  of  the  index  finger  rests  on 
the  head  ef  the  tube  to  prevent  its  displacement.  The  child  should  then 
be  released  and  put  to  bed. 

If  the  child  is  very  young,  having  no  molar  teeth,  and  the  operator 
distrusts  his  ability  to  remove  the  tube  with  the  extractor,  the  string, 
instead  of  being  cut  and  withdrawn,  may  be  looped  over  the  ear  of 
the  child  and  secured  to  the  cheek  with  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  In 
this  case  the  hands  of  the  child  must  be  muffled,  else  the  offending 
string  will  be  caught  with  the  fingers  and  the  tube  pulled  out.  In 
children  with  teeth  this  procedure  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the 
string  is  soon  chewed  off  and  rendered  useless.  Experienced  operators, 
however,  prefer  to  remove  the  string  in  all  cases. 

There  are  still  some  other  points  in  connection  with  the  operation 
that  the  beginner  should  know.  In  the  first  step  of  the  operation  the 
operator's  hand  containing  the  introducer  should  be  close  to  the  chest 
of  the  patient.  The  tube  should  be  pushed  backward  on  the  median 
line  of  the  tongue  until  it  reaches  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  then  the 
handle  of  the  instrument  must  be  raised,  and  the  tube  should  slip 
down  into  the  larynx  without  much  force  being  used.  The  tube,  during 
its  introduction,  sometimes  causes  a  slight  spasm  of  the  parts,  in  which 
case  the  operator  should  pause  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  spasm 
will  probably  relax  and  the  tube  slip  into  place.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  epiglottis  must  be  kept  out  of  the  way;  if  not  the  operation 
will  surely  fail.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  child  should  be  under 
perfect  control  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  and  that  it  should  squarely 
face  the  operator.  The  position  of  the  child's  head  and  neck  should 
be,  as  Northrup  says,  as  if  the  child  were  suspended  from  the  top  of 
its  head. 

In  case  the  first  attempt  at  placing  the  tube  is  unsuccessful,  rather 
than  exhaust  the  patient  with  repeated  trials  at  one  sitting  it  is  better 
to  remove  the  gag  and  allow  the  child  a  few  seconds  to  rest,  or  to  cough 
and  expectorate.  A  beginner  rarely  succeeds  the  first  time;  it  is  far 
better  that  he  should  make  several  short  attempts  than  a  prolonged 
one. 

A  vigorous  cough  following  the  introduction  of  the  tube  is  favorable 
rather  than  otherwise,  as  it  shows  that  the  parts  have  not  lost  their 
sensitiveness,  and  it  clears  the  mucus  from  the  trachea.  If  there  is 
no  cough,  and  the  breathing  ceases  and  the  cyanosis  deepens,  there  is 
surely  an  obstruction  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube;  in  which  case  it 
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should  be  removed  immediately.    If  the  same  result  follows  ft  repetitioo 
of  the  operation,  traelieotomy  should  be  performed. 

Some  operators  prefer  to  have  the  child  in  the  recti  in  l>i*iii  posilioci 
during  the  ad  of  intubation.  The  advantages  claimed  for  (hi5  p^jsititin 
are  that  the  operation  can  be  performed  with  hut  a  single  assistant, 
and  that  there  is  less  danger  of  heart-failure  if  the  patlrnt  be  pratlT 
prostrated.  Tlie  child  should  be  rolled  up  in  a  sheet  or  thin  IJanket, 
as  already  described,  and  placed  squarely  on  its  back.  iScc  Fij;- I02.I 
In  other  respects  the  o[>erator  should  proceed  as  before.  At  the  preanit 
time  the  resident  physicians  in  the  Municipal  Hoajutal  etaploy  tfaii 
method  altogether.     It  is  also  employed  in  the  Willard  Pancer  Hos- 


pital, New  York,  and  is  recommended  by  Casselberry,  of  Chicago,  and 
Carstens,  of  Leipzig. 

Dangers  and  Difflcnlties  of  Intabatian. — ^The  operation  cannot  be 
said  to  be  dangerous  when  performed  by  an  experienced  operator. 
It  is  true,  instances  have  occurred  in  which  exudate  has  lieen  ptisbed 
down  into  the  trachea  by  the  tube,  causing  suffocation  and  instant 
death.  This  condition,  however,  is  easily  recognized  at  once,  and  thv 
prompt  removal  of  the  tube  b  usually  followed  by  forcible  expulsioa 
of  the  (Iftached  mass  of  false  membrane.  When  this  occurs  the  dyspntra 
may  be  so  gn?atly  relieved  that  reintubation  is  not  necessary.  But  fre- 
quently the  membrane  reforms  and  ihe  operation  is  again  called  for. 


hi 
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Under  the  circumstances  just  mendoned,  we  would  emphasize  the 
importance  of  removing  the  tube  promptly;  for  if  there  ia  too  much 
delay  the  sensitiveness  of  the  parts  soon  becomes  so  blunted  that  cough, 


Tlie  tube  guldcil  by  iliu  Indi 


on  which  the  safety  of  the  patient  tlcpcnds,  is  not  excited,  and  death 
speedily  results  from  siifTocation. 

The  inexperienced  arul  clumsy  operator  may  incur  other  dangers,  such 
as   asphyxia  from   prolonged   attempts   at  intubation,   lacerating  the 
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tissues,  or  forcing  the  tube  into  a  false  passa^.    All  of  these  aendntr  ' 
can  be  avoided  with  care. 

There  are  but  few  serious  difficulties  liable  to  be  eneounteiwi  by 
the  experienced   operator.     It  has   been  said   that  the   tul>e  may  m 


loperimUIlon,    ILeJara.) 


ubstrucled  in  its  course  by  entering  one  of  the  ventricles  uf  the  laiynx. 
Tliis,  we  arc  sure,  hardly  ever  bapjx'ns  with  the  O'Dwyer  tubes  whidi 
are  so  nicely  rounded  at  their  ends.  Besides  the  pushing  down  of 
membrane  liefore  the  tube,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  slight  spasni  of  (he 
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muscles  of  the  laiynx,  as  described  above,  in  introducing  the  tube  the 
operator  will  sometimes  meet  with  difficulty  caused  by  swelling,  inflam- 
matory thickening,  or  oedema  of  the  subglottic  tissues.  When  it  is 
found  that  the  tube  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child  will  not  enter  readily, 
it  is  advisable  to  try  a  smaller  one.  After  this  has  been  worn  for  a 
short  time  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  introducing  one  of  the  proper 
size.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  lumen  of  the  larynx  is  in  the  region 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  We  have  seen  a  few  instances  in  girls  in  which 
the  cricoid  ring  was  abnormally  small,  a  fact  which  we  have  been  able 
to  demonstrate  post-mortem.  When  this  condition  exists  only  a  little 
swelling  or  oedema  of  the  lining  membrane  is  needed  to  make  the  iiitro- 


Wlthdmwal  of  Itae  thmd.    (Lejan.) 


duction  of  the  tube  difficult.  The  only  thing  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to 
use  a  smaller  tube. 

Trsatmaut  ud  Fsodin;  After  Intabatioa. — It  is  advisable  not  to 
make  any  local  applications  to  the  throat  while  the  tulie  is  in  the  larynx; 
at  least,  irrigation  or  spraying  should  not  I>e  practised.  The  applications 
to  the  nose,  if  required,  need  not  \>e  omitted.  Internal  treatmeat, 
stimulants,  and  the  like,  may  be  continued  as  l>eforc. 

The  feeding  of  the  child  is  the  thing  that  frequently  gives  us  the  most 
concern.  Some  children  swallow  with  but  little  difficulty  after  intuba- 
tion, while  it  is  really  distressing  to  see  others  drinking  liquids  of  any 
kind.  The  act  of  swallowing  excites  coughing,  and  this  may  be  still 
further  excited  by  some  of  the  liquid  running  down  the  tulie  into  the 
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trafhea.  The  cough  is  often  violent,  causing  a  large  part  of  the  liquid 
in  each  act  uE  swallowing  to  be  forcibly  ex[K'lled,  not  only  rlmiu^  ibt 
niiiuth  but  through  the  nose  also.  Children,  however,  usually  peisewn* 
in  drinking,  and  after  a  little  while  they  frequently  gfl  along  hrtlw. 
Semisolid  food  is  not  so  liable  to  cause  coughing,  ami  is,  iherefOTc, 
preferable.  Wlien  a  child  is  old  enough,  we  prefer  to  have  ii  fe<l  im 
bread  soaked  in  milk.  This  funns  a  Ixilus  which  can  )>•■  .'swalluiml. 
as  a  rule,  without  exciting  much  cough. 


It 

is  clai 

Ik-  « 

ted.  w 

d<-;;r<-cs  cr 
tube  will,  « 
the  trachea 
first  recoin 

phys 

Clans 

Tued  that  the  diHiculty  of  swallowing,  even  of  iii|i. 
ic  bv  placing  the  child  on  its  back  widi  the  IkxIv  and  lep 
hilc'thc  head  hiiugs  over  backward  at  an  angle  of  f..ny-five 
TcatiT.  It  is  thought  that  any  lii|Liid  that  may  get  into  the 
th  the  i'liild  in  this  jxisition.  nni  out  again  rather  than  into 
The  [)lacing  of  the  cliild  in  this  position  during  feeding  was 
riendcd  by  Cassclbcrry.  of  Chicago.  He  an<l  many  other 
\-\w  have  tried  tins  method  speak  of  it  very  favorably.  Ir 
ice  it  has  not  provnl  so  satisfaetorv.     In  l>otlle-fe<l  babies 
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it  sometimes  answers  fairly  well.  It  should  be  stated  that  some  physicians 
believe  that  the  child  swallows  better  lying  on  the  abdomen  with  the 
head  hanging  forward. 

If  it  be  found  that  the  child  is  not  getting  sufficient  nourishment  by 
either  of  the  methods  mentioned,  gavage  should  be  resorted  to.  This 
may  be  done  by  introducing  either  a  small  oesophageal  tube  or  a  flexible 
catheter  through  the  nose  into  the  stomach.  If  this  route  is  found 
inconvenient  or  difficult,  the  child's  jaws  may  be  slightly  separated 
and  the  tube  introduced  through  the  mouth.  If  one  catheter  should 
not  be  long  enough  another  may  be  joined  to  it  by  means  of  a  short 
glass  tube.  Some  prefer  rectal  feeding,  but  we  have  never  found  it 
satisfactory. 

Removal  of  the  Tube,  or  Extabation. — ^I'he  time  for  removing  the 
tube  will  depend  very  much  on  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  In  older  children  the  tube  may  be  removed  earlier  than  in 
those  who  are  younger.  Likewise,  when  the  tube  is  not  required  until 
a  late  stage  of  diphtheria,  it  may  he  removed  sooner  than  when  intro- 
duced at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  We  have  seen  it  stated  some- 
where that  O'Dwyer  recommended  that  the  average  time  of  wearing 
the  tube  should  be  seven  days;  and  if  the  patient's  residence  is  a  long 
distance  from  the  physician's  office  the  time  had  better  be  eight  days. 
It  has  been  our  rule  to  allow  the  tube  to  remain  in  place  six  days  before 
removing  it.  Frequently,  however,  the  resident  physicians  remove  it 
earlier,  but  they  often  find  it  necessary  to  reintroduce  it.  Northrup 
thinks  that  five  days  for  a  child  over  two  years  is  long  enough  for  the 
tube  to  be  worn  in  the  average  case.  He  says:  "At  the  Willard  Parker 
Hospital  the  time  allowed  is  four  days;  at  the  New  York  Foundling 
Hospital,  three  days."  He,  with  many  other  writers,  believes  that  the 
length  of  time  which  the  tube  is  required  in  membranous  croup  has 
been  materially  reduced  by  the  use  of  antitoxin ;  also,  that  reintubation 
is  now  less  often  required. 

Cases  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  which  the  tube,  after  having  been 
worn  for  only  a  short  time,  is  coughed  up  and  expelled,  together  with  a 
mass  of  membrane.  Such  cases  sometimes  recover  without  reintubation 
being  required.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  tube  is  not  retained 
longer  than  it  is  needed;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days, 
when  the  membrane  in  the  larynx  has  disappeared  and  the  oedema  sub- 
sided, autoextubation  takes  place  through  the  agency  of  the  cough.  This 
result  is  always  gratifying,  and  especially  so  to  the  inexperienced  operator. 

Whenever  the  tube  becomes  obstructed  it  must,  of  course,  be  instantly 
removed.  Fortunately,  in  most  cases  it  is  coughed  up.  When  coughed 
up,  the  tube  is  either  expelled  or  the  child  removes  it  from  the  mouth 
with  his  fingers.  In  rare  instances  it  is  swallowed.  Should  this  occur, 
no  great  uneasiness  need  be  felt,  as  we  have  never  known  a  tube  that 
was  swallowed  fail  to  pass  through  the  intestines. 

The  Technique  of  Extubation. — Up  to  a  certain  point  the  technique 
of  the  operation  of  extubation  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  intubation. 
After  being  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  or  sheet,  as  before,  the  child  should 


be  held  in  the  upright  position  on  the  lap  of  the  nurse,  or  plai-rtl  in  (be 
.    dorsal  position,  according  to  the  ehoite  tA  the  operator.     It  is  cc|iMlly 
'    important  that  the  child's  head  should  be  held  steadv,  and  that  the 
axis  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk  should  correspond,    llie  mouth  gajt 
being  in  position,  the  operator  passes  his  index  fingtrr  of  the  left  liu>d 
backward  over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  until  he  feels  the  tube  and 
determines  its  position.     He  should  then  tilt  the  epiglottis  forwund  aiuj 
^     control  it.     Holding  the  extractor  in  his  right  hand,  with  tlie  handle 
of  the  instrument  near  the  chest  of  the  child,  he  should  pass  it  backward 
I     along  the  side  of  the  finger  until  the  tube  is  reached;  the  handle  of  tbr 
I     extractor  should  then  be  raised  to  a  horizontal  position,  and,  with  ibc 
aid  of  the  tip  of  the  Knger  which  is  controlling  the  epiglottis,  he  inwitt 
t     the  beak  of  the  instrument  into  the  opening  of  the  lube.     Haiing  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this,  he  presses  down  the  le^-er  at  the  upper  part  of 
I     the  extractor  with  his  thumb,  which  causes  the  two  parts  of  the  beak 
of  the  instrument  to  separate,  and  thus  the  tube  is  caught  and  held, 
I     very  much  as  a  glove  stretcher  holds  the  finger  of  a  glove.    The  opcntioii 
'     is  completed  by  lifting  the  extractor  with  the  tube  until  it  impinges  mi 
the   hard   palate,   then   depressing   the  handle   and   withdrawing  the 
.     instrument  and  tube  from  the  mouth.    If  the  tube  should  slip  ofT,  as  it 
I     often  does,  after  having  been  lifted  from  the  larjTix,  its  mnoyal  can 
easily  be  concluded  by  means  of  the  finger. 

It  is  important  to  properly  regidate  the  distance  of  si'paratioD  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  lieak  of  the  extractor.  This  may  be  done  by 
means  of  the  screw  in  the  handle.  If  the  jaws  of  tlic  inslrumt-nt  are 
allowed  to  open  too  widely  the  orifice  of  the  larynx  may  be  lacerated 
by  a  clumsy  operator.  The  extractor  should  be  held  in  the  hand  ligbdj', 
as  no  great  force  is  required  to  remove  the  tube.  Be  careful  not  to 
place  the  thumb  on  tlie  lever  until  the  beak  of  the  instrument  is  well 
within  the  opening  of  the  tube. 

If  the  operator  should  have  difficulty  in  grasping  the  tube,  it  b  better 
to  make  repeated  short  attempts,  allowing  the  child  to  rest  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  the  intervals,  than  to  make  a  single  prolonged  effort.  As 
extubation  is  more  difficult  than  intubation,  be^nners  often  become 
nonplussed  in  their  efforts  to  extract  the  tube.  In  such  a  dilemma, 
enucleation,  or  removal  by  pressure,  is  recommended.  Park'  says: 
"  It  is  possible  in  an  emergency,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  easily  expel 
the  tube  by  placing  the  child  face  downward  with  the  body  slightly 
elevated,  and  pressing  gently  against  the  trachea  along  its  anterior 
surface,  just  below  the  end  of  the  Intubation  tube."  One  of  the  writers 
tried  this  expedient  a  few  years  ago,  but  did  not  succeed.  It  was  feared 
that  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  accomplish  the  purpose  might 
injure  the  larynx. 

^\fter  the  tulte  has  lieen  removed  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed 
and  carefully  watched  for  a  while  to  see  that  the  respirations  continue 
easy.     In  family  practice  the  physician  should  not  leave  the  house  for 

>  Lootnii-TlioDipfOD,  Amailcaii  Bjilcm  of  Practical  Uedlciiic. 
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at  least  thirty  minutes.  If  there  is  any  diflBculty  in  breathing  he  should 
remain  until  he  feels  reasonably  sure  that  the  patient  is  going  to  get 
along  without  the  tube.  Reintubation  is  often  necessary.  When  dyspnoea 
returns  after  extubation  the  condition  of  the  patient  not  infrequently 
becomes  critical  so  quickly  that  if  prompt  aid  be  not  afforded  death 
from  suffocation  will  surely  result.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important 
that  the  physician  should  be  within  easy  call  for  some  hours.  Ha^^ng 
seen  not  a  few  children  perish  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  when  their 
lives  might  have  been  saved  by  prompt  ^id,  we  feel  that  the  importance 
of  the  advice  just  given  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  To  lose 
a  child  during  the  height  of  an  attack  of  membranous  croup  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  see  it  die  after  the  danger  has  apparently  passed,  and  when 
the  brightest  hopes  are  entertained  for  its  recovery,  is  much  worse. 
Such  a  result  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  sinking  of  a  ship  in 
the  harbor  after  it  has  weathered  the  storms  of  the  ocean. 

For  lessening  the  nervous  excitability  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  for 
its  relaxing  effect,  a  little  morphine  may  be  given  just  before  removing 
the  tiibe.  Park  says  that  at  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  "immediately 
after  the  extraction  of  the  tube,  the  child  is  given  -^-^  grain  of  morphine 
hypodermically,  and  an  ice-bag  is  applied  to  the  larynx.  It  is  sought 
in  this  way  to  lessen  the  irritation  and  swelling  of  the  larynx.  The 
child  is  still  kept  in  a  recumbent  position  for  one  or  two  days."  Perfect 
quietness  at  this  time  is  of  great  importance.  A  few  hours  of  quiet 
sleep  after  extubation  is  quite  desirable,  as  it  will  sometimes  tide  a 
patient  over  the  period  at  which  the  indications  for  reintubation  are 
most  likely  to  develop. 

Prolonged  Intubation. — Despite  the  free  use  of  antitoxin,  and  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  the  operation  of  intubation  and  extubation, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  tube  must  be  worn  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  five  or  six  days.  In  other  words,  when  the  tube  is  removed 
at  the  time  just  indicated,  the  dyspnoea  returns,  making  reintubation 
necessary;  and  this  sometimes  happens  over  and  over  again  in  the 
same  patient  through  a  long  series  of  intubations  and  extubations. 
We  know  of  nothing  connected  with  the  work  of  intubation  that  is 
more  perplexing  to  the  operator,  or  more  distressing  to  the  patient, 
than  this  unfortunate  occurrence.  Some  of  these  cases  require  months 
and  in  rare  instances  years  of  intubating  until  recovery  takes  place. 
Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  obstinate  cases  perish  from  one 
cause  or  another  before  the  diflBculty  is  overcome. 

Prolonged  intubation  is  not  always  du6  to  the  same  cause;  it  may 
result  from  one  of  several  causes,  such  as  persistence  of  the  false  mem- 
brane in  the  larynx,  oedema  of  the  tissues,  subglottic  laryngitis  with 
thickening  of  the  soft  parts,  ulcerations,  exuberant  granulations,  cica- 
tricial contractions,  destruction  of  the  cartilages  apd  collapse  of  the 
larynx,  atony  of  certain  muscles,  or  abductor  paralysis.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  often  diflBcult  to  differentiate  between  these  various 
pathological  conditions  of  the  larynx,  or  to  explain  satisfactorily  the 
exact  cause  of  the  diflBculty. 
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Some  writers  believe  that  the  conditions  renderinp  the  prolnn)^ 
use  of  the  tube  necessary  are  rare,  or  even  extremely  infpwincnt.  We 
have  met  with  verj'  many  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  oontinur 
the  use  of  the  tulw  longer  than  the  usual  perio<l  of  fi^^c  or  ait 
days  without  development  of  the  pathological  changes  which  ieail  lo 
chronic  stenosis.  Such  cases  are  able  to  get  along  witliout  tlie  tahr 
in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  or  three,  al  the  Inngm. 
Fra.  109  fJut  postdipbtberitic  stenosis  occurs,  aoconling  to 

our  experience,  in  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  intubation.  Dillon  Bron'n  is  rcpun«Nl 
as  saying  that  he  has  encountered  it  in  the  pn>- 
portion  of  alx)ut  once  in  In  or  J0(1  cast-*. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  pmloogcd  intubk- 
tion  but  little  consideration  need  l»e  giwD  to 
traumatism  resulting  from  the  introduction  or 
removal  of  the  tuK-.  Wliile  it  is  true  that  the 
unskilful  use  of  the  introducer  or  extractor,  or 
too  much  pulling  upon  the  epiglottis  during  lb* 
operation,  may  cause  abrasions  and  a-dema  of 
the  soft  parts,  and  thus  make  mnliihation  itece^ 
sary,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  principal  causi'  iif 
"retained  tubes"  is  not  due  to  such  an  injurj.bul 
to  traumatism  in  the  larynx  oceasioiieil  by  the  lubf 
itself.  It  is  important  that  the  tul»e  should  prop- 
erly fit  the  larj'nx;  it  certmnly  shouUl  not  be  loo 
lai^.  But  no  matter  how  well  it  fit*,  it  some- 
times causes  ulceration.  It  should,  llierefore,  l-r 
dispensed  with  as  soon  as  possible.  It,  however,  should  not  be  removed 
until  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  patient  can  get  along  without  it;  for 
removing  it  too  early  would  necessitate  its  reintroduction .  and  thus  the 
risk  of  traumatism  would  be  increased. 

When  the  tulie  is  required  longer  than  the  usual  length  of  time  on 
account  of  the  persistence  of  false  membrane  in  the  larynx,  the  con- 
dition, from  our  present  point  of  view,  is  not  serious,  for  as  soon  as 
the  membrane  disappears  the  tul>e  can  Ije  dispensed  with. 

We  believe  that  the  most  common  cause  for  retention  of  the  tul»e. 
at  least  primarily,  is  sub^ottic  laryngitis  with  axlema.  Later,  as  the 
tube  is  worn  longer,  and  has  been  removed  and  reintroduced  many 
times,  tissue  changes  of  a  destructive  character  sometimes  take  place 
in  the  larynx,  with  a  marked  tendency  to  terminate  in  chronic  stenosis. 
We  have  removed,  post-mortem,  larynges  which  showed  considerable 
loss  of  tissue  from  ulcerative  action.  These  ulcers  heal  by  granulation 
and  the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue,  and  hence  permanent  stenosis 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  liable  to  result  in  such  cases. 

Many  of  the  cases  with  subglottic  laryngitis  and  oe<lema  improve 
after  two  or  three  intubations,  and  recovery  follows  without  any  un- 
toward sjinptoms.  Other  cases  arc  more  tnuiblcsome,  especially  those 
which  develop  also  atony  of  the  nuiscles  or  abductor  paralysis.     With 
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this  complication  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  intubation  many  times, 
and  the  patient  is  fortunate  if  he  escapes  ulceration  of  the  larynx.  lie, 
however,  rarely  escapes  bronchopneumonia,  more  or  less  marked. 

When  there  is  marked  ulceration  of  any  part  of  the  larynx,  with 
little  or  no  cedema,  the  child  may  get  along  fairly  well  without  the  tube 
for  a  few  days,  but  as  cicatrization  takes  place  the  lumen  of  the  larynx 
becomes  gradually  diminished,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  dyspnoea. 
In  attempting  to  perform  intubation  in  such  a  case,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  introduce  the  tube.  We  have  been  confronted  with  this 
difficulty  more  than  once,  and  in  order  to  save  the  child's  life  have 
resorted  to  tracheotomy. 

In  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  larynx  we  believe  it  is  good  practice  to  use 
the  tube  intermittingly  until  the  ulcers  have  cicatrized.  If  there  is  difficulty 
in  introducing  the  tube  it  had  better  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  long  time 
— i.  e.,  from  one  to  two  weeks  at  least.  In  cicatricial  stenosis,  however, 
after  the  difficulty  is  overcome  of  introducing  a  tube,  though  small, 
but  of  sufficient  calibre  to  supply  the  lungs  with  air,  it  is  comparatively 
easy,  after  this  tube  has  been  worn  for  a  day  or  two,  to  introduce  a 
larger  one.  Having  thus  restored  the  normal  lumen  of  the  larynx,  it 
is  advisable  to  insert  the  tube  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  a  while, 
leaving  it  in  place  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Later,  as  the 
conditions  improve,  it  need  not  be  introduced  so  frequently.  But  the 
tube  should  not  be  dispensed  with  until  the  tendency  to  recontraction 
of  the  cicatricial  tissue  has  been  overcome. 

In  cases  of  prolonged  intubation  the  vulcanite  tube  should  by  all 
means  he  preferred.  The  calcareous  deposits  which  always  form  on 
metallic  tubes  make  them  very  objectionable.  They  cannot  be  worn 
long  without  causing  irritation  and  often  ulceration  of  the  larynx.  As 
these  deposits  do  not  form  on  hard-rubber  tubes,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  position  for  a  long  time  without  doing  harm.  One  of  our 
cases  of  four  years'  standing  has  worn  a  vulcanite  tube  continuously 
for  periods  of  three  months  each,  and  once  as  long  as  five  months 
without  removal,  with  no  unpleasant  consequence  except,  as  the  parents 
say,  an  offensive  breath.  The  tube  never  showed  any  calcareous 
deposits.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  the  tube  has  been  worn 
for  a  long  time  the  child  acquires  the  ability  to  swallow  with  little  or 
no  difficulty. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  of  prolonged 
intubation,  after  the  tube  has  been  removed  for  a  few  days,  it  is  impossible 
to  reintroduce  it,  and  that  tracheotomif  becomes  necessary.  Likewise, 
this  operation  may  be  deemed  expedient  when  the  tube  cannot  be 
retained  in  position.  We  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  tube  was  con- 
stantly coughed  up,  even  when  it  was  two  or  three  sizes  too  large.  In 
such  a  case  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  head  of  the  tube  enters  the 
postnasal  space  and  suffocation  threatens  if  the  tul^e  be  not  immedi- 
ately removed  or  pushed  down  into  the  larynx.  To  keep  it  in  place 
would  require  a  constant  attendant.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
better  to  perform  tracheotomy. 
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In  this  troublesome  class  of  rasfs  we  are,  however,  TelucUnt  to 
recommend  tracheotomy  except  as  a  dernier  ressort.  This  is  bn^ause 
of  the  difficulty  we  have  many  times  experienced  in  getting  rid  of  i 
retained  tracheal  cannula.  One  such  patient  is  at  the  date  of  writinf 
in  the  hospital,  having  worn  the  cannula  for  about  two  months. 

After  returning  to  their  homes,  three  of  our  patients  of  this  description 
were  taken  to  a  general  hospital  in  this  city  and  placed  under  th«  e%n 
of  a  surgeon.  An  operation  was  performed  with  the  view  of  overcominfi 
the  stenosis  due  to  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  lamu, 
but  in  each  instance  the  operation  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  tracbtsl 
cannula  had  to  be  continued.  Two  of  these  unfortunate  children  subse- 
quently contracted  pneumonia  and  died.  There  are  three  other  ex- 
patients  of  whom  we  have  knowledge  with  retained  tracheal  tulieR; 
in  one  the  retention,  at  the  time  of  writing,  has  extended  oixr  a  period 
of  six  months,  and  in  the  other  two  of  about  four  years  each. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  tracheal  cannula  in  this  claas  tsi 
cases  may  not  be  due  alone  to  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  larvnx  caused  by 
the  intubation  tube.  In  addition  to  this  a  later  obstruction  is  not 
infrequently  developed  as  the  direct  result  of  the  inSammation  caused 
by  the  long-retained  cannula.  This  occurs  at  the  upper  an^le  of  llie 
wound  and  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  stricture,  or  the  larjiix  may  be 
completely  occluded  by  cicatricial  tissue.  This  condition  is  even  of 
more  serious  import  than  the  former.  We  have  seen  two  such  cawe  b 
which  it  was  impossible  to  pass  a  probe  through  the  lumen  of  the  lar\iix, 
either  by  way  of  the  mouth  or  the  tracheal  wound ;  and  the  voice,  even  in 
the  faintest  whisper,  was  lost,  which  proved  that  no  air  passed  thiuuf^ 
the  larynx.  According  to  O'Hwyer.  a  stricture  of  this  description 
develops  in  a  large  proportion  of  young  subjects  when  the  operation 
is  high,  involving  the  cricoid  cartilage  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  He 
says:  "When  the  wound  is  still  higher,  that  is,  wholly  within  the  lar^Tix, 
complete  occlusion  with  adhesion  of  the  vocal  cords  is  very  liable  to 
occur,"  etc. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  stenosis  of  the  larynx,  we  believe  that 
long-continued  intubation  offers  the  l)est  results.  As  so(»n  as  the  tube 
is  once  introduced,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  the  chief  difficulty 
is  overcome.  After  this,  tubes  of  graduated  sizes  should  be  employed, 
one  after  the  other,  until  the  one  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child  is  reached. 
As  already  stated,  the  tube  may  have  to  l>e  worn  intennittingly  for  a 
very  long  time  before  the  cicatricial  tissue  loses  its  power  to  contract. 
The  physician  should  not  become  discouraged  too  soon,  but  persevere, 
as  it  may  sometimes  require  years  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

When  occlusion  of  the  larynx  is  complete,  or  nearly  so,  whether 
caused  by  the  intubation  tube  or  a  long-retained  tracheal  cannula,  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  introduce  a  croup  tube  of  the  smallest  size. 
Such  cases  are  difficult  of  management  by  the  general  practitioner 
and  had  better  be  referre<I  to  the  laryngologist.  We  believe,  however, 
that  instead  of  attempting  to  force  an  entrance  from  above  downward, 
it  is  better  to  etherize  the  patient  and  enlarge  the  tracheal  wound  at 
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its  upper  angle  so  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  sound  from  below. 
In  this  way  the  sound  is  less  liable  to  injure  the  parts  by  catching  in 
the  ventricles.  The  intubation  tul)e  should  then  be  introduced  and 
worn  continuously  for  one  or  two  weeks,  after  which  it  should  be 
employed  intermittingly  until  a  cure  is  effected.  This  procedure  was 
recommended  by  O'Dwyer  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  1894,  on  "Treatment  of  Chronic  Stenosis  of  the  Larynx 
by  Intubation."  In  this  paper  O'Dwyer  says:  "The  length  of  time 
that  intermittent  intubation  will  be  required  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
will  be  influenced  largely  by  the  amount  of  cicatricial  tissue  present, 
and  its  location.  If  confined  to  the  chink  a  more  speedy  result  may 
be  expected,  because  of  the  stretching  which  is  exerted  by  the  expansion 
of  the  glottis  with  every  breath.  After  the  normal  lumen  of  the  larynx 
has  been  restored,  or  at  least  ample  breathing  room  secured,  a  tube 
should  be  inserted  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
position  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  This  interval  can  be  gradu- 
ally increased  according  to  indications,  and  continued  until  the  tendency 
to  recontraction  has  been  permanently  overcome." 

After  the  introduction  of  the  intubation  tube  in  these  cases  of  chronic, 
stenosis  in  which  tracheotomy  has  been  performed,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  tracheal  wound  should  be  kept  open  for  some  time.  If  it  could  be 
kept  patulous — ^a  thing  difficult  to  accomplish  in  a  child — the  liability 
of  the  tube  being  coughed  out  would  be  greatly  lessened.  A  special 
tul)e  or  combination  of  tubes  that  would  meet  this  indication  seems 
to  be  an  important  desideratum.  At  any  rate,  O'Dwyer's  advice  should 
be  heeded.  It  is  as  follows:  "In  practising  intubation  for  the  removal 
of  a  tracheal  cannula,  the  wound  under  all  circumstances  must  be  kept 
open  until  sufficient  breathing  room  through  the  natural  passage  has 
been  secured  to  sustain  life,  in  case  the  tube  should  be  coughed  out. 
This  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish,  especially  in  children. 
The  hard-rubber  plug  devised  by  Drs.  Pitts  and  Brook,  and  used  in  a 
series  of  cases,  appears  to  be  most  practicable  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
provided  with  a  collar  similar  to  that  on  a  tracheal  cannula,  by  which 
it  can  be  held  in  position." 

Shurly,^  of  Detroit,  believes  that  the  cure  in  cases  of  prolonged  intu- 
bation may  be  hastened  by  smearing  the  tube  with  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  alum  and  vaselin.  Louis  Fischer,  of  New  York,  likewise 
recommends  10  per  cent,  alum  or  ichthyol-gelatin. 

>  A  paper  read  in  tbe  Section  on  Diseases  of  Children,  American  Medical  Association,  1903,  on 
*'  Prolonged  Intubation  Tubes,  with  a  Method  Leading  to  their  Extraction." 


TttE  antitoxin  methot!  of  treating  infectious  diseases  may  be  said 
to  have  liad  its  origin  in  the  scientific  investigations  of  Psstriir  in  ISSO. 
He  then  made  the  discovery  that  an  unusually  mild  attack  of  fovl 
cholera  may  he  produceii  in  chickens  by  inoculating;  them  with  an 
attenuated  or  non-nrulent  virus  of  that  disease.  Chickens  thus  inocu- 
lated, he  foimH,  were  thereliy  rendered  immime  to  this  affw-tion.  He 
also  applied  this  discovery  to  anthrax  in  sheep  with  sindlar  rrsulta. 
I-ater— in  1KS6— -Salmon  and  Smith  showed  the  great  pntcttcitl  value 
of  Pasteur's  discovery  hy  an  application  of  lliis  principle  to  the  protrr- 
tioii  of  swine  against  hog  cholera. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  rat  and  the  frog  were  peciiliarhr 
refractory  to  the  operations  of  the  anthrax  bacilli,  Behring  showeJ  hv 
experiment  that  the  blood  taken  from  these  animals  waa,  within  cct- 
tain  limits,  efficacious  against  the  production  of  anthrax  in  other 
animals. 

In  18SH)  Bchring  and  Kitasato  startled  the  medical  world  with  the 
announcement  that  if  an  animal  he  immunized  against  tefantis  "r 
diphtheria  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  that  animal,  when  injected  in 
sufficient  quantity,  is  capable  not  only  of  immunizing  other  animals 
against  an  attack,  but  also  of  effecting  a  cure  when  attacked.  These 
ol>servcrs  published  their  discovery  in  the  following  language:  "Our 
researches  on  diphtheria  (Behring)  and  on  tetanus  (Kitasato)  have  led 
us  to  the  ([ucstion  of  immunity  and  cure  of  these  two  diseases,  anil  wr 
have  succeeded  in  curing  infected  animals  and  in  immunizing  healthy 
animals,  so  that  they  have  l)econic  incapable  of  contracting  diphtheria 
or  telanns."' 

In  this  connection  it  is  due  Aronson  to  state  that,  with  equal  diligence 
in  this  (iehl  of  lulnir,  he  also  succeeded  soon  afterward  in  immunizing 
animals  against  diphtheria. 

.\fter  the  investigations  of  these  men,  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  the 
confirmatory  experiments  of  Fraenkel,  Wcrni<'ke,  Roux,  and  others, 
who  likewise  sntTceded  in  producing  in  animals  an  immunity  against 
diphtheria  by  inoculating  them  with  virulent  or  s<miewhat  attenuated 
cultures  or  with  diphtheria  toxin.  But,  as  already  shown,  Behring 
carried  these  researches  one  step  farther  by  demonstrating  that  the 
blood  of  imniiuie  animals  contained  a  sul>sfanee  which  antagonizes 
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the  diphtheria  toxin.  These  important  studies  constitute  the  foundation 
upon  which  has  been  based  the  modern  antitoxin  treatment  of  diph- 
theria. 

The  last  link  in  the  chain  of  these  interesting  investigations  having 
been  forged,  it  now  remained  to  apply  the  discoveries  that  had  been 
made  to  their  special  purpose  of  curing  diphtheria  in  human  beings. 
Here,  as  in  the  entire  field  of  this  research,  the  work  of  Behring  was 
most  productive.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  goal  of  his  investigations, 
and,  together  with  Kossel,  in  1893,  recorded  30  cases  of  diphtheria 
in  human  subjects  which  had  been  benefited  by  the  use  of  serum 
from  the  blood  of  animals  artificially  immunized. 

In  1894,  Ehrlich,  Kossel,  and  Wassermann  reported  223  cases  treated 
with  antiioxic  serum,  with  a  mortality  rate  of  23  per  cent. 

In  June,  1894,  Katz,  a  colaborer  of  Baginsky,  reported  to  the 
Berlin  Medical  Society  128  cases  of  diphtheria  which  had  been  treated 
with  serum  produced  from  one  of  Aronson's  horses.  This  number  was 
subsequently  increased  by  Baginsky  to  163  cases,  with  the  surprisingly 
low  death  rate  of  12.9  per  cent. 

While  the  announcements  of  the  foregoing  results  were  received 
with  intense  interest,  the  culminating  point  of  enthusiasm  was  reached 
at  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
held  at  Budapest  in  September,  1894,  when  Roux  presented  his  brilliant 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  serum  treatment  of  diphtheria  (Lennox 
Browne).  He  announced  that  he  had  confirmed,  by  experiments  in  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  all  the  important  statements  made  by  Behring  and 
others  who  labored  contemporaneously,  and  presented  the  records  of  a 
large  number  of  cases  in  wluch  the  serum  treatment  had  been  employed 
successfully  in  the  human  subject,  '*and,''  as  Lennox  Browne  so  aptly 
says,  "by  comparative  statistics,  enforced  the  attention  of  the  whole 
medical  world  to  a  consideration  of  its  claims." 

Theory  of  the  Action  of  Antitoxin. — There  seems  to  be  very  little 
known  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  antitoxin  in  the  treatment  of  diph- 
theria. It  exerts  no  bactericidal  effect  upon  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacilli, 
although  it  is  supposed  to  arrest  the  inflammatory  process  caused 
by  these  organisms.  It  is  also  believed  that  it  does  not  act  chemically 
or  otherwise  upon  the  toxin  circulating  in  the  blood,  but  rather  upon 
the  living  cells  of  the  body,  through  whose  agency  the  cure  is  effected. 
Park  says:  "After  the  cells  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  affected  by 
the  toxin,  the  protective  power  of  the  antitoxin  can  no  longer  be  exerted 
and  the  lesions  progress  in  spite  of  it." 

While  the  mode  of  action  of  the  antitoxic  serum  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily explained,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  capable  of  neutralizing 
the  effect  of  the  toxin  of  diphtheria  in  animals.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated thousands  of  times  in  the  laboratory  by  bacteriologists.  Park 
says:  "We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  since  the  toxin  in  human 
diphtheria  is,  so  far  as  we  can  determine,  exactly  the  same  toxin  as  that 
in  diphtheria  in  animals,  this  power  of  the  antitoxin  to  make  harmless 
the  toxin  will  manifest  itself  in  man  under  similar  conditions." 


Preparation  ol  Aotitozin.^ — As  alremly  pointed  nut,  to  remfcr  an 
animal  immune  to  the  diphtherial  poison  it  is  held  to  Ik  suffioirat  to 
gradually  accustom  that  animal  to  the  action  of  the  poison.  The 
serum  ot  an  animal  thus  treated  is  believed  to  possess  not  only  pn>ph\- 

[  laetic  but  also  curative  qualities.  The  gont  has  been  used  in  tnis  way 
for  the  production  of  antitoxin ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  n  uion-!  nbundant 
yield — as  well  as  for  some  other  reasons— the  horse  is  the  animal  now 

'    generally  preferred, 

1       Having  eliminated  the  jmssibility  of  the  existence  of  glanders  and 

[tuberculosis  by  the  proper  tests,  the  horse  is  brought  into  a  good  iXMv- 
dition  by  rest,  <iiligent  grooming,  and  careful  feeding,  prcparaturv  lo 
beginning  the  process  of  immunization.    Arrording  to  Park,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  employed  in  the  production  of  antitoxic  scrtim  by  the 
Health  Department  of  New  York  City: 
I        To  prepare  a  strong  diphtheria  toxin  a  viniWnt  cullurc  of  Ihc  Klebs- 
I    Loeliier  hacilliia,  grown  under  special  conditions,  is,  at  the  end  of  a 
[  week's  growth,  rendered  Sterile  by  the  addition  nf  10  per  cent,  of  a 
J  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.     In  twentv-four  hours  it  is  filtcrrd 
t  through  sterile  filter  paper  and  stored  in  l)Otlles  in  a  cool  place.      A 
number  of  horses  are  injected  with  an  amount  of  toxin  suf1icic-nt  iw 
kill  ten  thousand  guinea-pigs  of  250  grams  weight  each  (about  44  r.c. 
'   of  strong  toxin).     With  each  injection  of  toxin  10,000  units  of  antitoxin 
are  given.    After  from  three  to  five  days,  when  the  fever  has  subsided, 
I  A  second  injection  of  a  slightly  larger  dose  is  given.     Increasing  dotn 
»  of  toxin  are  then  given  at  inter\-als  of  five  to  ten  days,  until,  at  the  end 
k  of  two  months,  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  original  amount  is  given. 
The  horses  are  then  bled  and  the  blood  serum  tested  for  antitoxin. 
Those  animals  yielding  less  than  200  units  in  each  cubic  centimetre 
are  discanled. 

The  remaining  horses  are  then  further  treated  with  ascending  doses 
of  toxin.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  serum  should  contain  from 
300  to  800  units  of  antitoxin  to  each  cubic  centimetre.  The  best  horses 
will  furnish  high-grade  antitoxin  for  years.  A  three  months'  freedom 
from  toxin  injection  should  be  given  the  horses  each  year. 

The  blood  is  obtained  by  plunging  a  sharp-pointed  cannula  into  the 
jugular  vein.  It  is  received  in  Ehrlenmeyer  flasks  and  allowed  to  clot, 
the  senim  then  being  siphoned  off. 

Antitoxin  is  a  proteid  substance  of  unknown  chemical  compoMtion, 
It  is  destroye<i  by  heat  55°  C,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in 
the  same  manner  as  globulins. 

As  already  pointed  out,  antitoxin  possesses  the  property  of  neutral- 
izing, within  certain  limitations,  the  diphtheria  toxin  within  the  body. 
That  is  to  say,  when  a  given  amount  of  antitoxin  is  injected  into  on 
animal  with  or  just  before  a  certain  quantity  of  the  toxin,  it  abrogates 
the  poisonous  effect  of  the  latter. 

Behring  and  Ehrlich  applied  the  term  "antitoxin  unit"  to  an  amount 
of  antitoxin  capable  of  protecting  the  life  of  a  guinea-pig  n-eighing 
250  grams   from    one  hundred    fatal    doses  of  toxin.      Ehriich    later 
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pointed  out  the  variability  of  the  diphtheria  toxin,  and  therefore  the 
liabiUty  of  error  in  such  standardization.  Park,  who  experimented 
with  toxins  of  different  potencies,  ^ves  the  following  definition  of  an 
antitoxin  unit:  "The  amount  of  antitoxin  necessary  to  protect  the 
life  of  a  guinea-pig  from  one  hundred  fatal  doses  of  a  toxin  similar 
to  that  adopted  as  a  standard,  namely,  one  having  the  characteristics 
of  toxins  in  cultures  at  the  height  of  their  toxicity/'  He  says:  "This 
amount  of  poison  is  produced  by  the  growth  for  one  week  of  a  virulent 
bacillus  in  1  c.c.  of  bouillon." 

The  Senun. — ^The  serum  varies  considerably  in  color,  though  it 
should  be  clear  and  free  from  anything  that  looks  like  bacterial  growth. 
It  is  maintained  in  an  aseptic  state  by  putting  it  into  steriUzed  bottles, 
which  are  hermetically  sealed  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  quite 
common  to  use  some  preservative,  such  as  camphor,  carbolic  acid, 
trikresol,  and  the  like. 

The  serum  on  the  market  varies  greatly  in  antitoxin  units.  It  is 
believed  that  each  cubic  centimetre  should  contain  at  least  100  anti- 
toxin units,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  much  stronger.  Originally, 
Behring's  firm  put  up  three  strengths  in  vials  of  about  10  c.c.  each,  as 
follows : 

No.  1,  containing  600  units,  which  was  regarded  as  a  suitable  dose 
for  a  child  at  the  onset  of  an  ordinary  attack  of  diphtheria. 

No.  2,  containing  1000  units,  for  a  severe  attack  in  children. 

No.  3,  containing  1500  units,  for  adults,  or  a  very  severe  form  of 
the  disease  in  children. 

The  senim  prepared  in  this  country  is  put  up  in  vials  containing 
from  5  c.c.  to  10  c.c,  and  represents  a  strength  of  100  to  500  antitoxin 
units  to  each  cubic  centimetre.  The  number  of  units  in  each  vial 
should  appear  on  the  label. 

Dosage. — In  considering  the  dose  one  should  think  of  antitoxin 
units  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  serum;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  no  fixed  dose.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  dose  on  the  basis  of  age,  as  in  the  case  of  drugs. 
Perhaps  most  practitioners  inject  as  many  antitoxin  units  into  a  child 
as  into  an  adult.  This  does  not  seem  unreasonable  when  we  consider 
that  the  amount  of  toxin  absorbed,  and  which  we  seek  to  neutralize 
or  counteract,  is  in  all  probability  as  great  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter. 
It  is  also  not  improbable  that  the  younger  the  child  the  greater  the 
susceptibility  to  the  toxin  of  the  disease,  with  a  less  power  of  resistance, 
and  "consequently,"  as  Lennox  Browne  remarks,  "if,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  remedy  acts  by  cell  stimulation,  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  a  large  dose  of  the  serum;  or,  in  other  words,  since  the  young  cell 
elements  are  so  extremely  sensitive  to  the  diphtherial  poison,  they 
require  to  be  fortified  all  the  more  strongly  in  order  to  exercise  an 
effective  resistance."  We  may  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  writer 
just  quoted,  that  Roux,  in  his  first  announcement,  speaking  of  the 
serum  prepared  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  advised  that  20  c.c.  (repre- 
senting, probably,  2000  units)  l)e  given  to  every  patient — adult,  or  child 
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above  one  year^so  soon  as  seen,  ami  even  in  advance  of  tlic  badrrio- 
logieal  diagnosis,  stating  that  for  children  under  one  year  tlif  fiisl  door 
should  be  as  many  cubic  centimetres  as  the  ehild  is  months  o\f\.  In  vrrj 
severe  eases,  he  said,  the  dose  should  Iw  as  much  as  30  c.c,  or  ewn  ttum. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  by  the  most  competent  obstTvei*  lo 
regulate  the  dose  according  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  onaM 
of  the  disease  and  the  severity  of  the  attack.  As  we  have  just  shown, 
Behring  believed  that  a  dose  of  (>00  units  was  sufficient  for  a  child  it 
the  onset  of  an  ordinary  attack,  but  if  the  case  be  very  3e*"ere.  orfw 
advanced  when  first  seen,  the  dose  should  be  increased  to  1500  units. 

We  feel  that  what  Park'  has  said  on  the  subject  of  dosage  is  worth 
quoting.  He  writes:  "The  size  of  the  dose  should  l>e  measure<l  chiefh 
by  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  disorder;  also,  but  to  a  less  (ie^^rt*. 
by  the  size  of  the  patient  and  the  duration  of  tlie  illness.  For  rouiije 
children,  with  but  moderate  lesions  of  the  tonsils  or  palate,  a  nngtr 
dose  of  1000  to  1.500  units  will  sufKee.  For  older  children  and  aduht 
ItWO  to  2000  units  should  be  given.  In  children  who  are  already 
seriously  ill  or  who  already  show  the  toxic  effects,  or  in  whom  the 
larynx  is  involved,  a  dose  of  1500  to  ^iOOO  units    ...    is  necessarj", 

"If  the  symptoms  do  not  abate,  another  1000  to  2000  units  mav 
be  pven  on  the  following  day.  In  a  few  cases  still  a  thin)  injection  is 
required.  Exceptionally,  a  week  or  ten  ilays  after  Mlministering  X\w 
antitoxin,  a  slight  return  of  exudate  may  appear;  here  another  moderate 
injection  is  indicated.  Where  these  doses  have  not  benefited  it  b 
doubtful  if  larger  ones  will  succeed. 

"At  the  New  Vork  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases  for  seii'eni 
months  one-hiilf  of  the  severe  eases  received  on  admission  ;!IM_»(I  unit.<, 
and  again  on  the  following  day  3000  more.  If  no  improvement  followed, 
a  third  3000  units  were  given.  The  other  half  received  2000  units  on 
admission,  and  a  second  2000  in  eighteen  hours.  So  far  as  one  could 
judge,  those  ri-ceiving  the  lesser  amount  did  as  well  as  those  receirinp 
the  very  large  amounts.  On  the  other  hand,  no  additional  disagreeable 
effects  were  noticed  from  the  larger  quantities."' 

McColloni.'  of  the  .South  Department  Hospital,  Boston,  recommends 
that  antitoxin  be  atlministered  in  large  doses.  He  advises  that  40110 
units  be  given  at  once,  and  that  this  dose  be  repeate<l  at  intervals  of 
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twelve  hours,  presumably  until  improvement  takes  place.  He  says 
that  since  larger  doses  have  been  given  the  death  rate  among  his  cases 
of  diphtheria  has  been  materially  reduced,  the  reduction  being  especially 
noticeable  among  the  apparently  moribund  cases.  The  most  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  when  the  serum  treatment  was  begun  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  dose  employed  by  us  in  the  Municipal  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
has  varied  greatly.  In  our  early  experience  with  the  remedy  we  followed 
the  reconmiendations  of  Behring  as  to  dosage.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  were  led  to  believe  they  should 
be,  the  dose  was  increased.  For  a  few  years  we  gave  1000  to  2000  units 
at  a  dose,  which  was  repeated  in  severe  cases  at  intervals  of  twelve 
hours,  until  two,  three,  or  more  doses  were  given.  Later,  the  dose  was 
considerably  increased.  For  some  months  in  succession,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  each  patient  admitted  to  the  hospital  received  from  6000 
to  9000  units,  and  this  dose  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  many 
instances.  We  have  more  than  once  administered  to  a  child  20,000 
units  at  a  single  injection.  Very  many  of  our  patients  have  received 
as  much  as  20,000  units,  and  even  more,  in  divided  doses.  The  largest 
total  quantity  which  we  have  administered  was  47,000  units  to  an 
adult  female.  This  was  given,  of  course,  in  divided  doses.  We  are 
able  to  bear  testimony  with  others  to  the  fact  that  large  doses  of  anti- 
toxin do  not  appear  to  be  harmful.  Our  experience  is,  furthermore, 
in  accordance  with  Park's,  in  that  we  have  found  that  the  patients 
who  received  the  medium-sized  doses  did  as  well  as  those  receiving  the 
extraordinarily  large  doses. 

It  appears  preferable  that  the  first  dose  should  he  a  fairly  large 
one — at  least  from  2000  to  4000  units.  In  very  severe  cases  doses  of 
3000  units  each  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours  until 
6000  to  12,000  units  have  been  given.  It  is  doubtful  whether  larger 
doses  will  afford  any  additional  benefit. 

All  observers  agree  that  antitoxin  is  most  efficacious  when  administered 
promptly  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  diphtheria.  Some  believe 
that  it  is  useless  after  the  third  day  of  the  disease.  But  if  it  should 
happen  in  any  case  that  the  disease  is  not  recognized  until  a  later  stage, 
it  is  advisable  to  administer  the  remedy,  and  thus  give  the  patient  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

It  is  our  practice  to  administer  antitoxin  to  all  patients  who  are  sent 
to  the  hospital  with  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria.  This  is  a  rule  which 
is  carried  out  irrespective  of  the  stage  of  the  disease  or  the  result  of 
the  bacteriological  examination.  Immediately  after  admission  a  bath 
is  given,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  large  dose  of  antitoxin,  which  is 
repeated  in  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  in  the  severer  cases.  The  number 
of  repetitions  may  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  the  membrane  to 
separate  and  peel  off. 

The  Effect  of  Antitoxin  upon  the  Local  Process. — According  to  Roux 

and  most  other  writers  the  effect  of  antitoxin  upon  the  pseudomembrane 
of  diphtheria  is  very  prompt  and  positive.    Many  observers  have  found 
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that  the  membrane  ceased  to  spread  in  twenty-four  hours  atb 
dose  was  given,  comraenceil  to  separate  twenty-four  hours  lata 
entirely  disappeared  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  leavin^H 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  quite  normal.  It  has  lx.'cn  frequmtiy 
noted  that  the  false  membrane  early  undergoes  a  whilcning  procti*. 
with  fissuring  of  its  surface,  causing  it  to  resemble,  in  the  imagiDatioD 
of  some  writers,  "cliickeD  fat."  It  is  l>elieved  that  the  undeiiTin^ 
tissue  is  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  iik-erati\'e  action,  and  tlial  ihr 
membrane  may  often  be  detached  and  removed  with  but  little  or  no 
hemorrhage.  Recurrence  of  the  membrane  is  believed  to  be  less  fre<iufnt 
than  under  the  old  treatment. 

Antitoxin,  according  to  some  ohserveis,  also  exerts  a  fHrorablr 
influence  upon  the  constitutional  symptoms.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
clinical  reports  that  the  temperature  begins  to  fall  and  gc^neml  improve- 
ment takes  place  as  soon  as  the  serum  is  injected.  We  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  in  diphtheria  is  not  hif^, 
except  at  the  onset  of  the  disea.'^.  It  usually  falls  to  normal,  or  tmuly 
30,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  illness.  A  persistently  high  tempeN 
ature  would  indicate  the  presence  of  some  complication. 

Mode  of  Admiuisteritlg  Antitozil]. — Any  syringe  capable  of  being 
sterilized,  and  large  enough  to  hold  5  to  10  c.c.  may  be  used  to  injcrt 
(he  serum.  It  matters  but  little  where  it  is  injected.  Some  prefer  one 
place,  and  others  another.  We  usually  select  the  lower  ulxiominsl 
region,  for  the  reason  that  any  local  tenderness  following  the  injectioii 
is  not  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  clothing,  or  by  the  patient's  recum- 
bent position.  The  syringe  having  been  sterilized  by  means  of  boilisc 
water,  the  skin  at  the  site  seleeled  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with 
soap  and  water  and  then  washed  with  alcohol.  After  filling  the  sjTinge 
with  the  antitoxin  it  should  be  held  with  the  point  upward  and  the 
piston  pushed  in  slightly  so  as  to  exclude  the  bubbles  of  air.  The  skin 
is  then  pinched  up  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  the  needle 
introduced,  and  the  serum  injected  slowly.  After  withdrawing  the 
needle  a  pad  of  cotton-wool  may  be  placed  over  the  site  of  puncture, 
and  this  with  the  exuding  drop  of  serum  seals  the  wound  similar  to 
collodion.  The  material  is  readily  absorbed.  For  about  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  injection  has  been  given,  there  is  usually  a  localized 
redness,  with  slight  crdema,  and  moderate  pain  on  pressure.  Abscesses 
sometimes  occur;  but  they  are  rare  when  the  technique  is  faultless. 

Limitations  of  Antitoxin. — It  is  not  claimed  for  diphtheria  antito.vin 
that  it  exerts  any  neutralizing  influence  over  the  poison  elalxiraied 
by  the  bacteria  commonly  associated  with  the  Klebs-I.oeffler  bacilli. 
In  considering  the  symptomatology  of  diphtheria  we  calle<l  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  atlection  is  not  infrequently  a  complex  disease, 
and  that  dangerous  sjmptoms  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  toxins 
of  the  assiiciated  organisms.  It  is  evident  that  the  influence  of  anti- 
toxin in  such  cases  must  Iw  limited. 

Park  says:  "Anolher  limitation  is  suggested  by  the  results  of  experi- 
ments upon  iinimals.    It  is  known  that  after  the  infection  has  proceeded 
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to  a  moderate  degree  it  cannot  be  arrested  by  antitoxin.  Experience 
shows  that  in  human  beings  also  the  cells  no  longer  react  to  antitoxin 
after  a  certain  degree  of  poisoning  has  taken  place,  and  this  point  in 
some  cases  seems  to  occur  very  early.  I  doubt  if  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  in  these  the  actual  lesions  have  progressed  so  far  that  without 
any  further  poisoning  Ufe  has  become  impossible.  I  believe  it  may 
be  possible  that  even  after  the  administration  of  antitoxin  the  poison 
goes  on  producing  further  lesions,  the  cells  already  affected  by  the 
toxin  not  responding  to  the  antitoxin.  There  are  exceptional  cases 
in  which  even  when  the  antitoxin  is  given  early  it  apparently  fails  to 
fortify  the  cells  against  the  diphtheria  poison." 

The  Prophylactic  Power  of  Antitoxin. — It  has  been  shown  by  many 
observers  that  antitoxin  injected  subcutaneously  will  protect  an  indi- 
vidual against  an  attack  of  diphtheria.  Immunity  thus  conferred, 
however,  does  not  last  very  long — only  about  two  or  three  weeks. 
But  protection  may  be  continued  by  a  repetition  of  the  injection.  For 
immunizing  purposes  small  doses  have  been  found  to  be  sufficient 
(300  to  500  units,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  person). 

Jacobi  cites  Slawyk's  report*  as  showing  the  prophylactic  power  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin.  It  appears  that  in  Heubner's  division  of  the 
Charity  Hospital  of  Berlin  relapses  of  endemic  outbreaks  were  quite 
common  in  spite  of  careful  preventive  measures  until  immunization 
by  antitoxin  was  resorted  to.  The  dose  administered  was  200  units, 
repeated  every  three  weeks.  In  this  way  the  place  remained  free  from 
the  disease.  As  a  matter  of  experiment  immunization  was  discontinued 
for  one  month,  when  three  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred,  one  of  which 
terminated  fatally.  The  preventive  injections  were  then  renewed,  and 
during  the  following  two  and  a  half  months,  up  to  the  time  the  report 
was  published,  no  new  case  had  occurred. 

Similar  results  have  been  observed  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
Park  has  shown  that  the  work  done  along  this  line  by  the  New  York 
Health  Department  has  been  very  successful.  Many  children  of  families 
in  which  diphtheria  occurred  were  protected  against  the  disease  by 
immunizing  doses  of  antitoxin.  Most  of  these  instances  were  among 
the  tenement-house  population.  The  cases  detailed  number  altogether 
1043.  He  says:  "In  a  large  percentage  of  the  whole  number  diph- 
theria bacilli  were  present  in  the  throat  when  the  serum  was  admin- 
istered, and  all  had  been  exposed  to  diphtheria  under  conditions  more 
or  less  favorable  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  Among  those 
immunized  3  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred  between  one  and  thirty  days 
after  the  treatment — i,  6.,  1  on  the  twelfth,  1  on  the  seventeenth,  and 
1  on  the  nineteenth  day,  respectively.'*  He  also  says  that  by  the  use 
of  this  agent  it  has  been  possible  to  stamp  out  diphtheria  in  four  large 
institutions  for  the  care  of  children  in  which  it  was  prevailing  in  more 
or  less  epidemic  form. 

Park'  has  summarized  the  1043  cases  as  follows: 

1  Deutscbe  mediclniicbe  Wochenscbrlft,  189R,  No.  6. 

*  LoomiA-Tbompmn,  American  System  of  Practical  Medicine. 
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Zuppinger,'  in  reviewing  tlie  experience  of  others  in  various  countries 
on  the  preventive  senira  treatment  against  diphtheria,  presents  hii 
own.  He  says  that  out  of  1000  children  exposed  to  this  luatadj'  and 
treated  by  preventive  injections  of  antitoxin,  only   IS  developed  the 

disease  later.  Of  this  nuniber,  he  believes  that  11  had  already  cim- 
tra<^ted  diphtheria,  as  the  synipfoiiis  devdnped  at  unce.  This  leaip* 
only  7  cases  in  which  the  aiitituxiii  failed  to  pnitect. 

The  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Chicago  says  that  out  of  7051 
exposed  persons  who  received  each  an  immunizinfr  dose  of  antitoxin 
(500  units),  only  46  .subsequently  developed  diphtheria,  but  all  recovered. 

In  the  Municipal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  we  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  noting  the  immunizing  power  of  antitoxin.  Each  \-ear 
many  patients  are  sent  to  the  hospital  as  subjects  of  diphtheria  when 
the  disease  turns  out  to  be  something  else.  They  occupy  the  diphtheria 
wards,  and  consefpiently  are  freely  exposed  to  the  infection  of  thai 
disease.  As  these  patients  are  supposed  to  be  suffering  tmm  diphtheria 
the  resident  physician  injects  the  antitoxin  as  soon  as  (mssible  after 
admission.  The  dose  administered  may  be  from  ,1000  to  tiOtK)  units. 
We  have  no  recon!  of  any  such  patient  falling  ill  with  diphtheria  whilf 
in  the  hospital.  For  the  last  three  vears  we  are  able  to  report  IM 
observatinns  of  this  kind. 

Evidence  of  the  Curative  Power  of  Antitoxin. — \Vhile  it  is  behevml 
that  nil  fonns  of  diphtheria  are  liable  to  be  l^nefite<l  by  antitoxin, 
(he  gri'iilcst  benefit  is  to  be  expected  and  doubtless  does  result  among 

I  I'mvenUre  AntlEoiln  TreBlmeDL,  Wiener  kllnlMbe  WodienKbrlft,  Vlnuu. 
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the  uncomplicated  cases,  or  those  not  suflFering  from  a  mixed  infection. 
The  mortality  rates,  therefore,  will  be  found  to  vary,  accordingly  as 
the  complex  cases  are  included  or  excluded  in  the  compilation  of 
statistics. 

Since  the  advent  of  antitoxin,  diphtheria  statistics,  both  of  hospitals 
and  of  private  practice,  have  greatly  increased  and  are  constantly 
growing.  After  carefully  reviewing  this  large  amount  of  published 
data.  Biggs  and  Guerard  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:*  "It 
matters  not  from  what  point  of  view  the  subject  is  regarded  if  the 
evidence  now  at  hand  is  property  weighed,  but  one  conclusion  is  or 
can  be  reached — ^whether  we  consider  the  percentages  of  mortality 
from  diphtheria  and  croup  in  cities  as  a  whole,  or  in  hospitals,  or  in 
private  practice;  or  whether  we  take  the  absolute  mortality  for  all  the 
cities  of  Grermany  whose  population  is  over  15,000,  and  all  the  cities 
of  France  whose  population  is  over  20,000;  or  the  absolute  mortality 
for  New  York  City,  or  for  the  great  hospitals  in  France,  Gennany, 
and  Austria;  or  whether  we  consider  only  the  most  fatal  cases  of  diph- 
theria, the  laryngeal  and  operative  cases;  or  whether  we  study  the 
question  with  relation  to  the  day  of  the  disease  on  which  treatment 
is  commenced,  or  the  age  of  the  patient  treated;  it  matters  not  how 
the  subject  is  regarded  or  how  it  is  turned  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  previous  results,  the  conclusion  reached  is  always  the  same,  namely, 
there  has  been  an  average  reduction  of  mortality  from  the  use  of  anti- 
toxin in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent.,  and 
under  most  favorable  conditions  a  reduction  to  one-quarter,  or  even 
less,  of  the  previous  death  rate.  This  has  occurred  not  in  one  city  at 
one  particular  time,  but  in  many  cities,  in  different  countries,  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  always  in  conjunction  with  the  introduction 
of  antitoxin  serum  and  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  its  use." 

Among  the  earlier  effects  of  antitoxin  is  the  whitening  process  which 
the  false  membrane  undergoes.  Following  this,  the  membrane  begins 
to  separate,  and,  according  to  Roux  and  many  other  observers,  entirely 
disappears  in  four  or  five  days  after  the  injection  of  the  serum. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  day  of  the  disease  when  antitoxin 
was  administered  to  350  patients  in  the  Municipal  Hospital,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  day  on  which  the  throat  was  declared  free  of  mem- 
brane.   These  were  not  selected  cases,  but  taken  at  random. 

1  Quoted  by  Park,  Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Medicine. 
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It  may  be  seen  Id  the  above  table  that  the  earlier  in  ihe  disesar  the 
antitoxin  was  administered,  the  sooner  the  membrane  disappeared. 

Lennox  Browne,  however,  believes  that  antitoxin  is  not  a  very  im-   , 
portant  factor  in  hastening  the  separation  or  disappearance  of  the  man-  ■ 
brane.    He  shows  comparisons  between   92  cases  treated  with  wntiR 
and  67  withoat,  as  follows: 
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The  author  of  this  table  says:     "In  Series  A  this  fact  (the  day  od 
which  the  membrane  disappeared  from  the  throat)  was  noted  in  only 
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67  of  the  csLses,  and  in  92  in  Series  B.  Only  1  occurred  (in  Series  A) 
in  which  membrane  reappeared,  and  that  on  the  fourteenth  day  after 
admission;  whereas,  in  Series  B  there  were  5  cases  of  reappearance, 
13  cases  in  which  death  occurred  before  it  had  cleared  entirely,  and  in  1 
case  it  was  observed  as  late  as  the  thirty-ninth  day  after  admission, 
and  the  forty-first  day  of  the  disease." 

Antitoxin  in  Laryngeal  Diphtheria.— Many  observers  believe  that 
antitoxin  is  more  useful  in  laryngeal  diphtheria  than  in  any  other 
variety.  But,  as  faucial  or  nasal  diphtheria  is  more  frequently  followed 
by  toxaemia,  it  would  seem  that  the  serum  treatment  should  be  most 
efficacious  in  these  forms  of  the  disease.  There  is,  however,  no  lack 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  mortality  rate  of  membranous  croup  has 
been  greatly  lessened  since  the  advent  of  antitoxin. 

In  1893  von  Ranke  reported  1445  intubation  cases  of  laryngeal 
diphtheria  with  a  death  rate  of  62.5  per  cent.  Later,  with  antitoxin, 
he  treated  342  similar  cases  with  a  reduced  death  rate  of  28.9  per  cent. 

In  Baginsky's  service,  in  1895,  during  a  period  of  two  months  when 
the  serum  could  not  be  obtained,  there  were  116  cases  of  laryngo- 
stenosis,  with  a  death  rate  of  62.2  per  cent.;  while  with  the  serum 
treatment,  just  before  and  immediately  after  this  involuntary  pause, 
the  mortality  was  37.8  per  cent. 

Kronlein  (Zurich),  in  his  report  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress  of 
Grerman  Surgeons  (1898),  showed  that  previous  to  the  use  of  antitoxin 
about  one-half  of  all  the  croup  cases  observed  in  the  clinical  hospitals 
of  the  university  had  to  be  operated  upon,  but  from  the  use  of  this 
agent  the  proportion  has  fallen  to  23.1  per  cent.  While  the  average 
mortality  among  the  operated  (tracheotomy  or  intubation)  cases  was, 
formerly,  66.1  per  cent.,  it  has  been  reduced  to  35.6  per  cent. 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Pediatric  Society  on  the  "  Collective 
Investigation  of  the  Antitoxin  Treatment  of  Laryngeal  Diphtheria  in 
Private  Practice,  1896-97,"  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  "First, 
that  before  the  use  of  antitoxin  it  was  estimated  that  90  per  cent,  of 
laryngeal  diphtheria  cases  required  operation;  whereas  now,  with  the 
use  of  antitoxin,  39.21  per  cent,  require  it.  Second,  that  the  percentage 
figures  have  been  reversed;  formerly  27  per  cent,  approximately  repre- 
senting the  recoveries,  while  now,  under  antitoxin,  27  per  cent,  repre- 
sents the  mortality." 

Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  Jr.,*  presents  the  following  tabulation  of  cases 
of  laryngeal  diphtheria,  operative  and  non-operative,  treated  in  New 
York  City  with  antitoxin  by  various  physicians,  from  October  1,  1895, 
to  January  1,U903: 

1  New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  December  12, 1908. 


Goodall,  of  Ixjndon,  published  in  the  Britixh  Medical  Journal,  1899, 
vol.  i.  p.  197,  the  following  interesting  statistics: 
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III  the  \Villanl  Parker  Hospital,  New  York,  the  mortality  among 
the  intubation  eases  of  mt'inliranons  croup  continues  high  in  spite  of 
the  antitoxin  treatment.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Ixjuis  Fischer, 
one  of  the  attending,  physicians  to  the  hospital,  we  are  al>le  to  present 
the  results  for  the  years"  lfK)l-2-3,  as  follows: 


Dealb^.      MortHllIy  ptrr 
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In  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  the  mortaUty  rate  among 
intubation  eases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  also  continues  high,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

1894.  Without  antitoxin 100 

1895.  About  50  per  ct.  of  the  cases  received  antitoxin    122i 

1896.  With  antitoxin 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 


14 
•  4 


44 
44 
44 


tion  cases. 
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100 

75 

76.0 

1221 

67 

54.91 

166« 

94 
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97 

58.78 

202 

111 

54.95 

139 

66 
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110 

54 

49.09 

110 

55 

50.0 

1435 


850 


59.23 


The  average  rate  of  mortality  among  the  above  cases  since  anti- 
toxin has  been  employed  is  58.05  per  cent.  There  has  been  no  deduction 
in  either  series  in  the  case  of  patients  admitted  moribund  or  when 
believed  to  be  beyond  hope,  as  is  the  practice  in  some  other  hospitals. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCoUom,  of  the  South  Department  Hospital,  Boston, 
furnishes  the  following  table  showing  the  number  of  cases  of  laryngeal 
diphtheria  treated  by  intubation  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  proper, 
and  in  the  South  Department,  from  1888  to  1903,  inclusive: 
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79 

84.94 

1897    . 

.    146 

67 

45.88 

1891    . 

.      50 

42 

84.00 

1898    . 

.      71 

42 

59.15 

1892    . 

.      65 

56 

86.15 

1899    . 

.    192 

63 

32  81 

1893    .        . 

.    109 

90 

82.56 

1900    . 

.    259 

87 

33.59 

1894    . 

.      89 

74 

88.14 

1901    . 

.     184 

58 

81.52 

1902    . 

.    145 

49 

83.79 

1903    . 

.    189 

87 

26.61 

Totel 


634 


523 


82.49 


1478 


612 


41.40 


This  table  shows  that  the  former  death  rate  of  82.49  per  cent,  of 
laryngeal  diphtheria  treated  by  intubation  in  the  above-named  hospital 
has  been  reduced  to  41.40  per  cent,  since  the  employment  of  antitoxin. 

Results  in  Diphtheria  (including  Membranous  Croup). — AVe  have 

just  referred  to  the  results  of  antitoxin  in  laryngeal  diphtheria,  and  will 
now  speak  of  its  results  in  diphtheria  in  general. 

In  1897  Rauchfuss^  communicated  to  the  Twelfth  International 
Medical  Congress,  at  Moscow,  the  most  extensive  statistics  that 
have  yet  been  collected  on  the  subject  of  serum  therapy  in  diph- 
theria.    They  give  the  results  of  the  enquiry  throughout  the  Empire 

1  Of  thoee  which  received  antitoxin  the  death  rate  was  52.94  per  cent, 
s  Twenty-four  of  this  numher  did  not  receive  antitoxin. 
>  Quoted  by  Bayeux,  La  dlphtherie,  Paris,  1899. 
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of  Russia  mirJertaken  by  the  Pediatric  Sodety,  and  the  Sodetr  (rf 
Russian  Physicians  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  figures  include  44,631 
cases,  all  of  whicli  refer  to  positive  cases  of  diphtheria.  'I'bey  vtm 
secured   from    fifty-one   of  the  eighty-nine   govemnieiita  niid    tlislHrln 

of  Russia,  and  are  as  follows: 


letli  ireHBd  wlthom 

DIphtli 

eria  ImUd  alth 

antitoxin. 

BOioiln. 

\mn. 

CMSe. 

D*«th8. 

Percent. 

Cbh. 

Kalba         I^coi 

1S96    .        . 

,    m 

IIW 

«8,1 

1S.830 

Wt               U( 

1B96-1«37    . 

WM 

SK 

S3.fl 

S.B«I 

S7S                 lis 

TOlBl 

.     «ii07 

Kl» 

M.I 

«,Ml 

asa           iw 

We  notice  here  a  reiiuction  from  34.1  per  cent,  to  I4.fi  per  cent.  \n 
the  serum  treatment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  mortality  from  diphtheria 
in  the  Russian  hospitAls  before  and  since  the  lulvent  of  serum  Uicrapy. 
The  figures  are  basfd  upon  the  ofHcial  report  of  l>r.  S.  IppoUtow  on 
Serotherapy  in  Russia:' 

DlPUTIfESIA   TrBATKII   in   RuWtlAN    Ho»riTALlEi. 


11.1  in 


DmiIu.       UoitallOP  iwr  e 


The  alwjve  tabli-  shows  that  the  average  modality  l)efore  the  senim 
treatment  was  23.liS  per  cent. ;  since  the  serum  treatment,  17.22  per  cent. 

We  think  it  proper  to  state  what  Prof.  Kassuwilz,  of  Vienna,  has 
said  of  the  mortahty  from  diphtheria  in  St.  Petersburg,  In  a  second 
paper^  on  the  diphtheria  serum  (|uestiun,  he  reiterates  his  former  views, 
and  by  means  of  charts  and  statistics  endeavors  to  maintain  bis  position 
that  antitoxin  is  of  little  if  any  therapeutic  value.  He  presents  .statistics 
whicli  we  tabulate,  as  follows : 
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Preantitoxin  Period. 

Antitoxin  Period. 

/           "*  ^"^ 

Deaths  in  each 

r 

Deaths  in  each 

Years. 

Deaths. 

10,000  of 
population. 

Years. 

Deaths. 

10,000  of 
population. 

1891 

.     349 

8.6 

1895 

.      807 

8.5 

1892 

.      838 

3.5 

1896 

.    1188 

11.6 

1893 

.      878 

3.9 

1897 

.    1949 

20.6 

1894 

.    1027 

10.8 

189R 

.    1356 

12.0 

1899 

.    1096 

9.7 

1900 

.     1134 

10.0 

1901 

.    14»4 

12.7 

Ayerage  . 

.      522 

54 

Average  .       .    1272 

12.1 

Kassowitz  says:  "The  diphtheria  mortality  that  has  maintained 
itself  at  so  fearful  a  height,  as  in  fact  it  has  in  St.  Petersburg  during 
the  past  seven  years  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  serum  treat- 
ment, was  exceptional  even  before  the  days  of  the  serum  application." 

Kassowitz  reproduces  graphic  charts  from  an  article  published  by 
de  Maurans/  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  mortality  from  diphtheria 
in  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Stockholm  has  strikingly  risen 
during  the  serum  period.  The  rise  began  in  some  instances  a  year  or 
so  before  the  use  of  serum  and  in  others  after  its  use. 

This  writer  still  further  shows  that  the  curves  of  diphtheria  mortality 
were  not  influenced  by  the  introduction  of  serum  treatment  in  Budapest, 
Glasgow,  Zurich,  Lille,  Cologne,  Berne,  Christiana,  Berlin,  Lyons, 
Brussels,  I^ipzig,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Geneva,  Copenhagen,  Havre, 
Nantes,  Toulouse,  Turin,  Antwerp,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  Hamburg, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  London. 

As  tending  to  show  the  inutility  of  antitoxin,  Kassowitz  says  that  in 
1897,  according  to  the  (rennan  Imperial  Board  of  Health  Reports,  42.9 
per  cent,  of  those  who  died  of  diphtheria  were  given  serum  within  three 
days  of  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  22  per  cent,  within  two  days. 

The  value  of  the  antitoxin  treatment  is  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the 
reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums'  Board.  In  1894,  3042  patients 
of  all  ages  were  treated  without  serum,  in  the  hospitals  controlled  by 
the  Board,  with  902  deaths — a  death  rate  of  29.6  per  cent.  In  1895, 
the  first  year  of  the  senim  treatment,  3529. patients  were  thus  treated, 
with  a  death  rate  of  22.5  per  cent.  This  shows  a  fall  in  the  mortality 
of  7.1  per  cent.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums' 
Board  for  1901,  it  appears  that,  in  that  year,  0499  cases  of  diphtheria 
were  treated  with  antitoxin  in  the  Board's  hospitals,  with  817  deaths — 
a  death  rate  of  12.5  per  cent.  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  reduction 
in  the  mortality  from  29.6  per  cent,  in  1894,  without  antitoxin,  to 
12.5  per  cent,  in  1901,  with  antitoxin.  The  treatment  in  other  respects 
is  said  to  have  been  the  same. 

According  to  this  report,  the  laryngeal  cases  treated  in  the  Board's 
hospitals  in  1901  with  antitoxin  numbered  753,  of  which  number  159 
died,  jrielding  a  death  rate  of  only  21.1  per  cent. 

1  Semaine  mMicale,  1901,  p.  401. 
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GootJall.'  of  i^ndiin,  (ireseiits  the  following  fomjMlation  of  sUti»tirs 
from  reports  of  the  statistical  cormnittw  of  the  Mt^tropolitan  Asylumi' 
Board,  showinf;  liie  case  mortality  of  the  city  of  Lrindon,  before  tad 
since  the  advent  of  niititoxiii: 


IMbnuUtORlii. 

aoCBMOHMBIL 

lan  1  tns 
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Mo.t«IUyp«r™ntor«llni.iinw)au««       .       . 

v,t     ».» 
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11.3 

in*      n.4 

Mc.rtivmyper«t>l.ornoilllwloiUH.».linlll«>llol 
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ai.6      s«.i 
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SS.S 

Z1.I    1    »l 
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».l       «.s 

8«.S 

«.o 

»t        U.4 

(loodall  also  shows  the  case  mortality  of  diphtheria  IreateH  in  the 

hospitiils  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums'  Board,  as  follow-s: 


"lAWr  yau^  con  win  larpjr  auinber  (rf  adnlu." 

Table  I[. — Mortality  in  children  under  five  yean  of  •««. 


"  IneladlnK  {fttallflm  ^om  olher  dlnuea  eombliwd  wltb  or  followlnii  dlphllwrta." 

The  annual  reports  on  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums'  Bo»tH 
ri>r  ihf  year  ]i*fl3  show  that  the  Hoiirii  received  diirin^f  the  year  notilica- 
lion.'i  of  7."i82  cases  of  diphtheria;  of  these  '072  were  treated  in  the 
hospitals,  with  a  death  rate  of  only  !J,fi  |>er  cent.  The  average  death 
rates  in  the  Bnanl's  iiiispilais  in  ijuinijuennial  periiwls  since  the  year 
1.SS7  arc  as  follows: 


Aci'ordinf;  to  a  pamphlet  issued  liy  the  authorities  of  the  Institute 
for  Infectious  Diseases,  of  .Japan,  the  serum  treatment  of  diphtheria 
has  affected  the  statistics  of  this  disease  in  that  country  as  follows: 
Previous  to  the  sale  of  scrum  the  average  death  rate  of  <liphtheria 
patients  was  nO  per  cent.;  but  since  the  sale  l>egan  it  has  gradually 
decreased  to  3S  per  cent,  in  1S9G,  36  ]>er  cent,  in  1S97,  and  finallv  as 
low  as  2.S  per  cent,  in  1902.' 

Most  of  the  statistics  collected  in  this  country  are  equally  positive 
as  showing  the  value  of  antitoxin  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.    Thr 


been  Rreailj  i*<lupeil  »1 
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comparative  mortality  from  this  disease  in  Chicago,  before  and  after 
the  introduction  of  the  serum  treatment,  as  shown  in  the  Bulletin  of 
February  13,  1904,  of  the  Health  Department  of  that  city,  is  as  follows: 
During  the  preantitoxin  period  the  deaths  annually  per  10,000  of 
population  were  12.45  per  cent.,  while  since  the  serunj  has  been  used 
the  ratio  of  deaths  has  been  reduced  to  4.55  per  cent.  The  increase  of 
population  amounts  to  52  per  cent.;  the  decrease  of  diphtheria  deaths, 
63.4  per  cent.  Between  October  5,  1895  (date  of  first  case  treated) 
and  December  31,  1903,  the  Health  Department  treated  7435  cases  of 
bacterially  verified  diphtheria,  of  which  number  479  died,  yielding  a 
death  rate  of  6.44  per  cent.  It  is  stated  that  the  average  mortality 
without  antitoxin  still  remains  about  35  per  cent. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  H.  McCollom,  of  Boston,  for  the  following 
table,  showing  the  ratio  of  morbidity  and  of  the  mortality  of  diphtheria 
in  Boston,  per  10,000  of  population,  for  ten  years — 1894  to  1903  inclusive : 


Yean. 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  . 


Population.         Cases. 


486,880 
501.083 
616,305 
528.912 
£41,827 
555,057 
560.892 
578.679 
588,741 
600,929 


8019 
4059 
4489 
3398 
1661 
2836 
4977 
3319 
1940 
2091 


Ratio  of 
morbidity. 

61.01 
81.00 
86.94 
64.24 
30.65 
61.08 
88.73 
57.86 
34.72 
34.79 


Deaths. 

878 
654 
572 
466 
185 
304 
537 
353 
225 
211 


Ratio  of 
mortality. 

18.03 
11.78 

9.80 

7.77 

3.15 

4.99 

9.67 

6.15 

8.82 

3.51 


McCollom  says  the  South  Department  Hospital  of  Boston  was  opened 
for  patients  September,  1895,  and  antitoxin  has  been  given  to  every 
case  of  diphtheria  admitted.  In  1896  he  published  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  number  of  patients,  by  ages,  admitted  to  the  hospital 
from  September  1, 1895,  to  May,  1896,  together  with  the  mortality  rate  in 
each  age  period: 

Age. 

Under    1  year 

1  to     2  years 

2  ••     3     **  

3  "      5      " 

5    ••    10     •• 

10    "    20      •• 

20  years  and  upward  .... 


aa%}o. 

X^^ObLIO. 

.luvk  wm\j 

17 

3 

17.64 

74 

20 

27.02 

136 

87 

27.2 

329 

55 

16.71 

410 

39 

9.51 

1R9 

9 

4.76 

206 

7 

3.38 

1369 


170 


12.6 


In  presenting  these  statistics  McCollom  says  that  from  February, 
1891,  until  February,  1894,  there  were  1062  cases  of  diphtheria,  with 
493  deaths — a  death  rate  of  46.42  per  cent. 

The  cases  treated  in  the  South  Department  Hospital,  Boston,  since 
the  introduction  of  antitoxin  have  yielded  the  following  annual  mortality: 


niPHTIIEfilA 


III  an  iritfrestini;  paper  iletailin^  tlie  results  of  antitoxin  in  New  YoA 
f'ity  in  1002,  by  I>r.  J.  S.  BilHngs,  Jr.,'  the  following  diagram  mypesn: 
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This  liiagmiii  shows  in  a  very  striking  r 
tality  from  diphtheria  in  New  ^'ork  City 
introduction  of  the  serum  treatment. 

After  presenting  considerable  statistical  e\-idence,  Dillings  concludes 
his  paper  by  saying:  "There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  curative 
action  of  antitoxin  in  diphtheria.  Of  15,792  cases  injected  with  anti- 
toxin furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  Department  of  Health  or  by  it-'^ 
inspectors,  1S60  died,  a  case  fatality  of  11. S  per  cent.  If  the  cases 
moribund  when  injected  (722  in  number)  are  deducted  the  case  mortaUty 
is  further  reduced  to  7.o  per  cent." 
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The  statistics  of  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  however,  show  practi- 
cally no  reduction  now  over  the  preantitoxin  period.  We  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  one  of  the  attending  physicians  to  the  hospital, 
for  the  data  in  the  following  table: 

Oases  of  Diphtheria  Treated  ik  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital, 

New  York  City,  prom  1889  to  1903. 


Preantitoxin  Period. 

Yeac. 

Antitoxin  Period. 

Year. 

/ — 

Caaes. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  cent. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

MortaUty 
per  cent. 

1889    . 

391 

79 

20.20 

J895    .       . 

.      825 

190 

23.05 

1890    . 

.      811 

67 

21.54 

1896    . 

.      860 

205 

28.84 

1891    . 

303 

85 

28.05 

1897    . 

.      881 

214 

24.29 

1892    . 

311 

79 

25.40 

1898    . 

,      612 

109 

17.81 

1883    . 

.      357 

108 

80.25 

1899    . 

.      781 

192 

24.58 

1894    . 

732 

205 

28.01 

1900    . 

.      823 

238 

28.92 

1901    . 

.      919 

276 

29.92 

1902    . 

.    1112 

271 

24.37 

1903    . 

.    1281 

356 

27.79 

Total  . 

.    2405 

628 

^.9 

Total  . 

8094 

2050 

25.82 

The  following  table  relates  to  the  cases  of  diphtheria  treated  in  the 
Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  from  1890  to  1903,  inclusive: 


Year. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Preantitoxin  Period. 


Cases.    Deaths. 


12 

29 

183 

217 

465 


3 
1 

48 

62 

154 


Mortality 
per  cent. 

25.00 
3.44 

26.22 

28.57 

83.12 


Antitoxin  Period. 


Year. 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Cases.  Deaths. 


Total 


906 


268 


29.58 


ToUl 


7061 

869 

1295 

1229 

1373 

1299 

889 

601 

746 


.  9007 


190 
198 
300 
297 
275 
264 
174 
187 
170 

2000 


MorUlity 
per  cent. 
26.91 
22.2 
28.16 
24.16 
20.02 
20.31 
19.57 
22.79 
22,78 


22.2 


This  table  shows  a  mortality  reduction  in  favor  of  the  antitoxin 
period  of  7.38  per  cent. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  early  administration 
of  antitoxin  is  important  if  its  real  advantages  are  to  be  gained.  Dr. 
MacComhie's'  results  at  the  Brook  Hospital,  Ix)ndon,  show  this  in  a 
very  convincing  manner.  During  the  past  seven  years  (1897  to  1903 
inclusive)  the  total  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  treated  in  that  hospital 
with  antitoxin  has  been  4812  without  a  single  death  occurring  among 
those  injected  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease.  The  following  table  shows 
these  cases  arranged  according  to  the  day  of  disease  on  which  the 
serum  was  injected,  showing  the  mortality  per  cent,  each  year: 


'  Only  ahont  one-half  of  these  cases  received  antitoxin. 
>  Metropolitan  Aiyluma  Board's  Annual  Report  for  1903. 
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CuH   I1S7),  Bn>l  da;,  moctaUl;  nu     .        .        .0.0  0.0  On  0.0       0.0  a.D  U 

CasBalllM).  MctilKldA;.  marUiUty  vfiK        .        .      &!  i>,0  S.)  3.6  t.1  4(  4.1 

C«SES  (12SB),  thirt  day,  raorUlity  wu   .                .    ll.S  H.S  12.2  (1.7  II.S  10,4  IT4 

Ciue*   (963).  founb  das-,  monallly  w&s                 .    WO  IB.l  ai.O  H.9  17.*  1».«  ICW 

Cases  11250),  OrtbdHjr  anil  after,  mortalllymu     .    'a.t  'O-i  W.*  21.7  IK.it  1*«  tIJ 

The  BuUelin  issued  by  the  Health  Uepartment  of  Chirago,  Febniarj 
13,  1904,  contains  a  record  of  7435  cases  of  tliphtheria  nrrHiij^l  accont- 
ing  to  day  of  disease  on  which  antitoxin  was  administcrrd,  showing  the 
mortality  per  cent.    This  data  appears  in  the  follownng  tabic: 

Day  oraiBBBK  on  nhicb  aiiUloxln  wu  Injscteil-      Cues.  I>alhL        UorUllt;  r*r  CL 

Fiistdaj M«  3  03* 

Second  ilay laiJ  2»  1.« 

Ponrlh  da; 1X71  14*  lll.H 

Later  than  rnutth  day        .        .       .       .        S9S  JIG  3.1 

Talol USi  47>  ft.4t 

Among  these  74.35  cases  there  were  included  GOS  intubatt-t)  lanup:*] 
cases,  of  which  100  died— a  death  rate  of  only  16.44  per  cent. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Chic»pi 
that  there  were  7051  exposed  persons  who  were  immunized  with  500 
units  each;  of  these  4fi  were  subsequently  attacked,  but  all  recovcrwl.' 

Park^  presents  the  following  table  showing  the  mortality  of  diphtheria 
treated  with  antito.xin.  including  10,425  cases,  arranged  according  la 
day  of  disease  on  which  treatment  was  commenced: 

Dayordlneaaeon  nhlcb  (inllloilii  nuinjacfed.    dues.  Dealbi.      Morulll;  perct. 

Kirst  Bnd  spctind  dny i.Xil  SfiT  "  Z 

Dnr  uDJEDown     ......         ^i  H  is.o 

Total 10.4jrp  167^  16,0 

(CaMinioribiJiidordjJiiEn'ilbin  Iwcntr-fourboun Included  ) 

Billings'  presents  the  following  tabulation  of  cases  of  diphtheria  in 
which  antitoxin  was  administere<l  fl)  hv  Inspectors  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  from  March  I,  Ht02.  to  January  1, 1903,  and  O)  by  phy;"  " 

(not  inspectors),  fmm  Octolier  1,  1S!)5,  to  January  1,  ]!K)3: 
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(1)  Day  ofdiMaaeonivhich  antitoxin  was  injected.  Casei.  Deaths.       Mortality  per  ct. 

First  day : 

Total  cases 125  2                    1.66 

No  moribund  cases. 

Second  day : 

Total  cases 840  15                     4.41 

Five  moribund  cases  deducted    .       .  835  10                    2.98 

Third  day : 

ToUl  cases       ......  820  22                     6.87 

Six  moribund  cases  deducted  814  16                    5.09 

Fourth  day : 

Total  cases       .......  136  19                    13.97 

Nine  moribund  cases  deducted    .       .  127  10                    7.87 

Fifth  day : 

ToUl  cases 65  10                    15.38 

Four  moribund  cases  deducted    .       .  61            .6  9.83 

Later  than  flAh  day : 

Total  cases 71  11                    15.49 

Five  moribund  cases  deducted    .       .  66  6                    9.09 

Unknown : 

Total  cases 10  1                   10.0 

No  moribund  cases. 

Total  cases 1062  80                    7.53 

Twenty-nine  moribund  cases  deducted  1033  51                    4.98 

(2)  Day  of  disease  on  which  antitoxin  was  injected.  Cases.  Deaths.       Mortality  per  ct. 

First  day : 

Total  cases 995  62                      6.2 

Thirty-five  moribund  cases  deducted  .  9G0  27                    2.9 

Second  day : 

Total  eases 2526  179                      7.0 

Seventy-four  moribund  cases  deducted  2452  105                    2.6 

Third  day  : 

ToUl  cases 1335  150                    11.2 

Fifty  moribund  cases  deducted    .       .  1285  100                    7.8 

Fourth  day : 

ToUl  cases 485  107                     22.0 

Forty  moribund  cases  deducted  .  445  6T                   15.0 

Fifth  day  and  over : 

ToUl  cases 425  121                     26.0 

Sixty-two  moribund  cases  deducted   .  363  59                   16.0 

Unknown : 

Total  cases 440  54                    12.2 

Twenty-one  moribund  cases  deducted  419  33                    7.8 

ToUl  cases 6206  673                    10.84 

232  moribund  cases  deducted             .  5924  391                     6.6 

At  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  (New  York),  during  tlic  first  nine 
months  of  1895,  the  results  were  as  follows:* 


Day  upon  which  the  serum  treatment  was  begun.        Cases. 

First  day 108 

Second  day        ...  180 

Third  day 116 


Mortality  per  cent. 
10.09 
25.19 
34.19 


From  1895  to  19()3  inclusive,  7469  cases  of  diphtheria  were  injected 
with  antitoxin  in  the  Municipal  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  The  following 
table  shows  these  cases  arranged  according  to  day  of  disease  on  which 
the  antitoxin  was  administered,  showing  deaths  and  mortality  per  cent.: 


1  Winters,  Medical  Record,  June  20, 1896. 
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DiyoiaiMaae  on  which  tatUoilB  wag  tnjectccl,    Cmel  Deathm. 


Tblrd  dHy  .......    1761  41A  S.M 

Fourth  <tty 1109  tie  ILM 

Ulcr  tbtD  Ibuilb  daj   .  .    ISIA  09  nA 

Total 7<»  1S71  am 

From  lSfl4  to  1900  indusive,  there  were  1830  cases  of  diphtheria 
admitted  to  the  Muriicipa.1  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  which  did  not 
receive  antitoxin.  In  the  following  table  these  cases  are  amui|^ 
according  to  day  of  disease  on  which  admission  to  the  hospital  wTurml: 


Cuei  IiNtbi.       MoTMlltj  pnoi 


Dar  of  dlMBMi  on  nblcb  v«w 

Bdmtlled  Id  hanpltal. 

FInl  (taj   .        .        .        .  ,        .  IMS  a>  t0.7S 

Second  (Ibt       ......  411  M  ■*.<» 

Thlri  day  ...      .  .      .  878  si  Si.Ti 

Foanli  day       ...        .  .  tl&  14A  MM 

Laur  tbBD  fouTth  Oty   .  .  U5  177  SO.Tl 


In  taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  last  two  tables  the  showing  in 
favor  of  the  antitoxin  treatn:ient  is  not  very  marked.  It  should  br 
understood  that  in  neither  of  these  series  of  cases  was  any  effort  made 
to  eliminate  those  admitted  moribund,  or  believed  to  be  hopeless,  or 
even  th<tse  in  which  the  diphtheria  followed  in  the  wake  of  some  other 
affection,  like  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  The  history  in  each  case  as  to 
the  day  of  the  disease  on  admission  was  obtained  either  from  the  parents 
of  the  patient  or  from  the  patient  himself  when  old  enough.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  thi.s  informatiftn  was  often  inaccurate.  But  histories 
as  to  duration  of  illness  are,  of  necessity,  almost  always  obtained  in 
this  way. 

We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  results  obtained 
from  the  use  of  antitoxin  in  the  Municipal  Hospital.  We  had  fervently 
hoped  that  this  agent  would  effect  a  striking  reduction  in  the  mortalilr 
among  our  patients,  but  the  stati.'^tics  of  the  hospital  do  not  indicate 
any  great  saving  of  life.  The  reduction  in  the  death  rate  from  diph- 
theria in  the  hospilat  lias  at  the  most  been  a)>out  7  per  cent.  It  may 
be  that  many  of  our  patients  are  received  at  too  late  a  period  of  tlw 
disease  to  respond  to  the  serum  treatment.  It  may  also  be  possible 
that  in  our  early  experience  with  antitoxin  the  senim  may  not  have 
been  employed  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  although  the  amount  given 
was  that  generally  advocated  at  the  time.  Park's  remarks  on  dosage 
in  animiil.s  (extract  from  Pediatric  Section,  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  NovemWr  10.  1904;  published  in  Archi>-e»  of  Pediatries, 
Decemljer,  1904)  may  likewise  apply  to  the  human  subject.  Park 
states  that  a  given  amount  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  injected  into  an 
animal  immediately  after  a  fatal  amount  of  the  tnxin  will  save  the  life 
of  the  animal.  If  ii  delay  of  four  hours  occurs  l>efore  the  injection  of 
the  antitoxin,  then  ten  times  the  aninnnt  of  the  latter  Ls    necessary  in 
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order  to  protect  the  animal.  If  six  or  eight  hours'  delay  occurs,  one 
hundred  times  the  amount  of  antitoxin  becomes  necessary.  Park  adds 
that  the  longer  one  waits  before  giving  the  antitoxin  the  greater  is  the 
chance  for  the  toxin  to  combine  and  enter  into  some  definite  relation 
with  the  cells. 

The  Paralysis  Incidence. — It  is  not  claimed  that  the  paralysis  inci- 
dence  in  diphtheria  has  been  lessened  by  antitoxin.  On V  intrary. 
it  is  believed  by  many  that  this  sequela  is  more  frequently  seen  now 
than  formerly.  Baginsky  says  that  "paralysis  is  more  frequent  under 
antitoxin  than  before;  perhaps  because  more  children  remain  alive." 

In  1000  cases  of  diphtheria  carefully  observed  by  Lennox  Browne 
he  found  that  paralysis  was  more  common  than  in  previous  years  when 
antitoxin  was  not  employed. 

Groodall/  of  London,  has  shown  that  paralysis  became  more  frequent 
in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums'  Board  hospitals  after  the  introduction  of 
antitoxin.  He  presents  the  following  table  showing  the  percentage  inci- 
dence of  paralysis  in  the  Board's  hospitals  from  1893  to  1897,  inclusive: 


Non-antitoxin. 

Antitoxin. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896 

1897. 

.    12.1 

10.8 

16.0 

21.4 

15.1 

Northwestern  Hospital 

.    14.0 

11.1 

18.9 

14.1 

12.8 

Western  Hospital . 

.       .    18.1 

8.2 

17.7 

21.6 

11.0 

Southwestern  Hospital 

.    14.3 

18.3 

22.0 

20.6 

20.5 

Southeastern  Honpital . 

.    16.2 

202 

34.7 

42  3 

45.9 

Total. 

.    14.3 

13.2 

20.1 

21.3 

20.3 

Alleged  HI  Effects  of  Antitoxin. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  no 
immediate  ill  effects  are  noticeable.  An  abscess  at  the  site  of  the 
injection  may  occur,  but  this  is  preventable. 

Many  observers  believe  that  antitoxin  has  increased  the  incidence 
of  nephritis.  It  does  seem  that  albuminuria  is  more  frequently  seen 
now  then  formerly.  Referring  to  the  results  in  his  1000  cases  of  diph- 
theria, Lennox  Browne  says  his  figures  show  a  very  considerable  and 
undoubted  increase  in  the  proportion  of  cases  of  nephritis  under  serum 
treatment  as  compared  with  the  old.  Speaking  of  Baginsky's  experience 
to  the  contrary,  he  remarks:  " It  is  only  fair  to  quote  the  experience  of 
Professor  Baginsky.  .  .  .  On  a  comparison  of  993  cases  without 
serum  and  525  with  serum,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
injection  of  serum  does  not  increase  the  frequency  of  nephritis,  giving 
tables  in  support  of  his  contention.  This  observer  is  careful  to  give 
separate  and  widely  different  figures  for  clinical  nephritis,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  observed  post-^mortem,'' 

Hansemann,  Washboum,  Goodall,  and  I^ennox  Browne  have  noted 
the  liability  to  anuria  under  serum  treatment.  The  last-named  writer 
says  he  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  own  early  experience  in 
this  respect,  as  6  out  of  a  series  of  8  patients  died  with  anuria  as  the 
most  prominent  symptom. 

R.  W.  Marsden,'  of  I^ndon,  believes  that  the  early  use  of  antitoxin 

1  Britiih  Medical  Journal,  1899.  p.  197.  *  Ibid.,  1900,  vol.  U.  p.  658. 
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lessens  the  liability  to  albuminuria,  and  that  when  it  appears  lat*  b 
Hiphthena  it  may  be  due  to  antitoxiii.  He  says  that  "ihiiugh  it  mv 
have  an  irritant  effect  upon  the  kidneys,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  niif, 
and  in  any  case  its  action  is  only  temporary." 

Winters,'  of  New  York,  one  of  the  attending  physicians  to  the  AMUinl 
Parker  Hospital,  behcves  that  pneumonia  in  diphtheriM  has  Irkcoih 
more  frequent  since  the  employment  of  the  serum  treatnienl.  He  s»_n 
that  "the  pneumonia  of  the  antitoxin  cases  of  diphtheria  ditfemi  fnnD 
the  pneumonia  we  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  diphtheria;  that  it  «M 
a  totally  different  disease  from  that  seen  liefore  in  the  course  of  rijph- 
theria;  that  it  occurred  as  a  sequela  and  not  as  a  complication."  Ilf 
regards  it  as  septic  in  character- 
In  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  we  called  attention  lo  the  frequmrr 
of  bronchopneimionia  in  the  laryngeal  forra  of  diphtheria,  and  exprm^l 
the  belief  that  it  resulted  from  diphtheritic  involvement  of  thr  ivspirstorv 
tract.  It  is  true  that  bronchopneumonia  often  occurs  late  in  the  di»nue, 
and  even  at  times  during  convalescence  from  the  faucial  form  of  diph- 
theria, but  we  have  never  felt  that  it  was  due  to  the  serum  treatmem. 

Before  concluding  it  may  he  well  to  mention  the  fact  that  moff  thui 
one  death  has  been  reporterl  as  immediately  following  the  injeclion  oj 
the  serum.  This  accident  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  toe 
of  the  serum  for  immunizing  purposes.  While  no  very  satisfartarr 
explanation  has  been  given  for  the  occurrence  of  the.se  s)id<)eit  deslhi, 
it  is  not  I}elieved  that  they  were  caused  by  the  serum  per  w. 

The  only  ill  effect  which  we  are  able  to  attribute  to  antitoxin  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  is  a  peculiar  exanthem,  often  Etttendn)  witfi  iw 
nf  tcrnj)erature  and  mon-  or  less  joint  pains. 

Antitoxin  Eruptions.  FRuyrKNCY.— The  use  of  antitoxic  serum  in 
diphtheria  is  followed,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  by  a  train  of 
phenomena,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  development  of  a 
cutaneous  eniption.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  antitoxin  rashes 
develop  is  most  variable.  Hartung  has  collecterl  from  the  literature  a 
series  of  2661  injections,  of  which  204,  or  11.4  per  cent.,  developed 
rashes.    253  of  these  eruptions  are  accounted  for  in  the  following  table; 

Eruptions.  IiijfcllonK.  IVr  ciiii. 

Heubner  IBeriln  caws) M  2»i  js  i 

Heiibiier .    Ki  77  ■£*.:• 

Biginsky «  h2b  9.1 


Bok«l )  " 

'30 

Molard.  Paris SI 

Rlul.  Halle       .......      it 
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The  Imperial  Board  of  Health  of  Germany  reports  4358  cases  of 
diphtheria  injected  with  serum  from  January  to  July,  1895,  with  the 
production  of  354  rashes,  or  8.1  per  cent. 

Among  78  cases  of  diphtheria  treated  in  the  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diph- 
theria Hospital  of  New  York,  in  1901,  rashes  occurred  in  25.4  per  cent. 

The  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London 
collected  records  of  663  cases;  220  of  these,  or  33.1  per  cent.,  developed 
antitoxin  rashes. 

liCnnox  Browne^  noted  38  eruptions  in  100  cases.  Berg^  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  of  New  York  for  four  months : 

Cases.  Rflsh.  Per  cent. 

May 107  18  17 

June 108  23  23 

July 62  19  83 

August 65  22  38 

Total 337  82  24 

The  great  variability  in  the  frequency  A\ath  which  antitoxin  eruptions 
develop  may  be  best  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  Monti,  of  Vienna, 
observed  rashes  in  52  per  cent,  of  one  of  his  series  of  cases,  whereas 
Hager  did  not  observe  a  rash  in  a  single  instance  among  61  cases. 

In  our  own  experience  an  eruption  has  developed  in  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  injected. 

Date  of  Appearance  of  Eruption. — ^The  rash  may  appear  in  from 
one  day  to  one  month  after  the  injection  of  the  serum.  The  subjoined 
table  will  show  the  day  of  occurrence  of  120  antitoxin  eruptions  observed 
by  us  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  greatest  number  of  rashes  occurred  upon  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  days  after  the  administration  of  the  serum.  Indeed,  by  actual 
computation  over  49  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  appeared  on  these 
days. 

The  date  of  appearance  of  the  rash  depends  much  upon  the  particular 
serum  employed.  A  few  years  ago  we  used  a  serum  the  rashes  from 
which  quite  uniformly  appeared  about  the  end  of  fourteen  days. 

Days  upon  which  Antitoxin  Eruptions  Developed  in  120  or  Our  Cases. 

Rash  appeared  in  1  ca»e   on  the  8econd  day  after  the  serum  injection. 

"  ••     6  cases       *»       fourth 

,i  17     ..  ..  seventh               "              "                   •• 

<•               ,1  24     ♦'  "  eighth                 "              "                   " 

'•               •'  5     "  "  ninth                  "              "                    *• 

••               ••  7     *'  "  tenth                   "              "                   •• 

•I              ••  5     •<  M  eleventh             ••              "                   •• 

a  7     ..  ..  twelfth 

••  5     ••  ••  thirteenth 

••               ••  ft     ••  "  fourteenth 

••  1  case  ••  fifteenth             "              '•                   •• 

"  8  cases  "  sixteenth 

••              ••  3     '*  ••  seventeenth        ••              "                   '• 

"              "  1  ca«e  "  eighteenth 

..  1     ..  ..  twentieth            "              •'                   *• 

1  Diphtheria  and  its  Aswciates.  London,  1895.        >  New  York  Medical  Record,  1898.  pp.  865-878. 
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In  the  report  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  the  lar(;e8t  nmi 
of  rashes  appeared  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  day;  the  % 
are  as  follows: 

Day  of  Appeakance  of  Antitoxik  Eroptiokb. 
Plm  to  ilith  itj       .  n  omm. 

Seventh  Id  twelRb  day       ...  .    147      " 

TblrleeDth  lo  I'lgliUwiilli  day    .,...,,..      U      " 
Mnelwntli  lo  ihini^ni  d»r    .       .       .       .  .       t     •■ 

The  rashes  noted  by  tvennox  Browne  appeared  for  the  greater  part 
from  the  seventh  to  the  twelftli  day.  The  stfttement  is  madr  by  some 
writers  that  the  scarlatinoid  rashes  are  prone  to  occur  early,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  third  day.  We  have  seen  some  rashes  of  thii 
character  occur  quite  early. 

Character  of  the  Eruptio>(. — In  our  experience  the  vast  ma)orit]r  I 
of  the  rashes  have  been  of  an  urticarial  character,  either  nuide  up  df  I 
frank  wheals  or  consisting  of  an  urticarial  erythema.  Nest  in  ftequen^  | 
have  been  the  rashes  belonging  to  the  class  of  polymorphous  enrtbemft.l 

These  may  consist  of  irregular  marginated  and  non-elevated  pat  * 
of  re<lnea3,  or  may  show  h  distinct  tendency  to  annular  or  gyrate  coo-  1 
figuration.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  erjthema  made  up  of  st 
round,  red  patches  with  perfectly  pale  rentres. 

In  other  cases  the  erythema  may  be  of  the  scarlatinoid  tvpe  atid  l*ar 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  exanthem  of  scarlt't  fever.  These  appear 
to  have  occurred  much  more  frequently  in  New  York  City  tlian  in 
Philadelphia.  In  other  cases  the  rash  may  he  a  morhillifvrm  rrytkmtt, 
looking  not  unlike  the  eruption  of  measle.s. 

Vesicular  and  bullous  eruptions  are  quite  uncommon;  but  we  have 
observed  one  well- pronounced  case,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photographs.  We  have  also  observed  a  case  in  which  there  was 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  vesicles.  Purpuric  antitoxin  eruptions 
are  not  very  frequent,  for  of  many  hundreds  of  rashes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  we  have  seen  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  characterized  by  hemorrhage  into  the  skin. 

Antitoxin  eruptions  are  frequently  polymorphous,  exhibiting  wheals, 
patches  of  non-elevated  erjthema,  and  occasionally  papules  and  vesicles. 
Mixed  urticarial  and  erythematous  lesions  are  frequently  observed. 

Indeed,  all  of  the  lesions  which  may  occur  in  erythema  multiforme 
may  be  present  in  the  rashes  following  serum  injections.  Most  of  the 
rashes  are  accompanied  by  severe  itching;  this  is  particularly  complained 
of  by  adults,  who  are,  perhaps,  better  able  to  give  expression  to  their 
discomfort, 

(Edema  of  the  skin  is  commonly  noted  in  association  with  antitoxin 
rashes.  The  face  is  puffed,  particularly  about  the  eyelids,  and  not 
infrequently  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  feet  are  (Edematous. 

Among  the  220  rashes  recorded  by  the  Clinical  Society  of  Tx>ndon, 
161  were  erythematous,  -il  were  urticarial,  17  were  mixed,  and  5  were 
petechial;  2  of  the  5  petechial  cases  died.    Of  33  rashes  noted  by  Moizard. 
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14  were  urticarial,  9  scarlatinifomi  erythema,  9  polymorphous  erythema, 
and  1  purpura. 

Distribution. — ^The  distribution  of  the  eruption  is  extremely 
irregular.  It  may  occur  upon  any  portion  of  the  cutaneous  surface. 
It  is  noted  with  particular  frequency  about  the  arms,  legs,  and  buttocks, 
although  the  trunk  is  scarcely  less  commonly  attacked.  The  face  often 
escapes,  but  by  no  means  always. 

The  most  frequent  region  for  the  appearance  of  the  rash  is  the  site 
of  the  injection.  It  is  quite  common  for  an  erythematous  or  urticarial 
eruption  to  appear  about  the  cutaneous  puncture  and  the  surrounding 
skin  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection;  this  frequently  dis- 
appears only  to  return  some  days  later  as  the  herald  of  the  general 
eruption.  Among  the  220  antitoxin  rashes  recorded  by  the  Clinical 
Society  of  London,  46  were  first  seen  at  the  site  of  the  injection. 

The  eruption  may  consist  of  but  a  few  scattered  patches,  or  it  may 
be  so  profuse  as  to  involve  the  greater  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface. 

The  eruption  ordinarily  persists  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  although 
in  some  cases  it  may  last  three,  four,  or  five  days.  The  purpuric  rashes 
continue  much  longer.  Occasionally  the  rash  will  begin  to  fade  and 
almost  disappear,  and  then  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  reappear. 

Recurrent  Rashes. — ^The  eruption  following  the  use  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin  is  occasionally  subject  to  recurrence.  The  rash  may  disappear 
and  return  in  a  few  days  or  several  weeks  afterward.  Among  134 
rashes  observed  by  us  within  a  year  and  a  half,  there  were  14  recurrent 
rashes.  The  earliest  relapse  occurred  three  days  after  the  first  eruption 
and  the  latest  seventeen  days.  There  is  sometimes  more  than  one  re- 
currence. The  Clinical  Society  of  London  reports  11  recurrent  rashes 
among  220  eruptions  collected.  The  following  table  gives  the  day  of 
appearance  and  of  recurrence  of  the  cases  observed  by  us: 

Recubrent  Antitoxin  Eruptions. 

Primaiy  rash  appeared  in : 

case  7  days  after  serum  Injection,  and  again  3  days  later. 


1  case 

7  days  t 

7 

4 

7 

6 

10 

6 

8 

8 

8 

6 

10 

6 

6 

•  I 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
If 
II 
II 
II 

•  I 

•  « 


it 
II 
II 
II 

14 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
•  I 
II 


17 
4 

14 
4 

5 
7 
7 
7 
14 
4 
5 
6 


II 
II 
II 
I. 
II 
II 
I' 
II 
I. 
II 
•I 
II 


Total   14 


Oonstitational  Symptoms. — Antitoxin  rashes  are  commonly  accom- 
panied by  constitutional  disturbance  of  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
character.     In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  elevation  of  temperature 
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with  its  usual  concomitant  symptonis.   The  pyrexia  is  extremely  rsriablc; 
in  some  cases  there  may  be  hyperpyrexia. 

We  have  occasionally  observed  temperatures  in  rhiMreu  f>f  lO-l"  »M 
105°  F.  More  commonly  the  fever  does  not  rise  above  101°  or  102°  F. 
In  the  220  rashes  reported  by  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  tent 
accompanied  the  eruption  in  13({  of  them. 

The  fever  lasts  ordinarily  front  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hotin, 
although  it  may  persist  longer.  It  declines,  as  a  nile,  with  the  subsidence 
of  the  rash.  Headache  is  comniimly  ass(K'iated  with  tlie  fever  and  a 
variable  amount  of  prostration  is  present.  In  some  cases  the  pruslration 
is  tjitite  pronounced. 

Vomiting  occurs  occasionally  in  children,  and  now  and  then  therr  !■ 
diarrha-a.  Where  the  temperature  is  high  deliriiiui  is  snid  to  occur 
(.Seveatre  and  Martin).  We  have  not  obstrvcd  delirium  iit  any  nf 
our  cases. 

A  very  common  sj-mptom  accompanying  the  antitoxin  rnah  ia  paio 
in  the  joints;  adults  often  bitterly  complain  of  this  arthralgia.  .-Vrticular 
swelling  is  noted  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  wrists.  ellio*s, 
shoulders,  knees,  and  ankles  are  the  jfiints  mast  commonly  attackni. 
The  swelling  usually  suljsides  in  a  few  days. 

The  Clinical  Society  of  Ix>ndon  reports  arthropatliies  40  times  amoof* 
G63  coses  of  diphtheria;  in  35  of  these  cases  the  joint  symptoms  areani- 
panied  the  antito.\in  eruption. 

Causation  of  tlie  Senim  Phenomena. — The  phenomena  which  develop 
in  a  certain  projxirtiiin  of  cases  after  the  administration  of  antidi|^ 
theritic  serum  are  without  doubt  dependent  upon  somethinjt  wtiich  a  ^ 
contained  in  the  injected  Huid.  There  is  slning  reason  to  Ix-lieve  thai 
the  antitoxic  principle  itself  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  eruption 
and  other  manifestations  produced.  It  has  l>een  quite  conclusively 
proven  that  plain  horse  serum  when  injected  into  individuals  will 
produce  eruptions  of  the  character  descriljed  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  persons  as  the  diphtheria  antitoxic  semm. 

The  serum  of  non-immunized  horses  was  injecte*!  by  Bertin  into  a 
number  of  children  suffering  from  diphtheria  with  the  development  of 
rashes  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  them.  Four  children  suffering 
from  an  ordinary  sore  throat  were  injected  by  Sevestre  with  sertun  of 
nim-immunized  horses,  with  the  production  of  an  erythema  in  each  one. 

Johannseu,'  of  Christiania,  administered  hvpodermically  2  to  In c.r.  of 
pure  blood  serum  from  a  healthy  non-immunized  horse  to  23  [M-rsons  free 
of  diphtheria.  The  serum  given  to  lit  of  the  individuals  was  filtered; 
4  received  unfiltered  scrum.  A  more  or  less  generalized  ervthema 
developed  in  12  of  the  23  patients  in  from  one  to  eleven  days.  The 
filtered  serum  prtiduced  less  disturbance  than  the  unfiltered. 

It  has  long  l)een  known  that  the  injection  into  an  animal  of  an  alien 
or  heterogeneous  blood  serum— ('.c,  a  serum  derived  from  an  animal 
of  another  spwies — is  followed  by  toxic  s^Tnptoms. 

'  Johaiinieii,  Beniii,  Bnd  Sevojire.    Ciled  by  Berg.  lot.  clu 
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Rumno*  believes  that  the  toxic  eflFect  of  blood  serum  depends  upon 
the  action  of  special  toxalbumins.  Alexander  Schniid'  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  toxic  effect  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  soluble  fibrin  ferment 
of  one  blood  serum  upon  the  second  animal. 

If  Ehrlich's  side-chain  theory  stands  the  test  of  time  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  serum  iniected  contains  a  substance  which  acts  as 
an  intennediary  body. 

Berg,  after  using  antitoxic  serum  filtered  through  a  Chamberland 
filter,  and  comparing  the  results  with  unfiltered  serum,  concluded  that 
filtered  antitoxin  is  less  likely  to  give  rise  to  raphes.  Park,  of  New  York, 
is  not  convinced  that  this  is  actually  so. 

The  wide  variability  in  the  production  of  serum  rashes  is  doubtless 
due  to  two  factors:  1.  Individual  susceptibility  or  predisposition,  and, 
2,  peculiarities  in  the  blood  serum  of  certain  horses.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  serum  of  some  horses  gives  rise  to  a  larger  percentage 
of  antitoxin  rashes  than  that  of  others. 

Where  the  serum  of  an  animal  produces  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  eruptions,  that  animal  had  better  be  given  up  as  a  source  of 
antitoxin. 

DiagnoBlB  of  Serum  Rashes. — It  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  antitoxin  eruption  and  the  eruption  of  measles 
or  scarlet  fever,  more  particularly  the  latter.  Secondary  infection  with 
scarlet-fever  poison  during  the  course  of  diphtheria  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  When  a  scarlatiniform  rash  develops  in  a  patient  who  has 
been  given  antidiphtheritic  serum,  the  question  arises,  Is  the  rash  the 
result  of  the  serum,  or  is  it  an  expression  of  scarlet  fever? 

No  more  difficult  problem  in  differential  diagnosis  arises  than  in 
these  cases.  The  diagnosis  may  be  easy  when  the  scarlet-fever  symptoms 
are  complete  and  well  marked.  When  there  is  vomiting,  rapid  rise  of 
temperature,  an  aggravation  of  the  existing  angina,  a  characteristic 
tongue,  and  an  intense,  diffuse,  punctated  rash,  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena may  be  readily  divined.  But  when,  as  so  often  happens,  there 
is  moderate  pyrexia  (100°  or  101°  F.),  and  a  diffuse  rash  of  moderate 
intensity,  the  solution  of  the  diagnostic  problem  is  at  times  impossible. 
The  difficulties  are  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  diphtheria 
patients  suffer  from  an  angina  and  from  glandular  enlargement,  and 
the  antitoxic  serum  may  produce  fever,  a  scarlatinoid  rash,  vomiting, 
and  prostration. 

In  our  experience  at  the  Municipal  Hospital,  scarlatinoid  eruptions 
have  formed  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  serum  rashes.  We 
have  observed  from  time  to  time  a  large  number  of  scarlatinoid  rashes 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  fever  in  the  diphtheria  wards,  but  we 
have  regarded  such  cases  as  scarlet  fever  and  have  sent  them  to  the 
"mixed  ward"  where  cases  of  double  infection  with  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever  are  treated.  Although  these  wards  always  contain  some 
well-pronounced  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  the  patients  sent  from  the  diph- 

1  Quoted  by  Berg,  loc.  cit.  »  Ibid. 
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'  wards  with  the  scarlatinal  rashes  have  rarely  ronti 

This  experience  has  seemed  to  us  to  affunl  cotitirmatoiy, 

lit  not  conclusive,  evidence  that  the  iliagiiosi; 

me  city  of  New  York  scarlatiniform  rashes  aftrr  the  injedboo 

'toxic  serum  seem  to  have  been  more  common  than  in  PhiUtM- 

,  and  within  recent  montlis,  during  wtiich    time  there  hss  boa 

red,  at  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Hospital,  the  New  York  Boan)  of 

ealth  serum,  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  scarlatinoid  nuslies   from  )itt 

— .aoim  have  been  more  frequent. 

I  The  features  which  tend  to  indicate  that  the  rash  is  of  serum  orij^ 

"k1  not  the  exanthcm  of  scarlet  fever  are:  its  development  at  ^NUt 

I  r  time  after  the  injection,  the  moderate  grade  of  tlie  axvaa^ 

.ever,  the  presence  of  severe  itching,  the  abseiitr  of  a  rccumuJ 

J  olid  the  scarlatinal  tongue,  the  occurrence  of  joint  pains  of 

P  gs,  irregularity  in  the  development  or  distrihiition  of  the  rafili, 

I         .  uirvity  of  its  duration,  and  the  absence  of  consecutive  desquamation. 

ft  must  be  rememliered,  however,  that  all  of  these  phcnorntTLa  ha« 

but  a  relative  value  in  the  diagnosis  and  that  in  many  cases,  after  <!« 

ling  of  all  the  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  remains  olwciirr.     Othrr 

..vers  of  experience  have  recognized  similar  difiieulties  in 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

DISINFECrnON. 

Diflinfection  of  Rooms. — ^The  best  method  of  room  disinfection  known 
to  us  at  the  present  time  is  the  use  of  formaldehyde  gas  or  sulphur 
dioxide.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  gaseous  sub- 
stances accomplish  largely  a  surface  disinfection  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  penetrate  to  any  considerable  degree  such  articles  as  mattresses, 
upholstered  furniture,  etc. 

In  view  of  certain  disadvantages  of  sulphur  fumigation,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later,  formaldehyde  gas  is  recognized  at  the 
present  day  as  the  most  useful  and  suitable  gaseous  disinfectant. 

The  advantages  of  formaldehyde  afe  due  to  its  active  germicidal 
properties,  to  its  non-toxic  effects  upon  the  higher  forms  of  animal 
life,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  injuriously  affect  fabrics,  metals, 
etc.  It  appears  to  exert  no  detrimental  influence  whatever  upon  silks, 
woollens,  cotton,  linen,  tapestries,  carpets,  or  oil  paintings.  It  is  the 
only  efficient  disinfectant  that  can  be  employed  in  a  furnished  apart- 
ment without  any  destructive  influence  upon  the  contained  objects. 

The  germicidal  value  of  formaldehyde  is  doubtless  due  to  its  property 
of  combining  with  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  It  destroys  bacteria  by  uniting  with  the  albuminoids  which 
make  up  the  protoplasm  of  these  micro-organisms.  It  likewise  acts 
as  a  deodorant  by  combining  with  the  nitrogenous  products  of  decaying 
animal  matter  and  forming  new  chemical  compounds. 

Formaldehyde  in  concentrated  volume  rapidly  kills  the  ordinary 
bacteria;  if  the  amount  of  gas  be  sufficient  and  the  exposure  prolonged, 
most  all  of  the  disease-producing  spores  are  also  destroyed. 

Despite  its  strong  germicidal  action,  formaldehyde  is  not  poisonous 
to  the  higher  forms  of  life.  Roaches,  bed-bugs,  vermin,  and  such 
animals  as  rats,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits  are  not  killed  by  moderately 
long  exposures.  An  intense  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  is, 
however,  produced,  which  may  terminate  fatally. 

Mosquitoes  directly  exposed  to  a  concentrated  volume  of  the  gas 
will  succumb,  but  formaldehyde  is  inferior  to  sulphur  fumigation  for 
the  destruction  of  these  insects. 

Formaldehyde  is  sold  in  commerce  in  40  per  cent,  solution  under  the 
name  of  formalin.  In  cold  weather  a  deterioration  in  the  strength  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  precipitation  of  some  of  the  insoluble  allied 
products. 

Preparation  of  the  Room  for  Disinfection. — Inasmuch  as  the 
gas  is  readily  lost  by  leakage  it  is  necessary  to  seal  all  the  cracks  and 
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crevices  through  which  an  escape  might  take  place.  WnHows  should 
be  tightly  closed,  and  all  crevices  alwut  them  ami  arutind  th<-  >loon 
sealed  with  cotton-batting,  or,  better,  with  strips  of  giinimctl  pap*^- 
Keyholes  should  be  plugged  and  registers  and  (ln<'3  tightly  cIhwiI. 
An  open  fireplace  must  be  carefully' sealed.  .After  the  room  is  m»At 
as  air-tight  as  possible  the  various  infected  objt-cts  are  to  be  sprcMl 
out  so  that  their  surfaces  arc  fully  exposed  to  tiie  gas.  Wash-Unei 
■nay  lie  strung  across  the  room,  upon  which  should  l»e  suRfx-mled  IimU 
linen,  clothing,  towels,  etc.  Closets,  bureau-drawers,  and  all  siiiu'larfy 
enclosed  spaces  should  be  opened  so  as  to'  be  freely  permeated  by  thip 
disinfectant. 

The  amount  of  giis  to  be  eraploycil  and  the  diuation  of  the  exposim 
will  depend,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  method  used. 

Rooms  are  ordinarily  disinfected  by  formaldehyde  by  one  of  several 
methods.     The  gas  may  be  generated   from  its  watery  soUtlion  by 
dutillitig  it  in  a  retort.    Formalin  is  used  for  this  purpose;  it  is  advised 
that  1  per  cent,  of  glycerin  be  added  to  raise  the  IwiHng  |>oint 
lessen  the  polymerization  of  the  formaldehyde. 

Ten  ounces  of  formalin  should  be  used  for  every  1000  cnbic  feet  of  I 
air  space. 

The  room  should  be  kept  closed  for  at  least  six  hours  and  preferably 
longer. 

Another  method  which  is  much  employed  is  the  production  of  the' 
gas  from  a  formaldehyde  generator  i>r  lamp  by  the  dehydrogeiialion  of 
methyl  or  wood  alcohol,  mixed  with  water,  over  incandescent  plalini 
in  a  finely  dinded  stale  on  asbestos  disks. 

The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  this  melliod  lies  in  the  fact  that 
nascent  formaldehyde  is  liberated  and  that  the  gas  is  more  active  in 
this  state.  There  is  less  conversion  of  the  gas  to  ])arafonn  and  a  less 
persistent  clinging  of  the  odor  in  the  room. 

Spraj/Ing  is  a  very  convenient  method  of  disinfection,  but  must  l>e 
employed  with  thoroughness  in  order  to  be  efficient. 

The  plan  at  present  employed  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health 
is  to  spray  all  surfaces  of  the  room  to  be  disinfecte<l  with  a  mi.xture 
of  equal  parts  of  water  and  a  saturated  solution  of  formaldehyde  gas  in 
water  (formalin).  Three  pints  of  this  mixture  are  used  for  each  1000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  In  the  room.  From  special  laborator\*  investi- 
gations carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Health,  better  results  were  obtained 
from  the  employment  of  strong  solutions  of  formaldehyde  in  the  fonn 
of  a  fine  spray  than  from  any  other  method.  By  this  means  100  per 
cent,  of  the  test  objects  placed  in  the  room  were  kille<I. 

It  was  also  found  that  formaldehyde,  applied  in  this  manner  to 
bedding,  had  much  more  penetrating  power  than  when  applied  as  a 
fias-  _  _ 

"Of  900  beds,  including  mattresses,  covers,  and  pillows  of  different 
qualities,  that  were  thoroughly  spraye<l  on  all  surfaces  in  this  manner, 
all  were  completely  disinfected,  as  demonstrated  by  the  death  of  test 
objects  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  bedding.     This  result  has  Iwl 
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to  the  abandonment  in  most  cases  of  the  fonner  practice  of  removing 
bedding  from  the  sick-room  for  disinfection  by  steam."* 

The  formalin  (50  per  cent,  dilution)  is  rapidly  sprayed  over  the  walls, 
floors,  and  ceiling  under  pressure  of  compressed  air.  A  long  elbow  gas- 
pipe  is  used  to  reach  the  ceilings  and  upper  portions  of  the  walls. 

The  method  employed  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  is  as 
follows:  Sheets  are  strung  diagonally  across  the  room  upon  wash- 
lines.  Formalin  is  then  sprayed  upon  the  sheets  by  a  specially 
devised  sprinkler.  The  spraying  must  be  done  quickly  on  account  of 
the  irritating  properties  of  the  gas,  and  yet  care  must  be  used  to 
apply  the  formalin  in  small  drops  and  not  in  large  splashes,  so  as  to 
secure  the  maximum  surface  for  evaporation  and  the  freest  evolution 
of  the  gas. 

For  each  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  no  less  than  ten  ounces  of  formalin 
should  be  used.  It  is  advisable  for  the  disinfector  to  wear  rubber  gloves 
to  protect  the  hands  from  the  spray. 

The  room  is  kept  tightly  sealed  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it 
is  thoroughly  aired  and  sunned. 

In  the  use  of  any  of  the  formaldehyde  fumigation  methods  it  is 
highly  advantageous  to  use  spraying  as  a  supplementary  measure.  The 
formalin  in  half-strength  may  be  sprayed  upon  the  floors,  in  the  closets 
and  comers,  and  upon  bedding,  furniture,  etc. 

Another  method  of  formaldehyde  disinfection  is  by  heating  paraform, 
which  is  one  of  the  poljmeric  forms  of  formaldehyde.  This  is  a  white 
powder  which  may  be  compressed  into  tablets  or  pastils.  These  are 
heated  in  small  lamps  and  the  gas  driven  off.  Tris  method  is  useful 
in  the  disinfection  of  small,  tightly  sealed  places  of  less  than  1000  cubic 
feet,  such  as  closets. 

For  each  1000  cubic  feet  no  less  than  two  ounces  of  paraform  should 
be  used. 

Sulphur  Dioxide. — ^The  gas  evolved  by  burning  sulphur  is  an 
excellent  surface  disinfectant,  but  has  certain  serious  disadvantages. 
Its  injurious  influence  upon  cottons  and  linen  fabrics,  and  especially 
upon  the  coloring  matter  in  various  articles,  unfits  it  for  use  in  furnished 
apartments. 

Sulphur  dioxide  has  a  destructive  effect  not  only  upon  bacteria,  but 
also  upon  animal  life.  It  may,  therefore,  be  advantageously  employed 
whenever  it  is  desired  to  kill  rats,  roaches,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  vermin, 
etc.  It  may  also  be  used  in  unfurnished  apartments  when  formaldehyde 
is  not  available.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  cheap  and 
readily  procurable. 

For  a  room  of  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  five  pounds  of  sulphur 
should  be  burned.  A  considerable  amount  of  moisture  must  be  present 
to  convert  the  sulphur  dioxide  into  sulphurous  acid.  The  method 
usually  employed  is  as  follows: 

The  room  is  prepared  as  for  formaldehyde  fumigation.  The  sulphur, 
in  the  form  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  is  placed  in  an  iron  pot  or  pan  and 

1  From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  Philadelphia.  December  3, 19(M. 


in  a  tub  of  water.    Tht;  water  surrouiidinjc  the  pol  Ifswns 
of  fire  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  net.-vssary  moisture. 
T  may  be  ignited  by  means  of  hot  coals  or  l)y  lighting  alrohul 
s  hpi-ti  Doured  into  a  concavity  in  the  sulphur. 

lenta  a  number  of  sulphur  pots  had  Ix-ttcr  be  uaed. 
~si,iu_^  I         '1  life  the  fumij^ation  should  continue  fur  two  bouts; 
;  destruc     n  of  micro-orgiinisnis  requiws  an  exposure  of  from 
1  to  twei       four  hours. 

nfectioii  m  Various  Articles.  BKuitiNc— The  gaseous  di»- 
ants  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  disinfect  mattresses  that  aie  deeply 
iTted.  These  should  be  subjected  to  steam  under  pressure.  Mrwt 
cities  have  established  steam  disinfecting  plants  for  this  purpose, 
e  the  facilities  are  not  present  for  thorough  disinfection  of  maflressra 
he  like  these  articles  had  better  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

eads  and  other  wooden  and  metallic  furniture  may  be  wasbn] 
,  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  the  same  strength  of 
nualin. 

'"arrets  ANT)  Rugs. — Carpets  and  rugs  should  be  exposed  to  the 
;ous  disinfectants  and  in  addition  thoroughly  sprayed  with  a  5  per 
'    solution  of  formalin.     ^Vhere  the  carpt^t  or  rug  has  been  deeply 
d  by  infectious  discharges  it  is  best  to  ha\e  the  same  subjected  lo 
;  sieam  disinfection  after  the  fmnigation  of  the  room  is  performed. 
'      Books.— Unbound  books  should  be  subjected  lo  steam  disinfection. 
^  Bound  books  may  be  thoroughly  disinfected  in  a  specially  demised. 
L  small,  air-tight  formaldehyde  chamber  in  which  a  partial  vacuum  may 
the  produced.     In  hoiiseholds  where  no  special  apparatus  is  at  band 
a  few  drops  of    formalin  should    he  disiTwtly  sprinkled   upon  cvrry 
page  of  the  book.     The  volume  with  its  pages  open  should  then  be 
placed  in  an  air-tight  box,  chest,  or  drawer,  and  an  excess  of  formalin 
placed  therein.    The  exposure  should  continue  for  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  and  the  room  should  be  kept  warm. 

Lbttbbs  and  Money. — Letters  may  be  readily  disinfected  by 
clippitig  away  a  comer  of  the  envelope,  dropping  in  with  an  eye-pipette 
a  few  drops  of  formalin,  and  placing  the  same  with  an  excess  of  formalin 
in  a  light  box  for  six  hours  in  a  warm  room.  Dry  beat  or  steam  are 
surer  disinfectants,  but  often  are  not  available.  Paper  money  may  be 
sprayed  with  formalin  and  then  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as 
letters.  Metal  money  can  be  boiled,  or  cleansed  in  a  5  per  cent  carbolic 
acid  solution. 

Cadavers. — ^The  bodies  of  patients  who  have  succumbed  to  infectious 
diseases  should  be  thoroughly  enveloped  in  a  sheet  immersed  in  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a  1 :  1000  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  sheet  is  nicely  adjusted  to  the  body  and  held  together 
by  pins. 

The  best  disposition  of  such  cadavers  is  by  cremation.  Where  this 
cannot  be  carried  out,  the  body  should  be  surrounded  with  twice  its 
weight  of  freshly  burned  lime  in  a  tight  coffin  and  interred  at  least  six 
feet  beneath  the  soil. 
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Embalming  with  strong  solutions  of  formalin  or  arsenic  destroys  all 
but  the  surface  infection,  and  this  may  be  treated  with  solutions  of 
carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  formalin. 

Vehicles. — ^Ambulances,  carriages,  street  cars,  and  the  like,  are  best 
disinfected  by  running  them  into  a  tightly  closed  compartment  which 
may  be  quickly  filled  with  large  quantities  of  strong  formaldehyde  gas. 
In  a  specially  built  structure  of  this  kind  satisfactory  disinfection  may 
be  effected  in  an  hour.  Vehicles  which  can  be  tightly  closed  may  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  a  5  to  10  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin  and  the 
vapor  allowed  to  act  for  about^six  hours.* 

>  Id  iH«pariDg  the  aboye  article  the  writers  have  consulted  the  excellent  book  on  "  Disinfection 
and  Disinfiectants,"  by  Dr.  M.  J.  Roeenau,  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  and  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeoo  U.  8.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
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tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron 

in,  700 
turpentine  in,  704 
whiskey  in,  706 
ulcerations  from  pressure  of  intuba- 
tion tubes,  726 
urine  in,  632,  642 
in  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  mortal- 
ity in  intubation,  742 
resuDts    of     antitoxin, 
749,  751 
with  scarlet  fever,  644 
with  measles,  645 


Diphtheritic  paralysis,  646 
Disinfection,  761 

of  bedding,  764 

of  books,  764 

of  cadavers,  764 

of  carpets,  764 

of  letters,  764 

of  money,  764 

preparation  of  room  for,  761 

m  smallpox,  285 

by  spraying  with  formalin  solutions, 
762 

with  paraform  pastils,  763 

with  sulphur  dioxide,  763 

of  vehicfes,  765 
Dissenting  views  as  to  air  transmission  of 

smallpox  infection,  164 
Domestic  animals,  transmission  of  small- 
pox infection  by,  165 

EAR  complications  in  smallpox,  235 
Eaux  aux  Jambes,  138 
Eczema  following  vaccination,  79 
Effect  of  glycerin  on  bacteria,  101 
Egyptian  plague,  145 
Enanthem  of  measles,  489 

of  scarlet  fever,  373 

of  smiallpox,  180 
Equination,  140 
Equine  variola,  138 
Eniption  of  measles,  493 
Erui>tive  stage  of  smallpox,  173 
Erysipelas  complicating  smallpox,  230 

after  vaccination,  72 
Erythema  multiforme  complicating  vac- 
cinia, 70 

scarlatiniforme  in  smallpox,  196 

scarlatinoides,  419 
Etiology  of  chickenpox,  318 

of  diphtheria,  602 

of  measles,  478 

of  rubella,  549 

of  scarlet  fever,  344 

of  smallpox,  150 

of  typhus  fever,  568 
Exceptionally  mild  smallpox,  206 
Exfoliative  dermatitis  in  smallpox,  196 
Extubation  in  diphtheria,  723 
Eye  complications  of  variola,  231 

FALSE  vaccination,  42,  49 
Favorable   symptoms  in  smallpox, 
281 
Fever  in  measles,  489 
in  scarlet  fever,  366 
in  smallpox,  183 
First  vaccination  of  Jenner,  91 
Foetus,  smallpox  in,  221 
Formalm,  761 

Formaldehyde  disinfection,  761 
effects  of,  on  vermin,  761 
French  and  German  Army,  smallpox  sta- 
tistics, 121 
French  measles.    See  Rubella,  547 
Furunculosis  after  vaccination,  83 


Gennan  measles.     Ste  Hubellai,  547 

Germicidal  action  of  ^ycerin,   100 
value  of  gLyKrin  m  lymph,  98 
Glossitis  variolosa,   181 
Gloucester  smallpox  etatiatics,   118 
Glycerin,  effects  of,  on  bacteria,  101 

getmicidftt  action  of,  100 
Glyeerinated  lymph,  97 

advantages  of,  101 

duration  of  activity  of,  105 

preparation  of,  103 

value  of,  98 
Goatpox,  138 

Golden  rule  of  vaccination,  28,  31 
Grease,  138 
Guamieri's  bodies,  263 

in  vaccine  leaions,  85 


HEART  complications  in  smallpox,  2: 
Heifer  vaccination,  03 
Hemorrhagic  measles.  499 

scarlet  fever,  387 

smallpox,  202 

pathological  changes  in,  251 

typhus  fever,  585 

vaccinia,  S3 

varioloid,  206 
History  of  chickenpox,  316 

of  diphtheria,  598 

of  measles,  476 

of  rubella,  547 

of  scarlet  fever,  341 

of  smallpox,  144 

of  typhus  fever,  566 
Histology  of  skin  in  sniallpoN,  242 

of  vaccine  lesions,  83 
Hiinipox.  213 
Horscpox,  138 
Human  cquination,  140 


I      poison,  100 
'  Infection  of  smaUpox,  157 
I  carried  in  cannenl 

itted  in  the 


I  Infectivity,  period  of,  in  actu 
I  luitial  Btage  of  smallpox,  t 
I  Inoculation,  148 

declared  Ulecal,  115 
I  with  ovine  lymph,   13) 

j  practice  of,  in  England 

I  of  smallpox  in  Amerin 

and  smallpox  prevalen 
i  Inoculated  smallpox,  214 
I  Inoculability  of  measles,  4' 
I  of  scariatinal  virus,  35 

of  varicellous  fluid,  31! 
I  Insanity  after  smallpox,  23 
;  after  typhus  fever,  58- 

g  '  Insects,  tranamission  of  an 
'I      tion  by,  165 
I  Institution  epidemica  of  rrw 
I  Insusceptibility  to  smallpo; 

to  vaccination,  43 
Intrauterine  smallpox,  222 
I  Intubation  in  diphtheria,  7 
I  dangers  and  difficultiei 
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I  prolonged,  725 

I  treatment  and  feeding  ; 

I  Invasive  stage  of  measles,  ' 
I  Involution  of  eruption  in  sn 
Iritis  in  amaUpox,  235 
'  Irregularitv  in  measles  eni] 
I  in  scarlet  fe\-er,  388 

,  Itching  in  smallpox,  189 
,  Isolation  In  scarlet  fever,  4 
of   smaUpox   patients, 
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Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  discovery  of,  502 
Koplik's  sp>ots  in  measles,  491 

diagnostic  value  of,  523 
Kuhpocken,  17 


LA  PETITE  VEROLE,  145 
Lady   Montague   and    inoculation, 
148 
Lwyngeal  diphtheria,  633 
Leicester  small  p>ox  statistics,   118,   119, 

121 
Leprosy  after  vaccination,  79 
Leukocytosis  in  scarlet  fever,  437 
Local  treatment  of  smallpox,  306 
Loeffler's  solution  of  methylene  blue,  613 
Lone  humanized  virus,  97 
Lord  Macaulay  on  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox, 147 
Louis  XV.  attacks  of  smallpox,  152 
liUpus  x'ulgaris  after  vaccination,  78 
Lymphatic  glands  in  scarlet  fever,  378 
Lymph,  glvcerinated,  97 

advantages  of,  101 
natural  sources  of,  91 
preparation  of,  103 
Lyons    Commission    on    variolation    of 
cows,  88 


MACAULAY,  on  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox, 147 
Malignant  measles,  499 

scarlet  fever,  385 
Marseilles  smallpox  statistics,   118 
Martin's  lymph,  93 
Measles,  476 

in  adults,  482 

X  incidence,  481 
uminuria  in,  512 
anomalous  cases  of,  497 
aphthous  stomatitis  in,  505 
bacteriology  of,  521 
blood  changes  in,  520 
bronchopneumonia  in,  503 
bullous  eruptions  in,  508 
camp,  499 

cancrum  oris  in,  512 
capillary  bronchitis,  503 
changes  in  blood  in,  520 

in  the  livpr  in,  520 

in  lungs  in,  520 

in  lymphatic  glands  in,  520 

in  mucous  membranes  in,  519 

in  skin  in,  518 

in  spleen  in,  520 
character  of  epidemic  and  prognosis 

of,  532 
chorea  after,  508 
climate  and  prognosis  of,  533 
complications  of,  501 

alimentary  tract,  505 

ear,  510 

eye,  509 

glandular,  512 

heart,  511 


Measles,  complications  of,  kidney,  51 1 

laryngeal,  501 

lung,  502 

ner\'ou8,  506 

skin,  508 
confluent,  494 
contagious  period,  484 
deaf-mutism  and,  511 
desquamation,  497 
drug  eruptions,  differential  diagnosis 

of,  527 
diagnosis  of,  523 
diarrhcBa  in,  506 
disseminated  sclerosis  in,  507 
eczema  after,  509 
effect  of,  on  chronic  diseases,  519 

season  on,  483 
exanthem,  489 
endocarditis  in,  511 
epidemics  of,  482 

in  institutions,  531 
eruption  in,  493 

hemorrhagic,  499 

irregularity  of,  500 

presence  of  papules,  494 
of  vesicles,  494 
eruptive  period  of,  493 
erythema  nodosum  after,  509 
etiolo^  of,  478 
fever  m,  489 
gangrene  of  lungs  in,  505 

of  skin  in,  508 
sangrenous  stomatitis  in,  512 
hemorrhagic,  499 
herpes  facialis  in,  508 
history  of,  476 
incubation  period  of,  487 
influenza,   aifferential   diagnosis  of, 

525 
inoculability  of,  478 
insanity  after,  506 
isolation  of,  537 

utiUty  of,  538 
Koplik's  spots,  490 
lobar  pneumonia  in,  504 
malignant  form  of,  499 
membranous  laryngitis  in,  502 
meningitis  in,  508 
mental  disorders  in,  506 
mild  form  of,  497 

type  of,  498 
mode  of  contagion,  479 
morbilliform  erythemata,  differential 

diagnosis  of,  527 
noma  in,  512 
notification  of,  536 
paralysis  after,  507 
pathology  of,  518 
pericarditis  in,  511 
pigmentation  in,  496 
pleurisy,  504 

post-rubeolic  rashes  in,  501 
pre-emptive  rashes,  492 
pregnant  women,  517 
previous  health  of  patient  and  prog- 
nosis of,  532 
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^laxis  of,  535 

ruary  tuberculosis  after,  504 
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of  complications  in 
of  tODJunutivjtia  in. 
of  itduDK  in,  S42 
of  laryngitis  in,  54; 
of  nose-bleed  in,  54 
of  otitis  in,  545 


I  Nervous  eomplioitionA  of  n 
I         in  sraallpox,  237 
Noma  in  scarlet  fever,  423 


^  (ICdtMna  of  glottis  ii 

Orchitis  in  smallpox   237 
I  Otitis  medU  in  scarlet  r*^v< 

in  Bmallpox,  235 
I  Ovinalion,  137 
'  j  human.  13^ 


Paralysis  in  smallpox,  238 
I  Parapleicitt  in  suiallpox.  239 
Passy  l>-miih    02 
j  Patholoev  of  diielcRnpox,  334 
I         of  (fiphtberitt,  054 

of  measles,  £18 
,         of  scftriet  fe%'cr,  43G 
I  of  smallpox,  242 

of  tj^plms  fever,  573 


typhoid  form,  499 

typhus  fever,    differential    diagnosiE   Pathological     cluuigi'a 
'  smallpox,  251 

,   505  I  Pearson^s  l>-mph.  »! 

,  SftS  I  Pemphigus  after  vaccination,  W 

Period  of  incubatiou  of  chickeupox, ! 
of  diphtheria,  620 
of  meaolL-s,  4S7 
of  rubella,  .'i50 
of  scarlet  fever,  363 
of  smallpox,  166 
of  typhus  (ever,  575 
Petechial  fever.     Srt  T>-phus,  500. 
,  Phimosis  in  smallpox,  237 
Phlebitis  afn-r  siiiBllpi.i.  2:17 
PjguifjjtaliiJij  uJlL-r  ijii;jiil«,  495 

aft^r  smallpox,  190 
Plantar  lesions  in  smallpox,   187 
Pleurisy  in  smallpox,  236 
,  Pneumonia  in  smallpox,  236 
Pock  diseases  of  lower  animals,  135 
!  Pocken,  145 
'  Postrubeolic  rashes,  501 
Postvaccinal  lupus  vuliuris,  7S 
Poatvsholoua  rashes,  196 
Prague,  effect  of  introduction  of  varcii 


vulvitis  in,  513 

with  other  infections,  518 

without  catarrhal  symptoms,  497 

without  eruption,  498 
fever,  497 
Membranous  angina  in  scariet  fever,  396 

croup,  633 
Mild  measles,  497 

type  of  smallpox,  20B 
Miliarv  vesicIcH  iii  srnrlet  fever,  370 
Milk,  scarlet  fevur,  iiifeclion  in,  357 

Miscarriage  in  smallpox,  216 
Mitigated  smallpox,  209  ' 

Modified  smallpox,  209 
Monkey,  smallpox  in,  143 
Montague,  Lady,  and  inoculation,  148 
Montrwd  epidemic  of  smallpox,  159 
Morbid  anatomy  of  scarlet  fever,  439 
Morbilli    confluentes.  494,     See   measles, 
476 

hemorrhagic,  495 

Uevea,  494 

miliaris.  494 

papulosi,  494 

vesiculoai,  494 
Morphine  in  smallpox,  298 
Mortality  of  smallpox  in  the  prevaccina- 

tion  period,  275 
Mucous  luemhrane  eruption  in  smallpox, 

ISO 
Multiform  erythema  afttrr 
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Precocious  vaccinia,  41 

Pre-emptive  rashes  in  n 

Pregnancy,  influence  of,  in  scarlet  fcvpr 

359 
Pregnant  women,  smallpox  in,  215 
Prevention  of  pitting  in  smallpox,  30 
Prodromal  erythema  in  chickenpox,  ; 

rabies  in  smallpox,  171 

stage  of  smallpox,  1(17 
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Prognosis  of  chickenpox,  339 

of  diphtheria,  678 

of  measles,  529 

of  rubella,  564 

of  scarlet  fever,  457 

of  smallpox,  275 

of  typhus  fever,  589 
Prophylaxis  of  smallpox,  282 
Protozoa  in  scarlet  fever,  433 

in  variola  and  vaccinia,  262 
Pseiidodiphtheria,  652 

bacilli,  619 

conununicability  of,  653 

diagnosis  of,  675 

treatment  of,  657 
Pseudokeloidal  growths  after  smallpox, 

230 
Psoriasis  after  vaccination,  82 
Puerperal  scarlet  fever,  359 
Puerperium,  influence  of,  in  scarlet  fever, 

359 
Purpura  hemorrhagica  in  scarlet    fever. 
420 

variolosa,  203 
Pustular  hemorrhage  variola,  205 
PyaBmia  aft€r  vaccmation,  64 

in  smallpox,  241 


QUARANTINE  in  scarlet  fever,  461 
in  smallpox,  283 

Quinine  eruptions  and  measles,  diagnosis 
of,  528 

RACE,  influence  of,  on   scarlet  fever, 
353 
Raspberry  tongue  in  scarlet  fever,  374 
Recurrent  eruptions  in  scarlet  fever,  393 

smallpox,  151 
Red  light  treatment  of  smallpox,  304 
Relapse  in  rubella,  562 
Relation  of  horsepox  to  cowpox.  139 
Relationshij)  of  cowpox  to  smallpox,  87 

of  vaccinia  to  smallpox,  87 
Respiratory  complications  in  smallpox, 

236 
Retained  intubation  tubes,  726 
Retroequination,  142 
Retrogression  of  eruption  in   smallpox, 

185 
Retrovaccination,  51 
Revaccination,  45 

statistics  of,  120 
Rhazes'  description  of  smallp>ox,  145,  146 
Roseola  vaccinosa,  37,  68,  171 
Rdtheln.     See  Rubella,  547 
Royalty,  smallpox  deaths  among,  149 
RuMla,  547 

age,  incidence  of,  550 

amuminuria  in,  561 

coincident  with  other  diseases,  562 

complications  and  sequela;  of,  561 

cough  in,  558 

definition  of,  547 

desquamation  in,  556 


Rubella,  diagnosis  of,  562 

duration  of  isolation  in,  565 
of  rash,  555 

eruptions  of,  anomalous,  555 
character  of,  554 

etiolo^  of,  549 

fever  m,  557 

history  of,  557 

hoarseness  in,  558 

influenza,  differential   diagnosis  of, 
564 

itching  in,  559 

lymphatic  glands,  559 

measles,  differential  diagnosis  of,  562 

nausea  and  vomiting  in,  559 

period  of  eruption  in,  552 
of  incubation  in,  550 
of  invasion  in,  551 

prognosis  of,  564 

pulse  and  respiration  in,  559 

relapses  in,  562 

second  attacks  of,  562 

scarlatiniform  variety  of  rash,  556 

scarlet  fever,  differential  diagnosis  of, 
564 

sneezing  in,  557 

sore  throat  in,  558 

symptomatology  of,  550 

synonyms  of,  547 

treatment  of,  565 

tongue  in,  558 
Rubeola.     See  Measles,  476 


SACCO'S  Ivmph,  92 
Sanitation  and  vaccination  in  Glas- 
gow, 116 
Scaling  in  scarlet  fever,  374 
Scarlatina.    See  Scarlet  fever,  321 
anginosa,  382 
faucium,  390 
hemorrhagica,  387 
maligna,  385 
miliaris,  370 
papulosa,  370 
pemphigoidea,  371 
simplex,  365 
sine  angina,  392 
eruptione,  390 
exanthemate,  390 
febre,  388 
with  desquamation,  392 
vesicularis,  370 
Scarlatinal  infection,  mode  of  reception, 
355 
rheumatism,  419 
virus,  inoculability  of,  354 
Scarlatiniform  erythema,  449 
I  in  smallpox,  196 

[  Scarlet  fever,  341 

abscesses  in,  425 
'  of  brain  in,  403 

in  adults,  347 
afebrile  cases  of,  368 
age  influencing  prognosis,  458 
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rashes ,  451 
bucU'riology  ot,  430 
blebs  in,  424 
I)I(hkI  id,  436 
liruDchial  catan-h  in,  381 
eoK  of  patitntB  io,  4S5 
rhsugea  in  botie-iuarro'w,  4' 

in  gajtlrointeitliiiiil    t.rnc 
442 

in  heart,  443 

in  liv-er,  '442 

in  liuign,  44S 

in  h-nipiuitic  s\i 

in  Am.  439 

in  spleen.  441 

in  tongue,  440 
nhamt  afler,  430 
rhoroiditis  in,  40S 
cirfunioral  puUor  in, 

plicfttwf  !))■  aiphtlicna,  397 
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t  fever.  emJocanlHb  In.  40a,  4H 
pnttMitU  in,  42A 
etiology  of,  341 
fmrUl  palay  in,  403 
fnmilv  predu^NKitiou  to,  3(9 
fi-vw'lij,  36fi 
TuninrlM  in,  42S 
in,  423 
if  neck  in,  385 
gau^noua  outpuit  In,  3Wi 
lientLplegjn  in,  428 
hejuorrhaglr,  387 
liemorrhap'     fniin     •■nviiun    of 

bloodvi«pls,  40B 
hi^rpes  ill.  iZi 
liistory  ot,  341 
hot  puck  in,  472 
hydrotherapy  In.  4ft7 
hvgiene  of  Ktfk  nciaxtm<!nl>  in, 

463 
hj'peipyrrxiu  in.  3tiA 
hyi>odOTnod_v"i«  in,  474 
"-'- " '-*  mucppttbiliiy  lo, 


lonipliwlions  of,   nffuiaing  oli- 

nientftry  ranal.  425 
boiim.  426 

infodion  in  milk,  357 

iidlueiKv  uf  pn>fpuin('y  and  purF- 

nf rvmiB  syrtwn,  428 

p«rtum,  35tt 

the  rpspirotorv  orpins, 

of  rsw.asa 

427 

{>ar,  300 

ot,  4.M 

eye,  404 

insanity  alter,  420 

heart,  406 

iiver,  428 

isoUlion  of,  «a0 

iwmiratory  organs.  427 
?ldn,'4^°    ' 

itching  in,  373 

invo]\-ement  uf  anlnim  of  Bie^ 
mon  in.  144 

riiiiliigiousmess  o!  iksqnaniiitiiig 

iiuindi.1-  in,  4211 

cpilliFiium,  .'357 

krrnlilisin.  1(H 

of  NPnIfs.  4tl2 

kidncv  chanRCs  in,  +45 

l;ir>-ngilis  in,  .180 

..f.  357 

I'n'di^'fl  ointment  in,  475 

lynijihktic  glands  in.  37S 

deafne'o  afliT.  404 

malignant.  385 

.li-finitiiw  of,  341 

iiiitsloid  disease  in.  41)3 

nKftflles,  diffen-nlial  diagnotaa  of. 

453 

diaRniisis,  447 

nHinbranoiis  angina  in.  390 

di.'ignoHtii'  \a!iip  ot  (Irwiniiiiiu- 

meningiti.*  in,  401.  42» 

lion.  44S 

nt   slrBwlH"iT\'    tnnRiii', 

tngiuin,  344 

44N 

morbid  anaTom,\'  of.  43B 

(ti<'t,  4th5 

muHipIp  neuritis  in,  420 

ilii.hllipria.  differi?nli:il  iliimnofi- 

mvoc-ardilii*  in,  400 

nf,  454 

nom,.  in.  422 

burilli  in  Ihninl  in.  :i!KI 

(■■dmiii  <if  lungH  in.  427 
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dniE    ritslics,    diiTcr.-iUint   diMB- 
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ii.L-i^  .if,  45;! 

pnrapli'gia  in,  420 
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Scarlet  fever,  pneumonia  in,  381,  427 
prevalence  of,  influence  of  alti- 
tude on,  352 
of  climate  on,  349 
of  locality  on,  352 
of  season  on,  350 
prognosis  of,  457 
prognostic  influence  of  age,  458 
of  complications,  459 
of  virulency,  458 
prophylaxis  of,  459 
protozoa  in,  433 
puerperal,  359 

purpura  hemorrhagica  in,  420 
recurrences  of,  393 
relapses  of,  393 
respiratory  symptoms,  380 
return  cases  of,  356,  461 
rubella,  differential  diagnosis  of, 

454 
second  attacks  of,  392 
secondary  angina  in,  397 
septicaemia  and  otitis  media  in, 

401 
septic  erythema  in,  391 
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of  smallpox,  166 
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cornea.  213 
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diagnosis  of,  266 
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symptomatology  of,  166 
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unfavorable,  281 
treatment  of,  282 
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